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F we conſider the projects of the famous Cabal, it e H A p. 


will appear hard to determine, whether the end, which 
thoſe miniſters purſued, were more blameable and 
pernicious, or the means, by. which they were to effect 
it, more impolitic and imprudent. Though they might 
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C LA Sas talk —_ of recovering or fixing the king's N 
i" 3 their intention could be no other than that of making 
1674 him abſolute: Since it was not poſſible to regain or main- 
tain, in oppoſition to the people, any of thoſe powers of 
the crown, aboliſhed by late law or cuſtom, without 
ſubduing the people, and rendering the royal prerogative 
entirely uncontroulable, Againſt ſuch a ſcheme, they 
might foreſee, that every part of the nation would de- 
* clare themſelves, not only the old parliamentary faction, 
which, though they kept not in a body, were ſtill nume- 
rous; but even the greateſt royaliſts, who were ind 
attached to monarchy, but deſired to ſee it limited and 
reſtrained by law. It had appeared, that the preſent par- 
liament, though elected during the greateſt prevalence of 
| the royal party, was yet tenacious of popular privileges, 
- and retained a conſiderable jealouſy of the crown, even 
before they had received any juſt ground of ſuſpicion, 
The guards, therefore, together with a ſmall army, new 
levied, and undiſciplined, and compoſed too of Engliſh- 
men, were almoſt the only domeſtic reſources, which the 
king could depend on in che proſecution of theſe dange- 
rous counſels. 
Tux aſſiſtance of the French king was, no doubt, 
deemed by the Cabal a conſiderable ſupport in the 
| ſchemes which they were forming ; but it is not eaſily 
= conceived, that they could imagine themſelves capable of 
directing and employing an aſſociate of ſo domineering 
a character. They ought juſtly to have ſuſpected, that 
it would be the ſole intention of Lewis, as it evidently 
was his intereſt, to raiſe incurable jealouſies between the 
king and his people; and that he ſaw how much a ſteddy 
uniform government in this iſland, whether free or ab- 
1 Aolute, would form invincible barriers to his ambition. 
Should his aſſiſtance be demanded ; if he ſent a ſmall 
fupply, it would ſerve only to _ the people, and 
render 


could only tend to render all the other ſchemes abortive, 


nN 0-4 TR 
render the breach altogether irreparable; if he furniſhed © HA P. 
a great force, ſufficient to ſubdue the nation, there was BI | A ; 
little reaſon to truſt his generoſity, with regard to the uſe, 1674. 
which he would make of this advantage. 
In all its other parts, the plan of the Cabal, it muſt be 
confeſſed, appears equally abſurd and incongruous, If 
the war with Holland were attended with great ſucceſs, and 
involved the ſubjection of the republic ; ſuch an acceſſion 
of force-maſt fall to Lewis, not to Charles: And what 
hopes afterwards of reſiſting by the greateſt unanimity ſo . 
mighty a monarch ? How dangerous, or rather how fuin- 
ous to depend upon his affiftance againſt domeſtic diſoon- 
tents? If the Dutch, by their own vigour, and the 
aſſiſtance of allies, were able to defend themſelves, and 
could bring the war to an equality, the French arms 
would be ſo employed abroad, that no conſiderable rein- 
forcement could thence be expected to ſecond the king's 
enterprizes in England. And might not the prgſect of 
dver- awing or ſubduing the people be eſteemed, of itſelf, 
ſufficiently odious, without the aggravation of ſacrificing * 
that State, which they regarded as their beſt ally, and with 
which, on many accounts, they were deſirous of main- a 
taining the greateſt concord and ſtricteſt confederacy ?. 
WHaTEVER views likewiſe might be entertained of 
promoting by theſe meaſures the catholic religion; they 


and make them fall with inevitable ruin upon the projec-, 
tors. The catholic religion, indeed, where it is eſtabliſhed, 


is better fitted than the proteſtant for ſupporting an ahſo- | ; ID | 


=- monarchy z but would any man havę thought of it as 
s of acquiring arbitrary authority in England, oe” 
it was more deteſted than even ſlavery itſelf? | 


$4 muſt be allowed, that the difficulties, ayd even i ey of 185 


conſiſtencies, attending the ſchemes of the Cabal, are ſo - 


numerous and obvious, that one feels at firſt an inclina- 
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'c <8; P, tion to deny che reality of thoſe ſchemes, and to ſuppoſe 
A them entirely the chimeras of calamny and faction. But 
e the utter impoſſibility of accounting, by any other hypo- 
theſis, for thoſe ſtrange meaſures embraced by the court, 

as well as for the numerous circumſtances, which accom- 


+ panied them, obliges us to acknowledge (though there re- 


mains no direct evidence of it *) that a formal plan was 


3 * 


3 2 e of this Hiſtory, the Author has had occaſton to ſee 
_—_ © the moſt dtrect and politive evidence of this conſpiracy. From the bumanity 


to pejuſe James the Second's Memoirs, Kept there. They amount to ſeveral 

a volumes of {mall folio, all writ with that prince's own hand, and comprehend- 

FS, ing che eemurkable incidents of his life from his early youth till near the 

time of his death. His account of che French alliance is as follows: The 

. intention of the ling and duke was Chiefly to change the religion of England, 

| which they deemed an eaſy undertaking, becauſe of the great propenſity, as they 

"8 imsgimed ef the cxvaliers.and church party to popery: The treaty with Lewis 

; wit concluded at Verſailles in the end of x669, or beginning of 1670, by Lord 
Arundel of Wardour, whom no kiftarian mentions as having had any band 

in theſe travſattions, The purport of it was, that Lewis was to give Charles 

1 ä . unde a year in quarterly payments, in order to enable him to ſettle 

2 the T religion in England; and he was allo to ſepply him with an army 

of 6000 men in caſe of any infurreftion, When that work was finiſhed, 
England wis to jon with France in making war upon Holland. In caſe of 
faccels, Lewis was to have the inland provinces, the prince of Orange Hol- 


of the ſea ports as far as Mazeland Sluice, The king's project was firſt to 
- effet the change of religion ja England ; but the dutcheſs of Orleans, in the 


* Aue makes no mention of any deſign to render the King abſolute; but that 
| | | was, 116 doubt, implicd in che other project, which was to be effected enticely 
; by coyal authority. The king wat fo zealous a papiſt, that he wept for joy 


M John Dalrymple has fince pybliſhed ſome other curious particulars with 

regem to this treaty. We find, that is was concerted and fGigned with the pri- 

-  wity alone of four popiſh counſellors of the king's, Arlington, Arundel, Clif- 

ford and Sir Richard Bealing, The ſecret was kept from Puckinſham, 

Aftey, and Lauderd ale, In order to engage them to take part in it, a very 

| 3 | refined and a very mean artif.ce s fallen upon by the king. After the ſe- 
' Cret Soncluſion and ſignatote of the treaty, the king pretended to theſe three 
un, that he wiſhed to have a * aud alliancs with France for mutual 


ERS.  Lupport, 
7 - 


. and candoue of the priccipal of the Scotch College at Paris, be was admitted 


land in ſovereignty, 2 Charles, Sluice, the Brille, Walkeren, with the reſt - 


Taterview at Dover, perſuaded him to begin with the Dutch war, contrary to 
che cement ces of the duke of York, who infiited that Lewis, after ſerv - 
ing bis own purpoſes, would no longer trouble himſelf about England. The 


Wees be ſas che proſpect of re-uniting his Kingdom to the catholic church. 
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laid for changing the religion; and ſubyerting the confti- © 
tution, of England, and that the king and the miniſtry CS 
1674. 


were in reality conſpirators againft the people. What 
is moſt probable in human affairs is not always true z 
and a very minute circumſtance, overlooked in out ſpe- 


culations, ſerves often to explain events, which may 


ſeem the moſt ſurprizing and unaccountable. Though 
the king poſſeſſed penetration and a found judgment, his 
capacity was chiefly fitted for fmaller matters , and the 
ordinary occurrences of life; nor had he application 


enough to carry his view to diſtant conſequences, or to 


digeſt and adjuſt any plan of political operations. As he 
ſcarcely ever thought twice on any one fubject, - every 


appearance of advantage was apt to feduce him; and when 


he found his way obſtructed by unlooked· for difficulties, 
he readily turned aſide into the firft path, where he ex- 


pected more to gratify the naturabindolence of his diſpoſi- 
tion. To this verſatility or pliancy of genius, he himſelf 
was inclined to truſt; and he thought, that, after trying 


an experiment for enlarging his authority, and altering 


ſupport, and for a Dutch war; and when various pretended obſtacles and dif- 
ficulties were ſurmounted," a ſham-treaty was concluded with their conſent 
and approbation, containing every articic of the former real treaty, except 
that of the king's change of religion. However, there was virtually involved 


even in this treaty, the aſſuming of abſqlute government in England: Fos the 


ſupport of French troops, and a war with Holland, fo contrary to the intereſts 


and inclinations of bis people, could mean nothing One cannot ſuffi-, 


cienthy atmire the abſolvte want of common fenle 0 > appears throeghout 


the whole of this criminal tranſaQtion. For if popery was o uch the object 


of national horror, that even the king's three miniſters, Ruckingham, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale, and ſuch proſtigate ones too, eicher would not, or dur ſt not 
receive it, what hopes could he entertain of foxcing the nation into that 
communion ? Conſidering the ate of the k ingdom, full of veteran and aca- 
lous ſoldiers, bred during the civil wars, it is probable that he bad nat kept 
the crown two months after a declaration fo wild and extravagant. This was 
probably the reaſon why the king of France and the French miniſters always 
diſſuaded bim from taking off the watk, till the Giccefies of the * War 
ſtould render that meaſure prudent and pratticable, a 

Þ Duke of Buckingham's character of K. Charles II. x 
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CHA P. oh national religion, he could eaſily, if it. failed, return, 
into the ordinary channel of government. But the ſuſpi- 
N cions of the people, though they burſt not forth at once, 

. were by this attempt rendered altogether incurable; and 

; the more they reflected on the circumſtances, attending it, 
the more reſentment and jealouſy were they apt to enter- 
tain, "They obſerved, that the king never had any fa- 


- , - vourite; that he was never governed by his miniſters, 
; + ſcarcely even by his miſtreſſes ; and that he himſelf was 
the chief ſpring of all public counſels. Whatever appear- 
ance, therefore, of a change might be aſſumed, they ſtill 
ſuſpeRed, that the ſame project was ſecretly in agitation; 
and they deemed no precaution too great to ſecure them 
againſt the pernicious conſequences of ſuch meaſures. 

Thx king, ſenſible of this jealouſy, was inclined thence- 
forth not to truſt his people, of whom he had even before 
entertained a great diffidence; and though obliged to 
make a ſeparate peace, he ſtill kept up connexions with 
the French monarch. He apologized for deſerting his ally, 
by repreſenting to him all the real undiſſembled difficul- 
ties, under which he laboured ; and Lewis, with the 
greateſt complaiſance and good humour, admitted the va- 
Jidity- of his excuſes, The duke likewiſe, conſcious that 
his principles and conduct had rendered him ſtill more 
- obnoxious to the people, maintained on his own account 

a ſeparate correſpondence with the French court, and en- 

tered into particular connexions with Lewis, which theſe 
princes dignified with the name of friendſhip. The duke 

had only in view to ſecure his ſucceſſion, and favour the 
catholics ; and it muſt be acknowledged to his praiſe, that, 
though his ſchemes were, in ſome particulars, dangerous 
| to the people, they gave the king no juſt ground of jea- 
Jouſy, A dutiful ſubject, and an affectionate brother, he 
knew no other rule of conduct than obedience; and the 
| ſame unlimited ſubmiſſion, which * when king, 
he 


—— — — 


| 


CHARLES uU. = 
be exacted of his people, he was ever willing, 3 hee n AP, 


aſcended the throne, to pay to his ſovereign. wha 


<4 — 
As the king was at peace with all the world, and al- 1674 


moſt the only prince in Europe placed in that agreeable 
ſituation, he thought proper to offer his mediation to the 
contending powers, in order to compoſe their difference. 
France, willing to negociate under fa favourable a me- | 
diator, readily accepted of Charles's offer; but, it was 
apprehended, that, for a like reaſon, the allies would be 
inclined to refuſe it. In order to give a ſanction to his 

new meaſures, the king invited Temple from his retreat, | 
and appointed him ambaſſador to the States. That wile g men- 
miniſter, reflecting on the unhappy. iſſue of his former — of 
undertakings, and the fatal turn of counſels, which had Temple. 
occaſioned it, reſolved, before he embarked anew, to ac- 
quaint himſelf, as far as poſſible, with the real intentions 4 
of the king, in thoſe popular meaſures, which he ſeemed + _' 
again to have adopted. /, After blaming the dangerous 
ſchemes of the Cabal, which Charles was deſirous to ex- 

£uſe, he told his majeſty, very plainly, that he would find 

it extremely difficult, if not abſolutely impoſſible, to intro- 

duce into England the ſame ſyſtem of government and 
religion, which was eſtabliſhed in France : That the uni- 

verſal bent of the nation was againſt both; and it required 

ages to change the genius and ſentiments of a people: 

That many, who were at bottom indifferent in matters 

of religion, would yet oppoſe all alterations on that 
head; becauſe they conſidered; that nothing but force of 

arms could ſubdue; the reluctance of the people againſt 
popery ; after which, they knew, there could be no ſecu- 

rity for civil liberty: That in France every circumſtance 

had long been adjuſted to that ſyſtem of government, and 
tended to its eſtabliſhment and ſupport : That the com- 
monalty, being poor and diſpirited, were of no account; 
the polity, engaged by the proſpect or polleſſion of nu- 


B 15 merous 
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0 bn merous affces, civil and military, were entirely attached 


to the court ; the eccleſiaſtics, retained by like motives, 


__ added the ſanction of religion to the principles of civil 


* 


policy: That in England a great part of the landed prov, 


perty belonged either to the yeomanry, or middling yen-" 
try; the king had few offices to beſtow ; and could not 


himſelf even ſubſiſt, much leſs maintain an army, except 


by the voluntary ſupplies of his parliament : That if he 
had an army on foot, yet, if compoſed of Engliſhmen, 


3 £ they would never be prevailed on to promote ends, which 


_ I .. 


the people ſo much feared and hated: That the Roman 
catholics i in England were not the hundredth part of the 
nation, and in Scotland not the two hundredth; and it 
ſeemed againſt all common ſenſe to hope, by one part, to 
govern ninety-nine, who were of contrary ſentiments and | 
diſpoſitions: And that foreign troops, if few, would tend 
only to inflame hatred and diſconterit ; and how to raiſe 


. and bring over at onee, or to maintain many, it was very 


difficult to imagine. ' To theſe reaſonings Temple added 
the authority of Gourville, a Frenchman, for whom, he 
knew, the king had entertained a great eſtcem. © A king 
„ of England,“ faid Gourville, ** who will be the man 
* of his people, is the greateſt king in the world: But if 
* he will be any thing more, he is nothing at all.” The 
king heard, at firſt, this diſcourſe- with ſome impatience ; 
but being a dextrous diſſembler, he ſeemed moved at laſt, 
and laying his hand on Temple” , ſaid, with an appearing 
cordiality, * And I will. be the man of wy people.“ 
TEMPLE, when he went abroad; ſoon found, that the 
ſcheme of mediating a peace was likely to prove abortive, 
The allies, beſides their jEalouſy of the king's mediation, 


_ expreſſed a great ardout for the continuance of war. Hol- 


land had ſtipulated with Spain never to come to an ac- 


commodation, till all things in Flanders were reſtored to 


the I in which ey had been Jeft by the Pyre- 
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nean treaty. The emperor had high pretenſions in Alſace 
and as the greater part of the empire joined in the alli- 
ance, it was hoped, that France, ſo much over-matched 


demanded of her, The Dutch, indeed, oppreſſed by 


heavy taxes, as well as checked in their commerce, were 


defirous of peace ; and had few or no claims of their own 
to retard it : But they could not in gratitude, 'or even in 
good policy, abandon allies, to whoſe protection they had 
ſo lately been indebted for their ſafety. The prince of 
Orange likewiſe, who hal great influence in their coun- 
Tils, was all on fire for military fame, and was well 
pleaſed to be at the head of. armies, from which ſuch 
mighty ſucceſſes were expected. Under various pretences, 


18 


? 


8 . 


. 


in force, would ſoon be obliged to Tubmit to the tenmg 


y 


= 


he eluded, during the whole campaign, the meeting with 


Temple; and after the troops were ſent into winter-quar- 
ters, he told that miniſter, in. his firſt audience, that, till 


greater impreſſion were made on France, reaſonable terms 


could not be hoped for; and it were therefore vain ta 


negotiate. 

Tus ſuccels of the campaign had not anſwered ex- Ca 
pectation. The prince of Orange, with a ſuperior army, 
was oppoſed in Flanders to the prince of Conde, and had 
hoped to penetrate into France by that quarter, where the 
frontier was then very feeble. After long endeavouring, 
though in vain, to bring Conde to a battle, he raſhly ex- 
poſed, at Seneffe, a wing of his army; and that active 
prince failed not at once to ſee and to ſeize the advantage. 
But this imprudence of the prince of Orange was amply 


compenſated by his behaviour in that obſtinate and bloody 


action which enſued, He rallied his diſmayed troops; he 
led them to the charge; he puſnhed he veteran and martial 
troops of France; and he obliged the prince of Condé, 


notwithſtanding his age and character, to exert greater 
Ren and to riſque his a more, than in any action, 


weben, 


\ 
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: youth, he had ever com- 
manded. After ſun-ſet, the action was continued by the 
3674 light of the moon; and it was darkneſs at laſt, not the 
- weatine(s af the combatants, which put an end to the 
- conteſt, and left the victory undecided. © The prince of 
« Orange,” ſaid Conde, with candour and generoſity, 
- $* has acted in every thing like an old capfain, except 
t yenturing: his life too like a young ſoldier.” Oude- 
narde was afterwards inveſted by the prince of Orange; 
but he was obliged by the Imperial and Spaniſh generals 
to raiſe the ſiege on the approach of the enemy. He af- 
zerwards beſieged and took Grave; and at the beginning 
of winter, the allied armies broke up, with great diſcon- 
tents and complaints on all ſides. 

Tux allies were not more ſucceſsful in other places. 
Lewis in a few weeks reconquered Franchecomte, In 
Alface, T urenne- diſplayed, againſt a much ſuperior ene- 
any, all that military ſkill, which had long rendered him 

' 7 the moſt renowned captain of his age and nation. By a. 

ſudden and forced march, he attacked and beat at Sintz- 
beim the duke of Lorrain and Caprara,®general of the 
- on Imperialiſts. Seventy thouſand Germans poured into Al- 
ſace, and took up their quarters in that province. Turenne, 

who had retired into Lorrain, returned unexpectedly upon 

them. He attacked and defeated a body of the enemy at 
Mulbauſen, He chaced from Colmar the elector of Bran- 

denburgh, who commanded the German troops. He 

gained a new advantage at Turkheim. And having diſ- 

Jodged all the allies, he obliged them to repaſs the Rhine, 

full of ſhame for their multiplied defeats, and ſtill more, 

of anger and complaints againſt each other. 


In England, all eſe events were conſidered by the 

I people with great anxiety and concern; though the king 
and his miniſters affected great indifference with regard 

to them. nn. alterations were about this time 

2 made 
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K 


made in the Engliſh miniſtry. Buckingham was dif. © MA r. 
miſſed, who had long, by his wit and entertaining 1 


Ip 


humour, poſſeſſed the king's favour. - Arlington, now aa 


chamberlain, and Danby the treaſurer, poſſeſſed chiefly the 


king's confidence, Great hatred and jealouſy took place 
between theſe miniſters; and public affairs were ſome- 
what diſturbed by their quarrels. But Danby daily 
gained ground with his maſter. And Arlington declined 
in the ſame proportion. Danby was a frugal miniſter ; 
and by his application and induſtry, he brought the re- 


venue into tolerable order. He endeavoured fo to con- 


duct himſelf as to give offence to no party; and the con- 
ſequence was, that he was able entirely to pleaſe none. 
He was a declared enemy to the French alliance; but 


never poſſeſſed authority enough to overcome the prepoſ- 


ſeſſions, which the king and the duke retained towards 
it. It muſt be aſcribed to the prevalence of that intereſt, 
aided by money, remitted from Paris, that the parliament 
was aſſembled fo late this year ; leſt they ſhould attempt 
to-engage the ng i in meaſures againſt France, during the 


enſuing campaign, They met not till the approach 1675. 
of ſummer . | 23th Apri 


S 


Every ſtep, taken by the commons, diſcovered that4 parlia- 


ill humour and jealouſy, to which the late open meaſures 


of the king, and his preſent ſecret attachments gave but 
too juſt foundation, They drew up a new bill againſt 
popery, and reſolved to inſert in it many ſevere clauſes 
for the detection and proſecution of prieſts : They pre- 


ſented addreſſes a ſecond time againſt Lauderdale; and 


when the king's anſwer was not ſatisfactory, they ſeemed 
ſtill determined to " perſevere i in their applications: An 
| accuſation was moved againſt Wanby ; but upon ex- 


® This year, on the azth of March, died Henry Cromwel; ſetond ſon of 
the protector, in the 47th year of his age, He had lived unmoleſted in a pri- 
vate ſtation, ever ſince the king's reſtoration, which he rather favoured than 
54, . as | Te 
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mining the ſeveral articles, it was not found to e 


<=LY any Juſt reaſons of 4 proſecution; and was terefore 
71 dropped: They applied to the king for zecalling his 


troops from the French ſervice; and as he only pro- 5 


miſed, that they ſhould not be recruited, they ap- 


peared to be much diſſatisfied with the anfwer : A bill 


was brought in, making it treaſon to levy money without 


authority of parliament: Another vacating the ſeats of 
ſuch membesr as accepted of offices : Another to ſecure 


the perſonal liberty of the ſubjeR, and to „ 80 ſending 
wy perſon priſoner beyond ſea. 

Tua the court party might not be idle, during thefe 
attacks, a bill for a new teſt was introduced into the 
houſe of peers by the earl of Lindefey. All members of 


either houſe, and all who poſſeſſed any office, were by | 


this bill required to ſwear, that it was not lawful, upon 
any pretence whatfoever, to take arms againſt the king; 


that they abhorred the traiterous poſition of taking arms 


by his authority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe who 
were commiſſioned by him; and that they will not at 
any time endeavour the alteration of the proteſtant religion, 


| GREAT oppoſition was made to this bil}; as might de 
expected. from the preſent” diſpoſition of the nation, 


During ſeventeen days, the debates were carried on with 


much zeal ; ; and all the reafon and learning of both 
parties were diſplayed on the occaſion, The queſtion, 
indeed, with regard to reſiſtance, was a point, which 
entered into the controverſies of the old parties, cavalier 


and roundhead ; as it made an eſſentia} part of the prefent | 


diſputes between court and country. Few neuters were 
found in the nation: Mt among ſuch as could maintain 
a calm indifference, there prevailed ſentiments wide of 


thoſe which were adopted by either party. Such perſons 


n — all general, ſpeculative declarations of the, 
11875 * 


or of the eſtabliſhed government either in church or ſtate. 


i 
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legillature, either for or againſt reſiſtance, were equally 9 4 p. 
ümpolitic, and could ſerve to no other purpoſe, than W 
ſignalize in their turn the triumph of one faction over 3675+ 

another: That the ſimplicity retained in the ancient laws 
of England, As well as in the laws of every other country, 
ought ſtill to be preſerved, and was beſt calculated to pre · 7 
vent the extremes on either ſide: That the abſolute ex- 
cluſion of refiſtance, in all poſſible caſes, was founded on 
falſe principles; its expreſs admiſſion might be attended 
with dangerous conſequences; and there was no neceſſity 
for expoſing the public to either inconvenience: That if 
a choice mult neceſſarily be made in the caſe, the prefer · 
ence of utility to truth in public inſtitutions was apparent; 
nor could the ſuppoſition of reſiſtance, beforehand and in 
general terms, be ſafely admitted in any government: 
That even in mixt monarchies, where that ſuppoſition 
ſeemed moſt requilite, it was yet entirely ſuperfluous; ”" = 
ſince no man, on the approach of extraordinary neceſſity, 
could be at a loſs, though not directed by legal declara- 
tions, to find the proper remedy : That even thoſe who 
might, at a diſtance, and by ſcholaſtic reaſoning, exclude 
all reſiſtance, would yet hearken to the voice of nature; _ 
when evident ruin, both to themſelves and to the public, 
muſt attend a ſtrict adherence to their pretended prin- 
Ciples : That the queſtion, as it ought thus to be entirely 
excluded from all determinations of the legiſlature, was, 
_ even among private reaſoners, ſomewhat frivolous, and 
little better than a diſpute of words : That the one party 
could not pretend, that reſiſtance ought ever to become a 
familiar practice; the other would ſurely have recourſe to 
it in great extremities: And thus the difference could 
only turn on the degrees of danger or oppreſſion, which 
would warrant this irregular remedy; a differskce, which, 
in a general queſtion, it was impoſſible, by any language, 
preciſely to fix or determine. 


| 
| 
| 
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CH LE P. Tusk were many other abſurdities in this teſt, par- 

nm ticularly: that of binding men by oath not to alter the 

1675. government either in church or ſtate; ſince all human 

inſtitutions - are, liable to abuſe, and require continual 
amendments, which are, in reality, fo many alterations. 
It is not indeed poſſible to make a law, which does not 
innovate, more or leſs, in the government. Theſe diffi- 
culties produced ſuch obſtructions to the bill, that it was 
carried only by two voices in the houſe of peers. All the 
popiſh lords, headed by the earl of Briſtol, voted againſt 
it. It was ſent down to the houſe of commons, where it 
was likely to undergo a ſcrutiny fill more ſevere. 

Bor a quarrel, which enſued between the two houſes, 
prevented the paſting of every bill, projected during the 
preſent ſeſſion. One Dr. Shirley, being caſt in a law- 
ſuit before chancery againſt Sir John Fag, a member of 
the houſe of commons, preferred a petition of appeal to 
the houſe of peers. The Lords received it, and ſummoned 
Fag to appear before them. He complained to the lower 
houſe, who eſpouſed his cauſe. They not only main- 
_ that no member of their houſe could be ſummoned 
before the peers : They alſo aſſerted, that the upper houſe 
could receive no appeals from any court of equity; a pre- 
tenſion, which extremely retrenched the juriſdiction of 
the peers, and which was contrary to the practice that 
had prevailed during this whole century, The commons 
ſend Shirley to priſon; the lords aſſert their powers. 

Conferences are tried; but no accommodation enſues, 

Four lawyers are ſent to the Tower by the commons, 

for tranſgreſſing the orders of the houſe, and pleading in 

this cauſe before the peers, The peers denominate this 

| : arbitrary commitment a breach of the great charter, and 

, order the lieutenant of the Tower to releaſe the priſo- 
| ners: He declines obedience : They apply to the king, 
and defire him to puniſh the lieutenant yr his contempt. 

The 


* | 3 
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mity; and informs them, that the preſent quarrel had 


| 13 
The king ſummons both houſes ; exhorts them to unt - © 10 % v. 


ariſen from the contrivance of his and their enemies, who 1675. 


expected by that means to force a diſſolution of the par- 
liament. His advice has no effect: The commons con- 
tinue as violent as ever; and the king, finding that no 


buſineſs could be finiſhed, at laſt prorogued the parliament. $th Jane. 
Wu the parliament was again aſſembled, there ap- 13th 08, 
peared not in any reſpect a change in the diſpoſitions of u“ 


either houſe. The king deſired ſupplies, as well for the 
building of ſhips as for taking off anticipations, which 
lay upon his revenue, He even confeſſed, that he had 
not been altogether ſo frugal as he might have been, and 
as he reſolved to be for the future; though he aſſerted, 
that, to his great ſatisfaction, he had found his expences 
by no means ſo exorbitant as ſome had repreſented them. 
The commons took into - conſideration the ſubject of 
ſupply. They voted 300, ooo pounds for the building of 
ſhips ; but they appropriated the ſum by very ſtrict clauſes. 
They paſſed a reſolution not to grant any ſupply for 
taking off the anticipations of the revenue :. This vote 
was Carried in a full houſe, by a majority of four only: 
So nearly were the parties balanced, The quarrel was 
revived, to which Dr. Shirley's cauſe had given occaſion. 
The proceedings of the commons diſcovered the fame 
violence as during the laſt ſeſſion. A motion was made 
in the houſe of peers, but rejected, for addreſſing the 
king to diſſolve the preſent parliament. The king con- 


tented himſelf with proroguing them to a very long term. 224 Nor, 


Whether theſe quarrels between the houſes aroſe from 
contrivance or accident was not certainly known, Each 

\ | ; 

Several hiftorians have affirmed, that the commons found, this ſaſſion, 
vpon enquiry, that the king's revenue was 1,600,000 pounds a year, and that 
the neceſſary expence was but 700, coo pounts; and have appealed to the 
Journals for a proof, But there is not the Jeaſt appearance of this in the 
Journals; and the fat is impoſſible, 


I party 
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CH, 74 party might, according to their different views, eſteem : 


themſelves either gainers or loſers by them. The court 


2675. might deſire to obſtruct all attacks from the commons, 


by giving them other employment. The country party 
might deſire the diſſolution of a parliament, which, not- 
withſtanding all diſguſts, ſtill contained too many royals 


- Iſts, ever to ſerye all the purpoſes of the malcontents. 


Soon after the prorogation, there paſſed an incident, 
which in itſelf is trivial, but tends ſtrongly to mark the 
genius of the Engliſh government, and of Charles's 
adminiftration, during this period. The liberty of the 
conſtitution, and the variety as well as violence of the 
parties, had begotten a propenſity for political converſa- 
tion; and as the coffee-houſes in particular were the 
ſcenes, where the conduct of the king and the miniſtry 
was canvaſſed with great freedom, a proclamation was 
iſſued to ſuppreſs theſe places of rendezvous. Such an 
act of power, during former reigns, would have been 
grounded entirely on the prerogative; and before the acs 
ceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, no ſcruple would have 
been entertained with regard to that exerciſe of authoritye 
But Charles, finding doubts to ariſe upon his proclamae 
tion, had recourſe to the judges, who ſupplied him with a 
chicane, and that too a frivolous one, by which he might 
Juſtify his proceedings. The law, which ſettled the exciſe, 
enacted, that licences for retailing liquors might be re- 
fuſed to ſuch as could not find ſecurity for. payment of the 
duties. But coffee was not a liquor ſubjected. to exciſe g 
and even this power of refuling licences was very limited, 
and could not reaſonably be extended beyond the inten- 
tion of the act. The king, therefore, obſerving the 


a people to be much diſſatisfied, yielded to a petition of the 


coffee-men, who promiſed for the future to reſtrain all ſe- 
ditious diſcourſe in their houſes ; and the proclamation 
was recalled, 


Tas 
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Fus campaign proved more fortunate to the con- © 11 2 
federates than any other during the whole war. The — 


French took the field in Flanders with a numerous army; 


and Lewis himſelf ſerved as à volunteer under the Prince of x76. 


of Conde, But notwithſtanding. his great. preparations, 
he could gain, no advantages but the taking of Huy and 
Limbourg, places of ſmall conſequence. The prince of 
Orange with a conſiderable army oppoſed him in all his 
motions z; and neither ſide was willing, without a viſible 
advantage, to hazard a general action; which might be 
attended either with the entire loſs of F landers on the 
one band, of the invaſion of France on the other, Lewis, 
tired of fo unaQiye a campaign, returned to Verſailles ; 
and the whole ſummer palled in the Low-Countries 
without any memorable event. 


: "TvxENNE commanded on the Upper Khine; i in oppo- 
fition to his great rival, Montecuculi, general of the 
Imperialiſts. The object of the latter was to paſs the 
Rhine, to penetrate into Alſace, Lorraine, or Burgundy, 
and to fix his quarters in theſe provinces : The aim of 
the former was to guard the French frontiers, and to 
di fappoint all the ſchemes of his enemy. The moſt con- 
ſummate ſkill was diſplayed on both ſides; and if any 
ſuperiority appeared | in Turenne's conduct, it was chiefly 
aſcribed to his greater vigour of body, by which he was 
enabled to inſpect all the poſts in perſon, and could on 
the ſpot take the juſteſt meaſures for the execution of his 
deſigns. By poſting himſelf on the German ſide of the 
Rhine, he not only kept Montecuculi from paſſing that 
river: "He had alſo laid his plan in ſo maſterly a manner, 
that, in a few days he muſt have obliged the Germans 
to decamp, and have gained a conſiderable advantage 
over them; when a period was put to his life, by a ran- 
dom ſhot, which ſtruck him on the breaſt as he was taking 
a view of the enemy. The conſternation of his army 
Vol. VIII. ä was 
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CHAP. was as inexpreſſible. The French troops, who, a moment 


LX VI. 


before, were aſſured of victory, now conſidered themſelves 


| 1675. 


as efititely vanquiſhed ; and the Germans, who would 
have been glad to compound for a ſafe retreat, ed 


' no leſs than the total deſtruction of their enemy. ut 


de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, ſucceeded him in the 
command, and poſſeſſed a great ſhare of the genius and 


capacity of his predeceſſor. By his ſkilful operations, the 


French were enabled to repaſs the Rhine, without conſi- 
derable loſs; and this retreat was deemed equally glorious 
with the” greateſt victory. The valour of the Engliſh 


troops, who were placed i in the rear, greatly contributed 


to ſave the French army. They bad been ſeized with 
the ſame paſſion as the natiye troops of Fr rance, for their 
brave general, and fought with ardour to revenge his 
death on the Germans. The duke of Marlborough, then 
captain Churchill, here learned the rudiments of that art, 
which he afterwards En 9427 bu fatal ſucceſs 
againſt France. 


Tux prince of Conde left the amy in Flanders under 
the command, of Luxembourg; and carrying wit him a 
conſiderable reinforcement, ſucceeded. to Turenne's 8 com- 
mand. He defended Alſace, from the Germ , who had 
paſſed the Rhine, and invaded that province. e oblig 
them firſt to raiſe the ſiege of Hagenau, then that of 
Saberne. He eluded all their attempts to bring him to a 
battle. And having dexterouſly prevented them from eſta- 


| bliſhing themſelves in Alſace, he forced them, notwith- 


ſtanding their ſuperiority of numbers, to r#$þals the Rhinie, 
. to take up winter quarters in their own country. 


"AFTER the death' of Turenne, a detachment of the 


den army was ſent to the ſiege of Treves: An enter- 


prize, in which the Imperialiſts, the Spaniards, the 


Palatine, the duke of Lorraine, and many other princes 
paſfionately concurred, The project was well concerted, 
TY. 4 13 "WALLS 
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and executed with vigor. Mareſchal PINS: on FR 


OHA. 


other hand, collected an army, and advanced with a VIEW · 
of forcing the Germans to raiſe the ſiege, They left a 1675. 


detachment to guard their lines, and under the command 
of the dukes of Zell and Oſnaburgh, marched in queſt 
of the enemy. At Conſarbric, they fell unexpectedly, 
and with ſuperior numbers, on Crequi, and put him to 
rout, He eſcaped with four attendants only; and throw- 
ing, himſelf j into Treves, reſolyed, by a vigorous defence, 
to make atonement for his former error or misfortune. 
The garrifon 1 was brave, but not abandoned to that total 
deſpair, by which their g0 vernor was aCtuated, They 
mutinied againſt his obſtinacy; capitulated for theme 
ſelves; and becauſe he refuſed to fign the capitulation, 
they delivered him a priſoner into the hands of the 

N | | X 
IT is e that this defeat, given to Crequi, is 
almoſt the only one, which the French received at land, 
from Rocroi to Blenheim, during the courſe of above 
fixty years; and theſe too, full of bloody wars againſt 
potent and martial enemies: Their victories almoſt equal 
the number of years during that period. Such was the 
vigour and good conduct of that monarchy | And ſuch 
too were the reſources and refined policy of the othet 
European nations, by which they were enabled to repair 
their loſſes, and ſtill to confine that mighty power nearly 
within its ancient limits! A fifth part of theſe victories 
would have ſufficed, in another period, to have given to 

France the empire of Europe. > 
4 Tur Swedes had been engaged, by the payment of 
large ſubſidies, to take part with Lewis, and invade the 
territories of the elector of Brandenburgh in Pomerania. 
That elector, joined by ſome Imperialiſts from Sileſia, 
fell apon them with bravery and ſucceſs. He ſoon obliged 
them to evacuate his part of that country, and he pur- 
8 ſued 
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CHAP. ſued them into their own. He had an interview with the 
ig of Denmark, who bad now joined the confederates, 
1675. and reſolved to declare war againſt Sweden, Theſe 


SY 
"7 
” 


princes concerted meaſures for puſhing the viewry. 


To all theſe misfortunes againſt foreign enemies were 
added ſome domeſtic inſurrections of the common people 
in Guienne and Brittany. Though ſoon ſuppreſſed, they 


divided the force and attention of Lewis. The only 


advantage, gained by the French, was at ſea, Meſſina 
in Sicily had revolted; and a fleet under the duke de 
Vivonne, was diſpatched to ſupport the rebels. The 
Dutch had ſent a ſquadron to aſſiſt the Spaniatds. A 


battle enſued, where de Ruyter was killed. This event 


alone was thought equivalent to a victory. 

Tux French, who, twelve years before, had ſcarcely 
a ſhip of war in any of their harbours, had raiſed them- 
ſelves, by means of perſeverance and policy, to be, in 
their preſent force, though not in their reſources, the - 
firſt maritime power in Europe. The Dutch, while in 
alliance with them againſt England, had ſupplied them 
with ſeveral veſſels, and had taught them the rudiments 
of the difficult art of ſhip building, The Engliſh next, 


| when in alliance with them againſt Holland, inſtructed 


them in the method of fighting their ſhips, and of pre- 
ſerving order in naval engagements. Lewis availed bim- 


ſelf of every opportunity to aggrandize his people, while 


Charles, ſunk in indolence and pleaſure, neglected all 
the noble arts. of government; or if at any time he 
rouſed himſelf from his lethargy, that induſtry, by reaſon 


of the unhappy projects which he embraced, was often 
more pernicious to the public than his inactivity itſelf, 


He was as anxious to promote the naval power of France, 
as if the ſafety of his crown had depended on it; and many 
of the plans executed in that kingdom, were firſt, it is 
faid , digeſted and correQed by him, 
4 Welwood, Burnet, Coke, 
Tax 


- 


Tus ſucceſſes of the allies had been conſiderable the o 18 
lat cainpaign; but. the Spaniards and Imperialiſts well 
knew, that France was not yet ſufficiently broken, nor 1676. 
willing to ſubmit to the terms which they reſolved to 
impoſe upon her. Though they could not refuſe the 
king's mediation, and Nimeguen, after many difficulties, Congrefs of 
was at laſt fixed on as the place of congreſs ; yet under EI 
one  pretence or other, they ſtill delayed ſending their 
_ * ambaſſadors, and no progreſs was made in the negociation. 

Lord Berkeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir Lionel Jen- 
kins, were the Engliſh miniſters at Nimeguen. The 
Dutch, who were impatient for peace, ſpon appeared : 
Lewis, who hoped to divide the allies, and who knew, 
that he himſelf could neither be ſeduced nor forced into 
2 difadvantageous peace, ſent ambaſſadors : The Swedes, 
| who hoped to recover by treaty what they had loſt by 
arms, were alſo forward to negociate, But as theſe 
powers could not proceed of themſelves to ſettle terms, the 
congreſs, hitherto, ſerved merely as an amuſement to the 
public. 
II was by the events of the campaign, not the con- Campaign 
ferences among the negotiators, that the articles of peace * 197% 
were to be determined. The Spaniſh towns, ill fortified 
and worſe defended, made but a feeble reſiſtance to Lewis; 
who, by laying up magazines during the winter, was 
able to take the field early in the ſpring, before the forage 
could be found in the open, country. In the month of 
April he laid ſiege to Conde, and took it by ſtorm in four 
days. Having ſent the duke of Orleans to beſiege Bou- 
chaine, a ſmall but important fottreſa, he poſted himſelf 
fo advantageouſly with his main army, as to hinder the 
confederates from relieving it, or fighting without diſad- 
vantage. The prince of Orange, in ſpite of the difficul-. 
ties of the ſeafon, and the want of proviſions, came in 
fight of the F rench army; but his induſtry ſerved to no 
3 other 
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c HAP, oltier purpoſe than to render bim ſpectator of the ſurrender 
of Bouchaine, Both armies ſtood in awe 6f each other, 
2676. and were enhng 7 to hazard an action, which might be 


1677. 


attended with the moſt important conſequences. Lewis, 
though he wanted not perſonal courage, was little enter- 
prizing in the field; and being reſolved this campaign to 
reſt contented with the advantages which he had ſo early 
obtained, he thought proper to entruſt his army to mareſ- 
chal Schomberg, and retired himſelf to Verſailles, After 
his departure, the prince of Orange laid hege to Maeſt- 
richt; but meeting with an obſtinate reſiſtance, he was 


obliged, on the approach of Schomberg, who in the mean 
time had taken Aire, to raiſe the ſiege. He was inca- 


pable of yielding to adverſity, or bending under misfor- 


tunes: But he began to foreſee, that, by the negligence 
and errors of his allies, the war in F landers muſt neceſſa- 


rily have a very unfortunate iſſue, * | 
Oy the Upper Rhine, Philipſbourg was taken by the 


Imperialiſts. In Pomerania, the Swedes were ſo unſucceſs- 


ful againſt the Danes and Brandenburghers, that they 


ſeemed to be loſing apace all thoſe poſſeſſions, which wich 
ſo much valour and good fortune, 2 had aquired in 
Oermany. 

ABouT the beginning of vinter, the een of Ni- 
meguen was pretty full, and the plenipotentiaries of the 
emperor and Spain, — powers ſtrictly conjoined by blood 
and alliance, at laſt appeared. The Dutch had threat- 
ened, if they abſented themſelves any longer, to, proceed 
to a ſeparate treaty with F rance. In the conferences and 
negociations, the diſpoſiti itions of the parties became every 
day more apparent. 


T Hollanders, loaded with debts, and haraſſed 
with taxes, were dfirous of putting an end to a war; 


in which, belides the diſadvantages attending all leagues, 
the 
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the weakneſs of the Spaniards, the diviſions and delays© 5 5 51 ; 
of the Germans, prognoſticated nothing but diſgrace and | 
misfortune, Their commerce languiſhed ; and what 1677. 
gave them ſtill greater anxjety, the commerce of England, 
by reaſon of her neutrality, flouriſhed extremely; and + 
they were apprehenſive, leſt advantages, once loſt, would 
never thoroughly be regained. They had themſelves no 
farther motive for continuing the war, than to ſecure a 
good frontier to Flanders; but gratitude to their allies 


ſtill engaged them to try, whether another campaign might 
procure a peace, which would give general ſatisfaction. 

The prince n urged by motives of honour, of 
ambition, and of animoſity againſt France, endeavoured | 
to keep them ſteady to this reſolution, 


Tux Spaniards, not to mention the other incurable 
weakneſſes, into which their monarchy was fallen, were 
diſtracted with domeſtic diſſentions · between the parties of 
the queen regent and Don John, natural brother to thei 
young ſoyereign. Though unable of themſelves to defend 
Flanders, they were reſolute not to conclude a peace, 


which-would leave it expoſed to every aſſault or inroad ; 
and while they made the moſt magnificent promiſes to the 
States, their real truſt was in the protection of England. 
They ſaw, that, if that ſmall but important territory 
were once ſubdued by France, the Hollanders, expoſed 
to ſo terrible a power, would fall into dependance, and 
would endeavour, by ſubmiſſioñs, to ward off that de- 
ſtruction, to which a war in the heart of their ſtate muſt - 
| neceſſarily! expoſe them. They believed, that Lewis, 
ſenſible how much greater advantages he might reap from 
the alliance than from the ſubjection of the republic, 
which muſt: ſcatter its people, and depreſs its commerce, 
would be ſatisfied with very moderate conditions, and 
would turn his enterprizes againſt his other neighbours. 


They thought it impoſlible but the people and pan 
WS. of 
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© Keef England, fore ſeeing theſe obvious conſequences, muſt 

I at laſt force the king to take part in the affairs of the con- 
#677.” tinent, in which their intereſts were ſo deeply concerned, 

And they truſted, that even the king bimſelt, on the ap- 

proach of ſo great a danger, muſt open his eyes, and ſa- 

criſice his prejudices, in favour of F raue, to the ſaſety of 


his own dominions, 


Vneertain Bur Charles here found himſelf entangled in ſuch op- 
_— poſite motives and engagements, as he had, not reſolution. 
© enough to break, or patience to unravel. On the one 
hand, he always regarded his alliance with France as a 
fure reſource in caſe of any commotions among his own. 
ſubjects; and whatever ſchemes he might ſtill re ain for 
enlarging his authority, or altering the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, it was from that quarter alone he could expect aſ- 

ſiſtance. He had actually in ſecret ſold his neutrality to 
France, and he received remittances of a million of livres 

a- year, which was afterwards encreaſed to two millions 
à a conſiderable ſupply in the preſent embarraſſed ſtate 4 
his reyenue. And he dreaded, leſt the parliament ſhould 
treat him as they had formerly done his father; and after 
they had engaged him in a war on the continent, ſhould 


take advantage of his neceſſities, and make him purchaſe 3 
ſupplies by facrificing his Fate an and abandoning his 
. miniſters. | 


On the other hand, the cries of his people and parlia- 
ment, ſeconded by Danby, Arlington, and moſt of his 
miniſters, incited him to take part with the allies, and to 
correct the unequa) balance of power in Europe. He 
might apprehend danger from oppoſing: ſuch earneſt de- 
fires: He might hope for large ſupplies if he concurred 
with them : And however inglorious and indolent his 


f a diſpoſition, the renawn of acting as arbiter of Europe, 
would probably at intervals rouze him from his lethargy, 


and move him to ſupport the high character, with which 
be ſtood inveſted, 


IT 
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I is worthy of obſervation, that, during this period, © 


he king was, by evefy one, abrqad and at home, by; 
France and by the allies, allowed to be the undiſputed 677 


arbiter of Europe ; and no terms of peace, which he 
would have preſeribed, could have been refuſed by either 
party. Though France afterwards found means to reſiſt 
the ſame alliance, joined with England z yet was ſhe then 
obliged to make ſuch vialent efforts as quite exhauſted 


her; and it was the utmoſt neceſſity, which puſhed her to 


find reſources, far ſurpaſſing her own expectations. Charles 
was ſenſible, that, ſo long as the war continued abroad, 

he ſhould never enjoy eaſe at home, from the impatience 
and importunity of his ſubjects; yet could he not reſolve 
to impoſe a peace by openly joining himſelf with either 
party. Terms advantageous to the allies muſt loſe him 
the friendſhip of France : The contrary would enrage 
his parliament. . Between, theſe views, he - perpetually 


flluctuated; and from his conduct, it is obſeryable, that 
a careleſs, remiſs diſpoſition, agitated by oppoſite mo». 


tives, is capable of as great inconſiſtencies as are incident 
even to the greateſt imbecillity and folly.. . 


Tux parliament was aſſembled; and the king it co Feb, - 
them a plauſible ſpeech, in which he warned them againſt aut. 


all differences among themſelves 3 expreſſed a reſolution 
to do his part for bringing their conſultations to a happy 
iſſue; and offered. his conſent to any laws for the farther 
ſecurity of their religion, liberty, and property. He 
then told them of the decayed condition of the navy; 
and aſced money for repairing it: He informed them, 
that part of hls revenue, the additional exciſe, was ſoon 
to expire: And he added theſe words, “ Yau may at 
<« any time ſeethe yearly eſtabliſhed expence of the 


« goyernment, by which it will appear, that, the con- 


« ſtant and unavoidable charge being paid, there will 
* remain no overplus towards anſwering thoſe contin- 
| „ .gencies, 


— 
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6 p. cc gencieb, hi. ch may happen in all kingdoms, and 
* « which have been 4 — burthen on * this 
* cc laſt ear.“ 3 IT 8 
Bron the parliament entered upon Vuſinels, they 
were ſtopped by a doubt, concerning the legality of their 
meeting. It had been enacted by an old law of Edward 
UL < That parliaments ſhould be held once every year, 
de or oftener, if need be.” The laſt prorogation had 
been longer than a year and being ſuppoſed on that ac- 
count legal, it was pretended to be equivalent to a diſ- 
folution. The conſequence ſeems by no means Juſt ; 
and beſides, a later act, that which repealed the triennial 
law, had determined, that it was neceſſary to hold parlia- 
ments only once in three years, Such weight, however, 
was put on this cavil, that Buckingham, Shafteſbury, 
Saliſbury, and Wharton, inſiſted ſtrenuouſly in the houſe 
of peers on the inyalidity of the parliament, and the nul- 
lity of all its future acts. For ſuch dangerous poſitions, 
they were ſent to the Tower, there to remain during the 
pleaſure of his majeſty and the houſe. Buckingham Sa- 
liſdury, and Wharton made ſubmiffions, and were ſoon 
after releaſed. But Shafteſbury,” more obſtinate in his 
temper, and deſirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his ad- 
herence'to liberty, ſought the remedy of law; and being 
rejected by the judges, he was at laſt, after a twelve. 
month's impriſonment, obliged to make the ſame ſubmiſ- 
fions ; upon which he was alſo releaſed. 

Tux commons at firſt ſeemed to proceed with temper, 
They granted the ſum of 586, od pounds, for building 
thirty ſhips ; though they ſtrictly appropriated the money 
to that ſervice.” Eſtimates were given in of the expence; 
but it was afterwards found” that they fell ſhort 'near 
100, ooo pounds. They alſo voted, agreeably to the 
king's requeſt, che continuanee of the additional exciſe 
5 years.. This exciſe had been granted for nine 

yeary 
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years in 1668. Every thing ſeemed to promile a Peste- e 
able and an eaſy feſſion. 


Bur the parliament was rouſed from this tranquillity, CY 
by the news received from abroad, The French king dader 1677. 


taken the field in the middle of February, and laid fiege 
to Valenciennes, which he carried in a few days by ſtorm, 
He next inveſted both Cambray and St. Omers. The 
prince of Orange, alarmed with bis progreſs, haſtily 
aſſembled an army, and marched to the relief of St. 
Omers. He was encountered by the French, under the 
duke of Orleans and mareſchal Luxembourg. The prince | 
polleſſed great talents for war; courage, activity, vigi- 
lance, patience; but ſtill he was inferior in genius to 
thoſe conſummate generals, oppoſed to him by Lewis; 
and though he always found means to repair his lofles, 
and to make head in a little time againſt the yiRors, he 
was, during his whole life, unſueceſsful. By a miſterly 
movement of Luxembourg, he was here defeated, and ob- 
liged to retreat to Ypres.  Cambray 1 St, Omers were 
ſoon after ſurrendered to Lewis. 


Tuts ſucceſs, derived from ſuch great power and wen 
wiſe conduct, infuſed a juſt terror into the Engliſh par- 
liament. They addreſſed the king, repreſenting the 
danger to which the kingdom was expoſed from the great- 
neſs of France; and praying, that his majeſty, by ſuch 
alliances as he ſhould think fir, would both ſecure his 
own dominions and the Spaniſh Netherlands, and thereby 
quiet the fears of his people. The king, deſirous of 
cluding this application, which he conſidered as a kind of 
attack on his meaſures, replied in general terns, that he 
would uſe all means for the preſervation of Flande 
conſiſtent with the peace and ſafety of his en 
This anſwer was an evaſion, or rather a denial. The 
commons, therefore, thought proper to be more explicite. 
They entteated him not to defer the entering into ſuch 
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ht LY F. alliances as might attain that great end: And in caſe. war 
with the French king ſhould be the reſult of his mea - 
2077+ ſures, they promiſed to grant him all the aids and ſupplies, 
: which would enable him to ſupport the honour and in- 
_ tereſt of the nation. The king was alſo more explicite 

in his reply. He told them, that the only way to prevent 
danger, was to put him in a condition to make prepara- 

tions for their ſecurity. This meſſage was underſtood to 

be a demand of money. The parliament accordingly a 

empowered the king to borrow on the additional exciſe 
200,000 pounds at ſeven: per cent.: A very ſmall ſum 
indeed; but which they deemed ſufficient, with the ordi- 

nary revenue, to equip a good ſquadron, and thereby put 

tho nation in ſecurity, till farther. reſolutions ſhould be 
Bur chis conceſſion. fell fac ſhort of the king's expec- 
8 He therefore informed them, that, unleſs they 
granted him the ſum of 600,000 pounds upon new funds, 

it would not be poſſible for him, without expoſing the 

nation to manifeſt danger, to ſpeak or act theſe things, 
which would anſwer the end of their ſeveral addreſſes. 

The houſe took this meſſage into conſideration : But be- 

fore they came to any. reſolution, the king ſent for them 


to Whitehall, where he told them, upon the word of a 


\ king, that they ſhould not repent any truſt, which they 
would repoſe in him for the ſafety of his kingdom ; that 
he would not for any conſideration break credit with 
them, or employ their money to other uſes, than thoſe 
for which they jatended it; but that he would not ha- 
zard, either his own ſafety or theirs, by taking any vi- 
gorous meaſures, or forming new alliances, till he were 
in a better condition both, to defend his ſubjects, and 

bs: | offend his enemies. This ſpeech brought affairs to a 

ſhort iſſue. The king required them to truſt him with a 

5 He pawned e word for their ſecurity : 
t They 


- 
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They muſt either run the riſque of loſing their money, ore H A Y. 
fail of thoſe alliances which they had projected, and at the „ 
fame time decfare to all the world the higheſt antun of 1677. 


heir ſovereign. 


Bor there were many reaſons. which betete the Parliz- 


houſe of commons to put no truſt, in the king. They 


conſidered, that the pretence of danger was obviouſly king. 


groundleſs; 3 While the French were oppoſed by ſuch po- 
erful alliances, on the continent, while the king was ma- 
fler of a good fleet at ſea, and while all his. ſubjects were 
ſo heartily, united in oppoſition to foreign enemies. That 


the only juſtifiable reaſon, therefore, of Charles's back 


wardneſs, was not the apprehenſion of danger from abroad, 


but a difidence, which he might perhaps have eheverdined - 


of his parliament ; leſt, after engaging him in foreign 
alliances for carrying on war, they ſhould take advantage 
of his neceſſities, and extort from him conceſfions dan- 
gerous to his royal dignity. Thar this parliament, by 
their paſt conduct, had given no foundation” for fuch 
ſuſpicions, and were ſo far from purſuing any finiſter 
ends, that they had granted ſupplies for the firſt Datch 
war; for maintaining the tri ple league, though concluded 
without their advice; even for carrying on the fecond 


Dutch war, which was entered into contrary to their 
opinion, and contraty to the manifeſt intereſts of the na- 
tion, That on the other hand, the king had, by former 
\ meaſures, excited very reaſonable jealouſies in his people, 
and did with a bad grace require at preſent their truſt and 
confidence, That he had not ſCrupled to demand ſup- 
plies for maintaining the triple league, at the very mo- 
ment he was concerting meaſures for breaking it, and 
had accordingly employed to that purpoſe the ſupplies, 
' which he had obtained by thoſe deluſive pretences. That 
his union with France, during the war againſt Holland, 
muſt haye been founded on projects the moſt dangerous 
0 5 ; to 
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to his people; and as the ſame union was ſtill ſecretly 
maintained, it might juſtly be feared, that the ſame pro- 
jecte were not yet entirely abandoned. That he could 
not ſeriouſly intend to proſecute vigorous meaſures againſt 
France; ſince he had ſo long remained entirely uncon- 


cemel during ſuch obvious dangers; and, til prompted 


"by his parliament, whoſe proper buſineſs it was not to 


take the lead in thoſe parts of adminiſtration, had ſuſpend- 


ed all his aQivity, That if he really meant to enter into 


a cordial union with his people, he would have taken the 
firſt ſtep, and have endeavoured, by putting truſt in them, 
to reſtore that confidence, which he himſelf, by his raſh 


| conduct, had firſt violated. That it was in vain to aſk 


ſo ſmall a ſum as 600,000 pounds, in order to ſecure him 
againſt the future attempts of the parliament; ſince that 
ſum muſt ſoon be exhauſted by a war with France, and 
he muſt again fall into that dependance, which was be⸗ 
come, in ſome degree, eſſential to the conſtitution. That 
if he would form the neceſſary alliances, that ſum, or a 
greater, would inſtantly b be voted ; nor could there be any 
reaſon to dread, that the parliament would immediately 
deſert meaſures, in which they were engaged by their ho- 
nour, their inclination, and the public intereſt, That 
the real ground, therefore, of the king's refuſal was nei- 
ther apprehenſion of danger from foreign enemies, nor 
jealouſy of parliamentary encroachments ; but a deſire of 
obtaining-the money, which he intended, notwithſtanding 
his royal word, to employ to other purpoſes. And that 
by uſing ſuch diſhonourable means to ſo ignoble an end, 
he rendered himfelf ſtill more unworthy the confidence f | 


| his people: 


Tux houſe of commons was now regularly divided i 1 
two parties, the court and the country. Some were in- 


liſted in the court- party by offices, nay, a few by bribes 


ſecretly giyen them; a 8 firſt begun by Clifford, 4 
dangerous 
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dangerous miniſter : But great numbers were attached © AP, 


merely by inclination ; ; ſo far as they efteemed the Mea AL 
ſures of the court agreeable to the intereſis of the nation. r 


Private views and faction had likewiſe drawn ſeveral into 
the country party : But there were alſo many of that 
party,” who had no ther object than the public good. 


Theſe difititefeſted members on both ſides fluctuated be- 
tween the faQtions; and gaye the N ſometimes to 


the court ſoetimes to the oppoſtion , In the preſent 


emergence; a general diſtruſt of the king prevailed; and 
the parliament reſolved not to hazard their money, in ex- 
pectation of alliances, which, they believed, were never 
intended to be formed. Inſtead of granting the ſupply, 
they voted an addreſs, wherein' they “ befougtit his ma- 
<< jelty to enter into a league, offenſive and defenſive, with 
te the States General of the United Provinces, againſt 
<<.-the growth and power of the French king; and for the 
4 preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and to make 
<« ſuch, other alliances with the conſedęrates as; ſhould 
« appear fit and uſeful to that end.” They ſupported 
their advice with reaſons; and promiſed ſpeedy and effec- 


tual ſupplies, for preſerving his majefty's honour and en- 


ſuring the ſaſety of the public. The king pretended the 
higheſt anger at this addreſs, which he repreſented as a 
dangerous encroachment upon bis prerogative. He re- 
proved the commons in ſevere terms; 204 ordered them 
immediately to be adjourned. 10 zal der fan! 


Ir is certain, that this was the critical moment, when gi way, 


the king both might with eaſe have preſerved the balance 


of power in Europe, which it has ſince coſt this iſland a 


great expence of blood and treaſure to reſtore, and might 
by perſeverance have at laſt regained, in ſome tolerable 
meaſure, after all paſt errors, the confidence of his people. 


a | 0 Temple D vol. i, p. 458. 
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0 5A P. This opportunity being negledted, the wound became 
Co incurable 3. and notwithſtanding, his momentary appear- 
1677. ances of vigour againſt France and popery, and their mo- 


mentary inclinations to rely on his faith: be was fill 
believed to be at bottom engaged in the ſame. intereſts, 
and they ſoon relapſed into diſtruſt and jealouſy. The 
ſecret memoirs of this reign, which have ſince been pub- 
liſhed f, prove beyond à doubt, that the king had at this 
time concerted meaſures with F rance, and had no inten · 
tion to enter into a war in favour of the allies. He had 
entertained no view, therefore, even when he pawned his 

ROYAL WORD to his people, than to procure à grant of 
money; and he truſtetl, that, while he eluded. their ex- 
peRtations, he could not afterwards want pretences for 
palliating his conduct. i 1 


NEGOTIATIONS cc while. were 3 on denen 
France and Holland, and an eventual treaty was con- 
eluded; that is, all their differences were adjuſted, pro- 
vided they could afterwards ſatisfy their allies; on both 
fides. This work, though in appearance difficult, ſeem- 
ed to be extremely forwarded, by farther bad ſucceſſes on 
the part of the confederatos, and by the great impatience 
of the Hollanders ; when a new event happened, which 
promifed a more proſperous iſſue to the quarrel with 
France, and revived the hopes of all rags <p 0 
Ale the en of their FO 


* 


F . as the letters; "__ dat Danby and Manage, thekinf's 
ambaſſador at Paris; Temple's Memoire, and his Letters. In theſe laſt, we 
ſee that the king never made any propoſals of tetmi but what were advants- 
geous to France, and the prince of Orange believed them to have always 1 
concerted with the French ambaſſador. Vol. i. p. 439. 

In Sir John Dalrymple's Appendix, p. 104, it appears, that the king had 
figned himſelf, without the participation of his thiniſters, a ſecte: nee with 
France, and had obtained a penſion on the promiſe of his neutrality : A fact, 
which renders his royal word, ſolemnly given to his ſubje s, one of the moſt 
diſhonourable and moſt ſcandalous acts, that ever proceeded from a throne. 
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Tux king ſaw, with regret, the violent diſcotitents, ©'H,A f. 
which prevailed in the nation, and which ſeemed every 
day to augment upon him. Deſirous by his natural tem- 26/7. 


per to be eaſy himſelf, and to make every body elſe eaſy, 
he ſought expedients to 'appeaſe thoſe murmurs, which, 
as they were very diſagreeable for the preſent, might in 
their conſequences prove extremely dangerous. He knew, 
that, during the late war with Holland, the malcontents 
at home had made applications to the prince of Orange; 
and if he continued ſtill to negle& the prince's intereſts, 
and to thwart the inclinations of his own people, he appre- 
hended teſt their common complaints ſhould cement a 
laſting union between them. He ſaw, that the religion 
of the duke inſpired the nation with diſmal apprehenſions ; 
and though he had obliged his brother to allow the young 
princeſſes to be educated in the proteſtant faith, ſome- 
thing farther, he thought, was neceſlary, in order to fa- 
tisfy the nation. He entertained, therefore, propoſals for 
marrying the prince of Orange to the lady Mary, the 
elder princeſs, and heir apparent to the crown (for the 
duke had no male iſſue), and he hoped, by ſo tempting 
an offer, to engage him intirely i in his intereſts, A peace 
he purpoſed to make; ſuch as would ſatisfy France, and 

. Rill preſerve 1 with that crown: And he 
intended to ſanctify it by the approbation of the prince, 
whom he found to be extremely revered in England, and 
reſpected throughout Europe. All the reaſons for this 
alliance were ſeconded by the ſolicitations of Danby, 
and alſo of Temple, who was at that time in England: 
And Charles at laſt granted permiſſion to the prince, 
when the campaign ſhould be over, to pay him a viſit. 


Tas king very graciouſly received his nephew at New- roch O 


market, He would have entered immediately upon bu- 
ſineſs ; but the prince deſired firſt to be acquainted with 
the lady Mary: And he declared, that, contrary to the 

Vor. VIII. D - uſual 
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8 Aol A F. uſual ſentiments of perſons of his rank, he placed A great 
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part of happineſs in domeſtic ſatisfaction, and would not, 
upon any conſideration of intereſt or politics, match him- 
ſelf with a perſon diſagreeable to him, He was intro- 


duced to the princeſs, whom he found in the bloom of 
youth, and extremely amiable both-in her perſon and. her 
behaviour. The king now thought, that he had a double 
tye upon him, and might ſafely expect his compliance 
with every propoſal : He was ſurprized to find the prince 
decline all diſcourſe of buſineſs, and refuſe to concert any 


terms for the general peace, till his marriage ſhould be 
finiſhed. He foreſaw, . he ſaid, from. the ſituation of 


affairs, that his allies were likely to have hard terms; 


. and he never would expoſe himſelf to the reproach of - 
having ſacrificed their intereſts to promote his own pur- 


poſes. Charles ſtill believed, notwithſtanding the cold, 
ſevere manner of the prince, that he would abate of this 
rigid punctilio of honour; and he protracted the time, 


© hoping, by his own inſinuation and addreſs, as well as 


by the allurements of love and ambition, to win him to 
compliance, One day, Temple found the prince i in very 
bad humour, repenting that he had ever come to Eng- 
land, and reſolute in a few days to leave it: But before 
he went, the king, he ſaid, muſt chuſe the terms, on 
which they ſhould hereafter liye together: He was ſure it 
muſt be like the greateſt friends or the greateſt enemies: 
And he deſired Temple to inform his maſter next morn- 


ing of thele intentions. Charles was ſtruck with this 
. menace, and foreſaw how the prince's departure would 


be interpreted by the people. He reſolved, therefor 
immediately to yield with a good grace; and having 

a compliment to his nephew's Honeſty, he told Temple, 
that the marriage was concluded, and deſired him to in- 
form the duke of it, as of an affair already reſolved on. 


The duke ſeemed e but fielded a prompt obe- 
| 2 ut; dience : : 
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dience: Which, he ſaid, was his conſtant maxim te e . 
whatever he found to be the king's pleaſure. No mea 
ſure during this reign gave ſuch general ſatisfaction. All | 8 008 EEE 
parties ſtrove. who ſhould moſt applaud it. And even Marriage of 
Arlington, who had-been kept out of the ſecret, told the Gange wich 
prince, That ſome: things good in themſelves, were 1. 
<<. ſpoiled by the manner of doing them, as ſome things 
ce bad were mended by it; but he would confeſs, that 
& this was a thing ſo good in itſelf, that the manner of 
6 doing it could not ſpoil it. 
Tuis marriage was a great ſurprize to bd my 
accuſtomed: to govern every thing in the Engliſh court, 
now found ſo important a ſtep taken, not only without 
his conſent, but without his, knowledge or participation. 
A conjunction of England with the allies, and a vigorous 
war in oppoſition to French ambition, were the conſe- 
quences immediately expected, both abroad and at home: 
But to check theſe ſanguine hopes, the king, a few days 
after the marriage, prolonged the adjournment of the * 
parliament from the third of December to the fourth of 
April. This term was too late for granting ſupplies, or 
making preparations for war; and could be choſen by the 
king for no other reaſon, than as an atonement to France 
for his conſent to the marriage. It appears alſo that 
Charles ſecretly received from Lewis the ſum of two mil- 


lions of livres on account of this important ſervice . 

Tk king, however, entered into conſultations with Play of 
the prince, together with Danby and Temple, concern- peace 
ing the terms which it would be proper to require of 
France. After ſome debate, it was agreed, that France 
ſhould reſtore Lorrain to the duke; with Tournay, Va- 
lenciennes, Condé, Aeth, Charleroi, Courtray, Qude- 
narde, and Binche to Spain, in order ts form a good 

' frontier for the Low Countries. The prince inſiſted 

that Franchecomt6 ſhould likewiſe be reſtored ; and 
a Sir John Dalrymple's Arran, p- 118. | 

D 2 | Charles 
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© 4 Charles thought, that, becauſe he had patrimonial eſtates 
eee great value in that province, and deemed his property 
1677. more ſecure in the hands of Spain, he was engaged by 
ſuch views to be obſtinate in that point; But the prince 
declared, that to procure but one good town to the Spa- 
niards in Flanders, he would willingly. relinquiſh all thoſe 
poſſeſſions. As the king ſtill inſiſted on the impoſſibility 
of wreſting Franchecomtẽ from Lewis, the . was 
obliged to acquieſce, 

NoTwWITHSTANDING this es. to ae, os 
projected peace was. favourable to the allies; and it was'a 
ſufficient indication of vigour in the king, that he had 

given his aſſent to it. He farther agreed to ſend over a 
miniſter inſtantly to Paris, in order to propoſe theſe terms. 
This miniſter was to enter into nd treaty : He was to al- 
low but two days for. the acceptance or refuſal of the 

terms: Upon the expiration of theſe, he was preſently to 
return: And in caſe of refuſal, the king promiſed to en» 
ter immediately into the confederacy. To carry ſo impe- 
rious a meſlage, and ſo little expected from the Engliſh 
court, Temple was the perſon pitched on, whoſe declared 
averſion to the French intereſt was not likely to make 
him fail of vigour and promptitude in the execution of / 
his commiſſion-. 
Bur Charles next day felt a relenting i in this aſſumed 
vigour. Inſtead of Temple he diſpatched the earl of Fe- 
_ verſham, a creature of the duke's, and a+ Frenchman by 
birth: And he aid, that the meſſage being harſh in it- 
ſelf, it was needleſs to aggravate it by a difagreeable mef- 
ſenger. The prince left London; and the king, at his 
departure, aſſured him, that he never would abate in the 
leaſt point of the ſcheme concerted, and would enter into 
war with Lewis, if he rejected it. ; 
Nepocine LEw1s received the meſſage with ſeeming Far th 


199 complacency, He told Feverſham, that the king of 
England well knew, that be might always be maſter of 
Jy the 
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the peace; but ſome of the towns in Flanders, it ſeemed o HA P. 
LXVI. 
very hard to demand, eſpecially Tournay, upon whoſe 
fortifications ſuch immenſe ſums had been expended : 677. 
He would therefore take ſome fhort time to conſider of 
an anſwer, © Feverſham ſaid, that he was limited to two 
days ftay : But when that time was elapſed, he was pre- 
vailed on to remain ſome few days longer ; and he came 
away at laſt without any poſitive anſwer. Lewis ſaid, 
that he hoped his brother would not break with kim for 
one or two towns: And with regard to them too, he 
would ſend orders to his ambaſſador at London to treat 
with the king himſelf. Charles was foftened by the ſoft- 
neſs of France; and the blow was thus artfully eluded. 
The French ambaſſador, Barillon, owned at laſt, that 
he kad orders to yield all except Tournay, and even to 
treat about ſome equivalent for that fortreſs, if the king 
abſolutely inſiſted upon it, The prince was gone, Who 
had given ſpirit to the Engliſh court; and the negociation 
began to draw out into meſſages and returns from Paris. 
By intervals, however, the king could rouze himſelf, 
and ſhow ſtill ſome firmneſs and reſolution, ' Finding 
that affairs were not likely to come to any concluſion 
with France, he ſummoned, notwithſtanding the long 
' adjournment, the parliament on the fifteenth of January; 
an unuſual meaſure, and capable of giving alarm to the 
French court. Temple was ſent for'to the council, and 
the king told him, that he intended he ſhould go to Hol- 
land, in order to form a treaty of alliance with the States; 
and that the purpoſe of it ſhould be, like the triple league, 
to force both France and Spain to accept of the terms 
propoſed. Temple was ſorry to find this act of vigour 
qualified by ſuch a regard to France, and by ſuch an ap- 
pearance of indifference and neutrality between the par- 
ties, He told the king, that the reſolution agreed. on, 


mas to begin the war in conjunction with all the confe= © 9 
„ „ been 7 
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cn P, derates, in caſe of no direct and immediate anſwet from 
LLP rance : That this meaſure would fatisfy the prince, the 
1677. allies, and the people of England; advantages which 


1678. 


could not be expected from ſuch an alliance with Hol- 
land alone: That France would be diſobliged, and Spain 
likewiſe ; nor would the Dutch be ſatisfied with ſuch a 
faint imitation of the triple league, a meaſure concerted 
when they were equally at peace with both parties. For 
theſe reaſons, Temple declined the employment; and | 


Lawrence Hyde, ſecond ſon of chancellor 3 872955 
was ſent in his place. 


Tur Prince of G could not tel Aer con- 
tempt ſuch ſymptoms of weakneſs and vigoure onjoined in 
the. Engliſh counſels. - He was reſolved, however, to make 
the beſt of a meaſure, which he did not approve z and 
as Spain ſecretly. conſented, that her ally ſhould form 


2 league, which was ſeemingly directed againſt her as 


well as France, but which was to fall only on the latter, 


the States concluded the treaty in ha terms Fe by 


the king. 
Mzanwhllr, the Engliſh partiament 10 alten ſome! 


new adjournments; and the king was aſtoniſhed, that, 
notwithſtanding the reſolute meaſures, which, he thought, 
he had taken, great diſtruſt and jealouſy, and diſcontent 
were apt, at intervals, till to prevail among the mem- 
bers. Though in his ſpeech he had allowed, that a good, 
peace could no longer be expected from negociation, and 
aſſured them, that he was reſolved to enter into a war for. 
that purpoſe; the commons did not forbear to infert in, 
their reply ſeveral harſh and even unreaſonable clauſes, 
Upon his reproving them, they ſeemed penitent, and 
voted, that they would aſſiſt his majeſty in the proſecu- | 
tion of the war. A fleet of ninety fail, an army of thirty 
eulen men, and a \ mon of money were alſo voted, 

Great 


CHARLES I. 


Great difficulties were made by the commons with regard 0 HA, A Þ. 
to the army, which the houſe, judging by paſt meaſures, = ” 


believed to be intended more againſt the liberties of Eng- 
land than againſt the progteſs of the French Monarch. 
To this perilous ſituation had the king reduced both him- 
ſelf and the nation. In all debates, ſevere ſpeeches were 
made, and were received with ſeeming approbation : The 
duke and the treaſurer began to be apprehenſive of im- 
peachments: Many motions againſt the king's miniſters 
were loſt by a ſmall majority: The commons appointed © 
a day to conſider the ſtate of the kingdom with regard to 
popery : And they even went ſo far as to vote, that, how 
urgent ſoever the occaſion, they would lay no farther 
charge on the people, till ſecured againſt the prevalence -- 
of the catholic party. In ſhott, the parliament was im- 
patient for war whenever the king ſeemed averſe to it; 
but grew ſuſpicious of ſome ſiniſter deſign as ſoon as he 
complied with their requeſts, and ſeemed to enter into 
their meaſures, 

THE king was enraged at this laft vote: He regu. 
ed Temple with his popular notions, as he termed them; 
and aſked him how he thought the houſe of commons 
could be truſted for carrying on the war, ſhould it be'en- 

red on, when in the very commencement they made 

ch declarations. The uncertainties indeed of Charles's 
onduct were ſo multiplied, and the jealouſies on both ſides 
incurable, that even thoſe, who approached neareſt 
the ſcene of action, could not determine, whether the 
king ever ſeriouſly meant to enter into a war, or whether, 
if he did, the houſe of commons would not have taken 


advantage of his neceſſities, and made him purchaſe up | 
plies by a great ſacrifice of his authority 8, 

Tur king of France knew how to avail himſelf of all 
the adyantages, which theſe diſtractions afforded him. 


. Temple, 1 'S p. 461. "00 
D By 
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8 4 By his emiſſaries, he repreſented to the Dutch, the im- 


prudence of their depending on England; where an in- 


\, 2678. dolent- king, averſe to all war, eſpecially with France, 


Campaign 
_ of 1678. 


and ĩrreſolute in his meaſures, was actuated only by the 


uncertain breath of a factious parliament. To the ari- 
ſtocratical party, he remarked the danger of the prince's 
alliance with the royal family of England, and revived. 
their apprehenſions ; left, in imitation of his father, who 
had been hanoured with the ſame alliance, he ſhould vio- 
lently attempt to enlarge bis authority, and enſlave his 
native country. In order to enforce theſe motives with 
farther terrors, he himſelf took the field very early in the 
ſpring; and after threatning Luxembourg, Mons, and 
Namur, he ſuddenly ſat down: before Ghent and pres, 


and in a few weeks made himſelf maſter of both places. 


This ſucceſs gave great alarm to the Hollanders, who 
were no wiſe ſatisfied with the conduct of England, or 
with the ambiguous treaty lately concluded ; and it quicx- 
ened all their advances towards an accommodation. 
IMMEDIATELY after the parliament had voted the ſup- 
ply, the king began to inliſt forces; and, ſuch. was the 
ardour of the Engliſh for a war with France, that an 


army of above 2c,000 men, to the aſtoniſhment of Eu- 


rope, was completed in a few weeks, Three thouſand 


men under the duke of Monmouth, were ſent over to 


ſecure Oſtend: Some regiments were recalled from the 


French ſervice: A fleet was fitted out with great dili- 


gence: And a quadruple alliance was projected between, | 
England, Holland, Spain, and the Emperor. | 
Bur theſe vigorous meaſures received a ſudden damp! | 
from a paſſionate addreſs, of the lower houſe; in which 
they. juſtified all their paſt praceedings, that had given 


diſguſt to the king; deſired to be acquainted with the 


meaſures taken by him; prayed him to diſmiſs evil coun- 
ſellors; and named in particular the duke of Lauderdale, 


985 
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on whoſe 0 they Qrenuoully rnfified, m NA p. 
told them, that their addreſs was ſo extravagant, that er BY 
was not willing ſpeedily to give it the anſwer, which it 1678. 
deſerved, And he began again to lend an ear to the pro- 
poſals of Lewis, who offered him great ſums of money, 
if he would conſent to F ranceꝰs making an . 
peace with the allies. 
Teurrz, though: preſſed by the 1108 refuſed Wb 
any concern in ſo diſhonourable a negotiation : But 3 
informs us, that the king ſaid, there was one article 
propoſed, which ſo incenſed him, that, as long as he 
lived, he ſhould never forget it, Sir William goes no 
- farther ; but the editor of his works, the famous Dr. 
Swift, ſays, that the French, before they would agree to 
any payment, required as a preliminary, that the king 
ſhould engage: never to keep above 8000 regular troops 
in Great Britain*, Charles broke into a paſſion. 
„ 'Cod's-fiſh,” faid he, his uſual oath, does my bro- 
V „ ther of France think to ſerve me thus? Are all his 
„ promiſes to make me abſolute maſter of my people 
«<<. come to this? Or does he think that a thing to be done 
| % with eight thouſand men?“ . 
Van BEvERNING was the Dutch ambaſſador at Nicmee 
guen, a man of great authority with the States. He was 
eager for peace, and was perſuaded, that the reluQance 
of the king and the jealouſies of the parliament would 
for ever diſappoint the allies in their hopes of ſuccour 
from England. Orders were ſent him by the States to 
go to the French king at Ghent, and to concert the terms 
of-a general treaty, as well as procure a preſent truce 
for ſix weeks. The terms agreed on were much worſe for | | 
the Spaniards, than thoſe which had been planned by the 1 
king and the prince of Orange, Six towns, ſome of | | - 


To wit, 3000 men for Scotland, and the uſual guards and garriſons in 
England, amount ing to near 5000 men. Sir J. Dalrymple's App. p- 161» 
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egg chem if no great inifffortatice; were to be reſtored to 
5 them; But Vpres, Conde; Valenciennes, and — 

* in which conſiſted the chief ſtrength of their ons HF 
3 were to remain with France. N . 
_ © Gear murmurs aroſe in Eoglint \ os it v 

non, that Flanders was to be left in ſo defenceleſs a 
Condition. The chief complaints were levelled againſt 
te king, who, by his concurrence at firſt, by his favour k 
afterwards, and by his delays at laſt, had raiſed the power. 
of France to ſuch an enormous height, that it threatened _ 
the general liberties of Europe. Charles, uneaſy under 
theſe imputacþns, dreading the conſequence of loſing the 
affections of his ſubjects, and perhaps diſguſted with the 
* ſecret article propoſed by France, began to wiſh heartily 
for war, which, he hoped, would have reſtored him to i 
his ancient popularity. 
AN opportunity unexpectedly offered itſelf for his dif- 
. playing theſe new diſpoſitions, While the minifters at 
Bo Nimeguen were concerting the terms of a general treaty, 
| the marquis de Balbaces, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 'aſked 
the ambaſſadors of France, at what time France intended | 
to reſtore the fix towns in Flanders. They made no 
difficulty-i in declaring, that the king, their maſter, being 
obliged to ſee an entire reſtitution made to the Swedes of 


8 all chey had loſt in the war, could not evacuate theſe 
towns till that crown bad received ſatisfaction; and | 


that this detention of places was the only means to induce 1 
the powers of the north to accept ok the peace. | 1p} 


Tus States immediately gave the king intelligence of” | 


a pretenſion, which might be attended with ſuch danger- | 
. ous conſequences, The king was both ſurpriſed and 
angry. He immediately diſpatched Temple to concert 
with the States vigorous" meaſures for oppoſing France. 
Temple in ſix days concluded a treaty, by which Lewis 


1 . 3 to declare within ſixteen days after the date, 
that 


7 
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bel profernly evacuate the towns: And in cafe CH A! oy” 
of his refuſal, Holland was bound to continue the war 


and England to declare immediately _ wor n 


conjunction with the whole confederacy. - 
Alx theſe warlike meaſures were ſo ill ſeconded by the 


| nn where even the French miniſters were ſuſ- 


pected, with reaſon *, of carrying on ſome intrigues, that 
the commons We their former jealouſies againſt the 
king, een _ TON 3 


———— in his ee ee ee e 
patches in the Secretary's office at Paris, a more particular detail of theſe 


intrigues. They were carried on with lord Ruſſel, lotd Hollis, lord Berkſhire, 


the duke of Buckingham, Algernon Sydney, Montague, Bulftrode, col. Titus, 
Gr Edward Harley, fir Joha Baber, fir Roger Hill, Boſcawen, Littleton, 
Powle, Harbord, Hambden, . fir Thomas Armftrong, Hotham, Herbert, and 
ſome others of leſs note. Of theſe, lord Ruſſel and lord Hollis alone refuſed 
to touch any French money: All the others received preſents or bribes from 
Barillon. But we are to remark, that the party views of theſe men, and their 
well. founded jealouſies of the king and duke, engaged them, independently 


- 


of the money, into the ſame meaſures that were ſuggeſted to them by the 


French ambaſſador, The intrigues of France, therefore, with the parliament 
were a mighty ſmall engine in the, political machine. Thoſe with the king, 
which have always been known, were of infinitely greater conſequence. 
The ſums diftributed to all theſe men, excepting Montague, did not exceed 


16,000 pounds in three years; and therefore: Gala have Icli wegbt Th che 


two houſes, eſpecially when oppoſed to the influence of the crown. Accord- 
| Ingly we find, in all Barillon's diſpatches, a great anxiety that the parliament 
ſhould never be aſſembled. The conduct of theſe Engliſh patriots was more 


mean than criminal; and monfieur Courten ſays, that two hundred thouſand 
livres employed by the Spaniards, and Germans, would have more influence. 
than two millions diſtributed by France, See Sir J. Dalrymple's App. p. 111. 


It is amuſing to obſerve the general, and I may ſay national, rage excited by 
the late diſcovery of this ſecret negotiation,z chiefly on actount of Algernon 
Sydney, whom the blind prejudices. of party had exalted into.a hero, His 


ingratitude and breach of faith, in. applying for the king's pardon, and imme» | 


diately on his return entering into cabals for rebellion, form a conduct much 
more criminal than the taking of French gold : Yet the former circumſtance 
was always known, and always diſregarded, But every thing connefted with 
France is ſuppoſed, in England, to be polluted beyond all paſhbility of expi- 


ation, Even lord Ruſſel, whoſe conduct in this negotiation, was only fac- 
tious, and that in an ordinary degree, is r. F. to be ee by the 


ſame diſcovery, 
The 


« =_— 
% 
> 


8 re AP, The king by a meſſage repreſented the danger of diſarming 
— before peace were finally concluded ; and he recommended 
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to their conſideration, whether he could honourably recal 
his forces from thoſe towns in Flanders, which were put 
under his protection, and which had at preſent no other 


means of defence. The commons agreed to prolong the 


derm with regard to theſe forces. Every thing indeed in 


Europe bore the appearance of war. France had poſi- 
tively declared, that ſhe would not evacuate the fix towns 
before the requiſite ceflion was made to Sweden ; and her 


honour ſeemed now engaged to ſupport that declaration. 
Spain and the Empire, diſguſted with the terms of peace 
impoſed by Holland, ſaw with pleaſure the proſpect of a 


powerful ſupport from the new reſolutions of Charles. 


Holland itſelf, encouraged by the' prince of Orange and 


his party, was not diſpleaſed to find, that the war would 


be renewed on more equal terms. The allied army _ 


under that prince was approaching towards Mons, then 


| blockaded by France. A conſiderable body of Engliſh 


under the duke of Monmouth, was ready to join him. 


CrarLes uſually paſſed a great part of his time in the 


women's apartments, particularly thoſe of the ducheſs of 


Portſmouth ; where, among other gay company, he often 


met with Barillon, the French ambaſſador, a man of | 


polite converſation, who was admitted into all the amuſe- 


ments of that inglorious, but agreeable monarch. It Was 
the charms of this ſauntering, eaſy life, which, during 
his later years, attached Charles to his miſtreſſes. By 
the inſinuations of Barillon and the ducheſs of Portſ- 


mouth, an order was, in an unguarded hour, procured, | 4 


which inſtantly changed the face of affairs in Europe. 
One du Cros, a French fugitive monk, was ſent . to 


Temple, direQing him to apply to the Swediſh ambaſſa- 


dor, and perſuade him not to inſiſt on the conditions 
required-by France, but to ſacrifice to general peace thoſe 


intereſts 


— 


—— 


We 
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8 inet e Heer Du Cros, who had ſecretly received © — 


inſtructions from Barillon, publiſhed every where in 
Holland the commiſſion with which he was intruſted; 
and all men took the alarm. It was concluded, that 
Charles's ſudden alacrity for war was as ſuddenly extin- 
guiſhed, and that no ſteady meaſures could ever be taken 
with England. The king afterwards, when ge 
Temple, treated this important matter in. raillery ;; and 
ſaid laughing, that the rogue du Cros had outwitted 
enn iis | 


Tus negotiations eee ee Aill con- 
tinued ; and the French ambaſſadors: ſpun out the time, 
till the morning of the critical day, which, by the late 
treaty between England and Holland, was to determine, 
whether a ſudden peace or a long war were to have place 


Van Beverning, and told him, that they had received 
orders to conſent to the evacuation of the towns, and 
immediately to conclude and ſign the peace. Van Bever- 


ning might have refuſed compliance, becauſe” it was 


in Chriſtendom. The French ambaſſadors came then to 
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now impoſſible to procure the confent and concurrence of ft Avgeft, 


Spain; but he had entertained ſo juſt an ideg of the 
fluctuations in the Engliſh counſels, and was ſo much 


alarmed by the late commiſſion given to du Cros, that he 


deemed it fortunate for the republic to finiſh on any terms 
a dangerous war, where they were likely to be very ill 
ſupported, The papers were inſtantly drawn, and ſigned 


by the miniſters of France and Holland between eleven 


and twelve o'clock at night. By this treaty, France 


ſecured the poſſeſſion of Franchecomte, together with 
Cambray, Aire, St. Omers, Valenciennes, Tournay, 
Ypres, Bouchaine, Caſſel, &c. and reſtored to Spain 


only Charleroi, Courtrai, Oudenard, Aeth, Ghent, and 
Limbourg, 


Nxxr day Temple Eres, an ark fic England, 


which brought the ratifications of the treaty lately con- 


cluded 


c 
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HA . cluded with the States, together with arders immediately 


255 praceed to the exchange of them. Charles was now 


2678. returned ta his former inclinations for war with France. 


VAR BgvarninG was loudly exclaimed againſt by 
the ambaſſadors of the allies at Nimeguen, eſpecially 
thoſe of Brandenburg and Denmark, whoſe maſters were 
obliged. by the treaty to reſtore all their acquiſitions. 
The miniſters of. Spain and the emperor were ſullen and 
diſguſted; and all men hoped, that the States, impor- 
tuned and encouraged by continual ſolicitations from 
England, would diſavow their ambaſſador,, and renew 
the war. The prince of Orange even took an extraor- 
dinary ſtep, in order to engage them to that meaſure; or 
perhaps to give vent to his on ſpleen and reſentment. 
The day aſter ſigning the peace at Nimeguen, he attacked 
the French army at St. Dennis near Mons; and gained 
ſome advantage over Luxembourg, who reſted ſecure on 
the faith of the treaty, and concluded the war to be 
finiſhed, , The prince knew, at leaſt had reaſon to 
believe, that the peace was ſigned, though it had not 
been formally notified to hm; and he here ſacrificed 
wantonly, without a proper motive, the lives of many 


brave men on both ſides, who fell in n „ 


conteſted action. 

Hype was ſent over with a view of perſuading the 
States to difavow Van Beverning ; and the king promiſed, 
that England, if ſhe might depend on Holland, would 
immediately declare war, and would purſue it, till France 
were reduced to reaſonable conditions. Charles at pre- 
ſent went farther than words, He hurried on the em- 
barkation of his army for Flanders; and all his.prepa- 


rations wore a hoſtile appearance, But the States had 
been too often deceived to truſt him any longer. They 
ratified the treaty ſigned at Nimeguen ; and all the other - 
powers of Farne nn. after much clamour and 
many 
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many alen ae. to accept of we tems eecmee H 4 * 
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Lx wIs had now e the height of that glory; pers 
which ambition can afford. His miniſters and negotia- Nimezuen. 


tors appeared as much ſuperior to thoſe of all Europe in 
dhe cabinet, as his generals and armies had been experi- 
enced in the field. A ſucceſsful war had been carried on 
againſt an alliance, compoſed of the greateſt potentates 
in Europe. Conſiderable conqueſts had been made, and 
his territories enlarged on every fide... An advantageous 
peace was at laſt concluded, where he had given the law. 
The allies were ſo enraged againſt each other, that they 
were not likely to cement ſoon in any new confederacy, 
And thus he had, during ſome years, a real proſpect of 
attaining the monarchy of Europe, and of exceeding the 
empire of Charlemagne, perhaps equalling that of ancient ö 
Rome, Had Englami continued much longer in the ſame 
condition, and under the ſame government, it is not eaſy. 
to conceive, that he could have failed of his purpoſe. 
Ix proportion as theſe circumſtances exalted the French, 
they excited indignation among the Engliſh, whoſe ani- 
moſity, rouzed by terror, mounted to a great height 
againſt that rival nation. Inſtead of taking the lead in: 
the affairs of Europe, Charles, they thought, had, con- 
trary to his own honour and intereſt, acted a part ens 


tirely ſubſervient to the common enemy; and in all his 
meaſures had either no project at all, or ſuch as was highly 
criminal and dangerous. While Spain, Holland, the 
emperor, the princes of Germany called aloud on Eng- 
land to lead them to victory and to liberty, and conſpired . 
to raiſe her to a ſtation more glorious than ſhe had ever 
before attained ; her king, from mean pecuniary motives, - 
had ſecretly fold his alliance to Lewis, and was bribed . 


into an intereſt contrary to that of his people. His active 


| gms in conjunction with France were highly per- 
. nicious z 


* e 


= 
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0 — nicious; his neutrality was equally ignominious ; and ths. 
jealous, refractory behaviour of the parliament, though 

"= in itſelf dangerous, was. the only remedy for ſo. many 
greater ills, with which the public, from the miſguided 

© counſels of the king, was ſo nearly threatened. Such 

were the diſpoſitions of men's minds at the conclufion of 

the peace of Nimeguen : And theſe diſpoſitions naturally 

| prepared the way for the events which followed. 

State of " We muſt now return to the affairs of Scotland, which 
Scotland, We left in ſome diſorder, after the ſuppreſſion of the 
inſurrection in 1666. The king, who at that time 


endeavoured to render himſelf popular in England, _ 


adopted like meaſures in Scotland; and he entruſted the 
government into the hands chiefly of Tweddale, and Sir 
Robert Murray, men of prudence and moderation, Theſe 

| miniſters made it their principal object to compoſe the 
religious differences, which ran high, and for which 
ſcarcely any modern nation but the Dutch, had as yet 
found the proper remedy. As rigour and reſtraint had 
failed of ſucceſs in Scotland, a ſcheme of comprehenſion 
was tried ; by which it was intended to diminiſh greatly 
the authority of biſhops, to aboliſh their negative voice, 
in the eccleſiaſtical courts, and to leave them little more 
than the right of precedency among the preſbyters. But 
the preſbyterian zealots entertained great jealouſy againſt 
this ſcheme. They remembered, that, by ſuch gradual 
ſteps, king James had endeavoured to introduce epiſco- 
— pacy. Should the ears and eyes of men be once recon- 
ciled to the name and habit of biſhops, the whole power 
of the function, they dreaded, would ſoon follow: The 
leaſt communication with unlawful and antichriſtian inſti- 
tutions they eſteemed dangerous and criminal: Touch not, 
taſte not, handle not; this cry went out amongſt them: 
And the king's miniſters at laſt perceived, that they ſhould 
proſtitute the dignity of government, by making ad- 
| vances, 


. 
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varices, to which the malcontents were determined not to © WAP * 
Tux next project adopted was that of indulgence, In 7. a 
proſecution of this ſcheme, the moſt popular of the 
expelled preachers, without requiring any terms of ſub- 
miſſion to the eſtabliſhed religion, were ſettled in vacant 
churches; and ſmall ſalaries of about twenty pounds a- 
' year were offered to the reſt, till they ſhould otherwiſe be 
provided for, Theſe laſt refuſed'the king's bounty, which 
they conſidered as the wages of a criminal ſilence. Even 
the former ſoon repented their compliance. The people, 
who had been accuſtomed to hear them rail againſt their 
ſuperiors, and preach to the times, as they termed it, 
deemed their ſermons languid and ſpiritleſs, when deprived 
bf theſe ornaments, Their uſual gifts, they thought, had 
left them, on account of their ſubmiſſion, which was ſtig- 
matized as eraſtianiſm. They gave them the appellation, 
not of miniſters of Chriſt, but of the king's curates ; as the 
clergy of the eſtabliſhed church were commonly dengmi- 
nated the b;/bop's curates. The preachers themſelves re- 
turned in a little time to their former practices, by which 
they hoped to regain their former dominion over the minds 
of men. The conventicles multiplied daily in the weſt : 
The clergy of the eſtabliſhed church were inſulted ; The 
laws were neglected: The covenanters even met daily in 
arms at their places of worſhip : And though they uſually 
diſperſed themſelves after divine ſervice, yet the govern- 
ment took a juſt alarm at ſeeing men, who were fo entirely 
governed by their ſeditious teachers, dare to ſet authority 
at defiance, and during a time of full peace, to put them- 
ſelves in a military poſture, 
THERE was here, it is apparent, in the political body, 
a diſcaſe dangerous and inveterate; and the government 
had tried every remedy, but the true: one, to. allay and 
correct it. An unlimited zoleration, after ſects have 


Vor, VIII. 9 7 diffuſed | ' 
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0 4 A P. diffuſed" den and are ſtrongly rooted, is the only 
2 expedient, which can allay their fervour, and make the 


. civil union acquire a ſuperiority above religious diſtine- 
tions. But as the operations of this regimen are com- 


_ monly. gtadual, and at firſt imperceptible, vulgar poli- 
ticians are apt, for that reaſon, to have recourſe to more | 


haſty and more dangerous remedies. It is obſervable too, 
that theſe non-conformiſts in Scotland neither offered nor 
demanded toleration; but laid claim to an entire ſuperi- 
ority, and to the exercife of extreme rigour againſt their 
adverſaries. The covenant, which they idolized, was a 
perſecuting, as well as a ſeditious band of confederacy ; 
and the government, inſtead of treating them like mad- 
men, who ſhould be ſoothed, and flattered, and deceived 
into tranquillity, thought themſelves intitled to a rigid 


" obedience, and were too apt, from a miſtaken policy, to 
retaliate upon the diſſenters, who had rot from the 
ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, 

AmIDST theſe diſturbances, a new parliament was 
aſſembled at Edinburgh >; and Lauderdale was ſent down 
commiĩſſioner. The zealous preſbyterians, who were the 
chief patrons of liberty, were too obnoxious to reſiſt, 

with any ſucceſs, the meaſures of government; and in 
parliament the tide ſtill ran ſtrongly in favour of monar- 
chy. The commiſſioner had ſuch influence as to get two 
acts paſſed, which were of great conſequence. to the eccle- 
ſtaſtical and civil liberties of the kingdom. By the one, 
it was declared, that the ſettling of all things with regard 
to the external government of the church was a right of 
the crown : That-whatever related to eccleſiaſtical meet- 
ings, matters, and perſons, was to be ordered, according 
to ſuch directions as the king ſhould ſend to his privy 
council : And that theſe, being publiſhed by them, 
ſhould have the force of laws. The other act N 


FA 5 of 1569. | 
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the militia, which" the king by his own . had C HA P. 


two years before eſtabliſhed, inſtead of the army which 


was diſbanded. By this act, the militia was ſettled, to the 2678. 


number of 22000) men, who were to be conſtantly armed, 


and regularly diſciplined. And it was farther enacted, . 


that theſe troops ſhould be held in readineſs to march into 
England, Ireland, or any part of the king's dominions, 
for any cauſe in which his majęſty's authority, power, or 
greatneſs was concerned; on receiving orders, not from 
the king himſelf, but from the privy council If Scotland. 


LAUDERDALE boaſted extremely of his ſervices in 
procuring theſe two laws, The king by the former was 
rendered abſolute maſter. of the church, and might 
legally, by his edict, re-eſtabliſh, if he thought proper, 
the catholic religion in Scotland. By the latter he ſaw 
a powerful force ready at his call: He had even the 
advantage of being able to diſguiſe his orders under the 
name of the privy council; and in caſe of failure in his 
enterprizes, could, by ſuch a pretence, apologize for 
his conduct to the parliament of England. But in pro- 
portion as theſe laws were agreeable to the king, they 
gave alarm to the Engliſh commons, and were the chief 
cauſe of the redoubled attacks, which they made upon 
Lauderdale. Theſe attacks, however, ſerved only to 
fortify him in his intereſt with the king; and though it 


is probable, that the militia of Scotland, during the di- 
vided ſtate of that kingdom, would, if matters had come 


to extremities, have been of little ſervice againſt England; 


yer did Charles regard the credit of it as a conſiderable 


_ ſupport to his authority: And Lauderdale, by degrees, 


became the prime or rather ſole miniſter for Scotland. 


The natural indolence of the king diſpoſed him to place 
entire confidence in a man, who had ſo far extended the 


royal prerogative, and who was {till diſpoſed to render it 


abſolutely uncontroulable. 
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In a ſubſequent ſeſſion of the ſame parliament i, a 


ſevere law was enacted againſt conventicles. Ruinous 


2678, 


fines were impoſed both on the preachers and hearers, 
even if the meetings had been in houſes ; but field con- 


venticles were ſubjected to the penalty of death and 
* confiſcation of goods: Four hundred marks Scotch were 
offered as à reward to thoſe who ſhould ſeize the crimi- 
nals; and they were indemnified for any laughter, which 
tbey might commig in the execution of ſuch an under- 
taking. And as it was found difficult to get evidence 
"againſt theſe conventicles, however numerous, it was 


enacted by another law, that, whoever, being required 


by the council, refufed to give information upon oath, 
ſhould be puniſhed by arbitrary fines, by impriſonment, 
"or by baniſhment to the plantations, Thus all perſecution 


naturally, or rather neceſſarily, adopts the iniquities, as 


well as rigours, of the inquiſition. What a conſiderable 
part of the ſociety conſider as their duty and honour, and 


even many of- the oppoſite party are apt to regard with 
compaſſion and indulgence, can by-no other expedient be 
ſubjected to ſuch ſevere penalties as the natural ſentiments 
of mankind appropriate only to the greateſt crimes, | 

' Troven Lauderdale found this ready compliance in 
the parliament, a party was formed againſt him, of which 
duke Hamilton was the head. This nobleman, with 


Tweddale, and others, went to London, and applied to 
the king, who, during the preſent depreſſion and in- 
ſignificance of parliament, was alone able to correct the 
abuſes of Lauderdale's adminiſtration. But even their 


complaints to him might be dangerous; and all ap- 
proaches of truth to the throne were barred by the 


Tidiculous law againſt leafing-making ; a law, which 


ſeems to have been extorted by the ancient nobles, in 
order to protect their own tyranny, oppreſſion, and 


i 28th of July, 1670, 
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injuſtice, . Great. precautions, therefore, were uſed by © HA Þ. 
the Scattiſh malcontents in their repreſentations to 8 
king ; but no redreſs was obtained. Charles loaded them 1678. 
with carefles, and continued Lauderdale in his autho- 
rity. 
A VERY bad, at leaſt a ſevere uſe was 3 of this 
authority. The privy council diſpoſſeſſed twelve gentle- 
men or noblemen of their houſes * ; which were converted 
into ſo many garriſons, eſtabliſhed for the ſuppreſſion of | 
conventicles. The nation, it was pretended, was really, | 
on account of theſe religious aſſemblies, in a ſtate of war; 
and by the ancient law, the king, in ſuch an emergence, 
was empowered to place a garriſon in any houſe, where 
he ſhould judge it expedient. 


IT were endleſs to recount every act of violence and 
arbitrary authority exerciſed during Lauderdale's adminiſ- 
tration, All the Jawyers were put from the bar, nay, 
baniſhed by the king s order twelve miles from the capi- 
tal, and by that means the whole juſtice of the kingdom 
was ſuſpended for a year ; ; till theſe lawyers were brought 
to declare it as their opinion, that all appeals to parlia- 
ment were illegal. A letter was procured from the king, 
for expelling twelve of the chief magiſtrates of Edin- 
burgh, and declaring them incapable of all public office ; 
though their only crime had been their want of compli- 
ance with Lauderdale, The burroughs of Scatland have 

- A privilege of meeting once a-year by their deputies in or- 
der to conſider the ſtate of trade, and make bye laws for 
its regulation : In this convention a petition was voted, 
complaining of ſome late acts, which obſtructed commerce, = 
and praying the king, that he would impower his com- | 
miſſioner, in the next ſeſſion of parliament, to give his . 
aſſent for repealing them, For this prefumption, as it 
was called, ſeveral of the members were fined and i impri- 


\ | k In 1675. 
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ſoned. One More, a member of patliament, having 


moved in the houſe, that, in imitation of the Engliſh 
1678. parliament, no bill ſhould pals except after three readings, 


he was, for this pretended offence, Oy: * to 
peiſog by the commiſſioner. ; | 
THE private deportment of Lauderdale was as inſolent 
and provoking as his public adminiſtration was violent 
and tyrannical. Juſtice likewiſe was univerſally perverted 
by faction and intereſt: And from the great rapacity of 
that duke, and ſtill more of his dytcheſs, all offices and 
favours were openly put to ſale. 'No-one was allowed 
to approach the throne who was not dependant on him; 
and no remedy could be hoped for or obtained againſt his 
manifold oppreſſions. The caſe of Mitchel ſhows, that 
this miniſter was as'much deſtitute of truth and honour a: as 
of lenity and Juſtice. | | 
MrTtcHeL was a deſperate fanatic, and had ee 
a reſolution of aſſaſſinating Sharpe, archbiſhop of St. 
Andrews, who, by his former apoſtaſy and ſubſequent 
rigour, had rendered himſelf extremely odious to the 
covenanters. In the year 1668, Mitchel fired a piſtol at 
the primate, as he was fitting in his' coach ; but the 
biſhop of Orkney, ſtepping into the coach, happened"to 
ſtretch out his arm, which intercepted the ball, and was 
much ſhattered by it. This happened in the principal 
ſtreet of the city; but ſo generally was the archbiſhop 
hated, that the aſſaſſin was allowed peaceably to walk 
off; and having turned a ftreet or two, and thrown off a 
wig, which diſguiſed him, he immediately appeared in 
public, and remained altogether unſuſpected. Some 
years after, Sharpe remarked one, who ſeemed to eye hitn 
very eagerly ; and being {till anxious, leſt an attempt of 
aſſaſſination ſhould be renewed, he ordered the man to be 
ſeized and examined. Two loaded piſtols were found 
_ 1 ; and as he was now concluded to be the 
author 
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author of the former attempt, Sharpe promiſed, that, if & ma P,, 
he would confeſs his guilt, he ſhould be diſmiſſed without * —_ 


any puniſhment. Mitchel (for the conjecture was juſt), 


was ſo credulous as to believe him; but was immediately 


produced before the council by the faithleſs primate. The 
council, having no proof againſt him, but hoping to 
involve the whole body of covenanters in this odious 
crime, ſolemnly renewed the promiſe of pardon, if he 
would make a full diſcovery; and it was a great diſ- 


appointment to them, when they found, upon his con- 
feſſion, that only one perſon, who was now dead, had 
been acquainted with his bloody purpoſe. Mitchel was 
then carried before a court of judicature, and required to 
renew his confeſſion ; but being apprehenſive, leſt, tho”. 


à pardon for life had been promiſed. him, other corporal 
puniſhment might ſtill be inflicted, he refuſed com- 


pliance; and was ſent back to priſon. He was next 


examined before the council, under pretence of his being 
concerned in the inſurrection at Pentland ; and though 
no proof appeared againſt him, he was put to the queſ- 


tion, and, contrary to the moſt obvious, principles of 
equity, was urged to accuſe himſelf, He endured the 


torture with fingular reſolution, and continued obſtinate 


in the denial of a crime, of which, it is believed, he 


really was not guilty, Inſtead of obtaining his liberty, 
he was ſent to the Baſs, a very high rock, ſurrounded by 
the ſea; at this time converted into a ſtate priſon, and 
full of the unhappy covenanters. He there remained in 


great miſery, loaded with irons; till the year 1677, 
when it was reſoved; by ſome new examples to ſtrike a 


freſh terror into the . perſecuted, but ſtil obſtinate en- 
thuſiaſts. Mitchel was then brought before a court of 
judicature, and put upon his trial, for an attempt to 
aſſaſſinate an archbiſhop. and a privy counſellor, His 
former confeſſion was pleaded againſt him, and was 
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vr p. proved by. the teſtimony of the duke of Lauderdale, lord 


commiſfoner, lord Hatton his brother, the ear] of 


106. Rothes, and the primate himſelf, | Mitchel, beſides 


maintaining that the privy counſel was no court of judi- 
cature, and that a confeſſion before them was not judicial, 
aſſerted, that he had been engaged to make that confeſſion. 
by a ſolemn promiſe. of, pardon. The four privy coun- 
ſellors denied upon oath, that any ſuch promiſe had ever 
been given. The priſoner then deſired; that the council. 
books might be produced in court; and even offered. a. 
copy of that day's proceedings to be read; but the privy 
counſellors maintained, that, after they had made oath, 
no farther proof could be admitted, and that the books 
of council contained the king's ſecrets, which were on 
no account to be divulged. They were not probably. 

aware, when they ſwore, that the clerk having engroſſed 
the'promiſe of pardon in the narrative of MitchePs con- 
feſſion, the whole minute had been ſigned by the chan 
cellor, and that the proofs of their perjury were by that 
means committed to record. Though the priſoner was 
condemned, Lauderdale was ſtill inclined to pardon him; 
but the unrelenting primate rigorouſly inſiſted upon his 
execution, and ſaid, that, if aſſaſſins remained un- 
puniſhed, his life muſt be expoſed to perpetual danger. 
Mitchel was accordingly executed at Edinburgh in 
January 1678. Such a complication of _ cruelty and 
treachery ſhews the character of thoſe miniſters, to whom 
the king had, at this time, entruſted the government of 
Scotland, 


LavuDERDALE's adminiſtration, beſides the iniquities 
arifing from the violence of his temper, and the ſtill 
greater iniquities inſeparable from all projects of perſe- 
cution, was attended with other circumſtances, which 
engaged him in ſevere and arbitrary meaſures. An abſo- 
lute government was to be introduced, which on its 

commencement 
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eommencement is often moſt rigorous and tyranny was C 22 P,. 
Rill obliged; for want of military power, to cover itſelf, 


under an appearance of law; a fituation which rendered 
it extremely, aukward in its motions, and by proyoking 
oppoſition, extended the violence of its oppreſſions. 


THe rigours exerciſed againſt conventicles, inſtead 
of breaking the ſpirit of the fanatics, had tended only, 
as is uſual, to render them more obſtinate, to encreaſe 
the fervour of their zeal, to link them more cloſely 
together, and to inflame them againſt the eftabliſhed 
hierarchy. The commonalty, almott every where in the 
ſouth, particularly in the weſtern counties, frequented 
conventicles without reſerye; and the gentry, though 
they themſelves commonly abſtained from theſe illegal 
places of worſhip, connived at this irregularity in their 
inferiors. In order to intereſt the former on the fide of 
the perſecutors, a bond or contract was by order of the 
privy council tendered to the landlords in the weft, by 
which tkey were to engage for the good behaviour of 
their tenants ;-and in caſe any tenant frequented a con- 
yenticle, the landlord was to ſubject himſelf to the ſame 
fine as could by law be exacted from the delinquent; It 
was ridiculous to give ſanction to laws by voluntary 
contracts: It was iniquitous to make one man anſwerable 
for the conduct of another: It was illegal to impoſe ſuch 
hard conditions upon men, who had no wiſe offended. 


For theſe reaſons, the greater part of the gentry refuſed }. 


to ſign theſe bonds; and Lauderdale, enraged at this 
oppoſition, endeavoured to break their ſpirit by expedi- 

ents, which were ſtill more unuſual and more arbitrary: 
Tux law enacted againſt conventicles, had called 
them ſeminaries of rebellion. This expreſſion, which 
was nothing but a flouriſh of rhetoric, Lauderdale and 
the privy council were willing to underſtand in a literal 
ſenſe ; ; and becauſe the weſtern counties abounded in 
conventicles, 
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C.H A P. conventicles, though otherwiſe in profound peace, they 
Ly pretended that / theſe counties were in a ſtate of actual 
2678. war and rebellion. They made therefore an agreement 


with ſome highland chieftains to call out their clans, to 
the number of 8000 men: To theſe they joined the 
guards, and the militia of Angus: And they ſent the 
whole to live at free quarters upon the lands of ſuch as 
had refuſed the bonds illegally required of them. The. 
obnoxious. counties were the moſt populous and moſt. 
induſtrious. in Scotland. The highlanders . were the 
people the moſt diſorderly and the leaſt civilized. It is 
eaſy to imagine the havoc and deſtruction which enſued. 
A multitude, not accuſtomed to diſcipline, averſe to the 
reſtraint of laws, trained up in rapine and violence, were. 
let looſe amidſt thoſe whom they were taught to regard as 
enemies to their prince and to. their religion, Nothing, 
eſcaped their ravenous hands : By menaces, by violence,, 
and ſometimes by tortures, men were obliged to diſcover 
their concealed wealth. Neither age, nor ſex, nor inno- 
cence afforded protection : And the gentry, finding that, 
even thoſe who had been moſt compliant, and who had 
ſubſcribed the bonds, were equally expoſed to the rapacity 
"of thoſe barbarians, confirmed themſelves ſtill more in 
the reſolution of refuſing them. The voice of the nation 
was raiſed againſt this enormous outrage; and after two 
months free quarter, the highlanders were ſent back to 
their hills, loaded with the poly and execrations of the 
weſt. 

Tnosk who had been = nh to ſubſcribe the bonds, 
could find no ſecurity but by turning out ſuch tenants as 
they ſuſpected of an inclination to conyenticles, and 
thereby depopulating their eſtates. © To encreaſe_ the 
miſery of theſe unhappy farmers,” the council enacted, 
that none ſhould be received any where, or allowed a 
habitation, who brought not a certificate of his con- 

formity . 


WHA ne 


formity from the pariſh- miniſter. That the obſtinate © H A. 


and refractory might not eſcape farther perſecution, a 


new device was fallen upon. By the law of Scotland, 278+ 
any man, who ſhould go before a magiſtrate, and ſwear 
that he thought himſelf in danger from another, might 
obtain a writ of la- burrotus, as it is called; by which 
the latter was bound, under the penalty of impriſonment 
and outlawry, to find ſecurity for his good behaviour. 
Lauderdale entertained the abſurd notion of making the 
king ſue out writs of law-burrows | againſt his ſubjects. 
On this pretence, the refuſers of the bonds were ſum- 
moned to appear before the council, and were required to 
bind themſelves, under the penalty of two years* rent, 
neither to frequent conyenticles themſelves, nor allow 
their family and tenants to be preſent at thoſe unlawful 
aſſemblies. Thus chicanery was joined to tyranny; and 
the majeſty of the king, inſtead of being exalted, was in 
reality proſtituted; as if he were obliged to ſeek the fame. 
ſecurity, which one e * require tl an- 
e a > 2 

Ir was an old W but {ſeldom 5 that a man, 
who was accuſed of any crime, and did not appear, in 
order to ſtand his trial, might be intercommuned, that is, 
he might be publicly outlawed ;/and whoever afterwards, 
either on account of buſineſs, relation, nay charity, had 
the leaſt intercourſe with him, was ſubjected. to the ſame 
penalties. as could by law be inflicted on the criminal 
himſelf, Several writs of intercommuning were now 
iſſued againſt the hearers and preachers in conventicles; 
and by this ſevere and even abſurd law, crimes and guilt 
went on multiplying in a geometrical proportion, Where 
laws themſelves are ſo violent, it is no wonder that an 
adminiſtration ſhould be tyrannical. 


LEesT the cry of an oppreſſed people ſhould reach the 


throne, the council forbad, under ſevere penalties, all 
noblemen 
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e HA P. noblemen ot gentlemen of landed property to leave the 
N 12 or kingdom: A fevers edict, eſpecially where the ſovereign 
2638. himſelf reſided. in a foreign country. Notwithſtanding 


this act of council, Caflils firſt, afterwards Hamilton and 
Tweddale, went to London, and laid their complaints 
before the king. Theſe violent proceedings of Lauder- 
dale were oppoſite to the natural temper of Charles; and 
he immediately iſſued orders for diſcontinuing the bonds 
and the writs of law-burrows. But as he was com- 
monly little touched wich what lay at a diſtance, he 
entertained not the proper indignation againſt thoſe who 
had abuſed his authority: Even while he retracted theſe 
oppreſſive meaſures, he was' prevailed with to avow and 
, praiſe them in a letter, which he wrote to the privy 
council. This proof of confidence might fortifv the 
hands of the miniſtry; but the king fan a manifeſt 
- riſque of loſing the affections of his ſubjects, by not 
permitting, even thoſe who were deſirous of ir, to diſ- 
tinguiſh between him and their oppreſſors. ru 

Ir is reported ', that Charles, after a full 1 heating of 
the debates concerning Scottiſh affairs, faid, * per- 
« ceive, that Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad 
« things againſt the people of Scotland; but I cannot 
“find, that he has ated any thing contrary to my in- 
*© tereft,” A ſentiment unworthy of a ſovereign ! 
Donis the abſence of Hamilton and the other dif- 
contented lords, the king allowed Lauderdale to ſummon 
a convention of eſtates at Edinburgh. This aſſembly, 
beſides granting ſome money, beſtowed applauſe on all 
Lauderdale's adminiſtration, and in their addreſſes to the 
king, expreſſed the higheſt contentment and ſatisfaction. 
But theſe inſtances of complaiſance had the contrary 
effect in England from what was erpecicd 1 the con- 
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trivers of them. All men there concluded, that in Scot- O 3 5 P, 
land the very voice of liberty was totally ſuppreſſed ; and 
that, by the prevalence of tyranny, grievances were ſo 12678. 
rivetted, that it was become dangerous even to mention 
them, or complain to the prince, who alone was able to 
redreſs them. From the ſlavery of the neighbouring 
kingdom, they inferred the arbitrary diſpoſition of the 
king; and from the violence with which fovereign power 
was there exerciſed, they apprehended the miſeries, which 
might enſue to themſelves upon their loſs of liberty, If 
perſecution, it was aſked, by a proteſtant church could be 
carried to ſuch extremes, what might be dreaded from 
the prevalence of popery, which had ever, in all ages, 
made open profeſſion of exterminating by fire and ſword 
eyery oppoſite ſect or communion ? And if the firſt ap- 
proaches towards unlimited authority were ſo tyrannical, 
how diſmal its final eftabliſhment; when all dread of op- 
| poſition ſhall at laſt be removed by mercenary armies, 
4 and all ſenſe of ſhame by long and inveterate habit? 
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impeachment —— Popiſh plot——New council | 
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HE Engliſh nation, ever ſince the fatal league with 
France, had entertained violent jealouſies againſt 


the court ; and the ſubſequent meaſures, adopted by the 
king, had tended more to encreaſe than cure the general 
prejudices. Some myſterious deſign was till ſuſpected in 
every enterprize and profeffion : Arbitrary power and 
popery were apprehended as the ſcope of all projects: 
Each breath or rumour made the people ſtart with 
anxiety : Their enemies, they thought, were in their 
very boſom, and had gotten poſſeſſion of their ſovereign's 


confidence. While in this timorous, jealous diſpoſition, 
| the 
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the cty of a 5 all on a ſudden ſtruck their ears: They © SA p. 


- were wakened from their lumber ; and like men affright- 


ened and in the dark, took every figure for a ſpectre. The 1671. 


terror of each man became the ſource of terror to an- 
other. And an univerſal panic being diffuſed, reaſon 
and argument and common ſenſe and common humanity 
loſt all influence over them. From this diſpoſition of 
men's minds we are to account for the progreſs of the 


'PoPISH PLOT, and the credit given to it; an event, The Popifh 


which would otherwiſe TRE oe and altogether 
inexplicable, 


On the 12th of Auguſt, one Kirby, a chemiſt, 
' accoſted the king, as he was walking in the park: © Sir,” 
ſaid he, © keep within the company: Your enemies have 
| « a deſign upon your life ; and you may be ſhot in this 
c very walk.” Being aſked the reaſon of theſe ſtrange 
ſpeeches, he ſaid, that two men, called Grove and 
Pickering, had engaged to ſhoot the king, and Sir George 
Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, to poiſon him. This 
Intelligence; he added, had been communicated to him 
by doctor Tongue ; whom, if permitted, he would in- 
troduce to his majeſty. Tongue was a divine of the 
church of England; a man active, reſtleſs, Full of pro- 
Jjects, void of underſtanding. He brought papers to the 
king, which contained information of à plot, and were 
_ digeſted into forty-three articles. The king, not having 
' leiſure to peruſe them, ſent them to the treaſurer, Danby, 
and ordered the two informers to lay the buſineſs before 
that miniſter, ' Tongue confeſſed to Danby, that he 
himſelf had not drawn the papers, that they had. been 
ſecretly thruſt under his door, and that, though he ſuf- 
peed, he did not certainly know, who was the author. 
After a few days, he returned, and told the treaſurer, 
that his ſuſpicions, he found, were juſt ; and that the 


author of the intelligence, whom he had met twice or 
thrice 
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ene thier in the fret, had acknowledged the whole matter, 


and had given him a more particular account of the con- 
ſpiracy, but defired, that his name might be concealed, 
being apprehenſive leſt the papiſts ſhould murder him. 
Tux information was renewed with regard to Grove's 
and Pickering's intentions of ſhooting the king; and 
Tongue even pretended, that, at a particular time, they 
were to ſet out for Windſor with that intention. Orders 
were given for arreſting them, as ſoon as they ſhould 
appear in that place: But though this alarm was more 
than once renewed, ſome frivolous reaſons were fill 
found by Tongue for their having delayed the journey. 
And the king concluded, both from theſe evaſions, and 
from the myſterious, artificial manner of communicating 
the intelligence, that the whole was an impoſture. 
Toxcve came next to the treaſurer, and told him, 
that a pacquet of letters, written by jeſuits concerned in 
the plot, was that night to be put into the poſt-houſe for 
Windſor, directed to Bennifield, a jeſuit, confeſſor to the 
Juke. When this intelligence was conveyed to the king, 
he replied, that the pacquet mentioned had a few hours 
defore been brought to the duke by Bennifield ; who ſaid, 
that he ſuſpected ſome bad defign upon him, that the 
letters ſeemed to contain matters of a dangerous import, 
and that he knew them not to be the hand-writing of the 
perſons whofe names were ſubſcribed to them, This 
ineident ſtil} farther confirmed the king in his ineredulity. 
Tux matter had probably ſleeped for ever, had it not 
deen for the anxiety of the duke; who, hearing that 
prieſts and jeſuits and even his own confeflor had been 
accuſed, was deſirous, that a thorough enquiry ſhould be 
made by the council into the pretended conſpiracy. 


Kirby and Tongue were enquired after, and were nor 
found to be living in cloſe connection with Titus Oates, 
the perſon who was ſaid to have conveyed the firſt intel- 

ligence 


CHARLES I 


ligence to Tongue. Outes alirmed, that de bad fallen © A,B 


under ſuſpicion with the Jeſuits z that he had teceived 


three blows with a Rick; and a box on the ear from the 17. 


Provincial of that order, for revealing their conſpiracy 3 
And that, over-hearing them ſpeak of their intentions to 
puniſh him more ſeverely he had withdrawn, and con- 
cealed himfelf, This man, in whoſe breaſt was lodged 
a ſecret; involving the fate of kings and kingdoms, was 
allowed to remain in ſuch neceſſity, that Kirby was 
obliged to ſupply bim with daily bread; and it was a 
joyful ſurprize to him, when he heard, that the council 
was at laſt diſpoſed to take ſome notice of his intelligence. 
But as he expected more encour.gement from the public, 
than from the king or his miniſters, he thought proper, 
before he was preſented to the council, to go with his 
two companions to Six Edmondſbury Godfrey, a noted 
and active jultice of peace, and to give evidence before 
bim of all the articles of the con{piracy. 


Tur wonderful intelligence, which Oates conveyed Oue:'s au 
both to Godfrey and the council, and afterwards to tha 


parliament; was to this purpoſe a. The pope, he ſaid, 
on examining the matter in the congregation de propes 
ganda, had found himſelf entitled to the poſſeſſion of 
England and lreland on account of the hereſy of prince 
and people, and had accordingly aſſumed the ſovereignty 
of theſe kingdoms. This fupreme power be bad thought 
proper to delegate to the fociety of Jeſuits; and daQlira, 
general of that erder, in conſequence of the gapa] grant, 
had exected every act of regal authority, and particularly 
bad ſupplied, by commiſſions under the fel of the 
fociety, all the chief offices, both eivil and mil 
Lord Arundel, was created chancellor, lord Powis thea- 
ſurer, Sir William Godolphin privy ſeal, Coleman: facre- 
| Ix Qates's narrative, | 

Voz. VIII. F general 
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Je P. 3 the papal army, lord Peters lieutenant general, 
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ES lord; Stafford pay-maſter ; and inferior commiſſions, 
1678. ſigned. by the, provincial, of, the Jeſuits, were diſtributed, 


e314 ? 


all over England. All: the dignities too of the church 


were filled, and many of them with Spaniards and other 
foreigners. The provincial had held a conſult of the 


\ Jeſuits under his authority; where the King, whom they 


opprobriouſly called the Black | Baſtard, was ſolemnly. 
tried and condemned as a heretic; and a reſolution taken 
to put him to death, Father Le Shee {for ſo this great 
plotter and [informer called father la Chaiſe; the noted 
confeſſor of the French king) had conſigned in London 
ten thouſand pounds to be paid to any man, who ſhould 
merit it by this aſſaſſination. A Spaniſh" provincial had 


' expreſſed like-liberality : The prior of the Benedictines 


was willing to go the length of fix thouſand : The Do- 
minicans approved of the action; but pleaded poverty. 
Ten thouſand pounds had been offered to Sir George 


Wakeman, the qucen's phyſician, who demanded fifteen 
© thouſand, as a reward for ſo great a ſervice: His demand 

was complied with; and five thouſand had been paid him 
by advance. Leſt this means ſhould fail, four Iriſh ruf- 


fians had been hired by the Jeſuits, at the rate of twenty 


guineas a- piece, to {tab the king at Windſor z and Cole- 


man, ſecretary to the late ducheſs of York, had given the 
meſſenger, who carried them orders, a guinea to quicken 
bis diligence. Grove and Pickering were alſo employed 


to ſhoot the king with filver bullets: The former was to 
weeive the ſum of fifteen hundred pounds; the latter, 
deing a pious man, was to be rewarded with thirty 


thouſand maſſes, which, eſtimating maſſes at a ſhilling 


a-pitce,” amounted to a like value. Pickering would 


have executed his purpoſe, had not the flint at one 
time dropped. out of his piſtol, at another time the 
priming. Coniers, the Jeſuit had bought a knife at the 
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price of ten ſhillings, which, he thought, was not dear, CHAT 
conſidering the purpoſe for which he intended it, to Wit) Coomnnd 
ſtabbing the king. Letters of ſubſcription were circu- 1678. 


lated among the catholics all over England to raiſe a ſum 
for the ſame purpoſe.” © No leſs than fifty Jeſuits had met 
in May laſt, at the White-horſe tavern, where it was 
unanimouſly agreed to put the king to death. This ſynod” 
did afterwards, for more convenience, divide themſelves 
into many leſſer cabals or companies; and Oates was 
employed to carry notes and letters from one to another, 
all tending to the ſame end, of murthering the king. 
He even carried, from one company to another, a paper, 
in which they formally expreſſed their reſolution of 
executing that deed; and it was regularly ſubſcribed by 
all of them. A wager of a hundred pounds was laid, 
and ſtakes made, that the king ſhould eat no more Chriſt- 
mas pyes. In ſhort, it was determined, to uſe the ex- 
preſſion of a Jeſuit, that if he would not become R. C. 
(Roman Catholie) he ſhould no longer be C. R. (Charles 
Rex.) The great fire of London had been the work of 
the Jeſuits, who had employed eighty or eighty- ſix per- 
ſons for that purpoſe, and had expended ſeven hundred 
fire-balls ; but they had a good return for their money; 
for they had been able to pilfer goods from the fire to the 
amount of fourteen thouſand, pounds: The Jeſuits had alſo 
raiſed another fire on St. Margaret's Hill, whence they 
had ſtolen goods to the value of. two. thouſand: pounds; 
Another at Southwark: And it was determined in like 
manner to burn all the chief cities in England. A paper 
model was already framed for the firing of London; the 
ſtations were regularly marked out, where the ſeveral 
fires were to commence; and the whole plan of operations 
was ſo concerted, that precautions were taken by the 
Jeſuits to vary theit meaſures, according to the variation 
of the wind. Fire- balls were familiarly called among 
F 2 them 
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muſtard pills; and were faid to contain 


n ſauce. In the great fire, it had been 
26738. determined to murther the king; but he had diſplayed 


19 


ſuch diligence and humanity in extinguiſhing the flames, 
that even the. Jeſuits relented, and ſpared bis life. Beſides 
theſe aſſaſſinations and fires ; inſurrections, rebellion 

and maſſacres were projected by that religious order in wit 
the three kingdoms, There were twenty thouſand ca- 
tholics in London, who would riſe in four-and-twenty 
hours or leſs; and Jenniſon, .a Jeſuit, ſaid, that they 
mighty eaſily cut the throats of a hundred thouſand pro- 
teftants. Eight thouſand catholics had agreed to take 
arms in Scotland. Ormond was to be murthered by four 
Jeſuits; a general maſlacre of the Iriſh proteſtants was 
concerted ; and forty thouſand black bills were already 
provided for that purpoſe. Coleman had remitted two 
hundred thoufand pounds to. promote the rebellion in 
Ireland; and the French king was to land a great army in 
that iſland. Poole, who wrote the Synopſis, was par= 


ticularly marked out for aſſaſſination; as was alſo Dr. 


Stillingfleet, a controverſial writer againſt the papiſts. 
Burnet tells us, that Oates paid him the ſame compliment. 
After all this bavoc, the crown was to be offered to the 
duke, but on the following conditions; that he receive 
it as a gift from the pope; that he confirm all the papal 
commiſſions for offices and employments ; that he ratify 
all paſt tranſactions, by pardoning the incendiaries, and 
the murderers of his brother and of the people; and 
that he conſent to the utter extirpation of the proteſtant 
teligion. If he refufe theſe conditions, he himſelf was 
immediately to be poiſoned or aſfaſſinated. To pot James 


muſt 2; according to the expreſſion a aſcribed by Oates to 


* Jeſuits. 


"Oarts, the informer of this dreadful plot, was him- 
lf the _ infamous of mankind. He was the ſon of 


CHARUES „ 


an anabaptiſt preacher, chaplain - to colonel Pride; but e n . 
having taken orders in the church, he had been ſettled in 


a ſmall living by the duke of Norfolk. He had been 
indicted for perjury; and by ſome means had eſcaped; 
He was afterwards a chaplain on board the fleet ; whence 
he had been diſmiſſed on complaint of ſome unnatural 
practices, not fit to be named. He then became à con- 
vert to the catholics ; but he afterwards boaſted, that his 
converſion was a mere pretence, in order to get into their 
ſecrets and to betray them. He was ſent over to the 
Jeſuits? college at St. Omers, and though above thirty 
years of age, he there lived ſome time among the ſtudents. 
He was diſpatched on an errand to Spain; and thence re- 
turned to St. Omers ; where the Jeſuits, heartily tired of 
their convert, at laſt diſmiſſed him from their ſeminary. 
It is likely, that, from reſentment of this uſage, as well 
as from want and indigence, he was induced, in combi- 


nation with Tongue, to contrive that plot, of which he 


accuſed the catholics. 


Tuis abandoned man, when examined before the 


council, betrayed his impoſtures in ſuch a manner, as 
would have utterly diſcredited the moſt conſiſtent tory, 
and the moſt reputable evidence, While in Spain, he 
had been carried, he ſaid, to Don John, who promiſed 
great aſſiſtance to the execution of the catholic deſigns, 
The king afked him, what ſort of a man Don John was : 
He anſwered, a tall lean man; directly contrary to truth, 
as the king well knew ©, He totally miſtook the ſitu- 
ation of the Jeſuits? college at Paris v. Though he pre- 
tended great i intimacies with Coleman, be knew him not, 
when placed very near him ; 3 and had no other excuſe 
than that his fight was bad in .candle-light 1. He ll 
into like miſtakes with regard to Wakeman. 


n Buract, Echard, North, L'Erange, &c, . Barnet, nem. 
? North, 4 Burnet, North, Trials, 
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AP. | NoTwiTB8TANDING: theſe objections, great attention 
— Was was paid to Oates's, evidence, and the plot became very 
1678, ' ſoon; the ſubject of converſation, and eyen the object of 


Coleman's 


letters. 


—— 


terror to the people. The violent animoſity, which had 
been excited againſt the catholics in general, made the 
public ſwallow the groſſeſt abſurdities When they ac- 
companied an accuſation of thoſe religioniſts: And the 
more diabolical any contrivance appeared, the better, it 
ſuited the tremendous idea entertained af a Jeſuit, ;Danby 
likewiſe, who ſtood in oppoſition, to the ,F rench, and 
catholic intereſt at court, was willing to encourage every 


tory, which might ſerve. to diſcredit that party. By his 


ſuggeſtion, when a warrant, was ſigned for arreſting 


Coleman, there was inſerted a clauſe for ſeizing his 


papers; a circumilance attended * the moſt er 
conſequences. 1 1 

Cor zMaAx, partly on his own. — * by 
orders ſrom the duke, had been engaged in a correſpond- 
ence with father la Chaiſe, with the pope's nuncio at 
Bruſſels, and with other catholics abroad; and being 
himſelf a fiery zealot, buſy and ſanguine, the expreſſions 
in bis letters often betrayed great violence and indiſr 
cretion. His correſpondence, during the years 1674, 
167 5, and part of 1676, was ſeized, and. contained many 
extraordinary paſſages, In particular he ſaid to la Chaiſe, 
We haye here a mighty work upon our. hands, no leſs 
« than the converlion. of three kingdoms, and by that 

« perhaps the utter ſubduing of a peſtilent hereſy, which 
et has a long time domineered over a great part. of this 
< northern world. There were never. ſuch hopes of 


c lucceſs, fince the days of queen Mary, as now in our 


« days. God has given us a prince,” meaning the duke, 
« vho is become (may I ſay a miracle) zealous of being 
<« the author and inſtrument of ſo glorious a work; but 
10 the oppoſition we are ſure to meet Wich is al ſo like to 
8 be 


17/170. We T9 moren 


be great: Wan ee us to get all the aid ung e P/ 
c aſſiſtance we can.“ In another letter he ſaid,” * carr =, — 


E-ſcarce believe myſelf awake, or thefthing real, when 7510 


I think of a prinee in ſuch an age as we live in, eon- 
verted to ſuch a degree of zeal and piety, as not to 
«regard any thing in the world in compariſon of God 
% Almighty's glory, the ſalvation of his own ſoul, and 
F© the converſion of our poor kingdom.“ In other 
paſſages the intereſts of the crown of England, thoſe of 
the French king; and thoſe of the catholic religion are 
ſpoken of .as inſeparable. - The duke is alfo ſaid to have 
connected his intereſts unalterably with thoſe of Lewis. 
The king himſelf, he affirms, is always inclined to 
favour the catholies, when he may do it without hazard. 
Money,“ Coleman adds, “ cannot fail of perſuading 


© the king td any thing. There is nothing it cannot 


«© make him do, were it ever ſo much to his prejudice. 
0 It has ſuch an abſolute power over him, that he can- 
<< not reſiſt it. Logic, built upon money, has in our 
« court more powerful charms than any other ſort of 
argument.“ For theſe reaſons, he propoſed to father 
la Chaiſe, that the French king ſhould remit the ſum of 
300,000 pounds, on condition that the ' parliament be 


diffolved ; a meaſure, to which, he affirmed, the king 
was, of himſelf, ſufficicntly inclined, were it not for his 
hopes of obtaining money from that aſſembly, The 
parliament, he faid, had already conftrained the King to 
make peace with Holland, contrary to the intereſts of the 
catholic religion, and of his moſt chriſtian majeſty: And 
if they ſhould meet again, they would ſurely engage him 
farther, even to the making of war againſt France. It 
appears alſo from the ſame letters, that the aſſembling 
of the parliament ſo late as April in the year 1675, had 
been procured by the intrigues of the catholic and French 
party, who h intended to ſhow. the Dutch and theit 
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Wren the contents of theſe letters were publicly 
known, they diffuſed the panic, with which the nation 


began already to be ſeized on account of the popiſh plot, 


Men reaſoned more from their fears and their paffiony 
than from the evidence before them. It is certain, that 


the reſtleſs and enterprizing ſpirit of the catholic church, 


particularly of the Jeſuits, merits attention, and is, in 


ſome degree, dangerous to every other communion, 


Such zeal of proſelytiſm actuates that ſect, that ity 
miſſionaries have penetrated into every nation of the 


globe; and, in one ſenſe, there is a popiſb plot perpetually 


carrying on — all ſtates, proteſtant, pagan, and ma- 


verſion of the duke, and the favqur of the king had 
inſpired the catholic prieſts with new hopes of recovering 
in theſe iſlands; their loſt dominion, and gave freſh 


vigour to that intemperate zeal; by which they are com- 
monly aſtuated. Their firſt aim was to obtain a tole- 
ration; and ſuch was the evidence, they believed, of 

their theological tenets, chat, could they but procure | 


entire liberty, they muſt infallibly in time open the eyes 


of the people. After they had converted conſiderable 


numbers, they might be enabled, they hoped, to re- 
inſtate themſelyes in full authority, and entirely to ſup- 
preſs that hereſy, with which the kingdom had ſo long 
been infected. Though theſe dangers to the proteſtant 
religion were diſtant, it was juſtly the object of great 
concern to find, that the heir of the crown was ſo blinded 
with bigotry, and ſo deeply engaged in foreign intereſts; 
and that the king himſelf had been prevailed on, from 


low intereſts, to, hearken to his dangerous inſinuations. 
Very bad conſequences might enſue from ſuch perverſe 
| habits and ATE 3 nor could the nation and 


par- 


— that they could expeth\ no fifinnce fiwes WR 
England, 


 hometan. It is likewiſe very probable, that the con- 
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parliament guard a againſt them with too anxious a preeau- © FA Ps 
tion, But rr 


the ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms 3 4 project, which, 
even during the darkneſs of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 


turies, would have appeared chimerical : That he ſhould 
delegate this authority to the Jeſuits 5 that order in the 
Romiſh church, which was the moſt hated: That a 
maſſacre could be attempted of the proteſtants, who ſur- 
paſſed the catholics a hundred fold, and were inveſted 
with the whole authority of the ſtate : That the king 
himſelf was to be aſſaſſinated, and even the duke, the 
only ſupport of their party: Theſe were ſuch abſurdities 
as no human teſtimony was ſufficient to prove; much | 
leſs the eyidence of one man, who was noted for infamy, 
and who could not keep himſelf, every moment, from 
falling into the groſſeſt inconſiſtencies. Did ſuch-intel- 
ligence deſerve even ſo much attention as to -be- refuted, 
it would appear, that Coleman's letters were ſufficient 
alone to deſtroy all its credit; For how could ſo long a 
train of correſporidence be carried on, by a man ſo muck 
truſted by the party; and yet no traces of inſurrections, 
if really intended, of fires, maffatres, aſſaſſinations, inva- 
ſions, be ever diſcovered in any ſingle paſſage of theſe 
letters? But all ſuch refections, and many more, equally 
obvious, were vainly employed againſt that general pre- 
poſſeſſion, with which the nation was ſeized. Oates's 
plot and Coleman's were univerſally confounded toge - 
ther: And the evidence of the latter being unqueſtion- 
able, the belief of the former, aided by the paſſions of 
hatred and of terror, took poſſeſſion af the whole people. 


THERE was danger, however, leſt time might open „ Ob. 
the eyes of the public; when the murther of Godfrey Godfrey's 


completed the general deluſion, - and rendered the prej u- 
 dices of the nation abſolutely incurable, This magiſtrate 
had been miſſing ſome days; and after much ſearch, and 


" 


—_— p. many ſurmiſes, his body was found lying in — 
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— Primroſe- hill: The marks of ſtrangling were thougbt to 
2678. appear about his neck, and ſome contuſions on his breaſt: 


ol the nation united againſt that hated ſect; and notwith- 


His own ſword. was ſticking in the body; but as no con- 

ũderable quantity of blood enſued on drawing it, it was 
concluded, that it had been thruſt in after his death, and 
that he had not killed himſelf: He had rings on bis fins 


gers and money in his pocket : It was therefore infer- 
red, that he had not fallen into the hands of robbers, 


Without farther reaſoning, the cry roſe, that he had been 


uſſaſſinated by the papiſts, on account of his taking Oates's 


evidence. This clamour was quickly propagated, and 


met with univerſal belief. The panic ſpread itſelf. on 


every fide with infinite rapidity; and all men, aſtoniſhed 
with fear, and animated: with rage, ſaw in Godfrey's fate 
all the horrible deſigns aſcribed to the Catholics; and no 


farther doubt remained of Oates's veracity. The voice 


ſtanding that the bloody conſpiracy was ſuppoſed. to bg 


conſterna- 


it not for theſe precautions, all the citizens might riſe 


now detected, men could ſcarcely be perſuaded, that their 
lives were yet in ſafety. Each hour teemed with new ru- 


mours and ſurmizes. Invaſions from abroad, inſurcec- | 
tions at. home, even private murthers and poiſonings wers 


apprehended. To deny the reality of the plot -was to be 
an accomplice : To heſitate was criminal : Royalift, Re- 
publican ; Churchman, Sectary; Courtier, Patriot; all 


parties concurred. in the illuſion. The city prepared for 


its defence, as if the enemy were at its gates: The chains 


and poſts were put up: And it was a noted ſaying at that 


time of Sir Thomas Player, the chamberlain, that, were 


next morning with their throats cut *, 


In order to propagate: the-papular frenzy, ſeveral atti» 
fices were employed. The dead body of Godfrey was 


r North, p. 2c6, 


carried 
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carried into the city, attended by vaſt multitudes, 8 r 
was publicly expoſed in the ſtreets, and viewed by all = | — 
ranks. of men; and every one, who ſaw it, went away 


inflamed, as well by the mutual contagion of ſentiments, 
as by the diſmal ſpectacle itſelf. The funeral pomp was 
celebrated with great parade. The corpſe was conducted 
through the chief ſtreets of the city : Seyenty- two cler- 
gymen marched before: Above a thouſand perſons of 
diſtinction followed after: And at the funeral-ſermon, 
two able-bodied divines mounted the pulpit, and ſtood on 
each fide of the preacher, leſt, in paying the laſt duties 
to this unhappy magiſtrate, he ſhoulJ, before the whole 
people, be murthered by the Papiſts .. , 

In this diſpoſition of the nation, reaſon, could no more 
be heard than a whiſper in the midſt of the molt. violent 
hurricane. Even at preſent, Godfrey's murther . can 
ſcarcely, upon any ſyſtem, be rationally accounted for, 
That he was aſſaſſinated by the Catholics, ſeems utterly 
improbable, Theſe religioniſts could not be engaged to 
commit that crime from policy, in order to deter other ma- 
giſtrates from acting ainſt them. Godfrey's fate was 
no wiſe capable of producing that effect, unleſs it were 
| publicly known, that the Catholics were his murtherers ; 
an opinion, which, it was eaſy to foreſee, muſt prove the 
ruin of their party. Beſides, how many magiſtrates, 
during more than A century, had acted in the moſt violent 
manner againſt the Catholics, without its being ever ſuſ- 
pected, that any one had been cut off by aſſaſſination? 
Such jealous times as the preſent were ſurely i} fitted for 


beginning theſe dangerous experiments. Shall we there- 


fore ſay, that the Catholics were puſhed on, not by po- 
liey, but by, blind revenge againſt Godfrey? But God- 
frey had given them little or no occaſion of offence i in 


taking Oates's evidence. His part was ** an at 0 of 
| „ North p. 205, 


form, 
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* — belonging to his office; nor could he, or any man 


in his ſtation, poſſibly refuſe ĩt. In the reſt of his con- 
duct, be lived on good terms with the Catholics, and 
was far from diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his ſeverity againſt 
that ſect. It is even certain, that he had contracted an 
intimacy with Coleman, and took care to inform his friend 
of the danger, to which, by reaſan eee 
he was at pteſent expoſed, 

FTutat are ſome writers, who, hiding ing it impoltible 
to account for Godfrey*s murther by the machinations of 
the Catholics; have recoutſe to the oppoſite ſuppoſition, 
| They lay hold of that obvious preſumption, that tbo 
commit the crime who reap advantage by it; and they 
aſfrm that it was Shafteſbury and the heads of the po- 
pular party, who perpetrated that deed, in order to throw 
the odĩum df it on the Papiſtb. If this ſuppoſition be re- 
ceived, it muſt alſo be admitted,” that the whole plot was 
the contrivatice of thoſe politigians ; and that Oates tec 
| altogether under their direction. But it appears, that 
Oites; dreading probably the oppolition of powerful ene: 
mies, had very anxiouſly acquitted the duke, Danby, Or- 
mond, and all the miniftry'; ; perſons who were certainly 
thi moſt obnoxious to the popular leaders. \Belides, the 
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man of Lig: or education. It is true, the more mon- 
Ardus and horrible the conſpiracy, the better was it fitted 
to terrify, and thence to convince, the populace: : But 
this effect, we may ſafely fay, no one could before-hand 
have exj6ced; and a fool was in this caſe more likely to 
ſucceed than a wiſe man. Had Shaftelbilry laid the plan 
of a"popiſh confpiracy, he had probably rendered it mo. 
derate, conſiſtent, credible; and on that very account 
had never met with the prodigious ſucceſs, with which 
Oates's tremendous fiftions were attended, 

5 We 


CHARLES I. 1 


W muſt, therefbre be contented to remain, for evet 2 
ignorant of the aQory in Godfrey's s wurther z and only Co, 
pronounce in general, that that event, in all likelihood, «676. 
had no connexion, one way or other, with the /popiſh 
plot. Any man, eſpecially ſo active a magiſtrate as God» © 
frey, might, in ſuch. a city as London, have many ene= 
mies, of whom his friends and family had no ſuſpicion. 
He was a melancholy man ; and there is ſome reaſon, 
notwithſtanding the pretended appearances to the contrary, 
to ſuſpect that he fell by his own bands. The affair was 
never examined with tranquillity, or even with common 
ſenſe, during the time; and it is impoſſible for us, at 10 
diſtance, certainly to account for it. 


No. one doubted but the papiſts had aſſaſſinated Gn 5 
but ſtill the particular actors were unknown. A procla- 
mation was iſſued by the king, offering a pardon, and a 
reward of five hundred pounds to any one who ſhould diſ- : 
coyer them, As it was afterwards ſurmized, that the e 
terror of 2 like aſſaſſination would prevent diicovery, a 
new proclamation was iſſued, promiſing abſolute protec- 
tion to any one who ſhould reveal the ſecret, Thus were 
indemnity, money, and ſecurity offered to the faireſt bid- 
der: And no one needed to fear, during the preſent fury 
of the people, that his evidence would underga toq.ſevere 
2 a ſcrutiny... | 


WHILE the nation was in this ferment, 5 W 210 Odtob. 
was aſſembled, In his ſpeech. the king told them, that, TM*Pa"i+ 
though they had given money for diſbanding the army t, 
he had found Flanders ſo expoſed, tnat he had thought it 
neceſſary; til}, to keep them on foot, and doubted, not but 
this. meaſure would meet with their approbation. He in- 
formed them, that his revenue lay under great anticipa- 

t They had granted bim 600,000 pounds for diſbanding the army, for re- 


imburſing the charges of his naval Armament, and for paying the princeſs of 
Orange” s portion, 


tions, 


- 
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oA v. tions, and at beſt was never «qua N the conſtant and 


ec Ex pence of government; as would appear from 
2678. the ſtate” of it, which he intended to lay before them. 


* 


He alſo mentioned the plot, formed againſt his life by 
Jeſuits 3 but faid, that he would forbear delivering any 


opinion of the matter, leſt he ſhould ſeem to ſay too much 
or too little; and that he would leave the qr. wt it 


entirely ta the lav. 8. f 73640 | 4 - 11 
Tus king was anxious to keep the eh of the po- 


piſh plot from the parliament; where, he ſuſpected, many 


deſigning people would very much abuſe the preſent cre- 

dulity of the nation: But Danby, who hated the catho- 

lics, and courted popularity, and perhaps hoped, that the 

king, if his life were believed in danger from the Jeſuits, 

would be more cordially loved by the nation, had enter- 
tained oppoſite defigns ; and the very firſt day of the ſef- 

fion, he opened the matter in the houſe of peers. The 

king was extremely difpleaſed with this temerity, and 
told his miniſter, © Though you do not believe it, you 
« vill find, that you have given the parliament a handle 
« to ruin yourſelf, as well as to diſturb all my affairs ; 
« and you will ſurely live to repent it.” Danby had af- 
terwards ſufficient nomad to age _ lagacity of his 
maſter, 


Zeal of the THe cry of the Abe! was 3 echoed from one 


houſe to the other. The authority of parliament gave 


ſanction to that fury, with which the people were already 
agitated. An addreſs was voted for a ſolemn faſt: A form 
of prayer was contrived for that ſolemnity ; and becauſe 
the popiſh plot had been omitted in the firſt draught, it 
was carefully ordered to be inſerted ; Jeſt omniſcience 
ſhould want intelligence, to ey the words of an hiſto- 
rian *. by 


N North, p. 207+ | 
In 


79 


In order to contin nad propagate the alarm, addrefſesC H A P. 


LXVH, 


were voted. for laying before the houſe ſuch papers ant, 


might diſcover the horrible conſpiracy ;. for the removal 
| of popiſh recuſants from London; for adminiſtering every 
where the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy; for deny- 


ing acceſs at court to all unknoun or ſuſpicious perſons; 


and for appointing the trainbands of London and Weſt- 


minſter to be in readineſs. The lords Powis, Stafford, 
Arundel, Peters, and Bellaſis were committed to the 
Tower, and were ſoon after impeached for high, treaſon. 
And both houſes, after hearing Oates's evidence, voted, 


„That the lords and commons are of opinion, that there 
& hath been, and ſtill is, a damnable and helliſh plot, 


6 contrived and, carried on by the popiſn recuſants, for 


c aſſaſſinating the king, for ſubverting the government, 
* and. for rooting out and deſtroying the W re- 
66 lipion,” 

So vehement v were the R that Tang fat. every os 
forenoon and afternoon, on the ſubject of the plot: For, 
no other buſineſs could be attended to. A committee of 
lords were appointed to examine priſoners and witneſſes : 
Blank warrants were put into their hands, for the com- 
mitment of ſuch as ſhould be accuſed or ſuſpected. Oates, 
who, though his evidence were true, muſt, by his own 
account, be regarded as an infamous villain, was by 
every one applauded, careſſed, and called the ſaviour of 
the nation. He was recommended by the parliament to 
the king. He was lodged in Whitehall, protected by 
guards, and . by a 2 2 of 1200 pounds a- 

year, 


brought forth new witneſſes. William Bedloe, a man, 
if poſſible, more infamous than Oates, appeared next 
upon the ſtage. He was of very low birth, had been 
noted for n cheats and even thefts, had travel led 


Over 


1678. 


0 2 


Ir was not long 2 ſuch bountiful 8 Bedloe's 
narrative. 


de 
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| ©-N r. over many parts of Europe under borrowed names, and 
frequently paſſed himſelf for a man of quality, and had 


FAT 
f 4 


endeavoured, by a variety of lyes and contrivances, to 
prey upon the ignorant and unwary. When he appeared 


© before the council, he gave Intelligence of Godfrey 
murther only, which, he ſaid, had been perpetrated in 


Somerſet-houſe, where the queen lived, by papiſts, fome 
of them fervants in her family. He was queſtioned about 
the plot; but utterly denied all knowledge of it, and alſo 
afſerted, that he had no acquaintance with Oates. Next 


day, when examined before the committee of lords, he 


bethought himſelf better, and was ready to give an ample 


| account of the plot, which he found ſo anxiouſſy enquired 
Into. This narrative he made to tally, as well as he 


could, with that of Oates, which had been publiſhed : 
But that he might make himſelf acceptable by new mat- 
ter, he added ſome other circumſtances, and theſe, fill 
more tremendous and extraordinary. He ſaid; that ten 
thouſand men were to be landed from Flanders in Bur- 
lington Bay, and immediately to ſeize Hull: That Jer- 
ſeyd and Guernſey were to be ſurprized by forces from 


Breſt; and that a French Fleet was, all laſt ſummeri 
hovering in the Channel for that purpoſe: That the lords 


Powis and Peters were to form an army in Radnorſhire, 


to be joined by another army, conſiſting of twenty or 
thirty thouſand religious men and pilgrims, who were to 


land at Milford Haven from St. Iago in Spain: That 
there were forty thouſand men ready in London; beſides 


. thoſe, -who would, on the alarm, be poſted at every ale- 


houſe door; in order to kill the ſoldicrs, as they came 


out of their quarters: That lord: Stafford; Coleman, 


and father Ireland had money ſufficient to defray the ex- 


pences of all theſe armaments: That he himſelf was to 


receive four thouſand pounds, as one that could murder a 


man; as alſo a commiſſion from lord Bellaſis; and a be- 


nediction 


CHARLES I. 


nedistisn / from the pope: Thot the king was to be affaſ-C HA 5. 
ſinated ;; all the proteſtants maſſacred, - who - would not — 
ſeriouſly be converted; the government offered to ov, 2678. 


if he would conſent to hold it of the church; but if he 
ſhould refuſe that condition, as was ſuſpected, the ſupreme 
authority would be given to certain lords under the nomi- 
nation of the pope. In a ſubſequent examination before 
the commons, Bedloe added (for theſe men always brought 
out their intelligence ſucceflively and by piece · meal), that 
lord Carrington was alſo in the conſpiracy for raiſing men 
and money againſt the government; as was likewiſe lord 
Brudenel. Theſe noblemen, with all the other perſons ' 
mentioned by Bedloe, were immediately committed to 


cuſtody by the parliament, 


IT is remarkable, that the = FR reſource of Spain, in 
her preſent decayed gondition, lay in the aſſiſtance of 
England 3 and, ſo far from, being, in a ſituation to tranſs- 
port ten thouſand men for the invaſion of that kingdom, 
ſhe. had ſolicited - and obtained Engliſh forces to be ſent 
into the garriſons. of Flanders, which were not otherwiſe 
able to defend. themſelves againſt the French. The 
French too, we may obſerve, were, at that very time, in 
open war with Spain, and yet are ſuppoſed to be engaged 
in the ſame deſign againſt England; as if religious mo- 
ties wete become the ſole actuating principle among 
ſovereigns. But none of theſe circumſtances, however 
obvious, were able, when ſet in oppoſition to multiplied 
horrors; antipathies, and prejudices, to engage the leaſt 
attention of the populace: For ſuch the whole nation 
were at this time become.” The popiſh' plot paſſed for 
inconteſtible: And had not men ſoon expected with cer- 
tainty the legal puniſhment of theſe criminals, the catho- 
lies had been expoſed to the hazutd of an univerſal maſ- 
ſacre. The torrent indeed of national prejudices ran fo 
Vot. VIII. G | high, 
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CHAP. high, that no one, without the moſt imminent danger, 


Uͥurſt venture openly to oppoſe it; nay, ſcarcely any one, 
1678: without great force of judgment, could even ſecretly en- 


textain an opinion contrary to the prevailing ſentiments. 
The loud and unanimous voice of a great nation has 
mighty authority over weak minds; and even later hiſto : 
rians are fo ſwayed by the concurring judgment of ſuch. 
multitudes, that ſome of them have eſteemed themſelves. 
ſufficiently moderate, when they affirmed, that many 
circumſtances of the plot were true, though ſome were 
added, and others much magnified, But it is an obvious 
principle, that a witneſs, who perjures himſelf in one 
circumſtance, is credible in none : And the authority of 
the plot, even to the end of the proſecutions, ſtood en- 

tirely upon witneſſes, Though the catholics had been 

ſuddenly and unexpectedly detected, at the very moment, 
when their conſpiracy, it is ſaid, was ripe for execution; 
no arms, no ammunition, no money, no commiſſions, 
no papers, no letters, after the moſt rigorous ſearch, ever 

were diſcovered, to confirm the evidence of Oates and 
Bedloe. Vet ſtill the nation, though oſten fruſtrated, 

went on in the eager purſuit and confident belief of the 
conſpiracy : And even the manifold inconfiſtencies and 
abſurdities, contained in the narratives, inftead of diſ- 

couraging them, ſerved only as farther incentives to diſ- 
cover the bottom of the plot, and were conſidered as 
flight objections, which a more complete information 

would fully remove. In all hiſtory, it will be- difficult 
to find ſuch another. inſtance of wir e frenzy and * 


goted deluſion. | 
In order to ſupport the panic among the —_ aha 


cially among the citizens of London, a pamphlet was. 
publiſhed with this title, . A narrative and impartial diſ- 
80 covery of the horrid popiſh plot, carried on for burn- 
ing and deſtroying the cities of London and R | 


GAR LES it 


de ſter with their ſuburbs: ſetting forth the ſeveral con- CHA! A Pe 
be ſults, orders, and reſolutions of the jeſuits, concerning . 
te the ſame: By captain William Bedloe, lately engaged 1678, 


& in that horrid deſign, and one of the popiſh committee 
te for e. on ſuch fires. Every fire, which had hap- 
pened for ſeveral years paſt, is there aſcribed to the ma- 
chinations of the jeſults, who purpoſed, as Bedloe ſaid, 
by ſuch attempts, to find an opportunity for the general 
maſſacre of the proteſtants; and in the mean time, were 
well pleaſed to enrich themſelyes by pilfering goods from 
the fire, 

Tur king, though he ſcrupled tiot, wherever he could 
ſpeak freely, to throw the higheſt ridicule on the plot, 
and on all who believed it; yet found it neceſſary to adopt 
the popular opinion before the parliament, The torrent, 
he ſaw, ran too ſtrong to be controuled ; and he could 
only hope, by a ſeeming tompliance; to be able, after 
ſome time, to guide and direct and elude its fury. He 
made therefore a ſpeech to both houſes ; in which he told 
them, that he would take the utmoſt care of his perſon 
during theſe times of danger ; that he was as ready as 
their hearts could wiſh, to join with them in all means 
for eſtabliſhing the proteſtant religion, not only during 
his own time, but for all future ages; and that, provided 
the right of ſucceſſion were preſerved, he would conſent 
to any laws for reſtraining a popiſh ſucceſſor; And in 
concluſion, he exhorted them to think of effectual means 
for the conviction of popiſh recuſants; and he highly 
praiſed the duty and loyalty of all his ſubjects, who had 
diſcovered ſuch anxious concern for his ſafety, 


Ter gracious expreſſions abated nothing of the ve- 
hemence of parliamentary proceedings. A bill was intro- 
duced for a new teſt, in which popery was denominated 
idolatry; and all members, who refuſed this teſt, were 
excluded from both houſes. The bill paſſed the commons 

G2 9 without 
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c 1 P, without much, oppoſition. - but in the upper houſe, the 

F duke moved, that an exception might be admitted i in his 

10675. favour, With great. earneſineſs, : and even with tears in 

his eyes, he told them, that he was now to caſt himſelf 

on their kindneſs, in the, greateſt concern, which he 

could have in the world; and he proteſted, that, what- 

ever his religion might be, it ſhould . only be a private 

thing between God and his own ſoul, and never ſhould 

appear in his public conduct. Notwithſtanding. this 

ſtrong effort, in ſo important a point, he prevailed only 

by two voices ; a ſufficient indication of the general diſ- 

poſition of the people, © 1 would not have,” ſaid a 

870 peer, in the debate on this bill, ce ſo much as a 

popiſh man or a popiſh woman to remain here; not ſo 

& much as a popiſh dog or a popiſh bitch; not ſo much 

" "PERL popiſh cat to pur or mew about the king. 275 What 

is more extraordinary; this ſpeech met with praiſe and 
approbation. Any 


'EncouvraceD by this nene fury, the meg went 
» Mill a ſtep farther in their accuſations ; and though both 
Oates and Bedloe had often declared, that there was no 
other perſon of diſtinction, whom they knew to de con- 
1 cerned in the plot, they were now ſo audacious as to ac- 
cuſe the queen herſelf of entering into the deſign againſt 
the life of her huſband. The commons, in an addreſs to 
the king, gave countenance to this fcandalous accuſation; 
but the lords would not be preyailed with to join in the 
addreſs. It is here, if any where, that we may ſuſpect 
the ſuggeſtions of the popular leaders to have had place, 
The king, it was well known, bore no great affection to 
his conſort ; and now, more than ever, when his brother 
and heir was ſo much hated, had reaſon to be deſirous of 
; iſſue, which might quiet the jealous fears of his people. 
This very hatred, which prevailed againſt the duke, 
would much facilitate, he Knew, any expedient that 
0 could 
. 


CHARLES It 


eviild be deviſed for the excluſioh of that prince : and e . 
nothing farther ſeemed requiſite for the king, than to 
give way in this particular to the rage and fury of the . 


nation. But Charles, notwithſtanding all allurements 
of pleaſure, or intereſt, or ſafety, had the generoſity to 
protect his injured conſort. “ They think,” ſaid he, 
4 T haye à mind to a new wife; but for all that, T will 
nat ſee an innocent woman abuſed . He immedi- 
ately ordered Oates to be 'ftritly confined, ſeized his 
papers, and Yifmifſed his ſervants; and this daring in- 
former was obliged to make applications to parliament, 
in order to recover his liberty. 4 | 
Donis this agitation of men's minds, the parliament 
gave new attention to the militia ; a circumſtance, which, 
even during times of greateſt tranquillity,' can never pru- 
dently be neglected. They paſſed a bill, by which it 
was enacted, that a regular militia ſhould be kept in 
arms, during ſix weeks of the year, and a third part of 
them do duty every fortnight of that time, The popu- 
lar leaders probably intended to make uſe of the general 
prejudices, and even to turn the arms of the people 
againſt the prince *, But Charles refuſed his aſſent to 
the 'bill, and told the parliament, that he would not, 
were it for half an hour, part ſo far with the power of 
the ſword : But if they would contrive any other bill for 
ordering the militia, and ftill leave it in his power to aſ- 
ſemble or diſmiſs them as he thought proper, he would 
willingly give it the royal aſſent. The commons, diſſatis- 
fied with this negative, though the king had never before 
employed that prerogative,” immediately voted that all 
the new-levied forces ſhould be diſbanded. They paſſed 
a bill, granting money for that purpoſe; but to ſhew 
their extreme jealouſy of the crown, beſides appropriating 
the money by the ſtricteſt clauſes, they ordered it to be 
paid, not into the exchequer, but into the chamber of 


„ North's Examen. p. 186, x Burnet, vol. . p. 437. | 
25 4 London. 
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C . "be London. The lords demurred with regard to ſo extraor- 
lan a clauſe, which threw a violent reſſection on the 
278. king's miniſters, and even on himſelf; and by e 


— 


the act remained in ſuſpence. 
IT was no wonder, that the preſent ferment and cre- 
dulity of the nation engaged men of infamous character 
and indigent « circumſtances to become informers ; when 
perſons of rank and condition could be tempted to give 
into that ſcandalous practice. Montague, the king's 
ambaſſador at Paris, had procured a ſeat in the lower 
houſe ; and without obtaining or aſking the king's leave, 
he ſuddenly came over to England, Charles, ſuſpeRing 
his intention, ordered his papers to be ſeized ; but Mon- 
tague, who foreſaw this meaſure, had taken care to * 
crete one paper, which he immediately laid befi 
houſe of commons. It was a letter from the ND 
Danby, written in the beginning of the year, during the 
negociations at Nimeguen for the general peace, Mon- 
tague was there directed to make a demand of money 
from France; or in other words, the king was willing 
ſecretly to ſell his good offices to Lewis, contrary to the 


general intereſts of the confederates, and even to thoſe 


of his own kingdoms, The letter, among other parti- 


culars, contains theſe words: © In caſe the conditions 


e of peace ſhall be accepted, the king expects to have 


« fix millions of livres a year for three years, from the 
<« time that this agreement ſhall be ſigned between his 
6 majeſty and the king of France; becauſe it will proba- 
60 bly de two or three years before the parliament will 
4e be in humour to give him any ſupplies after the mak- 


« © ing of any peace with France; and the ambaſſador | 


e here, has awe agreed to that ſum ; but not for ſo 


e Jong a time.” | Danby was fo unwilling to engage in 


this negociation, that the king, to ſatisfy him, ſubjoined 
with his own hand theſe words: This letter is writ 


ce by my order, C. R. > PTS: (7%: who revealed this 


op | F ' ſecret 


* 
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„ 


ſecret 1 had even the baſeneſs to ſell his en "At 


baſe treachery at a high price to the French monarch *, 
Tu commons were inflamed with this intelligence 
againſt Danby ; and carrying their ſuſpicions farther than 


tte truth, they concluded, that the king had all along 


acted in concert with the French court; and that every 


ſtep, which he had taken in conjunction with the allies, 


had been illuſory and deceitful. Deſirous of getting to 
the bottom of ſo important a ſecret, and being puſhed by 


Danby's numerous enemies, they immediately voted an 


1678. 


Impeachment of high treaſon againſt that miniſter, and Hi, im- 
ſent. up ſix articles to the houſe of peers. Theſe articles prachment. 


were, That he had traiterouſly engroſſed to himſelf regal 
power, by giving inſtructions to his majeſty's ambaſla- 


dors, without the participation of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 


or the prfvy=-council : That he had traiterouſly endeavour- 
ed to ſubvert the government, and introduce arbitrary 
power ; and to that end, had levied and continued an 
army, contrary. to act of parliament: That he had trai- 
terouſly endeavoured to alienate the affections of his ma- 


jeſty's ſubjects, by negociating a diſadvantageous peace f 


with France, and procuring money for that purpoſe: 

That he. was popiſhly affected, and had traiterouſly con- 
cealed, after he had notice, the late horrid and bloody 
plot, contrived by the papiſts againſt his majeſty's perſon 
and government: That he had waſted the king's treaſute: 
And that he had, by indirect means, obtained ſeveral ex- 


orbitant grants from the crown, 


Ix is certain, that the treaſurer, in giving inſtructions 


to an ambaſlador, had exceeded the bounds of his office ; 
and as the genius of a monarchy, ſtrictly limited, requires, 
that the proper miniſter ſhould be anſwerable for every 
| abuſe of power, the commons, though they here advanced 
4 new pretenſion, might juſtify themſelves by the utility, 


2 Appendix to Sir Jobn Dalrymple” s Memoirs, 
G 4 R and 
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| © AP.and-even neceſiity of it. Bot in other reſpects their 
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charge againſt Danby was very ill grounded. That mi- 
niſter made it appear to the houſe of lords, not only that 
Montague, the informer againſt him, had all along pro- 
moted the money- negociations with France, but that he 
himſelf was ever extremely averſe to the intereſts of that 
crown, which he eſteemed pernicious to his maſter, and 
to his country. Tbe French nation, he ſaid, had always 
entertained, as he was certainly informed, the higheſt 
contempt, both of the king's perſon and government. 
His diligence, he added, in tracing and diſcovering the 
popiſh plot, was generally known; and if he had com- 
mon ſenſe, not to fay common honeſty, he would furely 


be anxious to preſerve the life of a maſter, by whom he 


was ſo much favoured. He had waſted no treaſure, be- 
cauſe there was no treaſure to waſte. And though he 


had reaſon to be grateſul for the king's bounty, he had 


made more moderate acquiſitions than - were generally 
imagined, and than others in his office had often done, 
even during a ſhorter adminiſtration, 

| Tre houſe of peers plainly ſaw, that, allowing all 
the charge of the commons to be true, Daaby's crime fell 
not under the ſtatute of Edward III.; and though the 
words, treaſon and traiterouſl, had been carefully inſerted 
in ſeveral articles, this appellation could not change the 
nature of things, or ſubject him to the penalties annexed 
to that crime. They refuſed, therefore, to commit Dan- 
by upon this irregular charge: The commons inſiſted on 
their demand; and a great conteſt was likely to ariſe, 
when the king, who had already ſeen ſufficient in- 
ſtances of the ill · humour of the parliament, thought pro- 
per to prorogue them. This prorogation was ſoon after 
followed. by a difloJution ; a deſperate remedy in the pre- 
ſent diſpoſition of the nation. But the diſeaſe, it muſh 
be owned, the king had reaſon to eſtcem deſperate. The 
utmoſt rage had been diſcovered by the commons, on 


'# account 


S HARLES H. 


account of the popilh plot; and their fury began already Cf * 
to point againſt the royal family, if not againft the throne « —— 
itſelf, The duke had been ſtruck at in ſeveral motions: „, 


The treaſurer had been impeached: All ſupply had been 
refuſed, except on the moſt diſagreeable conditions: 
Fears, jealouſies, and antipathies were every day multi- 
plying in parliament: And though, the people were 
ſtrongly infected with the ſame prejudices, the king hoped, 
that, by dilolviog the preſent cabals, a ſet of men might 
be choſen, more moderate in their perſuits, and lets 
tainted with the virulence of faction. 


Tus came to a period a parliament, which had litten Its charne» 


during the whole courſe of this reign one year excepted. 
Its concluſion. was very different from its commencement. 
Being elected during the j joy and feſtivity of the reſtora- 
tion, it conſiſtèd almoſt entirely of royaliſts; who were 
diſpoſed to ſupport the crown by all the liberality, which 
the habits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the 
alliance with France, they gradually withdrew their con- 
fidence from the king ; ; and finding him {til to perſevere 
in a foreign intereſt, they proceeded to diſcover ſymptoms 
of the moſt refractory and moſt jealous diſpofition, The 
popiſh plot puſhed them beyond all bounds of modera- 
tion; and before their diſſolution, they ſeemed to be 
treading faft in the footſteps of the laſt long parliament, 
on whoſe conduct they threw at firſt ſuch violent blame. "i 
In all their variations, they had ſtill followed the opinions | 

and prejudices of the nation; and ever ſeemed to be more 
verned by humour and party-views than by public 
po reſt, and more by public incereſt than by any corrupt 
or private influence, | 
DvRiNG the ſitting, of the parliament, and after its 
prorogation and diſſolution, the trials of the pretended 
criminals were carried on; and the courts of Judi cature, _ 
places, which, if poſſible, ought to be kept more pure 
from 


* * 
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Lern from injuſtice than even national aſſemblies themſelves, 
ere ſtrongly infected with the ſame party rage and bi- 


Trial of 
Coleman, 


goted prejudices, Coleman, the moſt obnoxious of the 
conſpirators, was firſt brought to his trial, His letters 


were produced againſt him, They contained, as he 


himſelf confeſſed, much indiſcretion : - But — *. ſo far 
as it is illegal to be a zealous catholic, they ſeemed to prove 
nothing criminal, much leſs treaſonable againſt him. 
Oates and Bedloe depoſed, that he had received a com- 
miſſion, ſigned by the ſuperior of the jeſuits, to be papal 


. ſecretary of ſtate, and had conſented to the poiſoning, 


ſhooting, and ftabbing of the king: He had even, ae- 


cording to Oates's depoſition, advanced a guinea to pro- 


mote thoſe bloody purpoſes. Theſe wild ſtories were 
confounded with the projects contained in his letters; 


and Coleman received ſentence of death. The ſentence 


Of Ireland, 


was ſoon after executed upon him. He ſuffered with 
calmneſs and conſtancy, and to the laſt perſiſted in the 
ſtrongeſt proteſtations of his innocence. 

Coleman's execution was ſucceeded by the trial of 
father Ireland, who, it is pretended, had ſigned, toge- 
ther with fifty jeſuits, the great reſolution of murdering 
the king. Grove and Pickering who had undertaken to 


ſhoot him, were tried at the ſame time. The only witneſſes 
againſt the priſoners were ſtill Oates and Bedloe. Ireland 


affirmed, that he was in Staffordſhire all the month of 
Auguſt laſt, a time when Oates's evidence made him in 


on. He proved his aſſertion by good evidence, and 
would have proved it by undoubted; had he not, moſt 
iniquitouſly, been debarred, while in priſon, from all uſe 
of pen, ink, and paper, and denied the liberty of ſending 
for witneſſes, All theſe men, before their arraignment, 
were condemned in the opinion of the judges, jury, and 
ſpeAators ; and to be a jeſuit, or even a catholic, was of 
| zd of December, | 
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itſelf a ſufficient proof of guilt. The chief juſtice ® inCH A P. 
particular, gave ſanction to all the narrow prejudices and 
bigoted fury of the populace, Inſtead of being cqunſel 67. 
for the priſoners, as his office required, he pleaded the 

cauſe againſt them, brow-beat their witneſſes, - and on 

every occaſion repreſented their guilt as certain and un- 
controverted. He even went fo far as publicly to affirm, 

that the papiſts þad not the ſame principles which pro- 
teſtants have, and therefore were not entitled to that com- 

mon credence, which the principles and practices of the 

latter call for. And when the jury brought in their ver- 

dict againſt the priſoners, he ſaid, „ You have done, 

< gentlemen, like very good ſubjeRs, and very good 

* Chriſtians, that is to ſay, like very good Proteſtants: 
And now much good may their 30,000 maſſes do 
„them.“ Alluding to the maſſes, by which Pickering 

was to be rewarded for murdering the king. All theſe 
unhappy men went to execution, proteſting their inno- 

cence: a circumſtance, which made no impreſſion on the 
ſpectators. The opinion, that the jeſuits allowed of lies 1670. 
and mental reſervations for promoting a good cauſe, was . 
at this time ſo univerſally received, that no credit was 

given to teſtimony delivered either by that order, or by 

any of their diſciples. It was forgotten, that all the con- 
ſpirators, engaged i in the gun-powder treaſon, and Gar- 

net, the jeſuit, among the reſt, had freely on the ſcaffold 

made confeſſion of their guilt, 

THovcn Bedloe had given information of Godfrey's 
murder, he till remained a fingle evidence againſt the 
perſons accuſed ; and all the allurements of profit and 
honour had not hitherto tempted any one to confirm the 
teſtimony of that informer. At laſt, means were found 
to compleat the legal evidence. One Prance, a ſilver- 
ſmith, and a catholic, had been accuſed by Bedloe of 
being an accomplice in the murder; and upon his denial 


» Sir William Scrogp * _ : 
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AA P: Had been throwm into prifan, loaded With heavy irons, 
nd confined to the condemned hole, a place cold, dark, 
1%. and full of naſtineſs. Such rigours were ſuppoſed to be 
exerciſed by vrders from the ſecret committee of lords, 
particularly Shafteſbury and Buckingham; who, in ex- 
amining the priſoners, uſually employed (as is fad, and 
indeed ſafficiently proved} threatenings and promiſes, 
rigour and indulgence, and every art, under pretetice of 
extorting the truth from them. Prance had, not courage 
to reſiſt, but confeſſed himſelf an accomplice in God- 
frey's murder. Being aſked concerning the plot, he 
alſo thought proper to be acquainted with it; and con- 
veyed ſome intelligence to the couneil. Among other 
abſurd circumſtances, he ſaid that one Le Fevre bought 
a ſecond-hand ſword of him; becauſe he knew not, as 
he ſaid, what times were at band: And Prance ex- 
preſſing ſome concern for poor tradeſmen, if ſuch times 
came; Le Fevre replied, that it would be better for 
tradeſmen, if the catholic religion were reftored : And 
particularly, that there would be more church work for 
þ filverſmiths. All this information, with regard to the 
* plot. as well as the murder of Godfrey, Prance ſolemn- 
ly retracted, both before the king and the ſecret commita 
tee: But being again thrown into priſon, he was indu- 
ced, by new terrors and new ſufferings, to confirm his 
firſt information, and was now produced as a ſufficient 
evidence. Fas 
HIII, Green, and Berry were tried for Godfrey's 
| murder; all of them men of low ſtations, Hill was 
1 ſervant to a phyſician: The other two belonged to the 
popilſh chapel at Somerſet houſe, It is needleſs: to run 
over all the particulars of a long trial : It will be ſuf- 
ficient to ſay, that Bedloe's evidence and Prance's were 
in many circumſtances totally irreconcileable ; that both 
of them laboured under unſurmountable difficulties, not 
k : | | to 


„ nA AES u. 


to ſay groſs abſurdities z and that they were invalidated ©. 


by contrary evidence, which is altogethen oonvincisg. 
But all was in vain: The, priſoners w emned and 


—— 


executed, They all denied their guilt at irexecutions Fe. 4. 


and as Berry died à proteſtant, this, circumſtance was 
regarded as very conſiderable: But, inſtead of its giving 
ſome check to the, general credulity of. the people, men 
were only ſurpriſed, that a proteſtant could be induced at 
his death to perſiſt in ſo manifeſt a falſhood, 

As the army could neither be kept up, nor diſbanded 
withqut money, - the, king, how little hopes. ſoever, he 
could entertain of more compliance, found © himſelf 


obliged to ſummon 2 new - parliament. The blood, New dec 
already ſhed on account of the popiſh plot, inſtead of 


ſatiating the people, ſerved only. as an incentive to their 
fury; and each conviction of a criminal was hi 

regarded as a new proof of thoſe horrible defigns, imputed 
to the papiſts. This election is perhaps the firſt in 
England, which, ſince the commencement of the mo- 
narchy, had been, carried on by a vidlent conteſt between, 
the parties, and where the court intereſted, itſelf, to a, 
high degree, in the choice of the national repreſentatives. 
But all its efforts were , fruitleſs, in ogpoſition to the, 
tatrent of prejudices, which. preyailed, Religion, li- 
berty, property, even the lives of men were now ſups, 
poſed to be at ſtake; andi ng ſecurity, it was thought, 


except in a vigilant parliament, could be found againſt 


the impious and bloody conſpirators, Were there any, 
part of the nation, to which the ferment, occaſioned by; 
the popiſh plot, had not as, yet propagated itſelf; the new; 
elections, by intereſting the whole people in public cons, 
cerns, tended to diffuſe it into the remoteſt corner; and 


the, conſternation, univerſally excited, proved an excel-, | 
lent engine for influencing the deans, All the zealots; 


ol the former parliament were re- choſen: New, ones were, 
: ; added ; 


" 
. 
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CH * added : The em in particular, being tranfs 
ported with the moſt inveterate antipathy againſt popery, 


179. were very active and vety ſucceſsful in the elections. 
That party, it is ſaid, firſt began at this time the abuſe 
of ſplitting their frecholds, in order to multiply votes 
and electors. By accounts, which came from every part 
of England, it was concluded, that the new tepreſenta- 
tives would, if poſſible, exceed the old in their refrac- 

tory oppoſition to the court, and furious perſecution of | 
the catholios. _ 
-TxrE, king was alarmed, when he ſaw ſo dreadful 4 
tempeſt | atiſe from ſuch ſmall and unaccountable begin⸗ 
nings. His life, if Oates and Bedloe's in formation were 
' + true, had been aimed at by the catholics : Even the 
duke's was in danger: The higher, therefore, the rage 
mounted againſt popery, the more ſhould the nation have 
been reconciled to theſe princes, in whom, it appear- 
ed, the church of Rome repoſed no confidence. But 
there is a ſophiſtry, which attends all the paffions; 
eſpecially thoſe into which the populace enter. Men 
gave credit to the informers, ſo far as concerned the guilt 
of the catholics : But they ſtill retained their old ſuſ- 
picions, that theſe religioniſts were ſecretly favoured by 
the king, and had obtained the moſt entire aſcendant 
over his brother. Charles had too much penetration not 
- to ſee the danger, to which the ſucceſſion, and even his 
on crown and dignity, now ſtood expoſed, A numerous 
party, he found, was formed againſt him; on the one 
hand, compoſed of a populace, ſo credulous from pre- 
judice, fo blinded with religious antipathy, as implicitly 
to believe the moſt palpable abſurdities ; and conducted, 
on the other hand, by leaders fo little ſcrupulous, as to 
endeavour, by encouraging perjury, ſubornation, lyes, 
impoſtures, and even by ſhedding innocent blood, to 
gratify their own furious ambition, and ſubyert all legat 
| authority, 
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authority, Rouzed from his lethargy by ſo eminent 20 1. AP. 
peril, be began to exert that vigour of mind, of which, 
on great occaſions, he was not deſtitute; and without 1679, 


© _ quitting in appearance his uſual facility of temper, he 
collected an induſtry, firmneſs, and vigilance, of which he 
was believed altogether incapable. Theſe qualities, 
Joined to dexterity and prudence, conducted him happily 
through the many ſhoals, which ſurrounded him'; and he 
was at laſt able to make the ſtorm fall on the heads of 
thoſe who had blindly raiſed, or artfully conduRted it. 

On chief ſtep, which the king took, towards grati- 
fying and appeaſing his people and parliament, was, 

deſiring the duke to withdraw beyond ſea, that no farther 
ſuſpicion might remain of the influence of popiſh coun- 
ſels. The duke readily complied ; but firſt required an 
order for that purpoſe, ſigned by the king; leſt his abſent- 
ing himſelf ſhould be interpreted as a proof of fear or of 
guilt. He alſo deſired, that his brother ſhould ſatisfy 
him, as well as the public, by a declaration of the e 
gitimacy of the duke of Monmouth. 


James duke of Monmouth was the king's natural ſon Duke of 


by Lucy Walters, and born about ten years before the 
reſtoration, He poſſeſſed all the qualities, which could 
engage the affections of the populace; a diſtinguiſhed 
valour, an affable addreſs, a thoughtleſs generoſity, a 
graceful perſon. He roſe ſtill higher in the public 
favour, by reaſon of the univerſal hatred, to which the 
duke, on account of his religion, was expoſed. Mon- 
mouth's capacity was mean; his temper pliant ; So that, 
notwithſtanding his great popklatity, he had never been 
dangerous, had he not implicitly reſigned himſelf to the 
guidance of Shaftſbury, a man of ſuch a reſtleſs temper, 
ſuch ſubtle wit, and ſuch abandoned principles. That 
daring politician had flattered Monmouth with the hopes 
of ſucceeding to the crown, The ſtory of a contract of 


marriage, 
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N marriage, paſſed between the king; and, Monmouth's- 
— mother, and ſecretly kept i in a certain þlack.box,;had been 
. induftriouſly ſpread abroad, and was greedily received by 
the multitude. As the horrors of popery. ſtill preſſed 
| barder on them, they might be induced, either. to adopt 
that fiction, as they had already done many others more 
incredible, or to commit open violation on the right of 
ſugceſſion. And, it would: not, be difficult, it was hoped, ; 
to perſuade the king, ho was extremely fond of his ſon», 
to give bim the preference above a brother, who, by his 
imprudent. bigotry, had involved him in. ſuch inextricable 
difficulties. But Charles, in order. to cut off all ſuch} 
expectations, as well as to remove the duke's apprehen- 
ſſons, took care, im full council, to make a: declaration 
of Monmouth's illegitimaey, and to deny all promiſe. of 
Dake of marriage with his mother. The duke, being gratified 
— in ſo reaſonable a requeſt, willingly complied wick the 
| King's deſire, and retired to Bruſſels. aa 
een March. Bur the king ſoon found, that, notwithſtanding this: 
mn precaution, notwithſtanding his concursence in the 
Fghrroſecution of the popiſh plot, notwithſtanding the zeal 
A which he expreſſed, and even, at this, time exerciſed 
againſt the catholics ; he had no wiſe. obtained the con- 
fidence of his parliament. The refractory humour of the 
lower. houſe appeared in the firſt ſtep, which they took 
upon their aſſembling. It had ever been uſual for the 
commons, in the election of their ſpeaker, to conſult the 
inclinations of the Soyereign; and even the long parlia- 
ment in- 1641 bad not thought proper to depart from ſo 
eſtabliſhed a cuſtom. The king now: deſired, that the 
choice ſhould fall on Sir Thomas Meres: But Seymour, 
ſpeaker to the laſt parliament, was inſtantly called to the 
3 chair by a vote which ſeemed unanimous. The king, 
| when Seymour was preſented to him for his apptobation, 


rejected him, and ordered the commons to proceed to a» 
new 
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ter of form, and that he could not, without giving a rea- 
ſon, reject the ſpeaker choſen: The king, that, ſince he 
had the power of rejecting, he might, if he pleaſed, keep 
the reaſon in his own breaſt. As the queſtion had never 
before been ſtarted, it might ſeem difficult to find prin- 
ciples, upon which it could be decided . By way of 
compromiſe, it was agreed to ſet aſide both candidates. 
Gregory, a lawyer, was choſen; and the election was 
ratified by the king. It has ever ſince been underſtood, 

that the choice of the ſpeaker lies in the houſe; but that 


the king retains the power of rejecting any perſon diſ- 


agreeable to him, g 
SEYMOUR was deemed a great enemy to Danby ; and 


it was the influence of that nobleman, as commonly 


ſuppoſed, which had engaged the king to enter into this 


ill- timed controverſy with the commons. The impeach- Danby's im- 


ment, therefore, of Danby was on that account the 
ſooner revived ; and it was maintained by the commons, 
that notwithſtanding the intervening diſſolution, every 
part of that proceeding ſtood in the ſame condition in 
which it had been left by the laſt parliament : A preten- 
ſion, which, though unuſual, ſeems tacitly to have been 
yielded them. The king had before hand had the pre- 


caution to grant a pardon to Danby; and, in order to 
ſereen the chancellor from all attacks by the commons, 


he had taken the great ſeal into his own hands, and had 
bimſelf affixed it to the parchment, He told the parlia- 
ment, that, as Danby had acted in every thing by his 


a In 1566, the ſpeaker ſaid to Q Elizabeth, that without ber allows 

ance the election of the houſe was of no ſignificance... D*Ewes's Journal, 
p. 97. In the parliament 1592, 1593, the ſp:aker, who was Sir Edward 
Coke, advances a like yolition, D'E wes, p. 459 Townſhend, p. 3g. So 
that this pretenſion of the commons ſeems to have been ſomewhat new; like 
way of their other powers and privileges, 


Var. VIII. H orders, 


* 


97 
new clioice. A great flame was excited. The commons o SF 
maintained, that the king's approbation was merely a mat. 


1 67 9. 


bs 
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Cc thr: orders, he was in no reſpect criminal; that his pardon, 
——,— however,' he would inſiſt upon; and if it ſhould be found 
1679: any wiſe defective in form, he would renew it again and 
again, till it ſhould be rendered entirely compleat: But 
that he was reſolved to deprive him of all eee 
and to remove him from court. | 
The commons were no wiſe fatisfied with this con- 
ceſſion. They pretended, that no pardon of the crown 
could be pleaded in bar of an impeachment by the com- 
mons. The prerogative of mercy had hitherto been 
underſtood to be altogether unlimited in the king; and 
this pretenſion of the commons, it muſt be confeſſed, 
was entirely new, It was however not unſuitable to the 
genius of a monarchy, ſtrictly limited; where the king's 

_ miniſters. are ſuppoſed to be for ever accountable: to 

national aſſemblies, even for ſuch abuſes of power as they 
may commit by orders from their maſter. The preſent 
emergence, while the nation was ſo highly inflamed, was 
the proper time for puſhing ſuch popular claims; and the 
commons failed not to avail themſelves of this advantage. 
They ſtill inſiſted on the impeachment of Danby. The 
peers, in compliance with them, departed from their for- 
mer ſeruples, and ordered Danby to be taken into cuſtody. 
Danby abſconded. The commons paſſed a bill, appoint- 
ing him to ſurrender himſelf before a certain day, or, in 
default of it, attainting him. A bill had paſſed the upper 

houſe, mitigating the penalty to baniſhment ; but after 
fome conferences, the peers thought proper to yield to 
the violence of the commons; and the bill of attainder 
was carried. Rather than undergo ſuch ſevere penalties, 

Danby appeared, and was immediately committed to the 

2 | Tower. 

WHILE a proteſtant nobleman- met with ſuch vidkat 
proſecution, it was not likely that the eatholics would be 
over-looked by the zealous commons. The credit of 

I 7 | the 
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the popiſh plot ſtill ſtood upon the- oaths of a few in- H AP. 
LXVII. 

famous witneſſes. Though ſuch immenſe preparation 
were ſuppoſed to have been made in the very bowels of A dier 
the kingdom, no traces of them, after the moſt rigorous 
enquirys had as yet appeared. Though fo many A 
ſands, both abroad and at home, had been engaged in 
the dreadful ſecret; neither hope, nor fear, nor remorſe, i 
nor levity, nor ſuſpicions, nor private reſentment had 
engaged any one to confirm the evidence. Though the 
catholics, particularly the Jeſuits, were repreſented as 
guilty of the utmoſt indiſcretion, inſomuch that they 
talked of the king's murder as common news, and wrote 
of it in plain terms by the common poſt; yet, among 
the great number of letters ſeized, no one contained a 
part of ſo. complicated a conſpiracy. Though the in- 
formers pretended, that, even after they had reſolved to 
betray the ſecret, many treaſonable commiſſions and 
papers had paſſed through their hands; they had not had 
the precaution to keep any one of them, in order to 
fortify their evidence. But all theſe diſſiculties, and a 
thouſand more, were not found too hard ef digeſtion by 
the nation and parliament, The proſecution and farther + 
diſcovery of the plot were ſtill the object of general con- 
cern. The commons voted, that, if the king ſhould 
come to an untimely end, they would revenge his death 
upon. the papiſts; not reflecting that this ſect were not 
his only enemies. They promiſed rewards to new diſ- 
coverers ; not conſidering the danger, which they in- 
curred, of granting bribes to perjury. They made 
Bedloe a prefent of 500 pounds; and particularly re- 
commended the care of his ſafety to the duke of Mon- 
mouth. Colonel Sackville, a member, having, in a 
private company, ſpoken opprobriouſly of thoſe who 
— that there was any plot, was-expelled * houſe. 

H 2 The 
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of a The peers gave power to their committees to ſend for and 


1679. 


examine ſuch as would maintain the innocence of thoſe 
who had been condemned for the plot. A pamphlet 
having been publiſhed to diſeredit the informers, and to 
vindicate the catholic lords in the Tower, theſe lords 
were required to diſcover the author, and thereby to 
expofe their own advocate to proſecution, And' both 
houſes concurred in renewing the former vote, that the 
papiſts had undoubtedly entered into a horrid and treaſon- 
able conſpiracy againſt the Kings the ſtate, and the pro- 
teſtant religion. * 


Ir muſt be owned, that this extreme violence, in pro- 
ſecution of ſo abſurd an impoſture, diſgraces the noble 


+ cauſe of liberty, in which the parliament was engaged. 
We may even &vnclude from ſuch impatience of contradic- 


tion, that the proſecutors themſelves retained a fecret 
ſuſpicion, that the general belief was but ill grounded 
The politicians among them were afraid to let in light, 
leſt it might put an end to ſo uſeful a deluſion : The 
weaker and leſs diſhoneſt party took care, by turning their 
eyes aſide, not o ſee a truth, ſo oppoſite to thoſe furious 


- paſſions, by which they were actuated, and in which 87 


were determined obſtinately to perſevere. 
SIX WILLIAM TEMPLE had lately been recalled from 
his ſoreign employments; and the king, who, after the 


removal of Danby, had no one with whom he could ſo 


much as diſcourſe with freedom of public affairs, was 
reſolved, upon Coventrys diſmiſſion, to make him one 
of his ſecretaries of ſtate, But that philoſophical patriot, 
too little intereſted for the intrigues of a court, too full 
of ſpleen and delicacy for the noiſy turbulence of popular 
aſſemblies, was alarmed at the univerſal diſcontents and 


| jealouſies, which prevailed, and was determined to make 
15 retreat, -as ſoon as poſſible, frem a ſcene which 


threa ena 
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threatened ſuch confuſion, Meanwhile, he could not H 0 — 
refuſe the confidence, with which his maſter honoured Cv» 


him; and he reſolved to employ it to the public ſervice. 
He repreſented to the king, that, as the jealouſies of the 
nation were extreme, it was neceſlary to cure them by 
ſome new remedy, and to reſtore that mutual confidence, 
ſo requiſite for the ſafety both of king and people: That 
to refuſe every thing to the parliament in their preſent 
diſpoſition, or to yield every thing, was equally danger- 
ous to the conſtitution as well as to public tranquillity ; 
That if the king would introduce into his councils ſuch 
men as enjoyed the confidence of his people, fewer con- 
ceſſions would probably be required; or if unreaſonable 
demands were made, the king, under the ſanction of 
ſuch counſellors, might be enabled, with the greater 
ſafety, to refuſe them: And that the heads of the popu - 
lar party, being gratified with the king's favour, would 
probably abate of that violence by which they endea- 
voured at preſent to pay court to the multitude, 


THe king aſſented to theſe reaſons; and, in concert New coun- 


with Temple, he laid the plan of a new privy- council, 
without whoſe advice he declared himſelf determined for 
the future to take no meaſure of importance, This 
council was to conſiſt of thirty perſons, and was never 
to exceed that number, Fifteen of the chief officers of 
the crown were to be continued, who, it was ſuppoſtd, 
would adhere to the king, and, in caſe of any extremity, 
oppoſe the exorbitancies of faction. The other half of 
the council was to be compoſed, either of men of cha- 
rater, detached from the court, or of thoſe who poſſeſſed 
chief credit in both houſes. And the king, in filling up 
the names of his new council, was well pleaſed to find, 
that the members, in land and offices, poſſeſſed to the 
amount of 300,000 pounds a-year; a ſum nearly equal 
to the whole property of the houſe of commons, againſt. 
#23 whoſe 
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C H.A P. whoſe violence the new council was intended as a barrier 


IXVn. 8 
r the throne b. 


1 679. 


"Y 


This experiment was tried, and ſeemed at firſt to give 
ſome ſatisfaction to the public, The earl of Effex, a 
nobleman of the popular party, ſon of that lord Capel 
who had been beheaded a little after the late king, was 
created treaſurer in the room of Danby : The earl of Sun- 
derland, a man of intrigue and capacity, was made ſecre- 
tary of ſtate: Viſcount Halifax, a fine genius, poſleſſed 
of learning, eloquence, induſtry, but ſubje to inquie- 
tude, and fond of refinements, was admitted into the 
council. Theſe three, together with Temple, who often 
Joined them, though he kept himſelf more detached from 


public buſineſs, formed a kind of cabinet council, from 


which all affairs received their firſt digeſtion, Shafteſ- 


bury was made preſident of the council; contrary to the 


advice of Temple, who foretold the conſequence of ad- 
mitting a man of fo dangerous a character into any part | 
of the public adminiſtration, 

As Temple foreſaw, it happened, Shafteſbury find- 
ing, that he poſſeſſed no more than the appearance of 
court-favour, was reſolved ſtill to adhere to the popular 
party, by whoſe attachment he enjoyed an undiſputed 


* ſuperiority in the lower houſe, and poſſeſſed great in- 


fluggce in the other. The very appearance of court- 
favour, empty as it was, tended to render him more 
dangerous. His partizans, obſerving the progreſs which 


b Their names were: Prince Rupert, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord 
Finch, chancellor, earl of Shafteſbury, preſident, earl of Angleſca, privy ſeal, 
duke of Albemarle, duke of Monmouth, duke of Newcaſtle, duke of Lauder- 
dale, duke of Ormond, marqueſs of Wincheſter, marqueſs of W orceſter, earl 
of Arlington, earl of Saliſbury, earl of Bridgwater, earl of Sunderland, earl of 
Eſſex, earl of Bath, viſcount Faucopberg, viſcount Halifax, biſhop of London, 
lord Robarts, Jord Hollis, lord Ruſſel, lord Cavendiſh, ſecretary Coventry, Sir 
Francis North, chief juſtice, Sit Henry Capel, Sir John Ernley, Sir Thomas 
, Sir William Temple, Edward * Henry Powle. c 


he 
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he had already made, hoped, that he would ſoon acquire © HAP. 
LXVII. 
the entire aſcendant; and he conſtantly flattered them. 


that if they perſiſted in their purpoſe, the king, from in- 
dolence, and neceſſity, and fondneſs for Monmouth, 
would at laſt be induced, even at the expence of his bro- 
ther's right, to make them every conceſſion. 

Bks IDEs, the antipathy to popery, as well as jealouſy 
of the king and duke, had taken too faſt poſſeſſion of 
men's minds, to be removed by ſo feeble a remedy, as 
this new council, projected by Temple. The commons, 
ſoon after the eſtabliſhment of that council, proceeded fo 
far as to vote unanimouſly, 4+ That the duke of York's 
being a papiſt, and the hopes of his coming to the 
c crown, had given the higheſt countenance to the pre- 
« ſent conſpiracies and deſigns of the papiſts againſt the 
„ king and the proteſtant religion.” It was expected, 
that a bill for excluding him the throne would ſoon be 
brought in. To prevent this bold meaſure, the king 
concerted ſome limitations, which he propoſed to the 
parliament. He introduced his plan by the following 
gracious expreflions : © And to ſhew you, that, while 
« you are doing your parts, my thoughts have not been 
* miſemployed, but that it is my conſtant care to do 
every thing, that may preſerve your religion, and ſe- 
* cure it for the future in all events, I have commanded 
my lord chancellor to mention ſeveral par.iculars; 
* which, I hope, will be an evidence, that, in all things, 
*© which concern the public ſecurity, I ſhall not follow 
your zeal, but lead it,” 

TRE limitations projected were of the utmoſt im- 
portance, and deprived the ſucceſſor of the chief branches 
of royalty. A method was there chalked out, by which 
the nation, 'on every new reign, could be enfured of 
having a parliament,” which the king ſhould not, for a 
certain time, have it in his power to dillolve, Ia caſe 

H 4 of 
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on a popiſh 


luccetilor, 
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CHAP. of a popiſh ſucceſſor, the prince was to forfeit the right 
LXVII, - a 
——  / of conferring any eccleſiaſtical preferments : No member 
1679 of the privy council, no judge of the common law or in 
chancery, was to be put in or diſplaced but by conſent. 
of parliament : And the ſame precaution was extended to 
the military part of the government; to the lord lieute- 
nants and deputy lieutenants of the counties, and to all 
officers of the navy. The chancellor of himſelf added, 
cc It is hard to invent another reſtraint ; conſidering how 
& much the revenue will depend upon the conſent of 
« parliament, and how impoſſible it is to raiſe money 
& without ſuch conſent. . But yet, if any thing elſe can 
6 occur to the wiſdom of parliament, which may far- 
«©. ther ſecure religion and liberty againſt a popiſh ſucceſ- 
te ſor; without defeating the right of ſucceſſion itſelf, his 
* majeſty will readily conſent to it,” 
Ir is remarkable, that, when theſe limitations wert 
firſt laid before the council, Shafteſbury and Temple 
were the only members, who argued againſt them. The 
reaſons, which they employed, were diametrically oppo- 
| ſite Shafteſbury's opinion was, that the reſtraints were 
1 inſufficient; and that nothing but the total excluſion of 
NM the duke could give a proper ſecurity to the kingdom. 
\ | Temple on the other. hand thought, that the reſtraints 
| were ſo rigorous as even to ſubvert the conſtitution ; and 
that ſhackles, put upon a papiſh ſucceſſor, would not 
afterwards be eaſily caſt off by a proteſtant. It is cer- 
tain, that the duke was extremely alarmed when he heard 
of this ſtep taken by the king, and that he was better 
pleaſed even with the bill of excluſion itſelf, which, he 
thought, by reaſon of its violence and injuſtice, could 
never poſſibly be carried into execution. There is alſo 
/ * reaſon to believe, that the king would not have gone ſo 
far, had he not expected, from the extreme fury of the 
commons, that his conceſſions would be rejected, and 
that 


— 


% 
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that the blame of not forming a reaſonable accommodation © H A F. 
would by that means lie entirely at their door. + Amps 
IT ſoon appeared, that Charles had entertained a juſt 9% _ 


Opinion of the diſpoſitions of the houſe. So much were 
the commons actuated by the eabals of Shafteſbury and 
other malcontents ; ſuch violent antipathy prevailed againſt 
popery, that the king's conceſſions, though much more 
important than could reaſonably have been expected, 


were not embraced. A bill was brought in for the total gin or ex. 
excluſion of the duke from the crown of England and <lufoa, 


Ireland, It was there declared that the ſovereignty of 
theſe kingdoms, upon the king's death or reſignation 
ſhould devolve to the perſon next in ſucceſſion after the 
duke; that all acts of royalty, which that prince ſhould 
afterwards perform, ſhould not only be void, but be deem» 
ed treaſon ; that if he ſo much as entered any of theſe 

minions, he ſhould be deemed guilty of the ſame of- 

ce; and that all who ſupported his title, ſhould be pu- 
niſhed as rebels and traitors. This important þill, which 
implied baniſhment as well as excluſion, paſſed the lower 
houſe by a majority of ſeventy-nine, FRED 

Tu commons were not ſo wholly employed about the 
excluſion-bill as to overlook all other ſecurities to liberty. 
The country party, during all the laſt parliament, had 
much exclaimed againſt the bribery and corruption of the 
members; and the ſame reproach had been renewed 


againſt the preſent parliament, An enquiry was made 


into a complaint, which was ſo dangerous to the honour 
of that aſſembly ; but very little foundation was found for 
it. Sir Stephen Fox, who was the payymaſter, confeſſed 
to the houſe, that nine members received penſions to the 


amount of three thouſand four hundred pounds: And 


after a rigorous enquiry by a ſecret committee, eight 
more penſioners were diſcovered, A ſum alſo, about 
twelve thouſand pounds, had been pccafionally given gr 

lent 
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CHAP, lenit to others. The writers of that age bab that 


EYE /Clifford and Danby had adopted oppoſite maxims with 
1679. regard to pecuniary influence. The former endeavoured 


to gain the leaders and orators of the houſe, and deemed 


the others of no conſequence.” The latter thought it 


ſufficient to gain a majority, however compoſed, It is 
likely, that the means, rather than the intention, were 
wanting to both theſe miniſters. | 

PeNvIoNs and bribes, though it be difficult entirely to 
exclude them, are dangerous expedients for government ; 
and cannot be too carefully guarded againft, nor too 


- vehemently decried by every one who has a regard to the 


virtue and liberty of a nation. "Phe influence, however, 


which the crown acquires from the diſpoſal of places, 


. honours, and preferments, is to be eſteemed of a different 


® Habeas cor- 


pus bill, 


nature. This engine of power may become too forcible, 
but it cannot altogether be aboliſhed, without rhe total- 
deſtruction of monarchy, and even of all regular autho- | 
rity. But the commons at this time were ſo jealous of 


the crown, that they brought in a bill, which was twice 


read, excluding from the Jower houſe all who PSs | 
any Jucrative office. | 
Tre ſtanding army and the king's 3 were * the 


commons voted to be illegal: A new pretenſion, it muſt 
be confeſſed; but neceſſary for the full ſecurity of liberty 


and a limited conſtitution. "FUR 
ARBITRARY impriſonment is a grievance, which, in 
ſome degree, has place almoſt in every government, ex- 
cept in that of GreatBritain z and our abſolute ſecurity 
from it we owe chiefly to the preſent parliament ; a merit, 
which makes ſome atonement for the faction and violence, 
into which their prejudices had, in other particulars, 
betrayed them. The great charter had laid the foundation 
of this valuable part of liberty; the petition of right had 
"POE and extended 1 it; but ſome proviſions were till 
wanting, 
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wanting, to render it complete, and prevent all evaſion o HA. 
or delay from miniſters and judges. The act of habea* wy 


corpus, which paſſed this ſeſſion, ſerved theſe purpoſes. By 
this act, it was prohibited to fend any one to a priſon be- 
yond fea, No judge, under fevere penalties, muſt refuſe 
to any prifoner a writ of habeas: corpus, by which the gaoler 
was directed to produce in court the body of the priſoner 
(whence the writ has its name), and to certify the cauſe 
of his detainer and impriſonment, If the gaol lie within 
twenty miles of the judge, the writ muſt be obeyed in 
three days; and fo proportionably for greater diſtances : 
Every priſoner muſt be indicted the firſt term after his 
commitment, and brought to trial in the ſubſequent term. 
And no man, after being enlarged by order of court, 
can be recommitted for the ſame. offence, This law ſeems 
neceſſary for the protection of liberty in a mixed monar- 
chy; and as it has not place in any other farm of govern- 
ment, this conſideration alone may induce us to prefer 
our preſent conftitution to all others, It muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that there is ſome difficulty to reconcile 
with ſuch extreme liberty the full ſecurity and the regular 
police of a ſtate, eſpecially the police of great cities. It 
may alſo be doubted, whether the low ſtate of the public 
revenue in this period, and of the military poder, did not 
fill render ſome diſcretionary authority i in the crown ne- 
ceſſary to the ſupport of government. 

Duni theſe zealous efforts for the bbs of 
liberty, no complaiſance for the crown was diſcovered by 
this parliament. The King's revenue lay under great 
debts and anticipations : 'T hoſe branches, granted in the 
years 1669 and 1670, were ready to expire. And the fleet 
was repreſented by the king as in great decay and diſor- 
der. But the commons, inſtead of being affected by theſe 
diſtreſſes of the crown, truſted chiefly to-them for paſſing 
the excluſion-bill, and for puniſhing anddiſplacing all the 
miniſters who were obnoxious to them, They were there- 

fore 
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* ſore in no haſte to relieve the king; and grew only the 


more aſſuming on account of his complaints and uneaſi - 


2 neſs. Jealous however of the army, they granted the ſame 


ſum of 206,000 pounds, which had been voted for diſ- 


banding it by the laſt parliament ; though the vote, by 


reaſon of the ſubſequent prorogation and diſſolution, joined 


to ſome ſcruples of the lords, had not been carried into an 


act. This money was appropriated by very ſtrict clauſes ; 
but the commons inſiſted not as formerly upon its being 
paid into the chamber of London, | 


Tux impeachment of the five popiſh lords in the 
Tower, with that of the earl of Danby, was carried on 
with vigour. The power of this miniſter, and his credit 


with the king, rendered him extremely obnoxious to the 


popular leaders; and the commons hoped, that, if he 
were puſhed to extremity, he would be obliged, in order 
to juſtify his own conduct, to lay open the whole intri | 
of the French alliance, which they ſuſpected to contain 
a ſecret of the moſt dangerous nature, The king, on 
his part, apprehenſive of the ſame conſequences, and 
deſirous to protect his miniſter, who was become criminal 
merely by obeying orders, employed his whole intereſt to 
ſupport the validity of that pardon, which had been 
granted him. The lords appointed a day for the ex- 
amination of the queſtion, and agreed to hear counſel on 
both ſides: But the commons would not ſubmit their 
pretenſions to the diſcuſſion of argument and enquiry, 
They voted, that whoever ſhould preſume, without their 
leave, to maintain before the houſe of peers the validity 
of Danby's pardon, ſhould be accounted a betrayer of 
the liberties of the Engliſh commons, And they made 
a demand, that the biſhops, whom they knew to be de- 
voted to the court, ſhould be removed, not only when 
the trial of the earl ſhould commence, but alſo when the 
validity of his pardon ſhould be diſcuſſed. 


7 | Tus 
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THE biſhops before the reformation had always en- O HA P. 
Joyed a ſeat in parliament : But ſo far were they antiently , — „ 


from regarding that dignity as a privilege, that they 
affected rather to form a ſeparate order in the ſtate, in- 
dependent of the civil magiſtrate, and accountable only 
to the pope and to their own order. By the conſtitutions, 
however, of Clarendon, enacted during the reign of 
Henry II. they were obliged to give their preſence in 
parliament z but as the canon law prohibited them from 
aſſiſting in capital trials, they were allowed in ſuch caſes 
the privilege of abſenting themſelves. A practice, which 
was at firſt voluntary, became afterwards a rule; and on 
the earl of Strafford's trial, the biſhops, who would 
gladly have attended, and who were no longer bound by 
the canon law, were yet obliged to withdraw. It had 
been uſual for them to enter a proteſt, aſſe their 
right to ſit; and this proteſt, being conſidered as a mere 
form, was always admitted and diſregarded. But here 
was ſtarted a new queſtion of no ſmall importance. The 
commons, who'were now enabled, by the violence of the 
people, and the neceſſities of the crown, to make new 
acquiſitions of powers and privileges, inſiſted, that the 
diſnops had no more title to vote in the queſtion of the 
earl's pardon than in the impeachment itſelf. The 
biſhops aſſerted, that the pardon was merely a prelimi- 
nary; and that, neither by the canon law nor the practice 
of parliament, were they ever obliged, in capital caſes, 
to withdraw till the very commencement of the trial 
itſelf. If their abſence were conſidered as a privilege, 
which was its real origin, it depended on their own 
choice, how far they would inſiſt upon it. If regarded as 
a diminution of their right of peerage, ſuch unfayourable 
cuſtoms ought never to be extended beyond the very cic- 


ONT eſtabliſhed by them; and all arguments, from 
© >. pre: 
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C,HA'P.'2 pretended parity of reaſon, were in chat caſe of lade or 
no auchority. | 
%% Tux houſe of lords:was #6 anth ene 17 theſe 
reaſons, that they admitted the biſhops? right to vote, 
when the validity of the pardon ſhould be examined. The 
commons infiſted till on their withdrawing ; and thus a 
quarrel being commenced between the two houfes, the 
king, who expected nothing but freſh inſtances of vio- 
lence: from this parliament, began to entertain thoughts 
of laying held of fo favourable a pretence, and of finiſa- 
ing the ſeffion by a prorogation. While in this diſpoſi- 
tion, he was alarmed with ſudden intelligence, that the 
houſe of commons was preparing a remonſtrance, in or- 
der to inflame the nation ſtill farther upon the favourite 
27th May, topics of the plot and of popery, He haſtened, therefore, 
to exe his intention, even without.conſulting his new 
council, by whoſe advice he had promiſed to regulate his 


whole conduct. And thus were diſappointed all the pro- 


jeQs of the malcontents, who were extremely enraged at 

this vigorous meaſure of the king's. Shafteſbury publicly 

| threatened, that he would have the head of whaever had 
Prorogation adviſed it. The parliament was ſoon after diſſolved with- | 
2 out advice of council; and writs were iſſued for a new 
— parliament. The king was willing to try every means, 
which gave a proſpect of more compliance in his ſubjects; 

and, in caſe of failure, the blame, he hoped, would lie 

on thoſe wheſe obſtinacy forced him to extremities... 

Bur even during the receſs of parliament, there was 

no interruption to the proſecution of the catholics accuſed 

of the plot: The king found himſelf obliged to give way 

Trial and 0 this popular fury. Whitebread, provincial of the 
8 jeſuits, Fenwic, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of 
ſuits. them of the ſame order, were firſt brought to their trial. 
Beſides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new witneſs, ap- 


. peared againſt the priſoners, This man had been ſteward 


to 
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t9lord Ales, 6d, though poor, pollſal a charaAieg © A.M 


ſomewhat more reputable than the other two: But his. 


account of the intended maſſacres and aſſaſſinations was 


equally monſtrous and incredible. He even aſſerted, that 


200,000 papiſts in England were ready to take arms, 
The priſoners proved by ſixteen witneſſes from St. Omers, 
ſtudents and moſt of them young men of family, that 
Oates was in that ſeminary, at the time when he ſwore 
that he was in London: But as they were catholics and 
diſciples of the jeſuits, their teſtimony, both with the 
judges and jury, was totally diſregarded. Even the re- 


ception, which they met with in court, was full of out- 


rage and mockery. One of them ſaying, that Oates 
always continued at St. Omers, if he could believe his 
ſenſes; © You papiſts,“ ſaid the chief juſtice, .* are 
© taught not to believe your ſenſes.” It muſt. be con- 
feſled, that Oates, in oppoſition to the ſtudents of St. 
Omers, found means to bring evidence of his having been 
at that time in London: But this evidence, though it 


had, at that time, the appearance of ſome ſolidity, was 


afterwards diſcovered, when Oates bimſclf was tried for 
perjury, to be altogether deceitful... In order farther to 


diſcredit that witneſs, the jeſuits proved by undoubted, 


teſtimony, that he had perjured himſelf in father Ireland's 
trial, whom they ſhewed to have been in Staffordſhire at 
the very time-when Oates ſwore that he was committing 
treaſon in London. But all theſe pleas availed them no- 


thing againſt the general prejudices. They received ſen- 


tence of death; and were executed, perſiſting to their 
laſt breath in the moſt ſolemn, earneſt, and deliberate, 
though. diſregarded, proteſtations of their innocence. 
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Tus next trial was that of Langhorne, an eminent And of 


lawyer, by whom all the concerns of the jeſuits were 
managed. Oates and Bedloc ſwore, that all the papal 


commiſſions by which the chief offices in England were 
filled 


* 


Langhorne, 


Ca 
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e rf 4 P-filled with catholics, paſſed through dis hands; When 
„ e verdict was given againſt the priſoner, the ſpectators ex- 
* 2657 . preſſed their ſavage joy by loud acclamations. Jo high 


indeed had the popular rage mounted, that the witneſſes 
for this unhappy man, on approaching the court, were 


- almoſt torn in pieces by the rabble: One in particular 

was bruiſed to ſuch a degree, as to put his life in danger. 

| * And another, a woman, declared, that, unleſs the court 

But as the judges could go no farther than promiſe to 

” punt ſuch as ſhould do her any injury, the priſoner 
himſelf had the humanity to wave her teſtimotiy, 

8o far the ihformers had proceeded with ſucceſs : Their 

accuſation was hitherto equivalent to a ſentence of death. 


- Wakemen Sir George Wakeman, the queen's oHyGAlah, whom they 


ſtrong circumſtance in favour of Wakeman, that Oates, 
in his firſt information before the council, had accuſed 
him only upon hearſay ; and when, afked by the chan - 
cellor, whether he had any thing fartlier to charge him 


« againſt Sir George: For I know nothing more againſt 
| « him,” On the trial he gave poſitive evidence of the 
priſoner's guilt. There were many other circumſtances 


to his acquittal, was the connexion of his cauſe with that 


ſeemed, during ſome time, to have abandoned the nation. 


witneſſes, exaggerated the plot, and railed againſt the 
prifoners, was obſerved to be conſiderably mollified, and 


could afford her protection, the durſt not give evidence: 


"Jas, 2<cuſed of an intention to poiſon the King, It was a_ 


which favoured Wakeman: But what chiefly contributed 


of the queen, whom no one, even during the higheſt pre- 
judices of the times, could fincerely believe guilty. The 


great importance of the trial made men recollect them- 
= dfelves, and recal that good ſenſe and humianity,' which 


Phe chief juſtice himſelf, who had hitherto favoured the 


— 
— 
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The fitſt check which they received, Was oh the trial o ß 


with, he added, “ God forbid I ſhould fay any thing | 1 | 
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loe had the aſſurance to attack bim to his face, and even 


to accuſe him of partiality before the council. The 
whole party, who had formerly much extolled his con- 
dit, now made him the object of their reſentment, 


Wakeman's acquittal was indeed a ſenſible mortifieation 


te the furious proſecutors of the plot, and fixed an inde- 
lible ſtain upon the witneſſes, But Wakeman, after he 
recovered his liberty, finding himſelf expoſed to ſuch in- 
veterate enmity, and being threatened with farther pro- 
ſecutions, thought it prudent: to retire beyond ſea : And 
his flight was interpreted as a proof of guilt, by thoſe 
who were {till reſolved to perſiſt in the belief of the con- 
piracy. x: it 


1679, 


Tus great diſcontents in England, and the refraftory State of af. 


diſpoſition of the parliament, drew the attention of the 
Scottiſh covenanters, and gave them a proſpe& of ſome 
time putting an end to thoſe oppreſſions, under which 
they had ſo long laboured. It was ſuſpected to have been 
the policy of Lauderdale and his affociates to puſh theſe 
unhappy men to extremities, and force them into rebel- 
lion, with a view of reaping profit from the forfeitures and 
attainders, which would enſue upon it. But the cove- 
nanters, aware of this policy, had hitherto forborne all 
acts of hoſtility ; and that tyrannical miniſter had failed 


of his purpoſe. An incident at laſt happened, which 


brought on an inſurrection in that country. 


Tu covenanters were much enraged againſt Sharpe, 
the primate, whom they conſidered as an apoſtate from 
their principles, and whom they experienced to be an un- 
relenting perſecutor of all thoſe who diſſented from the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip. He had an officer undet him, one 
Carmichael, no leſs zealous than himſelf againſt conven- 
ticles, and who by his violent. proſecutions had rendered 
himſelf extremely obnoxious to the des. A company 

Vor. VIII. 1 of 


fairs in 


Scotland. 
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eas 1 of theſe had way-laid bim on the road-nedr St. Andres 


30 Ma 


with an intention, if not of killing him, at leaſt of cha» 
25 ſtizing him ſo ſeverely as would afterwards render him 


more cautious in perſecuting the nonconformiſts * While 


looking out for their prey, they were ſurprized at ſeeing 


the 'archbiſhop's coach paſs by; and they immediately 
interpreted this incident as a declaration of the ſecret pur - 


pdbſe of providence againſt him. But when they obſerved, 


that almoſt all his ſervants, by ſome accident, were ab- 
ſent, they no longer doubted, but heaven had here deli- 
vered their capital enemy into their hands. Without 
farther deliberation, they fell upon him; dragged him 
from his coach; tore him from the arms of his daughter, 
who interpoſed with cries and tears; and piercing him 
with redoubled wounds, left him dead on the ui we 
immediately diſperſed themſelves, | 

Tunis atrocious action ſerved the ee as a opritench 
for a more violent perſecution againſt the fanatics, on 
whom, without diſtinction, they threw the guilt of thoſe 
furious aſſaſſins. It is indeed certain, that the murder of 
Sharpe had excited an univerſal joy among the covenan- 
ters, and that their blind zeal had often led them, in 
their books and ſermons, to praiſe and recommend the 
aſſaſſination of their enemies, whom they conſidered as the 
enemies of all true piety and godlineſs. The ſtories of 
Jael and Siſera, of Ehud and Eglon, reſounded from 
every pulpit. The officers, quartered*in the weſt, re- 
ceived more ſtrict orders to find out and diſperſe all con- 


venticles; and for that reaſon the covenanters, inſtead of 
meeting in ſmall bodies, were obliged to celebrate their 


worſhip in numerous aſſemblies, and to bring arms for 
their ſecurity. At Rutherglen, a ſmall borough near 


Glaſgow, they openly ſet forth a declaration againſt pre- 
. © Wodrow's Hiſtory of the ſufferings of the church of Scotland, vol. it, 


p. 28. 
lacy; 


* 
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laey; and in the market-place. burned, ſeyeral acts of par-© an 
liament and acts of council, which had eſtabliſhed that 
mode of eccleſiaſtical government, and had prohibited 2679 
conventicles. For this inſult on the ſupreme authority, 
they purpoſely choſe the 29th of May, the anniverſary.of 
the reſtoration ;, and previouſly exſtinguiſhed the bonfires, 
which had been kindled for that ſolemnity. 5 

CArTATIN Graham, afterwards: viſcount Dundee, an 
active and enterprizing officer, attacked a great conven- 
ticle upon Loudon- hill, and was repulſed with the loſs of 
thirty men. The covenanters, finding that they were 
unwarily involved in ſuch deep guilt, were engaged to 
perſevere, and to ſeek, from their valour and fortune 
alone, for that indemnity, which the ſeverity of the go- 
vernment left them no hopes of ever being able otherwiſe 
to obtain. They puſhed on to Glaſgow; and though at 

firſt repulſed, they afterwards made themſelves maſters of 

that city ; diſpoſſeſſed the eſtabliſhed clergy; and iſſued 
proclamations, in which they declared, that they fought 
againſt the king's ſupremacy, againſt popery and e 
and againſt a popiſh ſucceſſor. 

How accidental ſoever this inſurrection might appear, 

there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſome great men, in com- 
bination with the popular leaders in England, had ſecretly 
inſtigated the covenanters to proceed to ſuch extremities , 

and hoped for the ſame effects that had forty years before 
enſued from the diſorders in Scotland. The king alſo, 
apprehenſive of like conſequences, immediately diſpatched 
thither Monmouth with a ſmall body of Engliſh cavalry. 
That nobleman joined to theſe troops the Scottiſh guards, 

and fome regiments of militia, levied from the well affect- 

ed counties ; and with great celerity marched in queſt of 

the rebels. They had taken poſt near Bothwel caſtle, . % ef 
between Hamilton and Glaſgow; where there was no Bo hel- 

bridge. 
4 Algernon Sidney's letters, p. 90. 8 
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U acceſs to them but over a bridge, which a ſmall body was 
able to defend againſt the king's forces. They ſhewed 
| 1679. judgment in the choice of their poſt ; but diſcovered nei- 
ther judgment nor valour in any other ſtep of their con- 
duct. No nobility and few gentry had joined them: The 
clergy were in reality the generals; and the whole army 
22d June, Never exceeded 8000 men. Monmouth attacked the 
bridge; and the body of rebels, who defended it, main- 
tained their poſt, as long as their ammunition laſted, 
When they ſent for more, they received'orders to quit 
their ground, and to retire backwards. ' This imprudent 
meaſure occaſioned an immediate defeat to the covenan- 
ters. Monmouth paſſed the bridge without oppoſition, 
and drew up his forces, oppoſite to the enemy; His can- 
non alone put them to rout. About 70o fell in the 
purſuit: For properly ſpeaking there was no action. 
Twelve hundred were taken priſoners; and were treated 
by Monmouth with a humanity, which they had never 
experienced in their own countrymen. Such of them as 
would promiſe to live peaceably were diſmiſſed, | About 
three hundred, who were ſo obſtinate as to refuſe this eaſy 
condition, were ſhipped for Barbadoes ; but unfortunately 
periſhed in the voyage. Two of their clergy were 
hanged, Monmouth was of a generous diſpoſition ; and 
beſides, aimed at popularity in Scotland, The king in- 
tended to intruſt the government of that kingdom in his 
hands,” He had married a Scottiſh lady, heir of a great 
family, and allied to all the chief nobility, And Lauder- | 
dale, as he was now declining in his parts, and was much 
decayed in his memory, began to loſe with the king that 
influence, which he had maintained during fo many years; 
notwithſtanding the efforts of his numerous enemies both 
in Scotland and England, and notwithſtanding the many 
violent and tyrannical actions, of which he had been 
' guilty, Even at preſent he retained fo much influence as 


to 


— 
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to poiſon all the good intentions, which the king, either © H AP. 
of himſelf or by Monmouth's ſuggeſtion, had formed with 
regard to Scotland. An act of indemnity was granted; 179. 
but Lauderdale took care, that it ſhould be ſo worded as 

rather to afford protection to himſelf and his affociates,. 

than to the unhappy covenanters. And though orders 

were given to connive thenceforwards at all conventicles, 

he found meaps, under a variety of pretences, to elude 

the execution of them. It muſt be owned however to his 

praiſe, that he was the chief perſon, who, by his counſel, 
occaſioned the expeditious march of the forces and the 

prompt orders given to Monmouth; and thereby diſap- 

pointed all the expectations of the Engliſh malcontents, 

who, reflecting on the diſpoſition of men's minds in both 
kingdoms, had entertained great hopes from the progreſs 
of the Scottiſh inſurrection, 
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tub plot——WWhig and Tory A new parliament + 


Violence of the . commons —— Excluſion-bill 


Arguments for and againſt the excluſton——— 
Exclufion-bill rejected Trial of Stafford 


His execution Violence of 'the commons — 
Dilſſelution of tve parhament—— New parliament 
at Oxford—— Fitzharris's caſe——Parliament 


Alſſlved— — Victory of the royaliſts, 


HE king, obſerving that the whole nation con- 
curred at firſt in the belief and proſecution of the 
popiſh plot, had found it neceſſary for his own ſafety to 
pretend, in all public ſpeeches and tranſactions, an entire 
belief and acquieſcence in that famous abſurdity, and by 
this artifice he had eluded the violent and irreſiſtible tor- 
rent of the people. When a little time and recollection, 
as well as the execution of the pretended conſpirators, 
had ſomewhat moderated the general fury, | he was now 


enabled to form a conſiderable party, devoted to the in- 


tereſts of the crown, and determined to oppoſe the preten- 
ſions of the malcontents. . 

In every mixed government, ſuch as that of England, 
the bulk of the nation will always incline to preſerve the 


entire frame of the conſtitution ; but according to the 


various prejudices, intereſts, and diſpoſitions of men, 
ſome will ever attach themſelves with more paſſion to the 


regal, ethers to the popular part of the government. 
Though the king, 1 his reſtoration, had endeavoured 


1 " g = . to. 
£ - © 


„ „ As 
| 60 ee eee of parties, and had choſen bis 0 
miniſters from among all denominations 5 no ſooner had 


he loſt his popularity, and expoſed himſelf to general 1678. 


Jealouſy, than he found it neceſſary to court the old caya- 
lier party, and to promiſe them full compenſation .for + 
that neglect, of which they had hitherto complained. 

The preſent emergence made it ſtill more neceſſary for 

him to apply for their ſupport; and there were many cir- 

cumſtances, which determined them, at this time, to fly 
to the aſſiſtance of the crown, and to the protection of the 
royal family. 

A PARTY, ſtrongly attached to hy, wil 8 
Ally be jealous of the right of ſucceſſion, by which alone, 
they believe, ſtability to be preſerved in the government, 

and a barrier fixed againſt the encroachments of popular 

aſſemblies. The project, openly embraced, of excluding 
the duke, appeared to that, party a dangerous innoyation } 

And the deſign, ſeeretly projected, of advancing Mon- 

mouth, made them apprehenſive, leſt the inconventiencies 

of a diſputed ſucceflion ſhould be propagated to all pofte- 
rity. While, the jealous lovers of liberty maintained, 
that a king, whoſe title depended on the parliament, 
would naturally be more attentive to the intereſts, at leaſt 
to the humours of the people; the paſhonate admirers of 
monarchy conſidered all dependance as a degradation of 
kingly government, and a great ſtep towards the eſtabliſh» 
ment of a commonwealth in England, 

Bur though his union with the political royaliſts 
brought great acceſſion of force to the king, he derived 
no leſs ſupport from the confederacy, which he had, at 
this time, the addreſs to form with the church of Eng- 
land. He repreſented to the eccleſiaſlics the great num- 
ber of preſbyterians and other ſectaries, who had entered 
into the popular party; the encouragement and favour 
| which they met wich; the loudneſs of their cries with 
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regard to popery and arbitrary power. And he made the 


—eeeſtabliſhed clergy and their adherents apprehend, that the 
"2679+ old ſcheme for the abolition of prelacy as well as monarchy 
was revived, and that the ſame miſeries and oppreſſions 


- awaited them, to which, during the civil wars and uſur- 


pations, they had fo long been expoſed, 

Tx memory alſo of thoſe diſmal times united many 
indifferent and impartial perſons to the crown, and begat 

a dread leſt the zeal for liberty ſhould engraft itſelf on fa- 
naticiſm, and ſhould onee more kindle a civil war in the 
kingdom. Had not the king till retained'the prerogative 
of diffolving the parliament, there was indeed reafon to 
apprehend the renewal of all the pretenſions and violenees, 
which had uſhered in the laſt commotions. The one 


period appeared an exact counter-part to the other: But 


ſtill diſcerning judges could perceive, both in the ſpirit of 
the parties and in the genius of the prince, a material dif- 
ference ; by means of which Charles was enabled at laſt, 

though with the imminent peril of e to Peers the 
peace of the nation. 

Tux cry againſt popery was loud; but it proceeded 
leſs from religious than from party zeal; in thoſe wha 
propagated, and even in thoſe who adopted it. The ſpi- 
rit of enthuſiaſm had occaſioned ſo much miſchief, and 


had been ſo ſucceſsfully exploded, that it was not poflible, 


by any artifice, again to revive and ſupport, it. Cant had 


deen rigiculed ; hypocriſy detected; the pretenfions to a 
more thorough reformation, and to greater purity, had be- 
come ſuſpicious ; and inſtead of denominating themſelves 


the godly party, the appellation affected at the beginning 
of the civil wars, the preſent patriots were content with 


calling themſelyes the good and the honeſt party * : A ſure 
rognoſtic, that their meaſures were not to be ſo furious, 


gor their pretenſions ſo exorbitant. | 
© Temple, vol, i ls p. 335+ 
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TIA king too, though not endowed · with the integrity © H — 
and ftri& principles of his father, was happy in a more! 


amiable manner, and more popular addreſs. Far from 
being diſtant, ſtately, or reſerved, he had not a grain of 


pride or vanity in his whole compoſition /; but was the 
moſt affable, beſt bred man alive. He treated his ſub- 


jects like noblemen, like gentlemen, like freemen ; not 
like vaſſals or boors. His profeſſions were plauſible, his 
Whole behaviour engaging; ſo that he won upon the 

hearts, even while he loſt the good opinion of his ſub. 
jects, and often balanced their judgment of things by 
their perſonal inclination 8.” In his public conduct like - 
wiſe, though he had ſometimes embraced meaſures dan- 
gerous tb the liberty and religion of his people, he had 
never been found to perſevere obſtinately in them, but 
had always returned into that path, which their united 
opinion ſeemed to point out to him. And upon the 


whole, it appeared to many cruel and even iniquitous, 


to remark too rigorouſly the failings of a prince, who 


diſcovered ſo much facility in correcting his errors, and 


ſo much lenity in pardoning the offences committed 
againſt himſelf, 


Fux general affection, borne the king, appeared ſig- 


nally about this time. He fell fick at Windſor; and 


had two or three fits of a fever, ſo violent as made his 
life be thought in danger. A general conſternation ſeized 
all ranks of men, encreaſed by the apprehenſions enter- 
tained of his ſucceſſor, In the preſent diſpoſition of 


men's minds, the king's death, to uſe an expreflion of 


fir William Temple *, was regarded as the end of the 
world. The malcontents, it was feared, would proceed 
to extremities, and immediately kindle a civil war in 
the kingdom, Either their entire ſucceſs, or entirg 
t Temple, vol. i. p. 449» r Diſſertation on parties, letter vii, 

L Vol, i, p. 344+ | N | 
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all of them events equally fatal. The king's chief coun- 

x. ſellors, therefore, Eſſex, Halifax, and Sunderland, who 
Ra on bad terms with | Shafteſbury and the popular 
party, adviſed him to- ſend ſecretly for the duke, that, 
in caſe of any ſiniſter accident, that prince might be 
ready to aſſert his right againſt the oppoſition, Which he 
was likely to meet with. When the duke arrived, he 
found his brother out of danger; and it was agreed to 
conceal the invitation, which he had received. His 
journey, however, was attended with important conſe- 
»quences. He prevailed on the king to diſgrace. Mon- 


mouth, whoſe projects were now known and avowed; to 
deprive him of his command in the army; and to ſend 


him beyond ſea. He himſelf returned to Bruſſels; but 
made a ſhort ſtay in that place. He obtained leave to 
retire to Scotland, under pretence ſtill of quieting the ap- 
prehenſions of the Engliſh nation; but in reality with a 


view of ſecuring that kingdom in his intereſts, 


Tnovon Eſſex and Halifax had concurred i 1 reſo- 
Iution of inviting over the duke, they ſoon found, that 
they had not obtained his confidence, and that even the 
king, while he made uſe of their ſeryice, had no ſincere 
regard for their perſons, Eſſex in diſguſt reſigned the 
treaſury: Halifax retired to his country-ſeat: Temple, 


deſpairing of any accommodation among ſuch enraged 


parties, withdrew almoſt entirely to his books and his 
gardens. The king, who changed miniſters. as well as 
meaſures with great indiffetence, beſtowed at this time 
his chief confidence on Hyde, Sunderland, and Godol- 


pbin. Hyde ſucceeded Efſex in the treaſury, 


AlL the king's miniſtere, as, well as himſelf, were ex- 
tremely averſe to the meeting of the new parliament, 
which they expected to find as refractory as any of the 
. The elections had gone maſtly in favour of 
tho 
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the country party. The terrors of the plot had fill a© AP. 


T23 


mighty influence over the populace; and the apprehen- — 


ſions of the duke's bigoted principles and arbitrary cha- 
racter weighed with men of 'ſenſe and refleQion. ' The 
king therefore reſolved to prorogue the patliament, that 


he might try, whether time would allay thoſe humours, 


which, by every other expedient, he had in vain at- 
tempted to mollify; In this meaſure he did not expect 
the concurrence of his eouncil, 
popular leaders, whom he had admitted, would 

oppoſe a reſolution, hich diſeoneerted all their ſehemes 3 
and that the royaliſts would not dare, by ſupporting it: 
to expoſe themſel ves to the vengeance of the parliament, 
when it ſhould be aſſembled. Theſe reaſons obliged him 
to take this ſtep entirely of himſelf; and he only declared 
his reſolution in council. It is remarkable, chat, though 
the king had made profeſſion never to embrace any mea- 
ſure without the advice of theſe counſellors, he had often 
broken that reſolution, and had been neceſſitated, in affairs 
of the greateſt conſequence, to controul their opinion, 
Many of them in diſguſt threw up about this time 3 
particularly lord Ruſſel, the moſt popular man in the 
nation, as well from the mildneſs and integrity of his 
character, as from his zealous attachment to the religion 
and liberties of his country. Though carried into ſome 
exceſſes, his intentions etre ever eſteemed upright; and 
being heir to the greateſt fortune in the kingdom, as 
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He knew, that thoſe 


well as void of ambition, men believed, that nothing but 


the laſt neceſſity oould ever engage him to embrace any 
deſperate meaſures. Shafteſbury, who was, in moſt par- 
ticulars, of an oppoſite character, was removed by the 


king from the office of preſident of the council ; and the 


earl of Radnor, a man who poſſeſſed whimſical talents 
and ſplenetic vrtues, was ſubſtirusd in his F.. 
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CHA P.. IT. was the favour and countenance of the parliament, 
which had chiefly encouraged the rumour of plots ; but 
the nation had gotten ſo. much into that vein of credulity, * 
. and every neceſſitous villain. was ſo much incited by the 8 
ſucceſs, of Oates and Bedloe, that, even during the a | 
prorogation, the people were not allowed to remain in 
tranquillity, There was one Dangerfield, a fellow who 
had been burned in the hand for erimes, tranſported, 
whipped, pilloried four times, fined for cheats, outs» 
lawed for felony, convicted of coining, and expoſed ta 
all the public infamy, which the laws could inflict on the 
| baſeſtand moſt ſhameful enormities. The credulity of 
the people, and the humour of the times enabled even this 
mm-an to become a perſon of conſequence, He was the 
6 0 author of a new incident, called the meal-tub-plet, from 
plot. the place where ſome papers, relating to it, were found, 
| The bottom of this affair it is difficult, and not very 
material, to diſcover. It only appears, that 'Dangerfield, 
under pretence of betraying the conſpiracies of the preſby- 
terĩans, had been countenanced by fame catholics of 
condition, and had even been admitted to the duke's | 
preſence and the king's. . And that under pretence of 
revealing new popiſh plots, he had obtained acceſs to 
Shafteſbury and ſome of the popular leaders. Which 
fide he intended to cheat, is uncertain ;\ or whether he 
did not rather mean to cheat both : But he ſoon found, 
that the belief of. the nation was more open to a popiſh 
than a preſbyterian plot ; and he reſolved to ſtrike in with 
| the prevailing humour, Though no weight could be 
laid on his teſtimony, great clamour was raiſed ; as if the 
court, by way of retaliation, had intended to load the 
preſbyterians with the guilt of a falſe conſpiracy. It muſt 
be confeſſed, that the preſent period, by the prevalence 
and ſuſpigign of ſuch mean and ignoble arts on all ſides, 
. throws a great ſtain on the Britiſh annals, 
es | Ong 
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Ove of the molt innocent artifices, pradtiſed by party e HA Þ, 


men at this time, was the additional ceremony, pomp, 
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and expence, with which a pope- burning was celebrated 1679 
in London: The ſpectacle ſerved to entertain, and amuſe, **** 


and inflame the populace. The duke of Monmouth 


| likewiſe came over without leave, and made a triumphant. 


proceſſion through many parts of the kingdom, extremely 
careſſed and admired by the people. All theſe arts ſeemed 


requiſite to ſupport the general prejudices, during tbe 


long interyal of parliament Great endeavours were alſo 


uſed to obtain the king's conſent for the meeting of that 


aſſembly. Seventeen peers preſented a petition to this 
purpoſe. Many of the corporations imitated the example. 
Notwithſtanding ſeveral marks of diſpleaſure, and even 
a menacing - proclamation from the king, petitions came 
from all parts, earneſtly inſiſting on a ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment. The danger of popery, and the terrors of the 

plot were never forgotten in any of theſe addreſſes. 
Tuuurruvovs petitigning was one of the chief arti- 
fices by which the malcontents in the laſt reign had 
attacked the crown : And though the manner of ſub- 
ſcribing and delivering petitions was now ſomewhat re- 
gulated by act of parliament, the thing itſelf till remained; 
and was an admirable expedient for infelting ade court, 
for ſpreading diſcontent, and for uniting. the nation in 
any popular clamour. As the king found no law, by 
which he could puniſh thoſe importunate, and, as he 
deemed them, undutiful ſolicitations, he was obliged to 
encounter them by popular applications of a contrary 
tendency, Wherever the church and court party pre- 
vailed, addreſſes were framed, containing expreſſions of 
the higheſt regard to his majeſty, the moſt entire acqui- 
eſcence in his wiſdom, the moſt dutiful ſubmiſſion to his 
prerogative, and the deepeſt alhorrence of thoſe, who. en- 
deavoured to encroach upon it, by preſcribing to him any 
| - time 


1650. 


* 


- 


el time-for aſſembling the parliament. 
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Thus cha nation 


* to be vat wn into priitioners and abhorrers. 


| _ ſometimes without any material difference, this iſland 


2680. Factions indeed were at this time extremely animated 
againſt each other... very names, by which each 
party denominated its antagoniſt, diſcover the virulence 
and rancour, which ptevailed. For beſides. petitioner 
and ma, appellations which were ſoon forgotten, this 
year is ret o for beirly the epoch of the well-known 
epithets of WH IG and TOR, by which, and 


Bas been {6 long divided, The court party reproached 
their antagoniſts with their affinity to the fanatical con- 
venticlers in Scotland, o were known by the name of 
whigss : The country party found a reſemblance between 
© the courtiers and the popiſh banditti in Ireland, to whom 
the appellation of tory was affixed, And after this 
manner, theſe fooliſh terms of reproach came into public 
and general uſe; and even at preſent ſeem not nearer 
their end than when they were firſt invented, 

Tux king uſed every art to encourage his partizane, 
and to reconcile the people to his government. He per- 
C vered in the great zeal which he affected againſt popery. 
He even allowed ſeveral prieſts to be put to death, for no 
other crime than their having received orders in the 
Romiſh church. It is fingutar, that one of them, called 
Evans, was playing at tennis, when the warrant for his 
immediate execution was notified to him: He ſwore, 
that he would play out his ſet firſt. Charles, with the 
ſame view of acquiring popularity, formed an alliance 
with Spain, and alſo offered an alliance to Holland: But 

the Dutch, terrified with the great power of France, and 
ſeeing little reſource in a country ſo diſtracted as Eng- 
land, declined acceptance. He had ſent for the duke 
from Scotland, but defired him to return, when the time 
of aſſembling: the parliament began to approach, ** 

; 7 7 3 
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eee popular party, © HAN 
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while the meeting of parliament depended on the e | 


will, to keep the law, whoſe operations are perpetual, 
entitely on their ſide. The ſheriffs of London by their 
office return the juries: It had been uſual for the mayor 
to nominate one ſheriff by drinking to him; and the 
common hall had ever without diſpute r ae the 


mayor's choice. Sir Robert Clayton, the mayor, appointed 
one who was not acceptable to the popular party: The 


common- hall rejected him; and Bethel and Corniſh, two 
independants, and republicans, and of conſequence deeply 
engaged with the malcontents; were choſen by a majority 
of voices. In ſpite of all remonſtrances and oppoſitian,, , 
the citizens perſiſted in their choice; and the court party: 
was obliged for the preſent; to acquieſce. ; | 
Jon; however were not ſo partial in the city ; but 
that reaſon. and juſtice, even when the popiſh plot was in 


queſtion, could ſometimes prevail. The earl of Caſtle- 230 . 


maine, huſband to the dutcheſs of Cleyeland, was ac» 
quitted about this time, though accuſ y. Oates and, 
Dangerfield of an intention to aſſaſſinate the king. Sir 
Thomas Gaſcoigne, a very aged gentleman in the north, 
being accuſed by two ſervants, whom. he had. diſmiſſed 
for diſhoneſty, received a like verdict. Thele txials were 
great blows to the plot, which now began to 3 in 
the judgment of moſt men, except thoſe who were 
entirely devoted to the country party. But in order ſtill 
to keep alive the zeal againſt popery, the earl of Shafteſ- 
bury appeared in Weſtminſter-hall, attended by the 
earl of Huntingdon, the lords Ruſſel, Cavendiſh, Grey, 
Brandon, Sir Henry Caveriy, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Sir 
William Cooper, and other perſons of diſtinction, and 
| preſented to the grand jury of Middleſex reaſons for 
indicting the duke of York as a popiſh recuſant. 
While the jury were delibergting on this extraordinary 
pre- 
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82 r. preſentment, the chief juſtice ſent for them, and d- 
85 A denly, even ſomewhat irregularly, diſmiſſed them. Shaf- 
2685. teſbury however obtained the end for which. he bad“ 
undertaken this bold meaſure: He, ſhowed to Albis 
followers the deſperate reſolution, which he had eme 
braced, never to admit of any actommodgtion or com 
poſition with the duke. By ſuch daring conduct he gave 
1 them aſſurance, that he was fully determined not to 
| | deſert their cauſe ; and he engaged them to a like devoted 
perſeverance in all the . which 8 
to tbem. 


As the kingdom was e; and openly divided into 
| two zealous parties, it was not difficult for the — * — * 
know, that the majority of the new houſe” 
was engaged in intereſts oppoſite to the court: — — .- 
he might leave no expedient untried, which could com- 
poſe the unhappy differences among bis fubjects, he 
1 Ob. reſolved, at laſt, after a long interval, to aſſemble the 
12 parliament. In his ſpeech, he told them, that the ſe- 
veral prorogations, Which he had made, had been very 
advantageous to his neighbours, and very uſeful to him- 
ſelf: That he had employed that interval in perfecting 
with the crown of Spain an alliance, which had often 
been deſſſed by former parliaments, and which, he 
doubted not, would be extremely agreeable to them: 
That, in order to give weight to this meaſure, and 
render ĩt beneficial to Chriſtendom, it was neceſſary to 
avoid all domeſtic diſſenſions, and to unite themſelves > 
firmly in the ſame views and purpoſes: That he was 
determined, that nothing on his part ſhould be wanting 
to ſuch a ſalutary end; and provided the ſueceſſion were 
preſetved in its due and legal courſe, he would concur in 
any expedient for the ſecurity of the proteſtant teligion: 
That the farther examination of the popiſh plot and the 
puniſhment of the criminals were requiſite for the ſafety 
3 both 


—— 


- 
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bith' of King and Elngdem: And after 3 a 
2 neceſſity of pfoviding, by ſome ſupplies, for 

the ffery of Tangiers, he proceeded in theſe words: 

1 4.9 4 But that Which 1 value above all the treaſure in the 

World, and which I am ſure will give us greater 

* cſtrength and reputatiot both at home and abroad than 

bo . any treaſure can do, is a perſect union among out- 

„ felt, Nothing but this can reſtore the kingdom to 

V chat ſtrength and vigour which it ſeems to have loſt, 

& and raiſe us again to that conſideration, which Eng- 

te ſand hath uſually poſſeſſed. All Europe have their 

eyes upon this aſſembly, and think their own happi- 

geſs and miſery, as well as ours, will depend upon it. 

4 If we ſhould be ſo unhappy as to fall into miſunders 

« ſtandings among ourſelves to that degree as would 

render our frieneſhip unſafe to truſt to, it will not be 

ce wondered at, if our neighbours ſhould begin to take 
„ new reſolutſons, and perhaps ſuch as may be fatal to 19 
us. Let us therefore take care, that we do not gratify 1 
„our enemies, and diſcourage our friends, by any un- 

* ſeaſonable diſputes. If any ſuch do happen, the 

* world will ſee, that it is no fault of mine: For 1 

« have done all that it was poſſible for me to do, to keep 

& you in peace, while I live, and to leave you ſo, when 

I die. But from ſo great prudence and fo affece 

tion as yours, 1 can fear nothing of this kind; but do 

& rely upon von all, that you will do your beſt ens 

a a pads eee 

& concluſion.” | 


At theſe mollifying expreſſions bad! no e with Violence of 
the commons. Every ſtep, which they took, betrayed man. 
the zeal, with which they were animated. They voted, 
that it was the undoubted right of the ſubject to petition. 
the king for the calling and fitting of parliament. Not 
content with this deciſion, which ſeems juſtifiable in a 
Vot. VIII. K mixed 
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? mixed. monarchy, they fell with the. utmoſt RFA. on 15 


2 22 thoſe ab horrers, Who, in their addreſſes to,the cron, 


had expreſſed their, diſapprobation of thoſe - petitions, 2 
They did not reflect, that it was as Jawfyl- for one party 7 6 


of men, as for another, to expreſs their ſenſe of publie 


affairs 3 and that the boſt eſtabliſhed right may, in par- 

_ ticulap circumſtances, be abuſed, and even the exerciſe of | 
it become an object of abhorrence. For this offence, . 
| they expelled 8ir Thomas Withens. They appointed a 
conimittee for farther: enquiry into ſuch members as had 


| been guilty of a like crime; and complaints were lodged 


„5 „ 


againſt. lord Paſton, Sir Robert Malverer, Sir Bryan 
Stapleton, Taylor, and Turner. They addreſſed the king 
againſt Sir George Jefferies, recorder of London, for his 
activity in the ſame cauſe; and they frightened: him into 


- © a reſignation; of his. office, in which, he was ſucceeded, by 


Sir George Treby, a great leader of the popular party. 
They voted an impeachment againſt North, chief juſtice 
of the common pleas, for drawing the proclamation 
- againſt tumultuous petitions: But upon , examination | 

found,.the. proclamation ſo cautiouſly, worded, that it 

#forded them no handle againſt him, A petition had 
been preſented to the king from Taunton. How dare 

you deliver me ſuch a paper * ſaid the king to the 
perſon who, preſented it. Six,“ replied he, * my 

„ name is Dare.” For this ſaucy reply, but under 

other pretences, he had been tried, ſined, and committed 
to priſon. The commons now addreſſed the king for his 
liberty and for remitting his fine. Some. printers, alſo 


yand authors of ſeditious libels ew took, under their pro- 


tection | x q 
; / Gs. 1 en 7 


Gra numbers of the leren, from, all parts of 


England, were ſeized by order: of, the, commons, and 
committed to cuſtody... The liberty of the ſubject, which 
had been ſo carefully nes. by the. ant e and 
bir " 8. _ . by 


- 


„ 


py 
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1 ares law of habeas corpus, was every day violated C Ha . 
| by their arbitrary and capricious commitments. The: 
chief jealduſy, it is true, of the Engliſh conſtitution is — 
ee and juſtly directed againſt the crown; nor. in- 
daeed have the commons any other means of ſecuring their 
| privileges than by commitments, which, as they cannot * 
beforehand be exactly determined by law, muſt always 
appear in ſome degree arbitrary. Senſible of theſe reaſons, 
the people had hitherto, without murmuring; ſeen this 
diſcretionary power exerciſed by the houſe : Butas it was 
now carried to exceſs, and was abuſed to ferve the pur» _ 
poſes of faction, great complaints againſt it Wers heard 
-. _ from all quarters. At laſt, the vigour and courage of 4 
one Stowel of Exeter, an abhorrer, put an end to the _ 4 
practice. He refuſed to obey the ſecjeant at arms, ſtood j# 
upon his defence, and ſaid that he knew of no Jaw, by 
which they pretended to commit him. The houſe, find- 
ing it equally dangerous to proceed or to recede, got off 
by an evaſion : They, inſerted in their votes, that Stowel 
was indiſpoſed, and that a month's time was: allowed 
him for the recovery of his health, 

Bur the chief violence of the houſe. of commons | 
appeared! in all their tranſactions with, regard to the plot, 
which they proſecuted with the ſame. zeal and; the fame 

a credulity: as their predeceſſors. 8 the former 
vote, which affirmed the reality of the horrid popiſh plot; | 
and, in order the more to terrify the peoples, they even a 
Abel that, notwithſtanding the diſcovery, the plot | 
ſill ſubſiſted. They expelled Sir Robegg/Eau, and Sir 
Robert Yeomans, who had' been complained of, for 
faying, that there was no popiſh, but thers was a pretdy- 


terian plot. And they greatly lamented the death of 55 
Bedloe, 1 they called a material Wineſs, and on 


' whoſe teſtimony they much depended, He had been e 


fſelzed with ; a feyer at Briſtol 7 had ſent | for chief juſtice, ö 
| N n * *."* --;Nottn; - Web 
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CHAP. North; . all his former evidence, except that 
wich regard to the duke and the queen; and deſired 
1440. North to apply to the King for ſome money to relieye him 
in his neceſſities. A few days after, he expired; and tbde 
whole party triumphed | extremely in theſe circumſtances '/ 
© of his death: As if ſuch 2 teſtimony could be deemed the 
affirmation of a dying man, as if his confellion of per- 
Jury in ſome inftahces oduld aſſure his veracity in the reſt, = 
and as if the perſeverance of one ptofligate could out- 
weigh the laſt words of fo chany men, guilty'c of 1 no erime 
but that of popery. wi 
Tu commons even endezwoured * their countenarice 
and protection, to remove the extreme infary, with 
which Dangerfeld was J6aded, and to reftore him to the 
capacity of being an evidence. The whole tribe of _ 
informers they applauded and rewarted : Jenniſon, Tur- 
berville, Dugdale, Smith, la Faria, appeared before 
them; and their teſtimony, however friyolous or abſurd, + 
met with a favourable reception: The king wat applied 
to in their behalf for penſions and pardons ; Their \nar- 
ratives were printed with that fanction, which aroſe from 
the dpprobation of the houſe : Dr. Tongue was recom- 
metided for the firſt conſiderable church preferment, which 
ſhould become vacant, Confidering men's determined 
reſolution to believe, inſtead of admiring that a palpable 
falſhood ſhould be maintained by witneſs, it may jaſtly 


appear wonderful, that no better evidence was erer pro- 
duced againſt the catholics, 


Tat principal reaſons, which al fapacrgh the cla 
mour of the popiſh plot, were the apprehenſions enter- 
tained by the people, of the duke of York, and the reſo- 
lution; embraced by their leaders, of excluding him from 

the throne, Shaſceſbury and many conſiderable men of 
the party, had rendered themſelves irreconcileable with 
him, _ could on * _ no way but in his ruin. 
' Monmouth's 
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Menmeütb's friends hoped, chat the encluſton wr chard . . 


prince would make way for their patron, The reſent; 


ment againſt the duke's apoſtacy, the love of liberty, the 20856. 


zeal far religion, the attachment to faction; all theſe 
motixes incited the country party, And above all, what 
ſupported the reſolution of adhering to the excluſion, 
and rejeRing all other expedients offered, was the hope 
artfully encouraged, that the king would at laſt be obliged 
to yield to their demand, His revenues were extremely 
durdened z and even if free, could ſcarcely ſuffice» for 
the neceſſary charges of government, much leſs for that 
pleafure and expence, to ybich he was inclined. Though 
he had withdrawn his countenance from Monmouth, 
he was known ſecretly to retain a great affection for 
him. On ho occaſion had he ever been found to per- 
ſiſt obſtinately againſt difficulties and importunity. And 


as dis beloved miſtreſs, the dutchels of Portſmouth, had 


| been engaged, either from luerative views, or the hopes 
of making the ſucceffion fall on her own children, to 
unite herſelf with the popular party; this incident was 
regarded as a favourable prognoſtic of their ſucceſs. Sun 
derland, ſecretary of ſtate, who had linked bis intereſt 
with that of bod ER had concurred in 7 ſame 


i meaſure, 


Bor beſides frieodihip for dis brother 0 1 to 
the fight of ſucceſſion, there were many ſtrong reaſons, 
which had detirinibed Charles to perſevere in oppoſing 


the excluſioh..._ All the royaliſts and the devotees to the 
church; that party by which alone monarchy. was ſup- 
ported regarded the right of ſucceſſion as inviolable; 


and if abandoned by the king in ſo capital an article, it 5 


was to be'fedred, that they Would, in their turn, deſert 
his cauſe, and deliver him over to the pretenſions and 
uſurpations of the country party. The country party, 
or the Whigs, as . were called, if they did not ſtill 

RS: retain, 
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retain ſome: propenſity weng a republic, were len 


affected with a violent jealouſy of regal power; and it 
was equally to be dreaded, that, being enraged with paſt 


oppoſition and animated by:preſent ſucceſs; they would, 2 


if they. prevailed in this pretenſion, be willing: has well as 
able, to reduce the prerogative within very narrow limits. 
All menaces therefore, all ꝓtomiſes were in vain employ-+.- 
ed againſt the king's refolution : He never would be pre- 
vailed on to deſert his friends, and put himſelf into the! 
hands of his enemies. Aud having voluntarily made 
ſuch important conceſſions, and tendered; over and over 
again, ſuch ſtrong limitations, he was well pleased to 
find them rejected by the obſtinacy of the commons; and 
hoped, that, after the ſpitit of oppoſition had ſpent itſelf 


- - jn- fruitleſs violence, the titne would comeg When ke". 


toth Nov 


might ſafely appeal againſt his parliament to his people. 


So much were the popular leaders detertnined to carry - 
"mattots? to'extremfties, ' that in leſs than a week” after the 


* 
* 


© commencement 'of the ſeſſion, 4 motion was mage for * 


bringing in an excluſion⸗-bill, and a "committee was ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe. This bill Altered in nothing 
from” the former, but in two articles, which mowee {411 
an encreaſe of zeal in the commons: : The bill was to be 


read to the people twice a- year in all the churches of the 


kingdom, and every one, Who ſhould ſupport the duke's 
title was rendered e of e A PROPS. bot 
by act of parliament. AW 
Tux debates were 200 on with great "OE oh 
both ſides. - The bill was defended by Sir William”, 


Jones, Who had now: reſigned his office of attorney- 11 


general, by lord Ruſſel, by Sir Francis Winnington, 
Sir Harry Capel, Sir William Pulteney, by colonef 
Titus, Treby, Hambden, Montague. It was oppoſed 
by Sir Leoline Jenkins, ' ſecretary of Tate; Lir Jan 
Ernley, chancellor of the 9 by Hyde, Seymour, 

Temple. 


4 CHA RL ES 1. 
Temple... \The, arguments, tranſmitted to us, may be 
| oe to the following topics, 


Ix every government, ſaid the excluſioniſts, there is A | 


be ſorgewhers an authority abſolute, and ſupreme ; nor can 


any determination, how unuſual ſoeyer, which receives clußon. 


the ſanct ion of the legidature, admit afterwards of diſ- 
pute or controul. I. he liberty, o of a conſtitution, ſd far 
from dicnaiſhing this abſolute power, ſeems rather to 
add force to it, and to give it greater influence over the 
2 The more members of. the ſtate concur 1 in any 
© tegillative deciſion, and the more free their voice; the 
less likelihood is there, chat any oppolition, will be made 
\ to thoſe meaſures, which receive the final ſanction of their 
| authority. In England, the legiſlative power is lodged. 
in king, lords, and commons, wi zich comprehend every. 


3 order of be, community : And there is no pretext for 


exempting any circumſtance of government, not even 
the ſucceſſion of the crown, from ſo full: and deciſive a, 
juriſdiction... Even. expreſs declarations- have, in this 
particular, been made of parliamentary authority: 8 

ſtances have occurred, where it has been exerted: And 
though prudential reaſons may juſtly be alledged, why 
ſuch innovations ſhould not be attempted, but on extra- 
ordinary occaſions, the power and right are for ever veſted 
in the community. But if any occaſion can be deemed 
extraordinary, if any emergence can require unuſual 
expedients, it is the preſent ; when the heir to the crown 
has renounced. the religion of the ſtate, and has zealouſſy 
embraced a faith, totally hoſtile and incompatible. A 
prince of that communion can never put ttuſt in a people, 
ſo prejudiced, againſt him: The people muſt be equally 
diffident of ſuch a prince: Foreign and deſtructive alli - 
ances will ſeem to one the only protection of his throne: 
Perpetual jealouſy, oppoſition, faction, even inſurrection. 
will be employed by the other as the fole ſecurities for 
K 4 * their 
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EMAP. their liberty and religion. Though theolbgicet ins- 
ile, when ſet in oppoſition" to paſfions, Have nee * * 
+ ſmall influence on mankind in general, fil jeſs on 
Princes; yet when they become ſymbols of faction, and We: 
marks of party diſtinctions, they concur with one of the 
ſtrongeſt paſſions in the human frame, and are then ca- 
pable of carrying men to the greateſt extremities; .' Not- 2 1 
withſtanding the better judgment and milder ditpoſton x 
of the king; how much has the influence of the duke 
already diſturbed the tenor of government? How often ; 
engaged the nation into meaſures totally deſtructire of 12 
| their foreign intereſts and honour; of their domeſtic topoſe Os 
- and tranquillity? The more the abſurdity and incredibility be 
af the popiſh plot are infiſted on, the ſtronger reafoh it 
- * affords.for the excluſion-of the duke; Since the univerſtl 
belief of it diſcovers the extreme antipithy'of the nation 
1 10 his Migion, and the utter impoſſibility of ever bringing 
F wo them to acquieſce eh ee the: eee of Nat 
ſoyereign. The. prince, finding himſelf in ſo perilous a 
ſituation, mult ſeek. for ſecurity by deſperate remedies, 
and by totally ſubduing the privileges of à nation, which 
bad betrayed ſuch hoffile diſpoſitions towarde himfelf, 
and towards every thing which he deems the moſt ſacred. 
It is in vain to propoſe limitations and expedients. What- 
eyer ſhate of authority is-left in the dukelg hands, will 
de employed to the'deftruftion of the natiob; and even 
the additional reſtraints, by diſcovering the public dig - 
dence and, averſion; will ſerve him as incitements to put 
himſelf in a condition entirely ſuperior and independant. 
And as the laws gf England flill make reſiſtance treaſon, 
and neither do nor can admit of any poſitive exceptions z 
what folly to leave the kingdom in ſv perilous and abſurd 
a fituation ; where the greateſt virtue will be expoſed to 
the moſt ſevere proſcription, and where the laws can only 
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Tur court party readned i in an oppoſite inen An . 
wehen, they ſaid; wholly abſolate and uhcontroulables * 


; à mere, chimeta, and is no where to be found in an 
Human inſtitutiong. All dent peis coundedon hte, 
„ Abd wherever the ſupreme magiſtrase, 
any; law or poſitive, preſcription, ſhocks! an opinioiv . 
a5 fundamental, andeſtabliſhed with a drmneſs 
ene di vir, nenen eee 
edle, by which/hei ig eſtabliſhed, aud enn nd 
longer hope for obedieher, In European: Wonach, 
the right of licceltipn, is / 


' Kogle perſon, is. would neyet. be. permitted him. by un- 
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- more” diſtant relaflon'ito, the thröne. Abuſes in diher 


batte of governaiexit: are ababſe d gedbeſs; dach woes 5 
 diſpaſfionate enquiry Ur. better information of the ſove="- _,_- 
_ reign, and till then ought, patien 
violations of the riqht of ſueceſton drawy-Tu uch tertiile | 
conſequences after them as ate hot tc be paralleled » © 
by any other grieyanc#or inconvenience. : Yaily,is ' | 
pleaded, that England" is a mixed taonarchy\; and_that” | 


a law, aſſented to by king,, lords, aud dommons, is |. 
oy OR ee - ＋ 
is plain, that there remains a 
may indeed be out-voted, but w 


ho never, will deem & 


law, ſubyerſive of hereditary right, any wile valid or 
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obligatory, Limitations, ſuch ag, are propoſed by the 


king, give no ſhock to the conſtitution, which, in many 
particulars, is already limited; and they may be ſo cal» 


culated as to ſerve every purpoſe, ſought for by an ex- 
eluſon. If the ancient barriers againſt regal authority 
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4 . have W during 1 many, agua; to aenalo. imp 
NS E hom much mgte, choſe additional ones, which, 
8 DS, 3; 9 ee tend ſo fax th, pt 
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"3 4 5 ** 8 e e to — r denen, Snakes upon.” 
2X oY w "chin, The kings age and, Ligarous ſtate ofchealth, 
I Ts 5 52 , Meme mim a long life: Ad gan it be prudent t to. tear 55 
CCC 
ED 25 * Cöntingengy, which, i it is . Jikelys may 1 never happen — 
* 05 3 5 Ron Hens” can ſeture the public in all pollible, © | 
ente, Fee, and the bill” ef excluſion, 4H, * 
„ ER , 5 " hopeyet,avcurately. framed eaves: toon for obvious : IC 
1 2 machte! luppplitions, - to which ir pretinds n nge [tc to proy] ide * 
0 remedy, "Should! the duke. have. a lon, after the . 
by”, king's death foul, that Jon, without : agy,. default of * his 
$4 * 5 5 ; ov, ortet his title! Gr. muſt the - Frincel: 5 of- Orany 
38 Tg Wh 5,50 1 from the throne, 1 order to give place to the | 
RACES © lawful I'ſuccelior 4 Bat, were © 1 thele- egg falle, it 
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| N fil remeiks to be conhdeted, that, in Public del! 'berations, 

224. io 6 {eek nat; the: expedient, bien e bell i in ielelf, but che 
OTST C.-C | 

bk "Fn 'o eb a as are practicable. The king willingly con- 

* 8 _— ſens hymicarions, Aud bas Already offered ſome which 

Wes * ao the tet pertancrs But he is determined to 


: NF, $1.4 endure pany extremity rather than allow the "Tight of ſuc» 
_—. Clien to be invaded. Let us beware of chat factious 
AV ; 85 85 EE. Which. leads to demand more than "will be 
IR .granted,; leſt we loſe the advantage of thoſe beneficial 
* conceffions, and leave the nation, on the, king's dente, 
at the | mercy of a zealous , prince, irritated with the 


ill uſage, which, be imagincs, he has hy met 
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bott appeared the more convincing 7 and and the din Gita 5 ; ps 175 
by a great majority. It was in the houſe of pers tar * e n 
the king expected to oppoſe' it with ſubceſs; :" The neo ti py x * 75 
. was there ſo prevalent, that it was Sitriech on by” - SLES. 
a majority of tuo; to. pay 10 moch regard to the — — * I 0 15, 
even to eoinmit it. Wben it eme to de debateg; 7 N 
oonteſt was violent. Shafteſbury, Sunderland, and rv Kor.” iu, 5 We 


arg ued for it: Halifax chieſi j conducted the debate aganſt? : 3s | a by 


it, and diſplayed: an extent of capacity and a ſofde of elo- In. 1 ms. 
quence, which had neyer beets furpaſſed inchacaſſemblyc” F BN 2 


He was aniſi aeg ar well by tn greg cneſß of the vcchf b , 
as by a tivalſhip with his uncle Shafteſbury; whom, du- Hy 3 by Morn 
ring that day 8 debate, he ſeem, in the Judgment IHE »? 80 3.50 
all, to have totally eclipſed. -©The king-was-prefegt dures — 2 34 


ing the whole debate, which was. prolonged till cleyen at TH 2 MR, 
ehe bill was thrp n bur by « conlilerablemgjos 5. Bolt: ate 
rity. All -the# biſhops; *expept.* three, voted againſt it. bill fected, 8 I 
Beſides the influence of the court, Get chem; We e 
of Englands they ĩmagined. or pretended,” was in greater e 
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danger from the prevalence of pieſbyterianiſm than e 5 Bs i EM 
popery, vhich, though favoured by the. duke, and even 3 * 5 
by the ee ee to the genius of +. 3 1 pore A 
the nation Hig” I ma 4 * ＋ my $62.28 275 8 4 "uu 
Tux bee ira humour upon 6 45 k 
diſappointment. ' They imchediately weted an addrefs for Wi 9 
the removal of Halifax from the xing's councils and pre... 
ſence for ever. Though the ptetended cauſe was His ad. 
viſing the late frequent prorogations of parliament, the „ 
real reaſon was apparently his vigorous oppoſition to the „ * 
excluſion - bill. When the king applied for money to en- ol 6 


able him to maintain Tangiers, which he declared his 
preſent revenues totally unable to defend; inſtead of com- 
_ plying, they voted ſuch an addreſs; as was in feality a 


remonſtrance, and one little leſs violent than that famous 
remonſtrance, 


en . N 125 pe | 125 . 
3 „ "mTORy: er GREAT n | 1 
6 5 lt mts, which uſhered in the civil” wars.” All the 
/abuſes of government, from the beginning almoſt of the | 
OE inſiſted on; the Dutch war, the alliance 


. n France, the prorogatiogs and diſſolutions of parlia- 
= 7 5 ident g d as all theſe meaſures, as well as the damnable 
3 > by * _ and fell;þ. plot, are there aſcribed to the machinations of | 
os hf," pid, it dune plainly infipuated, that. the king bad, all 
8 IE 24-3 Aang lin under the inflaence of that party, and was in 
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Os Enema eee 
We Bare Re 1d it: But their wehement proſecution of he 
2 interval, diſcovers ſuch 
| ee Wer nk eee ad adavits of no 
SIP 7 pnologys The impeachment of the catholic lords in the 
„ omen was tevinct;, and as viſcount Stafford, from his 
1 FI - "26s: infuenitics, and meu capacity, was" deemed the 
: 1 wy Aa capable of tlelending hicoſelf, it was determined to 
. nale him th firſt! victim, that his condemnation might =» 
pan dhe way fot a Engels againſt the reſt, The cha- 
—— celſar now create ran of Nauiagham, was appointed 
7: high Beard for conduQiing the trial, © > 44 f 
Tanz wiede were » produced agsisg the prifo- 
Ein ner; Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. 'Oktes ſwore, 
x that he ſaw Fenwic, the jeſuit, deliver te Stafford 4 
comwmiſfon ſigned by de Oliva, general of the jeſuits, 
appointing him pay-maſter to the papal army, which Was 
to de Jevied for the ſubduing of England: For this ridi- 
culous impoſture ſtill maintaitied its credit with the com- 
mots, Dugdale gave teſtimony, that the priſoner, at 
Tixal, a feat of lond-Aﬀlon's, had endewvoured to engaye 
him in png EOORnE IEIECE and had 
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promiſed him, as as aan 
church, a reward of 500 pounds for that ſervice.” ; 


derville depoſed, that che prifoner, in bis on hoafſe-at 1 


Paris, had made him à lite propoſal. Fo offer- bey, 
for murdering a king; without laying den any icheme, 


by which the.alſaſha'mgy inſure ſome probabjlity a. | 


ſibility of eſcage, is ſo ineredibſe in itſelf; and” may ww, 
eaſily. be maintained by any; proftituteevidencs; that n 
accuſation of that nature, not accompanied Wich. Srcum- 
ſtances, ought very little to be attended to-by 8 


: of judicature, But notwithſtanding the ſmall hold, which 7: : 5 ** * 
the. witneſſes” afforded, the priſaner. was 'able. in thang .* ey 


material particulars, to, diſcredit their teſtimony; ./ It, Was 
ſworn by Dugdale, that Stafford "had aſſiſted in 8 


| conſult of the catholics held at Tel; but Staff. 5 2 


proved by undoubted'telfimony, that at. the time aligned. >; *. fi 


9 


he was in Bath, and in that neighbourhood, . Tuber 


ville had ſerved a noviciate among the Domüdeme j bt Ye 4 
| having deſerted the convent, he bad eniiſted as a dtboper m_ 1 


in the Fteneh army; and being diſmiſſed that ſerviee, he” 
now lived. in London, abandoned by all Kis relations, - 
and. expoſed to great poverty. Stafford proved, by the 


evidence of his gentleman and his page, that Tamer. 85 


had never, either at Paris or at London been ſeen in hies 


company ; and it might juſtly appear ſtrange, that per- 


fon, who had ſo RPE BD en 
fo long entirely neglected by him. | | 


Tux clamour and outrage of the populace, during a fs 
trial, were extreme: Great abilities and eloquence were 


diſplayed by the managers, Sir William Jones, Sit Fran- 
cis Winnington, and ſerjeant Maynard: Yet did the 
priſoner, under all theſe diſadvantages, make a better 
defence than was expected, either by his friends or his 


enemies: The unequal conteſt, in which he was engaged, 
was a plentiful ſource of compaſſion to every mind, ſea- 
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mich, ee d „He. repreſented, that, during 4 
| — 5 years, ſrom the very commencement 5 
dhe civit wars, he had, through many dangers, difficul- 
9 and. loſſes, Rilt 5 bis Joyalty; And was it 
ES naw, in his old age, eaſy in his .circum- : 
nes, Hut dilpiriged. by infirmities, he would belye the 
whole "courſe. of his life, and engage 44 inſt his 3 
2 25 * ee =; 4,3 whom he Tad” ever received Kind treatment, 
Es "4 71 molt Jelp periteayd moſt bloody of all conipiraties ?. 
ix Gal Per "He remarked ! the Vite of the Mitneſſes; the gontradie- 4 
| [tis tons: and abſurdities of their teſtimony ; ; «the extreme in⸗ F 
Th. Lee in *which' they Had lived, though engaged, as 
- * they pretended, in 4 conſpiracy, 1 with kings, ptinces, . 
25 nobles; th 1E he crgdit and opulente to which they were at 
» "prefent raiſed: With a ſimplicity” and tenderneſs more 
. _ 5 than the greateft pratory, he ſtill made prote- 
5 8, + *, Htions'of his. innocenct, and could not forbear, every 
©; © Moment, expreſſing the moſt lively ſurpriae and indigna- 
3 1 tion at the audacious impudence of the witneſſes. 
55 58 wt Ir. Will appear aſtohiſhing to us, as it did to Stafford 
* himſelf; that the peers, after à ſolemn trial of ſix | 
+, days," Tool, by majority of ' twenty-four voices, 
give ſentence. A aint him. He received however with 
, eſe "ok. the fatat verdict. | Ged's holy name be praiſed," 
was the only exclamation which he uttered. When the 
Y  bigh-ſtewarg-told. him; that the | peers, would intercede 
Vich the king for remitting the more cruel and ignomini- 
ous parts of the ſentence; hanging and quartering; he 
* burſt i into tears: But he told the lords, that he was mov- 
* * to this weakneſs, by his ſenſe of their goodneſs, not 
- - by, any terror n which he een to 
] » n | 
Ir is remarkable, chat, — 4 Charles as is uſual in 
ſuch-caſes, bad remitted.to Stafford the banging and quar- 
tering, the two later Bethel * Corniſh, indulging 
I 7 122 7-NOMEGTS Te EXON - theig 
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net 3 3 in e ans 5 
prevalent. ſpirit of their party; ever. jealoua of monat way 
- "ſtarted a doubt ich regard to the king's: power» af ener- I 22 
BY pr ny een, 9&:06-lenicy, 4 Since tie n- 7: 97 
. age pri ile wider hid they, ho can de have 2 — 
* pot to remit any pirt of the ſcitenee % They F . wet 
01 de doubt to bothichouſes.:* The pes prononged - obs bs 
it ſaperſ uon and een the commons, „ . . 


T 1 
RED cker, bare this fingdtar.antwer, 4 This Fonte is . 758 ey 1 
ee that the ſheriifs: doexeCyic Wilp late vifoouns . 3 


i YR 6 [Sealford \ by , ſevering his head, from nis ody my.” 8 4 2 4 " 3M 
Noching en be a Hcoßgeß ptef o/ the fury; of the, Gre, ; % . 0 


© dooney Rulle?, notwithſtanding the Virtue;and 3 
manity of his character, andes in the boule this 9 bh 2 5 11 


us ache of the theriffs...- LEY N 1 1 3 io. 6 * "> * 
In, the interval between the "Tntencecand "execution, X 0 
"many efforts wert 500. ſhake the reſolutidn- oß the 3 . Ph 4 K. 
firm and aged prilpner,,. and to dei d m. tc lone cone 3 xx 
ſion. of the [ treaſon, for which he was tondetfined;t” . 17 bx: 7 
Was. even tumqhred, that he had confelled ; ; add! the-zzaldius : 112 * 2 


partymen, who, he doubt, had Tecretly,” notwithſtanding. , 5 5 - bs 3 
their, creduljey, entertained, {ome goubts with regard 9 Ar * 1 
| reality of the popiſh conſpiracy,! "Expreſſed great triumph 9 "4 
on the occaſion. But Stafford, when again called! Velde 3 
the houſe of peers, diſcovered many {chEmes, which . | _ by 2 
been laid by himſelf and others for procuting a toleration - 55 1,594 
to the catholics, at leaſt a mitigation , of the penal laws, 8 D bh 
enacted againſt them: And he proteſted, that this Was . e e 
the ſole treaſon, of which he had ever been guilty. - TORS 7 
STAFFORD now prepared himſelf for death with the, i 4 


intrepidity, which became his birth and ſtation, and 
which was the natural reſult of the innocence and inte- _ 
grity, which, during the courſe of a long life, he had . 1 
| | maintained: His mind ſeemed even to collect new force 3 
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E io * debe e, which be ee eee ; 
, eee r 
_ lc exprefion > a faultering- accent flowed from 
- thaw. N with ſym- 
e "Trice he Ii ited up the ax, with an intent to 
E.. E. e e often . dv Selene % 
a 1 A deep-ligh was heard to accompany his laſt 
ee which laid Stafford forever at reſt. . All the ſpec- | 
oe ſeemed to feel che blow, And when the head was 
wu up to them with the uſual cry, This is the bead of a. | 
Nh tale, no clamour of aſſent was uttered, Nia 25 % i} 
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the popiſh plot: An incident, which, for the credit of 


LXVIII. 


the nation, it were better to bury in eternal oblivion; but 1680. 


which it is neceſſary to perpetuate, as well to maintain 
che truth of hiſtory, as to warn, if poſſible, their poſte- 

rity and all mankind never again to a into ſo n 

ſo barbarous a deluſ ion. ' 

Tax execution of Stafford ig the 18 of 


© the: country party; but it contributed nothing to their 


power and ſecurity t On the contrary, by exciting com- 


miſerationz it tended ſtill fartber to enereaſe chat dilbelecf 


of the whole plot, which began now to prevail. The 
commons, therefore, not to loſe the preſent opportunity, 
reſolved to make both friends and enemies ſenſible of their 
power. They paſſed a bill for eaſing the ptoteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, and for repealing the perſecuting ſtatute of the 
_ thirty-fifth of Elizabeth: This laudable bill was likewiſe: 
cartied through the bouſe of peers, The chief juſtice 
was very obnoxibus fot diſmiſſing the grand jury in an 
irregular manner, and thereby diſappointing that bold 


meaſure of Shafteſbury and his friends, who had preſents" | 
ed the duke as a recuſaut. For this crime the commons 


ſent up an impeachment againſt him; as alſo againſt 
Jones and Weſton, two of the judges, who, in ſome 
ſpeeches from the bench, had gone ſo far as to give to 


many of the firſt reformers the appel lation of fanatics. 


Tus king, in rejecting the exclufon bill, had ſhels - - 
tered himſelf ſecurely behind the authority of the bouſe 


of peers; and the commons had been } of the 
uſual pretence, to attack the ſovereign himſelf, under 


colour of attacking his miniſters and counſellors. In 


ptoſecution however of the ſchete, which he had formed, 


of throwing the blame on the commons in cafe of any 
rupture, he made them a new ſpeech. © After warning 


them, that a negle&,of this opportunity would never be 


Vor. TI. EL, retrieved, 


% 


146 
| e n A'P. retrieved; he added theſe words: I did promiſe you the 
— fulleſt ſatisfaction, which your hearts could wiſh, for 


1680. 
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«the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, and to concur 
with you in any remedies, which might conſiſt with 
<- preſerving . the ſucceſſion of the crown in its due and 
legal courſe of deſcent. I do again, with the ſame re- 
© ſervations, renew the ſame promiſes to you: And 
c being thus ready on my part to do all that can reaſon- 
ably be expected from me, I ſhould; be glad to know: 
<< from you, as ſoon as may be, how far I ſhall be aſſiſt- 
ed by you, and what it is you deſire from me. 
Tus moſt reaſonable objeRion againſt the limitations, 
propoſed by the king, is, that they introduced too conſi- 
derable an innovation in the government, and almoſt 
totally annihilated the power of the future monarch. But 
eonſidering the preſent diſpoſition of the commons and 
their leaders, we may fairly preſume, that this objection 
would have ſmall weight with them, and that their diſ- 
guſt againſt the court would rather incline-them to dimi- 
niſh than ſupport regal authority. They till hoped, 
from the king's urgent neceſſities and his uſual facility, 
that he would throw himſelf wholly into their hands; 
and that thus, without waiting for the acceſſion of the- 
duke, they might immediately render themſelves abſolute 


Vielace of naalters. of: the government, The commons, therefore, 
. beſides inſiſting ſtill on the excluſion, proceeded to bring 


„ 


in bills of an important, and ſome of them of an alarm- 
ing nature: One to renew the triennial act, which had 


been ſo inadvertently repealed in the beginning of the 
reign: A ſecond to make the " office of judge during good. 
behaviour : A third to declare the levying of money with 
out conſent of parliament to be high treaſon: A fourth to 
order an aſſociation for the ſafety of his majeſty's perſon, 
for defence of the proteſtant religion, for the preſer- 


vation of the proteſtant ſubjects againſt all invaſions and 


oppoſiti tion 


» . 
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oppoſition whatſoever, and for preventing the duke of 
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Fork or any papiſt from ſucceeding to the crown. The. 


memory of the covenant was too recent for men to over- 


1680. 


look the conſequences of fuch an aſſociation: And the 


king, wh who was particularly converſant in Davila, could 


not fail 6f” recôllecting a memorable foreign r to 


fortify this domeſtic experience. 


Tus commons alſo paſſed many votes, which, Mei 


they had not the authority of laws, ſerved however to 


diſcover the temper and diſp6ſition of the houſe. © They 
voted, that whoeyer had adviſed his majeſty to refuſe the 


excluſion bill, were promoters of popery and enemies to' 
the king and kingdom. In another vote, they named the 


marquels of Worceſter, the earls of Clarendon, Fever- 


ſham, and Halifax, Laurence Hyde, and Edward Sey- 


mour, as thoſe dangerous enemies; and they requeſted 


his majeſty | to remove them from his perſon and councils 


paſſed, they could not, conſiſtent with the truſt repoſed 


fuor ever: They voted, that, till the excluſion bill were 


in them, 20 the king any manner of ſupply. And 


left he ſhould be enabled, by any other expedient, to ſup- 
port the government, and preſerve himſelf independant, 


they paſſed another vote, in which they declared, that 


whoever ſhould hereafter lend, byqway of advance, any 


money upon thoſe branches of the kings revenue, ariſing 


from cuſtoms, exciſe, or hearth money, ſhould be judged - 


a hinderer of the ſitting of parliament, and be 1 


for the ſame in parliaments. 


Tus king might preſume; that the -. whe had 


rejected the excluſion bill, would ftill continue to defend 
the throne, and that none of the dangerous bills, intro- 
duced into the other houſe, would ever be preſented for 


the royal aſſent and approbation. But as there remained 


no hopes of bringing the commons to any better temper, 
and as their farther fitting ſerved only to keep faction 
8 L 2 alive, 
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CHAP. alive, and to perpetuate the. general ferment of the nation, 
e came ſecretly to a reſolution of proroguing them. 
2 — They got intelligence about a quarter of an hour before 
pit lotion the black, rod came to their door. Not to loſe ſuch pre- 
8 2 cious, time, they paſſed in a tumultuous manner ſome 
extraordinary refolutions, They voted, that. whoſoever 
| adviſed his majefty to prorogue this parliament to any 
other purpoſe than in order to paſs the bill of excluſion, 
was a betrayer of the king, of the proteſtant religion, and 
of the kingdom of England; a promoter of the Fren 
intereſt,-and. a penſioner of France : That thanks be given 
to the city of London for their manifeſt loyalty, and for 
their cate and vigilance in the preſervation of che! king and 
of the proteſtant religion: That it is the opinion of this 
houſe, that that city was burned in the year 3666 by the, 
papiſts, deſigning thereby to introduce arbitrary power 
and popery into the kingdom: That humble application 
be made to his majeſty for reſtoring the duke of Monmouth 
to all his offices and commands, from which, it appears 
to the houſe, he had been removed by the uence of the 
duke of York. And that. it is the opinion of the houſe, 
that the proſecution of the proteſtant diſlenters upon the 
penal laws. is at this time grieyous to the ſubject, a weak 
ening of the proteſtant intereſt, an encouragement of po- 
pery, and dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. 


Tut king paſſed ſome laws of no great importance: 
. But the bill for repealing the thirty-tifth of Elizabeth, 
he privately ordered the clerk of the crown not to preſent, 
to him. By t this artifice, which was equally diſobliging 
to the country party as if the bill had been rejected, and 
at the ſame time implied ſome timidity in the king, that | 
falutary act was for the,preſent eluded. The king had 
often of himſelf attempted, and ſometimes by irregular 
means, to give indulgence to nonconformiſts ; But beſides 
that ** had uſually expected to comprehend the catholics 
in 
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in this liberty, the preſent refractory diſpoſition of the © 


ſectaries had much incenſed him againft them; and 4 


was reſolved, if poſſible, to keep them ſtill at mercy, 


Tux laft votes of the commons ſeemed to be an attempt 
of forming inditectly an aſſociation againſt the crown, 
after they found, that their aſſociation bill could not paſs: 
The diſſenting intereſt, the city, and the duke of Mon- 
mouth, they endeavoured to connect with the country 
party. A civil war indeed never appeared ſo likely as at 
preſent; and it was high time for the king to diſſolve a 
parliament, which ſeemed to have entertained ſuch dan- 
gerous projects. Soon after, he ſummoned another. 
Though he obſerved, that the country party had eſta- 
bliſhed their intereſt fo ſtrongly in all the electing bur- 
roughs, that he could not hope for any diſpoſition more 
favourable in the new parliament, this expedient was ſtill 
2 proſecution of his former project, of trying every me- 
thod, by which he might form an accommodation with 
the commons; And if all failed, he hoped, that he could 
the better juſtify to his people, at leaſt to his party, a final 
breach with them. 1 7 
Ix had always been much regretted by the ali, 
during the civil wars, that the long parliament had been 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and had thereby received force 
and encouragement from the vicinity of a potent and fac- 
tious city, which had zealouſly embraced their party. 
Though the king was now poſſeſſed of guards, which in 
ſome meaſure overawed the populace, he was determined 
ſtill farther to obviate all Meonveniencies; and he ſum- 
moned the new parliament to meet at Oxford, The city 
of London ſhowed how juſt a judgment he had formed of 
their diſpoſitions, Beſides re-eleting the ſame mem- 
bers, they voted thanks to them for their former be- 
haviour in endeavouring to difcover_ the depth of the 
harrid and hellifh popiſh plot, and to exclude the duke of 
_—_ L 3 | York, 
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© #4 P. York, the principal cauſe of the ruin and miſery, im- 


pending over the nation. Monmouth with fifteen peers 
3682. preſented a petition againſt aſſembling the parliament at 
Oxford, © where the two houſes,” they ſaid, “ could 
& not be in ſafety ; ; but would be caſily expoſed to the 
« {words of the papiſts and their adherents, of whom too 
te many had creeped into his majeſty's guards.” Theſe 
inſinuations, which pointed fo evidently at the king him- 
ſelf, were not calculated to perſuade him, but to e 
the people. „ by 
Tus excluſioniſts might hats bs both 444 
the king's diſſolution of the laſt parliament, and from his 
* ſummoning of the preſent to meet at Oxford, that he was 
determined to maintain his declared reſolution of rejecting | 
their favourite bill: But they ſtill flattered themſel yes, | 
that his urgent neceſſities would influence his caſy temper, 
and finally gain them the aſcendant, The leaders came 
to parliament, attended not only by their ſervants, but 
by numerous bands of their partizans. The four city 
© members in particular were followed by great multitudes, 
wearing ribbons, in which were woven theſe words, No 
popery! No flavery ! The king had his guards regularly 
muſtered : Hiꝶ party likewiſe endeavoured to make a ſhow 
of their ſtrength: And on the whole, the aſſembly at Ox- 
ford rather bore the appearance of a tumultuous Poliſh 


— diet, than of a regular Engliſh parliament. 
n March. THE king, who bad hitherto employed the moſt gra- 
cious expreſſions to all his parliaments, particularly the 
* , two laſt, thought proper to dudreſs himſelf to the preſent 
New parliz- in, a more authoritative manner. He complained of the 
— unwarrantable proceedings of the former houſe of com- 
mons; and ſaid, that, as he would never uſe = 
government himſelf, neither would he ever ſuffer it in 
others. By calling, hawever, this parliament ſo ſoon, he 
had * * that no ) paſt irregularities could 


inſpire 


1 
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inſpire him with a prefudice againſt thoſe aſſemblies, He © HA P. 


now afforded them, he added, yet another opportunity of 


providing for the public ſafety; and to all the world had 1637. 


given one evidence more, that on his part he had not 
neglected the duty incumbent on him. 9 
Taz commons were not over-awed by the magiſterial 
air of the king's ſpeech. They conſiſted almoſt entirely 
of the ſame members ; they choſe the ſame ſpeaker ;' and 
they inſtantly fell into the ſame meaſures, the impeach- 
ment of Danby, the repeal of the perſecuting ſtatute of 
Elizabeth, the enquiry into the*popiſh plot, and the bill 
of excluſion. So violent were they on this laſt article, 
that no other expedient, however plauſible, could ſo much 
as be hearkened to, Ernley, one of the king's miniſters, 
propoſed, that the duke ſhould be baniſhed, during life, 
five hundred miles from England, and that on the king's 
| demiſe the next heir ſhould be conſtituted regent with 
regal power : Yet even this expedient, which left the 
duke only the bare title of king, could not, though ſe- 
conded by Sir Thomas Lyttleton and Sir Thomas Mom- 
peſſon, obtain the attention af the houſe, The paſt dif- 
| appointments of the coyntry party, and the oppoſition 
made by the court, had only rendered them more united, 
more haughty, and more determined, No method but 
their own, of excluding the duke, could give them any 
ſatisfaction. of IE oe oth 


 Taege was one Fitz-harris, an Jriſh catholic, who riss. bah 
had infinuated himſelf into the dutcheſs of Portſmouth's caſe, 


acquaintance, and had been yery buſy in conveying to 
her intelligence of any libel written by the country party, 
or of any deſigns entertained againſt her or againſt the 
court. For ſervices of this kind, and perhaps too, from 
a regard to his father, Sir Edward Fitz-harris, who. had 
been an eminent royaliſt, he had received from the king 
A preſent of 250 pounds. This man met with one Eve- 
my L 4 rard, 
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AP: rard, a Scotchman, a ſpy of the excluſioniſts, and an ing 
e ores concerning the popiſh plot; and he engaged him 
a6. ta write a libel againſt the king, the duke, and the whole 


adminiſtration. What Fitz-harris's intentions were, can- 
not well be aſcertained: It is probable, as he afterwards 
aſſerted, that he meant to carry this libel to his patron, 
the dutcheſs, and to-make a merit of the diſcovery, Eve- 
rard, who ſuſpected ſome other deſign, and who was well 
pleaſed on his fide to have the merit of a diſcovery with 
his patrons, reſolyed to betray his friend: He poſted Sir 
William Waller, a noted juſtice of peace, and two per- 


ſons more behind the hangings, and gave them an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing and hearing the whole tranſaction. The 


libel, ſketched out by Fitz-harris, and executed partly by 
him, partly by Everard, was the moſt furious, indecent, 
and outrageous performance imaginable z and ſuch as was 
fitter to hurt than ſerve any party, which ſhould be fo 
imprudent as to adopt it. Waller carried the intelligence 
to the king, and obtained a warrant for committing Fitz- 
harris, who happened, at that very time, to have a copy 
of the libel in his pocket. Finding himſelf now deliyered 
over to the law, he reſolved to pay caurt ta the popular 
party, who were alone able to protect him, and by whom 
he obſerved almoſt all trials to be governed and directed. 
He affirmed, that he had been employed by the court to 
write the libel, in order to throw the odium of it on the 
excluſioniſts; But this account, which was within the 
bounds, of credibility, he diſgraced by circumſtances, 
Which are altogether abſurd and improbable. The inten- 
tion of the miniſters, he aid, was to ſend about copies to 
all the heads of the country party; and the moment they 
received them, they were to be arreſted, and a conſpiracy 
to be imputed to them. That he might merit favour by 
Kill more important intelligence, he commenced a diſco- 
erer of the great popiſh plot; and he failed not to confirm 
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all the tremendous circumſtances, inſiſted on by his pre- © 


deceſſors. He ſaid, that the ſecond Dutch war was en; k—,—y 


tered into with a view of extirpating the proteſtant reli 
gion, both abroad and at home; that father Parry, a jeſuit, 
on the diſappointment by the peace, told him, that the ca · 
tholies reſolved to murder the king, and had even engaged 
the queen in that deſign; that the envoy of Modena of- 
fered him io, ooo pounds to kill the king, and upon his 
refuſal the envoy ſaid, that the ducheſs of Mazarine, 
who was as expert at poiſoning as her ſiſter, the counteſse 
of Soiſſons, would, with a little phial, execute that de- 
ſign; that upon the king's death the army in Flanders 
was to come over, and maſſacre the prateſtants ; that 
money was raiſed in Italy for recruits and ſupplies, and 
there ſhould be no more parliaments ; and that the duke 
was privy to this whole plan, and had even entered into 
the deſign of Godfrey's murder, which was a in 
the manner related by Prance, 

THE popular leaders had, all along, been very defirous 
of having an accuſation againſt the duke ; and though 
Oates and Bedloe, in their firſt evidence, had not dared 
to go ſo far, both Dagdale and Dangerfield had - after- 
wards been encouraged to ſupply ſo material a defect, by 
comprehending him in the conſpiracy. The commons, 
therefore, finding that Fitz-harris was alſo willing to 
ſerve this purpoſe, were not aſhamed to adopt his evi- 
dence, and reſolved for that end to ſave him from the de- 

ſtruction, with which he was at preſent threatened; The 
king had removed him from the city-priſon, where he 
was expoſed to be tampered with by the exeluſioniſts; 
had ſent him to the Tower; and had ordered him to be 
-proſecuted by an indictment at common Jaw. In order 
to prevent his trial and execution, an impeachment was 
voted by the commons againſt him, and ſent up to the 
NN That they might ſhew the greater contempt. of 

the 
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ELLA the court, they ordered, by way of derifion, that the im- 


„ peachmerit ſhould be carried up by ſeeretary Jenkins; 
1681. who was ſo provoked by the intended affront, that he at 
ſ̃irſt refuſed obedience; though afterwards, being threat - 
ened with commitment, he was induced to comply. 
The lords voted to remit the affair to the ordinary courts 
af juſtice, before whom, as the attorney- general in- 
ſormed them, it was already determined to try Fitz-harris: 
"IS | The commons maintained, that the peers were obliged to 
| receive every impeachment from the commons; and this 
indeed ſeems to have been the firſt inſtance of their refuſal : 
They therefore: voted, that the lords, in rejecting their 
impeachment, had denied juſtice, and had violated 'the 
conſtitution of parliament. They alſo declared, that 
whatever inſerior eourt ſhould proceed againſt Fitz-har- 
Tis, or any one that lay under impeachment, would be 
guilty of a high breach of privilege. Great heats were 
likely to enſue; and as the king ſaw no appearance af 
Parliament any better temper in the commons, he gladly laid hold of 
difſolved, the apportunity, afforded by a quarrel between the two 
houſes; and he proceeded to a diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment. The ſecret was ſo well kept, that the commons 
had no-intimation of it, till the black rod came to their 
door, and ſummoned them to attend the "_ at · the en 

= of pers. | 
Tunis vigorous phe, though it 80 have u 
ſareſeen, excited fuch aſtoniſhment in the country party, 
as deprived them of all fpirit, and reduced them to abſolute 
deſpair.” They were ſenſible, though too late, that the 
king had finally taken his reſolution, and was determined 
to endure any extremity rather than ſubmit to thoſe terms, 
ö which they had reſolved to impoſe upon him. They 
E Found, that he had patiently waited till affairs ſhould 
2 come to full maturity; and having now engaged a na- 
5 done! party on his fide, had boldly ſet his enemies at 
| defiance, | 
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defiance. 


No parliament, they knew, would th fuin- © K 4D. 


moned for ſome years; and during that long interval, Ys = 
the court, though perhaps at the head of an inferior party, 1881. 


yet being poſſeſſed of all. authority, would have every 
advantage over a body, diſperſed and diſunited. Theſe 
reflections crowded. upon every one; and all the exclu- 
ſioniſts were terrified, leſt Charles ſhould follow the blow 
by ſome action more violent, and immediately take ven- 
geance on them for their long and obſtinate oppoſition to 
his meaſures, ; The king on his part was no leſs appre- 
henſive, leſt deſpair. might prompt them to have recourſe 
to force, and make ſome ſudden attempt upon his perſon. 
Both parties therefore hurried from Oxford; and in an 
inſtant, that city, ſo crowged and buſy, was left in its 
uſual emptineſs and tranquillity. . 


Tus court party gathered force from the diſperſion and 
aſtoniſhment of their antagoniſts, and adhered more 
firmly to the king, whoſe reſolutions, they now ſaw, 
could be entirely depended on. The violences of the 


excluſioniſts were every where exclaimed againſt and 2K. 


aggravated; and even the reality of the plat, that great 
engine of their authority, was openly called in queſtion. 
The clergy eſpecially were buſy in this great revolution; 
and being moved, partly by their own fears, partly by 

the inſinuations of the court, they repreſented all their 
antagoniſts as ſectaries and republicans, and rejoiced in 
eſcaping thoſe perils, which they believed to have denn 
hanging over them. Principles the moſt oppoſite to 
civil liberty, were every where inforced from the pulpit, 
and adopted in numerous addreſſes; where the king was 
flattered in his preſent meaſures, and congratulated on his 
eſcape from parliaments, Could words have. been de- 
_ pended on, the nation appeared to be running faſt into 
voluntary ſervitude, and ſeemed even ambitious of reſiga- 
ing into the king's hands all the privileges, tranſmitted 
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Bur Charles had ſagacity enoygh to diſtinguiſh between 
men's real internal ſentiments, and the language, which 
-geal and oppoſition to a contrary faction may ſometimes 
extort from them. Notwithſtanding all theſe profeſſions 
of duty and obedience, he was reſolved not to truſt, for 
a long time, the people with a new election, but to 
depend entirely on his own ceconomy for alleviating thoſe 
neceſſities, under which he laboured. Great retrench- 
ments were made in the houſhold : Even his favourite 
navy was neglected: Tangiers, though it had coſt great 
ſums of money, was a few years after abandoned and 
demoliſhed. The mole was entirely deftroyed ; and the 
garriſon, being brought over to England, ferved to aug- 
ment that ſmall army, which the king relied on, as the 
ſolid baſis of his authority. It had been happy for the 
nation, had Charles uſed his victory with juſtice and 
moderation equal to the prudence and i with 
vhich he obtained it. 


TR firſt ſtep, taken by the court, was t l of 
Fita-harris. Doubts were raiſed by the jury with regard 
to their power of trying him, after the concluding vote 
of the commons: But the judges took upon them to 
decide the queſtion in the affirmative ; and the jury were 
obliged to proceed. The writing of the libel was clearly 
proved upon Fitz-harris: The only queſtion was with 
regard to his intentions. He aſſerted, that he was a ſpy 
of the court, and had accordingly carried the libel to the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth ; and he was defirous, that the 
Jury ſhould, in this — conſider him as a cheat, 
not ns a traitor. He failed however ſomewhat in the 
proof; and was brought in guilty" of — by" tho 
jury. 
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-Frxpixe himſelf entirely in the hands of the king, be © R H. 
now retracted all his former impoſtures with regard 00th Cones 
popiſn plot, and even endeavoured to atone for them by 163. 
new: impoſtures-agairiſt the country party. He affirmed,” 
that theſe fictions: had been extorted from him by the 
ſuggeſtions and artiſces of Treby the recorder, and of 
Bethel and Corniſh, the two ſheriffs: This aceount he 
perſiſted in even at his execution ; and though men 
knew, that nothing could be depended on, which came 
from. one fo corrupt, and fo loſt to all ſenſe of honour; 
yet were they inclined, from his perſeverance, to rely 
ſomewhat mote on his veracity in theſe laſt affeverations, 
But it appeats, that his wife had ſome connexions with 
Mrs, Wall, che favourite maid of the ducheſs of Portſ- 
mouth ; and Fitz-barris hoped, if he perſiſted in a ſtory 
agreeable to the court, . mighty on that 
account, be ſhown to his family, Nen 

\ It is amuſing to refle on the ſeveral lights, in which 
this ſtory has been repreſerited by the oppoſite factions. 
The country party affirmed, that Fitz-harfis had been 
employed by the court, in order to throw the odium of 
the libel on the excluſioniſts, and thereby give rife" to 4 
proteſtant plot: The court party maintained, that the 
excluſioniſts had found out Fiz-harris, a ſpy of the 
miniſters, and had ſet him upon this undertaking, from 
an intention of loading the court with the imputation of 
ſuch a deſign upon the excluſioniſta, Rather than aequit' 
their antagoniſts, both ſides were willing to adopt an 
account the moſt intricate and incredible. It was a 
ſtrange ſituation, in which the people, at this time, 
were placed; to be every day tortured with theſe per- 
plexed ftories, and inflamed with ſuch dark ſuſpicions 
againſt their fellow- citixens. This was no leſs than the 
W n falſe plot, or ſham plot, as they were then 


2 | called, Fg 
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CHAP. called, with which the court, it ann, * 
a geavoured to load their adverſaries 1. 
0 Tus country party bad intended ee ef Figs 
| harris's evidence againſt the duke and the catholies; and 
his execution was therefore a great mottification to them. 
But the king and his miniſters were reſolved not to be 
contented with ſo flender an advantage. They were 
determined to purſue: the victory, and to employ againſt 
the excluſioniſts thoſe very offenſive arms, however unfair; 
which that party had laid up in ſtore againſt their anta- 
goniſts. The whole gang of ſpies, witneſſes, informers; 
ſuborners, who had ſo long been ſupported and encou- 
raged by the leading patriots, finding now that the king : 
was entirely maſter, turned ſhort upon theit᷑ old patrons, - 
and offered their ſervice to the miniſters. - To the diſgrace 
of the court and of tbe age; they were received with 
hearty welcome; and their teſtimony or rather perjury 
made uſe of, in order to commit legal murder upon the 
oppqſite party. With an air of triumphand'derifion it 
was aſked, 5 Are--not - theſe men good witneſſes, who 
< have-eſtabliſhed the popiſh plot, upon whole teſtimony 
Stafford and ſo many catholics have been executed, 
and whom you yourſelves have ſo long celebrated as 
<«< men, of credit and veracity ? You have admitted them 
tinto your boſom : They are beſt acquainted with your 
* treaſons: They are determined in another ſhape to ſerve 
56 their king and country: And you cannot complain, 
that the ſame meaſure, which you meted to others, 
& ſhould now, by a righteous e IS = 
«© meaſured out to ou. jt 
Ir is certain, that the principle” of evtalintivn r | 
ſerve in ſome caſes as a full apology; in others as a 
1065 for a conduct which would 3 be e 


57 5 College's ulal. es: Sonnet 
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' poſed to great blame. But theſe infamous arts, which 1 
poiſn ſuſtice in its very ſource, and break all the bands 
of human ſociety, are ſa deteſtable and dangerous, that 1681. 


no pretence of retaliation can be pleaded as an apology 
or even an alleviation of the crime incurred by them. 
On the contrary, the greater indignation the king and his 
miniſters felt, when formerly expoſed to the perj uries of 
abandoned men, the more reluctance ſhould: they now 
have diſcovered againſt employing mung * | 
vengeance upon their antagoniſts. 
Tus firſt perſon, on whom the ea was one 
College, a London joiner, who had become extremely 
noted for his zeal againſt popery, and was much con- 
nected with Shafteſbury and the leaders of the country 
party: For as they relied much upon the populace, men 
of College's rank and ſtation were uſeful to them. College 
had been in Oxford armed with ſword and piſtol during 
the fitting: of the parliament; and this was made the 
foundation of his crime. It was pretended that a con- 
ſpiracy had been entered into to ſeize the king's perſon, 
and detain him in confinement, till he ſhould make the 
conceſſions demanded of him. The ſheriffs of London 
were in ſtrong oppoſition to the court; and it was not 
ſtrange, that the grand jury named by them rejected the 
bill againſt College. - The priſoner was therefore ſent to 
Oxford, where the treaſon was ſaid to haye been com- 
mitted, Lord Norris, a courtier, was ſheriff of the 
county; and the inhabitants were in general devoted to 
the court party. A jury was named, conſiſting entirely 
of royaliſts; and though they were men of credit and 
character, yet ſuch was the factious rage, which pre- 
vailed, that little juſtice could be expected by the priſoner, 
Some papers, containing hints and directions for his 
defence, were taken from him, as be was conducted to 
N trial: An iniquity, which ſome pretended to juſtify 
t by 
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ts - 
e r by alledging, that a like violence bad been praftiſed 
— againſt priſoner during the fury of the popiſh plot, 
$682. enen eee, ERA sene 
| gated by the court part: 

Tu witneſſes dee erbegehnft ebe este 
Turberyille, Haynes, Smith; men who had before giveri 
evidence againſt the catholies, and whom the jury, for 
that very reaſon, regarded as the moſt perjured villains; 
Cellege, though beſet with ſo many toils, and oppreſſed 

with ſo many iniquities, defended himſelf with ſpirits 
courage, capacity, preſence of mind; and he jnvalidated 
the evidence of the crown, by convincing arguments and 
undoubted teſtimohy: Vet did the jury, after half an 
hours deliberation, bring in a verdict againſt him. The 
inhuman ſpectators received the verdict with a ſhout f 
applauſe : But the priſoner was no wiſe diſmayed, At 
his execution, he maintained the ſame manly fortitude, 
and ſtill denied the crime imputed to him. His wWwhole 
conduct and demeanour prove him to have been a man led 
aſtray only by the fury of the times, and to have been 
governed by an honeſt, * ˙ ee 
1 his religion. | 

- Txvs the two parties, Auen by-matgad rige; va 
cooped up within the narrow limits of the law; levelled 
with poifoned daggers the moſt deadly blows againſt each 

other's breaſt, and buried in their factious diviſions all 
er ee Py eee Nur 


1 
* 
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"Beate of affairs. in treland $hafte/baty acquitted Fr 
Ine trial ——State of affairs in Scotland 
am Stat of the miniftiry in England ——= New no- 
mination of ſberiffi——Yuo warrants —— Great 
| Power of the crown—— A conſiracy—— Shafteſ- 
bur retires and dies—— Rye bouſe plot—— Con- 
| ſoiracy diſcovered ——Executien of the conſpirators 
rial of lord Ruſſel —<His execution 
Tia of Algernon Sidney His execution 
State of the nation State of foreign —— | 
 « King's ſickneſs and death and character. 


| W ance with France, they took care to remove the * 
duke of Ormond from the committee of foreign affairs; 


HEN the cabal entered into the myſterious alli c A 


and nothing tended farther to increaſe the national jea- — 
louſy, entertained againſt the new Nc to ſee Ireland. 


a man of ſo much loyalty, as well as probi and honour, 
excluded from public councils, They had even ſo great 
_ Intereſt with the king as to get Ormond recalled from the 

government of Ireland; and lord Robarts, 1 
"earl of Radnor, ſucceeded him in that important employ- 
ment. Lord Berkeley ſucceeded Robarts; and the earl 
of Eſſex, Berkeley. At laſt in the year 1677, Charles 
caſt his eye again upon Ormond, whom he had fo long 
neglected; and ſent him over lieutenant to Ireland. 
I have done every thing,“ faid the king, to diſoblige 
"© that man; but it is not in my power to make him my 
* enemy.” Ormond, during his diſgrace, had never 
joined the malcontents, nor encouraged thoſe clamours, 


which, with too much reaſon, but often for bad purpoſes, - | 


were raiſed againſt the king's meaſures. He even thought 
it his duty, regularly, though with dignity, to pay his 
court at Whitehall and to prove that his attachments 

Vor. VIII. M were 
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CH H 4 P. were founded on gratitude, inclination, and cial, 
not on any temporary advantages. All the expreſſions, 
1631. Which dropped from him, while neglected by the court, 
ſhowed more of good humour, than any prevalence of 
ſpleem and indignation... I can do you no ſervice,” 
ſaid he to his friends, © I bave only the power left by my 

10 applications to do you ſome hurt.“ When colonel f 
Caty Dillon ſolicited him to ſecond his c for an 
"office, and urged that he had no friends but God and his 
grace: “ Alas ! poor Cary,“ replied the duke, I pity 
ee thee: Thou couldeſt not have two friends, that poſſeſs 
-<«-Jeſs intereſt at court,” Þam thrown bye, aid he, on 
another occaſion, like an old ruſty clock; yet even 
that neglected machine, twice in n twenty-four. hours, 

« _ right.” 


a Ox ſuch occaſions, when Ormond, from! decency, ia 

dis attendance at court, the king, equally aſhamed to ſhow 

him civility and to neglect him, was abaſhed and con- 

founded. © Sir,” ſaid the profligate Buckingham, © I 
c with. to know whether it be the duke of Ormond, that 

is out of. fayour with your majeſty, or your majeſty | 
& with the duke of Ormond ; for, of the two, you ſeem | 
ce the moſt out of countenance.” 


N WHEN Charles found it his ?ntereſt to ow five, to 

the old royaliſts and to the church of England, Ormond, 
who was much revered by that whole party, could not 
fail of recovering, together with the government of Ire- 
land, his former credit and authority, His adminiftration, 
when lord licutenant, correſponded to the general tenor of 
his life ;, and tended equally to promote the intereſts of 
prince Ry people, of proteſtant and catholic. Ever firmly 
attached to the eſtabliſhed religion, he was able, even 
during thoſe jealous times, to eſcape ſuſpicion, though he 
rie not vulgar prejudices by any perſecution of the 
popiſh party. He encreaſed the revenue of Ireland to three 
_. hundred thouſand pounds a "BF; He maintained a re- 
g gular 


„ 4 * 
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gular army of ten thouſand men: He ſupported a well c war, 
diſciplined militia of twenty thouſand : And though the — 


act of ſettlement had ſo far been infringed, that catholics 
were permitted to live in corporate towns, they were 
guarded with fo. careful an eye, that the: moſt timorous 
proteſtant never apprehended any danger from them, 


Tux chief object of Eſſex's ambition was to return to 
the ſtation of lord lieutenant, where he had behaved with 
honour and integrity : Shafteſbury and Buckingham bore 
an extreme hatred to Ormond, both from perſonal and 
party conſiderations : The great aim of the anti-courtiers 
was to throw reflections on every part of the king's 
government. It could be no ſurprize, therefore, to the 
lord lieutenant to learn, that his adminiſtration was 
attacked in parliament, particularly by Shafteſbury ; but 
he had the ſatisfaction, at the ſame time, to hear of the 
keen, though polite defence, made by his ſon, the 
generous Oſſory. After juſtifying ſeveral particulars of 
Ormond's adminiſtration againſt that intriguing patriot, 
Oſſory proceeded in the following words: Having 
* ſpoken of what the lord lieutenant has done, I pre- 
C ſume with the ſame truth to tell your lordſhips what? 
&« he has not done. He never adviſed the breaking of the 
1 triple league; he never adviſed the ſnutting up of the 
e exchequer ; he never advifed the declaration for a 
„ toleration; he never adviſedgthe falling out with the 
600 Dutch and the joining with France: He was not the 
c anthor of that moſt excellent poſition Delenda g Car- 
e thago, that Holland, a proteſtant country, ſhould, con- 
« trary to the true intereſts of England, be totally de- 
e ſtroyed. I beg that your lordſhips will be fo Juſt as 
ce to judge of my father and all men, according to their 
ce actions and their counſels.” Theſe few ſentences, pro- 
nounced by a plain gallant ſoldier, noted for probity, had 
a ſurpriſing effect upon the audience, and confounded all 
the rhetoric of his eloquent and factious adverſary. The 
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c 10 Ly r. prince of Orange, wh6 eſteemed the former character as 
— E 


1687. 


much as he deſpiſed the latter, could not forbear congta- 
tulating by letter the earl of Offory on this new ſpecies of 


| victory, which he had obtained. 


Ossonv, though he ever kept at a diftance from fac- 
tion, was the moſt popular man in the kingdom; though 
1 never made any compliance with the corrupt views of 
the court, was beloved and reſpected by the king. An 
univerſal grief appeared on his death, which happened 
about this time, and which the populace, as is uſual 
wherever they are much affected, fooliſhly aſcribed to 


: poiſon. Ormond bore the loſs with patience and dig- 


nity; though he ever retained a pleaſing, however melan- 


| holy, ſenſe of the fignal merit of Offory. I would 
not exchange my dead ſon,” faid he, for any _ 


„ ſon in Chriſtendom.” 
Tuxss particularities may appear a digreffion ; but it 
is with pleaſure, Town, that I relax myſelf for a moment 
in the contemplation of theſe humane and virtuous cha- 
racters, amidſt that ſcene of fury and faction, fraud and 


violence, in which at preſent our narration has unfortu- 


nately engaged us, | 

BesIpts the general intereſt of the country party to 
decry the conduct of all the king's miniſters, the prudent 
and peaceable adminiſtration of Ormond was in a par- 
ticular manner diſpleaſſhg to them. In England, where 


the catholics were ſcarcely one to a hundred, means had 
been found to excite an univerſal panic, on account of 


. inſurreQions and even maſſacres, projected by that ſect; 

and it could not but ſeem ſtrange that in Ireland, where 
they exceeded the proteſtants ſix to one, there ſhould no 
ſymptoms appear of any combination or conſpiracy. Such 
an incident, when duly conſidered, might even in Eng- 
land ſhake the credit of the plot, and diminiſh the autho- 


tity of thoſe leaders, who had ſo long, with ſuch induſtry, 


inculcated the belief of is on the nation, Rewards, 
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* were publiſhed in Ireland to any that would © HA F, 
bring intelligence or become witneſſes ; and ſome. PrO- 


fligates were ſent over to that kingdom, with a commiſſion W | 


to ſeek out evidence. againſt the catholics. Under pre- 
tence of ſearching for arms or papers, they broke into 
houſes, and plundered them : They threw innocent men 
into priſon, and took bribes for their releaſe : And after 
all their diligence, it was with difficulty, that that coun- 
try, commonly fertile enough in witneſſes, could furniſh 
them with any fit for their purpoſe, 

Ar laſt, one Fitzgerald appeared, followed by Ivey, 
Sanſon, Dennis, Bourke, two Macnamaras, and ſome 
others. Theſe men were immediately ſent over to Eng- 
land; and though they poſſeſſed neither character ſuf- 
ficient to gain belief even for truth, nor ſenſe to invent a 
credible falſhood, they were careſſed, rewarded, ſup- 
ported, and recommended by the earl of Shafteſbury. 
Oliver Plunket, the titular primate of Ireland, a man of 
peaceable diſpoſitions, was condemned and executed upon 
ſuch teſtimony, And the Oxford parliament entered fo 
far into the matter as to vote, that they were entirely ſa- 
tisfied in the reality of the horrid and damnable Iriſh plot. 
But ſuch deciſions, though at firſt regarded as infallible, 
had now loſt much of their authority; and the public 

Rill remained ſomewhat indifferent and incredulous. 
AFTER the diſſolution of the parliament, and the 
ſubſequent victory of the royaliſts, Shafteſbury's evi- 
dences, with Turberville, Smith, and others, addreſſed 
| themſelves to the miniſters, and gave information of high 
treaſon againſt their former patron, It is ſufficiently ſcan- 
dalous, that intelligence, conveyed by ſuch men, ſhould 
have been attended to; but there is ſome reaſon to think, 
that the court agents, nay the miniſters, nay the king 
_ himſelf *; went farther, and were active in endeavouring, 

© K See captain Wilkinſon's narrative, - 
* though 
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c CHAP. Wh 5 in vain, to find more reputable” petforis to ſupport | 
2 the blaſted credit of the Triſh witneſſes. Shafteſbury was 


committed to priſon, and his indictment was preſented to 


the grand jury. The new ſheriffs of London, Shute and ? 


Pilkington, were engaged as deeply as their predeceſſors 


in the country party; and they took cate to name a jury 


devoted to the ſame cauſe ; A precaution quite neceſſary, 


when it was ſcarcely poſſible to find men indifferent or 


attached to neither party. As far as ſwearing could go, 
the treaſon was clearly proved againſt Shafteſbury ; or ra- 
ther ſo clearly as to merit no kind of credit or attention. 


Shafteſbury That veteran leader of a party, enured from his early youth 


acquitted, 


to faction and intrigue, to cabals and conſpiracies, was re- 
preſented as opening without reſerve his treaſonable inten- 
tions to theſe obſcure banditti, and throwing out ſuch vio- 
Jent and outrageous reproaches upon the king, as none but 
men of low education, like themſelves, could be ſuppoſed 
to employ. The draught of an aſſociation, it is true, againſt 
popery and the duke, was found in Shafteſbury's cabinet; 
and dangerous inferences might be drawn from many 


© clauſes of that paper. But it did not appear, that it had 


been framed by Shafteſbury, or ſo much as approved by | 
him. And as projects of an aſſociation had been propoſed 
in parliament, it was very natural for this nobleman, or 
his correſpondents, to be thinking of ſome plan, which it 
might be proper to lay before that aſſembly. The grand 
jury, therefore, after weighing all theſe circumſtances, 
rejected the. indictment; and the people, who attended 
the hall, teſtified their joy by the loudeſt acclamations, 


which were echoed throughout the whole city. 


ABOUT this time a ſcheme of oppreſſion was laid in 
Scotland, after a manner ſtill more flagrant, againſt a 
nobleman much leſs obnoxious than Shafteſbury ; and as 
that country was reduced to a ftate of almoſt total ſub- 


Jethion the project: had the good ſortune to ſueceed. 
Tus 
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Tur earl of Argyle, from his youth, had diſtinguiſhed o 5. * 
himſelf by his loyalty, and his attachment to the 2 


family. Though his father was head of the covenanters,, 


he himſelf refuſed to concur in any of their meaſures ;trial, 


and when 4 commiſſion of colonel was given bim by the 
convention of ſtates, he forbore to act upon it, till it 
ſhould be ratified by the king. By his reſpectful beha- 
viour, as well as by his ſervices, he made himſelf accept- 
able to Charles, when that prince was in Scotland: And 
even after the battle of Worceſter, all the misfortunes, 
which attended the royal cauſe,” could not engage him to 
deſert it. Under Middleton he obſtinately perſevered to 
haraſs and infeſt the victorious Engliſh; and it was not 
till he received orders from that general, that he would 
ſubmit to accept of a capitulation, Such jealouſy of his 
loyal attachments was entertained by the commonwealth 
and protector, that a pretence was ſoon after fallen upon 
to commit him to priſon ; and his confinement was rigo- 
rouſly continued till the reſtoration. The king, ſenſible 
of his ſervices, had remitted to him his father's forfeiture, 

and created him earl of Argyle; and when a moſt unjuſt 
- ſentence was paſſed upon him by the Scottiſh parliament, 
Charles had anew remitted it. In the ſubſequent part of 
this reign, Argyle. behaved himſelf dutifully ; and though 
he ſeemed not diſpoſed to go all lengths with the court, 
he always appeared, eyen in his oppoſition, to be a man of 

mild diſpoſitions and peaceable deportment. . 
A PARLIAMENT was ſummoned at Edinburgh this 
ſummer, and the duke was appointed commiſſioner. 
Beſides granting money to the king and voting the in- 
defeaſible right of ſucceſſion, this parliament enacted a 
teſt, which all perſons, poſſeſſed of offices, civil, mili- 
tary, or eccleſiaſtical, were bound to take, In this teſt, 
the king's ſupremacy was aſſerted, the covenant renounced, 

pins obedience aſſented to, and all obligations diſclaimed 
M 4 of 
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CHA F. of endeavouring any alteration in civil or -evclefiaſtical 
Wa. ftabliſhments, This was the ſtate of the teſt, as pro- 
1687. poſed by the courtiers; but the country party propoſed 


alſo to inſert a clauſe, which could not with decency be 
refuſed, expreſſing the perſon's, adherence to the proteſtant 
religion, The whole was of an enormous length, con- 
ſidered as an oath; and what was worſe, a conſeſſion of 
faith was there ratified, which had been impoſed a little 
after the reformation, and which contained many articles 
altogether forgotten by the parliament and nation. Among 
others, the doctrine of reſiſtance was inculcated ; fo that 
the teſt, being voted in a hurry, was found on ex- 
amination to be a medley of contradiction and abſurdity. - 
Several perſons, the moſt attached-to the crown, ſcrupled 
to take it: The biſhops and many of the clergy remon- 
ftrated : The earl of Queenſberry refuſed to ſwear, except 
he might be allowed to add an explanation: And even the 


-privy council thought it neceſſary to publiſh” for general 


ſatisfaction a ſolution of ſome difficulties, attending the 
teſt. * | tf gien | 
Tnovon the courtiers could not reje the clauſe of 
adhering to the proteſtant religion, they propoſed, as a. 
' neceſſary mark of reſpec, that all princes of the blood 
- - ſhould be exempted from taking the oath, This exception 
was zealouſly oppoſed by Argyle; who obſerved, that the 
ſole danger to be dreaded for the proteſtant religion muſt 
proceed from the perverſion of the royal family, By in- 
' fiſting on ſuch topics, he drew on himſelf the ſecret indig- 
nation of the duke, of which he ſoon felt the 220 
conſequences. | 
Wren Argyle took the teſt as a privy counſellor, be 
ſubjolned, in the duke's preſence, an explanation, which 
he had beforehand communicated to that prince, and 
- . which he believed to have been approved by him, It was 


in theſe words; «I have conſidered the teſt, and am 
very 


ieee e n 


c very deſirous of ee eee HTS: 
4am conſident, that the parliament never intended to 9 
4 impoſe contradictory oaths: Therefore I think na 1013. 7 
« man can explain it but for himſelf. —— 1 
6 take it as far as it is conſiſtent with itſelf, and the 
66 proteſtant religion, And I do. declare, that I mean 
. not to bind myſelf, in my ſtation, and in a lawful 
% way, from wiſhing, and endeavouring any alteration, 
« which I think to the advantage of church or ſtate, 
„and not repugnant to the proteſtant religion and my 
« loyalty: And this I underſtand as a part of my oath,” 
The duke, as was natural, heard theſe words with great 
tranquillity: No one took the leaſt offence : Argyle was 
admitted to fit that day in council: And it was impoſſible 
to imagine, that a capital offence had been committed, 
where occaſion ſeemed not to have been given, ſo much 
as for a frown or reprimand, _ 3 
ARGYLs was much ſurprized, a. few days an. 88 | 
find, that a warrant was iſſued for committing him. to | = 
priſon ; that he. Was indicted for high treaſon, leafing- 
making, and perjury ; and that from theſe. innocent | 
words an accuſation was extracted, by which he was to : 
forfeit honours, life, and fortune. It is needleſs to enter 
into particplars, where the iniquity of the whole is fo 
apparent. Though the ſword of juſtice was diſplayed, 
even her ſemblance was not put on; and the forms alone 
of law were preſerved, in order to ſanctify, or rather 
aggravate the oppreſſion. Of five judges, three did not 
ſcruple to find the guilt of treaſon and leaſing- making to 
be incurred by the priſoner : A jury of fifteen noblemen 
gave verdict againft him: And the king, being conſulted, 
ordered the ſentence to be pronounced; but the execution 
ol it to be ſuſpended, till farther orders, | 
_ Ir was pretended by the duke and his creatures, that 
Argyle's life and fortune were not in any danger, and 
that 
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e A. that the cole reaſon for puſhing the trial to- ſuch extre: 
| es againſt him was in order to make him renounce 
166. ſome hereditary juriſdictions, which gave his family a 
' . dangerous authority in the highlands, and obſtructed the 
courſe of public juſtice, But allowing the end to be 
juſtifiable, the means were infamous; and fuch as were 

| incompatible, not only with a free, but a civilized govern- 
ment. Argyle had therefore no reaſon to truſt any longer 

to the juſtice or mercy of ſuch enemies: He made his 

eſcape from priſon; and till he ſhould find a ſhip for Hol- 
land, he concealed bimſelf during ſome time in London. 
The king heard of his Iurking- place, but would not allow 
him to be arreſted I. All the parts however of his ſen- 
_ as far as the government in- Scotland had power, 
were rigorouſly executed; bis eſtate confiſcated, his arms 
i 9 22 QUE 7 


3 Ir would ſeem, that the genuine paſſion for liberty 
Scotland, was at this time totally extinguiſhed in Scotland: There 
| was only preſerved a ſpirit of mutiny and fedition, en- 
couraged by a miſtaken zeal for religion. Cameron and 
Cargil, two furious preachers, went a' ſtep beyond all 

their brethren : They publicly excommunicated the king 

for his tyranny and his breach of the covenant; and they 
"renounced all allegiance to him, Cameron was killed by 

the troops in an action at Airs-Moſs ; Cargil was taken 


and hanged. Many of their followers were tried and 
convicted. Their lives were offered them if they would 
ſay God ſave the king : But they would only agree to pray 
for his repentance. This obſtinacy was much inſiſted on 
as an apology for the rigors of the adminiſtration : But 
if duly conſidered, it will rather afford reaſon for a con- 
trary inference. Such unhappy deluſion is an object 
rather of commiſeration than of anger : And'it is almoſt 
a that men could have been e to O_ a 


I Burnet, vol. i. p. 522, 


degree 
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degree of frenzy, unleſs provoked by a long train of o cn mA 


0 and oppreſſion, 


As the king was maſter in England, 55 no F 
dreaded the clamours of the country party, he permitted 
the duke to pay him a viſit; and was ſoon after prevailed 
on to allow of his return to England, and of- his bearing 
2 part in the adminiſtration, The duke went to Scotland, 
in order to bring up his family, and ſettle the government 
of that country; and he choſe to take his paſſage by ſea. 
The ſhip ſtruck on a ſand-bank, and was loſt; The duke 
eſcaped in the barge; and it is pretended, that,” while 
many perſons of rank and quality were drowned, -and 
among the reſt, Hyde, his brother-in-law, he was very 
careful to ſave ſeveral of his dogs and priefts : For theſe 
two ſpecies of favourites are coupled together_by ſome 
writers. It has likewiſe been aſſerted, that the barge might 
ſafely have held more perſons, and that ſome who ſwam 
to it were thruſt off, and even their hands cut, in order to 
diſengage them. But every action of every eminent per- 
ſon, during this period, is ſo liable to be miſinterpreted 
and miſrepreſented by faction, that we ought to be very 
cautious in paſſing judgment on too light evidence, It 
is remarkable, that the ſailors on board the ſhip, though 


they felt themſelves ſinking, and ſaw inevitable death be- 


fore their eyes, yet as ſoon as they obſerved the duke to 
be in ſafety, gave 2 loud ſhout, in teſtimopy of their j joy 
and ſatisfaction. 
Tax duke, during his abode in Scotland, had behaved 
with great civility towards the gentry and nobility ; and 
by his courtly demeanor had much won upon their affec- 
tions: But his treatment of the enthuſiaſts was ſtill ſome. 
what rigorous ; and in many inftances he appeared to be 
a man of a ſevere, if not an unrelenting temper. It is 
' Fyen aſſerted, that he ſometimes aſſiſted at the torture of 
. criminals, 


£ 


* 
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adde ang doobed on with tranquillity, as if he were 
conſidering ſome curious experiment . He left. the 
authority in the dae of the earl of Aberdeen, chan- 
—— in their adminiſtration. A gen- 
tleman of the name of Weir was tried, becauſe he had 
Fbept company with one who had been in rebellion; though 
that perſon had never been marked out by proceſs or pro- 
clamation. - The inferences, upon which Weir was con- 
demned-(for a proſecution by the government and a con- 
demnation were in Scotland the ſame thing) hung upon 
each other, after the following manner. No man, it was 
ſuppoſed, could have been in a rebellion, without being 

1 expoſed ta ſuſpicion in the neigbbourhood: If the neigh- 
bdSourhood had ſuſpected him, it was to be preſumed, that 
e individual had likenitg beard of the grounds of ſuſ- 


= * Reg picion; Every man was bound to declare to the govern- 
_ ment his ſuſpicion againſt every man, and to avoid the 


company of traitors: To fail in this duty was to par- 
tzeipste in the treaſon: The concluſion on the whole 

n, Von baue converſed with a rebel; therefore you are 
Jourſelf a rebel. A reprieve. was with ſome difficulty | 

| procured for Weir; but it was ſeriouſly determined to 
make uſe of the precedent. Courts of judicature were 
erected in the ſouthern and weſtern counties, and a ſtrict 
Inquiſition Carried, on againſt this new ſpecies of crime. 
The term of three years was appointed for the con- 
tinuance of theſe courts; after which an indemnity was 
promiſed, Whoever would take the teſt, was inſtantly 
entitled to the benefit of this indemnity, The preſby- 
=_—_ terians, alarmed with ſuch tyranny, from which no man 
_— . 4 * bimſelf fafe, began to think of leaving the 


"> 
=—_y 


_ | Cw ee ty ent ch This laßt author, 
= who is much the better authority, . 
dich ſeems to have been an extraordigary one. 


* * 13 b country, 
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country; and ſome of their agents were ſent to Engiund, * 
in order to treat with the proprietors of Carolina for aa 
ſettlement in that colony. Any condition ſremed prefe- „ 
rable to the living in their native country, -whichy.by 
the prevalence of perſecution and violence, was become 
as inſecute to them as à den of rob bers. 
Azovr two thouſand perſons were out- lawed on pre- 
tence of their converſing or having intertouſe with re- 
bels a, and they were continually hanted in their retreat 
by ſoldiers, ſpies, informers, and oppreſſive magiſtrates. 
It was uſual to put enſnaring queſtions to people, living 
peaceably in their own houſes; ſuch as, * Will you re- 
* nounce the covenant? Do you eſteem the riſing at 
„ Bothwel to be rebellion ? Was the killing of the arch- 
© biſhop of St. Andrews murder?“ And when the poor 
| deluded creatures refuſed to anſwer, capital puniſhments \ 
were inflicted on theme. Even women were brought to 
the gibbet for this pretended erime. A number of fugi- 
tives, rendered frantic by oppreſſion, had publiſned 2 
ſeditious declaration; renouncing allegiance to Oharles 
Stuart, whom they called, as they, for their parts, had 
indeed ſome reaſon to eſteem him, a tyrant. This inci- 
dent afforded the privy council a»pretence for/an-unvſua} 
kind of oppreſſion. Soldiers were diſperſed” over the 
country, and power was given to all commiſſion, officers» 
even the loweſt, to oblige every one they met with, to 
ab jure the declaration; and upon refuſal, inſtantly, with- 
out farther queſtions, to ſhoot the delinquent . It 
were endleſs, as well as ſhocking, to enumerate all the 
inſtances of perſecution, or, in other words, of abſurd _ \ 
' tyranny, which at that time prevailed in Scotland. One 
of them however is ſo . that I cannot n 5 
lating it. fs + 


n Wodrow, vol. it, ber 94. © "Þſ Ibid, * bub. „ma. 
vol. ii. p. 434» | 3 
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<EHA?. 11 were ſeized 2; and 3 — | 
ss tendered to them, by which they were to abjure the 
"Nu. ſeditious declaration abovementioned. They all refuſed, 
© *and/wereicondemned to a capital puniſhment by drowning. 
One of them was an elderly woman: The other two 
were young; one eighteen years of age, the other only 
thixteen. Even theſe violent perſecutors were aſhamed to 
put the youngeſt to death: But the other two were con- 
ducted to the place of execution, and were tied to ſtakes 
within the ſea- mark at low-water: A contrivance, which 
rendered their death lingering. and dreadful. The el- 
. derly woman was placed fartheſt in, and by the riſing of 
the waters was firſt ſuffocated. The younger, partly 
terriſied with the view of her companion's death, partly 
ſubdued by the entreaty of her friends, was prevailed 
with to ſay God ſave the King, Immediately the ſpecta- 
tors called out, that ſhe had ſubmitted ; and ſhe was 
looſened from the ſtake. Major Winram, the officer 
who guarded the execution, again required her to ſign 
the abjuration; and upon her refuſal, he ordered her in- 
| ka Metal oh the water, where ſhe was ſufto- 
Tun feverity of the ailainifreton in Scotland is in 
| ee to be aſcribed to the duke's temper, to whom the 
"king had Configned. over the government of that country, 
and ho gave ſuch attention to affairs as to allow nothing 
of moment to eſcape him. Even the government of 
England, from the ſame cauſe, began to be ſomewhat 
infected with the ſame ſeverity. The duke's credit was 
great at court. Though neither ſo much beloved nor 
- eſteemed as the king, he was more dreaded ; and thence | 
an attendance more exact, as well as a ſubmiſſion more 
obſequious, was paid to him. The ſaying of Waller was 
e that Charles, in ſpite to the parliament, who - 


4 Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 305. 


had 
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had determined, that the duke ſhould not ſucceed hin, was c B * 
reſolved, that he ſhould reign even in his lifetime. — 
Tas. king however, who loved to maintain a balance 2 * 

in his councils, ſtill ſupported Halifax, whom he created 
a marqueſs, and made privy ſeal; though ever in oppoſi- 
tion to the duke. This man, who poſſeſſed the ſimefl State of the 


miniſtry in 


genius and moſt extenſive capacity, of all employed ir! England. 
public affairs during the preſent reign, affected a ſpecies 
of neutrality between the parties; and was eſteemed tre 
head of that ſmall body, known hy the denomination of | 
Trimmer. This conduct, which is more natural to men 
of integrity than of ambition, could not however procure 
him the former character; arid he was always, with rea- 
ſony regarded as an intriguer rather than a patriots Sun- 
derland, who had promoted the excluſion- bill, and who had 
been diſplaced on that account, was again, with the 
duke's conſent, brought into the adminiſtration. The 
extreme duplicity, at leaſt variableneſs, of this man's con- 
duct, through the whole courſe of his life, made it be 
ſuſpected; that it was by the king's direction he had niixed 
with the country party. Hyde, created earl of Rocheſter, 
- was ſirſt commiſſioner of the yoga and wes port in 
the duke's intereſts, 15 aste t 


Tux king Warpe was obliged to act 28 the Bead of 2 
party; a difagreeable ſituation for a prince, and always 
the ſource of much injuſtice and oppreſſion. © He knew 
how obnoxious the diſſenters were to the church; and he 
reſolved, contrary to the maxims of toleration, which 
he had hitherto ſupported in England, to gratify his 
friends by the perſecution of his enemies. The laws 
againſt conventicles were now rigorouſly executed; an 
expedient, which, the king! knew, would diminiſh Nei- 
ther the numbers nor influence of the nonconformiſts ; 
and which is therefore to be deemed more the reſult of 


paſſlon 
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paſſion than of policy. Scarcely any perſecution ſerves 
rere 

— king's patherity made aeg den great 
9 ſill met with conſiderable obſtacles, chiefly 
ON which n 


n 
eee eee of iatebery nnd that of 'Col- 
lege, treaſon, it was apprehended, might there be com- 
-mitted with impunity. There could not therefore be a 


- more- important ſervice to the court than to put affairs 


upon 3 different footing. Sir John Moore, the mayor, 
was gained by ſecretary Jenkins, and eneouraged to in - 
ſiſt upon the cuſtomary privilege of his office, of nam- 
ing one of the ſherifts. Accordingly, when the time of 


election came, he drank to North, a-Levant merchant, 
- who accepted of that expenſive office, The country party 


- aid, that, being lately returned from Turkey, he was, 


un account of his recent experience, better qualified to 


| ſerve; the purpoſes of the court, A poll was opened for 


the election of another ſheriff; and here began the con- 
teſt. The majority of the .common-hall, headed by the 


two ſheriffs of the former year, refuſed. to acknowledge 


the mayor's right of appointing one ſhetiff, but inſiſted 
that both muſt be elected by the livery. Papillon and 
Dubois were the perſons whom the country party agreed 
to elect: Box was pointed out by the courtiers. The 
poll was opened ; but as the mayor would not allow 


| the election to proceed for two vacancies, the ſheriffs 
and he ſeparated, and each carried on the poll apart. 
The country party, who voted with the ſheriffs for Pa- 


pillon and Dubois, were much more numerous than thoſe 


. who voted with the mayor for Box : But as the mayor 


/ 4 inſiſted, 


2 
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clared Box to be duly. elected. All difficulties however << 


177 7 
| infifted,, that his poll was the only legal. one, . he de- 411 * 


were not ſurmounted. Box, apprehenſive of | the conſe- 1688. S 


quences, which might attend ſo dubipus an election, fined : 
off; and the mayor foung it neceſſary to proceed to 4 
new choice, When the matter was propoſed to the 


common-hall, a loud try was raifed, No election 1 No 
election! The two ſheriffs already elected, Papijlon and 


Dubois, were inſiſted on a8 "the only legal magiſtrates, 
But as the mayor ſtill maintained, that Box alone had 
been legally choſen, and that it was: now requiſite to ſup- 


ply. bis place, he opened books anew.; and during the tu- 


mult and confuſion. of the citizens, a a few of the mayor 7 


partizans elected Rich, unknown to and unheeded by 
the reſt of the lirery. North and Rich were, ac- 
cordingly ſworn in ſheriffs for the enſuing year ; ; but it 


Was nedeſſary to ſend a guard of the. train bands to pro- 


tect them in entering, upon their office. A new mayor 


of the court party was ſoon after choſen by means, as [ICY 


pretended, ſtill more violent and irregular. _- _ 
Txrvs, the country party were diſlodged from their 


Arong | hold i in the city ; where, eyer ſince the commence- 
ment of factions in che Engliſh government, they bad, | 


without iorerfuptivn, almoſt without moleftatiop, main=- 
tained a ſuperiority. It had been happy, had the partia- 
lities, hitherto objecded to juries, been corrected, with - 
out giving place to partialities of an oppoſite kind: But 
in the preſent diſtracted ſtate of the nation, an equitable 


neutrality was almoſt. impoſſible, to be_ attained. - The 


court. and church party, who were now named on juries, 
made Juſtice, ſubſetvient to their factious views.z.. and 


the king had a proſpect of obtaining full revenge on hig 
enemies. It vas not long before, the effects of theſe al- 


tecations were. ſeen. When it way ficlt reported, that the 


oer. R \ 6 duke 


1 


* 
5 * 
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c 4 P. duke *hranted to leave Scotland "Pilkingtoh,'at at that time 
ſheriff, a very violent man had broken out in theſe terms, 
2652. 4 He has already burned the city; and he is now com- 
ing to cut all our throats?” For theſe ſcandalous" ex- 
preffiohs, the duke fired Pixington; and enormous da- 
mages to the amount of 100,000 pounds were decteed 
him, 'By the law of England, ratified in the great chars 
ter, no fine or damages ought to extend to the total ruin 
of a criminal. Sir Patience Ward, formerly mayor, Wo 
gave evidence for Pilkington, was ſued for perjury, and 
condemned to the pillory: A ſevere ſentence, and fufi- 
cient to deter all witneſſes from appearing in Revonr: of 
thoſe, who were proſecuted N e. 81 


1663. Bur though the crown had obtained fo 7 OR 
in the city, it was not quite decifive and” the conteſt 

"MP A might be renewed. every year at the eon of magi- 
ſtrates. An important project, therefore, was formed, 

not only to make the king maſter of the city, but · by 

that precedent to gain him uncontrouled influence in all 

the corporations of England, and thereby give the greateſt 

wound to the legal conſtitution, which the moſt powerful 

and moſt arbitrary monarchs had ever yet been able to in- 

ict. A writ of quo warrants Was Muecd againft the city ; 

that is, an enquiry into the validity of its charter, Tr 

was pretended, that the city had forfeited all its privi- 

leges, and ought to be declared no longer à corporation, 

on account of two offences, which the court of aldermen 

and common council had committed. After the great 

fire in 1666, all the markets had been rebuilt, and had 

been fitted up with many conveniences ; and, in order to 

_ - Yefray the expence, the magiſtrates had impoſed a ſmall | 

| toll on goods brought to market: in the year 1679, they 
Had a ge the king” 1 the en of partia- 

| maunt, 
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ment, and had employed the following terms: « Your CHAP. 
« petitioners;are greatly ſurprized at the late prorogation, — 


A whereby the proſecution of the public juſtice of the 


kingdom, and the making of neceſſary proviſions for 


« the preſervation of your majeſty and gur proteſtant 
«© ſubjects, have received interruption;” Theſe words 


were pretended to contain a ſcandalous reflection on he 


king and his meaſures. The cauſe of the city was de- 
fended. againſt the. attorney and ſolicitor, generals, by 
Treby and Pol lexſen. | 

\. Tuzss laſt pleaded, that, ſince the foundation of the 
monarchy, no corporation had eyer yet been expoſed to 
forfeiture, and the thing itſelf implied an abſurdity : 
That a corporation, as ſuch, was incapable of all crime 
or offence, and none were anſwerable for any, iniquity 
but the perſons themſelves, who. committed it: That 
the members, i in chooſing magiſtrates, had entruſted them 
with legal powers only ; and where the magiſtrates ex- 
ceeded theſe powers, their acts were void, but could 
never involve the body itſelf in any criminal imputation : 
That ſuch had ever been the practice of England, except 
at the Reformation, when the monaſteries were aboliſhed ; 
but this was an extraordinary caſe; and it was even thought 
. neceſlary to ratify afterwards the whole tranſaction by 
act of - parliament, : That corporate bodies, framed for 


public good, and calculated for perpetual duration, ought 


not to be annihilated for the temporary faults of their 
members, who might themſelves, without hurting the 
community, be queſtioned for their offences: That even 
a private eſtate, if entailed, could not be forfeited to the 
crown, on account of treaſon, committed by the tenant 
for life; but upon his demiſe went to the next in remain- 
ger: That the offences, objected to the city, far from 
* ſo ſevere a puniſhment, were not even worthy 

N 2 | of 


1683. * 
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3 J p. of the ſmalleſt reprehenſion. That all corporations were 


inveſted with the power of making bye-laws ; and the 
1683. "ſmalleſt borough in England had ever been allowed to 
carry the exerciſe of this power farther than London had 
done in the inſtance complained of : That the city, hav- 
ing, at its own expence, repaired the markets, which were 
built too on its own eſtate, might as lawfully claim a 
ſmall recompence from ſuch as brought commodities thi- 
ther, as a man might require rent for a houſe, of which 
he was poſſeſſed. That thoſe whodiſliked the condition, 
might abſtain from the market; and whoever paid, had 
done it voluntarily: That it was an ayowed right of the 
ſubjects to petition; nor had the city in their addreſs 
abuſed this privilege : That the-king himſelf had often 
declared, the parliament often voted, the nation to be in 
danger from the popith plot ; which, it js evident, could 
not be fully proſecuted but in a parliamentary manner: 
That the impeachment of the popiſh lords was certainly 
_. obſtrufted by the frequent prorogations ; as was alſo the 
enacting of neceſſary laws, and providing for the defence 
of the nation: That the loyalty of the city, no leſs 
than their regard to ſelf-· preſervation, might prompt them 
do frame the petition; ſince it was acknowledged, that 
the king's life was every moment expoſed to the moſt 
_ imminent danger from the popiſh conſpiracy : That the 
City had not accuſed the king of obſtructing juſtice, much 
leſs of having any ſuch intention; ſince it was allowed, 
that evil counſellors were alone anſwerable for all the 
pernicious conſequences of any meaſure: And that it 
was unaccountable, that two public deeds, which had | 
not, during ſo long à time, ſubjected to any, even the 
ſmalleſt penalty, the perſons guilty of them, ſhould now 

be puniſhed ſo ſeverely upon the corporation, which 15 
ways was, and always muſt be innocent. | 
Ir 
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Ir 3 that thoſe who would apologize ng P. 


meaſures of the court, muſt, in this caſe, found their, 
arguments, not on law, but reaſons of ſtate. The 
Judges, therefore, who condemned the city, are IDs, 
excuſablg ; ſince the ſole object of their determinations 
muſt ever bei the pure Principles of juſtice and equity, 
But the office of judge was at that time held during plea- 
ſure; and it was. impoſſible, that any cauſe, where the 
court bent its force, could ever be carried againſt it, 
After ſentence was pronounced, the city applied in a 
humble manner to the king; and he agreed to reſtore 
their charter, but in return they were obliged to ſubmit. 
to the following regulations: That no mayor, ſheriff, 
recorder, common ſerjeant, town. clerk, or coroner, ſhould 
be admitted to. the exerciſe of his office without his 
majeſty's approbation ; ; That if the king diſapprove twice 
of the mayor, or ſheriffs elected, he may by commiſſion, 
appoint theſe magiſtrates : That. the mayor and court of 
aldermen may, with his m zjeſty 8 leave, diſplace any 
magiſtrate: And that no 1 in caſe of a Vacancy, 
ſhall be elected without conſent of the court of aldermen, : 
| wha, if they diſapprove twice of the r may fill i 
vacancy. . 


A the re Core in England, having the examply Gratcomn | 
of London before their eyes, ſaw. how vain it would frown, 


prove to contend with the court, and were, moſt of them, 
ſucceſſively induced to ſurrender their charters into the 
king's hands. Conſiderable ſums were exacted for re- 
ſtoring the charters; and all offices of power and profit 
were left at the diſpoſal of the crown. It ſeems ſtrange, 
that the independent royaliſts, who never meant to make 
the crown abſolute, ſhould yet be ſo elated with the vice 
tary obtained over their adverſaries, as to approve of a 
dent, which left no national privileges in ſecurity, 


but enabled the king under like pretences, an and by means 
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0 e ie kutruments, tw rec anliw an Woſe "birt, 
which : at preſent he Was pleaſed to grant. Arid every 
1653. friend to liberty muſt allow, that the nation, whoſe con- 
ſitution was thus broken in the ſhick of faction, had a 
right, by every prudent expedient, to Tecover that ſecns 
rity, of which it was ſo unhappily beteaved, \ 
WnNII x ſo great a faction adhered to the crown, it 1 
apparent, that reſiſtante, however juſtifiable, could never 
be prudent; and all wiſe men ſaw no expedient but 
5 peaceably to ſubmit to the preſent grievances. There 
Was however a party of malcontents, ſo turbulent in 
their diſpoſition, that, even beſote this laſt iniquity, 
which laid the whole conſtitution” at the mercy of the 
king, they had meditated plans of teſiſtance; at a time 
when it could be ag little juſtifiable as prudent. In the 
ſpring 1681 *, a little before the Oxford parliament, the 
King v Was ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs at Windfor, which _ 
Acon- gave great alarm to the public. The duke of Mon- 
(yin. mouth, Tord Ruſſel, lotd Grey, inſtigated by the reſtleſs 
| Shafteſbury, had agteed, in cafe the King's ſickneſs 
Pg mould prove mortal, to riſe in arms and to oppoſe the 
ſucceſfon of the duke. Charles recoveted; but theſe + 
| dangerous projects were not laid aſide, The ſame con- 
ſmirators, together with Eſſex and Saliſbury, were deter- 
mined to continue the'Oxford parliament; after the king, 
as' was daily expected, ſhould diſſolve it; and they en- 
gaged ſome leaders among the commons in the ſame 
deſperate meaſure. They went ſo far as to detain ſeveral 
lords ih the * under pretence of ſicning a proteſt 


: wh. Lord Grey's 3 hiſtory of the Rye-houſe plot, This js the moſt n ' 
and authentic account of all theſe tranſactions ; but is in the main confirmed 
by biſkop Sprat, and even Burnet, as well as by the trials and dying confel- 
Hons of the conſpirators 4 So that nothing ean be more unacebuntable than 
that any one thould pretend, that this conſpiracy was an impoſture like t 
_ | Popilk plot. Monmouth's declaration ada in the nent rler, an 
* | 9 for extraordinary * 


0 / againſt 


— 


CHARLES 3 


againſt ene Fitz-harris's impeachment : But hear- CHAP. 
ing that the commons had broken up in great conſter- — 
nation, they were likewiſe obliged at laſt to ſeparate. - * 6 


Shafteſbury” s impriſcnment” and trial put an end for ſome 
fime to theſe "machinations 3 and it was not till the now 
Thetiffs were impoſed on the city that they were revived: 

The leaders of the country party began then to apprehend 
themſelves in "imminent danger; and they were well 
pleaſed to find, that the citizens were ſtruck with the 
ſame terror, and were thetice inclined to undertake the 
moſt perilous eaterptizes. Beſides the city, the gentry and 
nobility in ſeveral counties of England were ſolicited to riſe 
in arms. Monmouth engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord 
Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and other gentlemen in 
Cheſhire ; lord Ruſſel fixed à correſpondence with Sir 
William Courtney, Sir Francis Rowles, Sir Francis 
Drake, who promiſed to raiſe the weſt; and Trenchard 
in particular, who had intereſt in the diſaffected town of 
Taunton, aired him of conſiderable aſfiftance from that 
neighbourhood:* "Shafteſbury and his emiſſary, Ferguſon, 
ah independent clergyman and a reſfleſs plotter, managed 
the correſpondence in the eity, upon which the con- 
fedetates chiefly relied. The whole traln was ready to 
take fire; but was prevented by the caution of lord 
Ruſſel, who Thduced Monmouth to delay the enterprize. 
Shafteſbury i in the mean time was ſo much affected with 
| the ſenſe of his danger, that he had left his houſe, and 
ſecretly lurked in the city ; meditating all thoſe deſperate 


ſchemes, which diſappointed revenge and ambition could . 


| Inſpire, He exclaimed loudly againſt delay, and repre- 
ſented to, his confederates, that haying gone ſo far, and 
entruſted the ſecret into ſo many hands, there was no 
ſafety for them but in a bold and deſperate proſecution of 
their purpoſe. The projects were therefore renewed: 
Meetings of the conſpirators were appointed i in different 
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1 particularly in, Shephard” bh an eminent wines 
laid in London, Chethire, Devonſhire, and Briſtol: The. 


ſeveral. places of rendezyqus i in the city. were concerted 2 ; 


and. all the operations fixed +, The ſtate of the guardg 
was.cyen viewed by Monmouth and Armſtrong, and an 
attack on them pronounced practicable: A declaration ta 


jiuſtify the enterprize. to the public was regd and agreed 


to: And every circumſtance. ſeemed. now to render an ; | | 
inſurrection unavoidable ; when a new delay was procured, + 


by Trenchard, who declared, that, the riſing in the wel 


could not for ſome weeks be in ſufficient. forwardneſs. 
| SHAFTESBURY. was enraged at theſe, perpetual cautions 
and delays in an enterprize, which, he thought, nothing 
but, courage and celerity equld render effectual: - Ho | 
threatened to commence, the inſurrection with his friends 
in the city alone; and he boaſted, that he had ten 
thouſand briſe boys, as he called them, who, on a motion 
of his finger, were ready to fly to arms. Monmouth, 


| Ruſſel, and the other. conſpirators, were, during ſomg 


time, in apprehenſions, leſt deſpair ſhould puſh him intq 


ſame: .dapgerous meaſure; 'when they heard, that, after | 


2. Jong combat between fear and rage, he had at Jaft 
abandoned all hopes | of ſucceſs, and had retired into 
Holland. He lived i in a priyate manner at Amſterdam; 
and ſor greater ſecurit ity deſired to be admitted into the 
magiſtracy of that eſty; But his former violent, coynſely 
againſt the Dutch commonwealth were remembered; and 


Shaſtefbury Alf. applications from” him were rejected. He died ſoon 


retires and 


ates, 


after ; ; and his end ave neither ſorrow to his friends, n 

Joy to his enemies. His furious temper, notwithſtanding 
his capacity, had dene great injury to the cauſe, in 
Wbich he was engaged. The violences and iniquities, 
which he ſuggeſted and encouraged, were greater than 
hen factign itſelf 1 K endure; „ and men could not 
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who had become ſo zealous a patriot, was once a moſt 


proſtitute courtier. It is remarkable, that this m man, 1683. 


whoſe principles and conduct were, in all other reſpects, 
ſo exceptionable, proved an excellent chancellor; and 
that all his 1 while he poſſeſſed that high office, 
wete equally remarkable for juſtneſs and for integrity. 
So difficult is it to find in hiſtory a character either wholly 
bad or perfectly good; though the prejudices of party 
make writers run ealily into the: extremes me yen 
ric. and of fatire ! © | 

" AFTER Shafteſbury's departure, the nel found 
ſome difficulty i in renewing the, correſpondence with the 
city malcontents, who had been accuſtomed to depend 
ſolely « on that nobleman. Their common hopes, hows ' 
ever, as well as common fears, made them at laſt have 


recourſe to gach other; and 2 regular project of an inſur- 


rection was again formed. A council of fix was erected, 

conſiſting of Monmouth, Ruſſel, Eſſex, Howard, Al- 
gernon Sidney, and John Hambden, grandfon of: the 
great parliamentary leader. Tbeſe men entered into an 
, agreement with Argyle and the Scottiſh malcontents ; 
who engaged, that, upon the payment of 10,000 pounds 


for the putchaſe of arms in Holland, they would bring | 
the covenanters into the field. Inſurtections like wiſe 


were anew projected in Cheſhire, and the weſt, as well as- 
in the city; and ſome meetings of the leaders were held, 
in order to reduce theſe projects into form. The con- 


ſpirators differed extremely i in their views. Sidney was 


paſſionate for a commonwedlth, Eſſex had embraced the 
fame ptoject. But Monmouth had entertained hopes of 
acquiring the crown for bimſelf. Ruſſel, as well as 
Hambden, was much attached to the ancient conſtitution, 


and intended only the excluſion of the duke and the 


e plevgnces, Lord Howard was a man of no 
4 a ey 


Ou ſometimes recolleQing, that the Tame perſon, © Had . 
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CHAP. principle, and was ready to embrace any party, which, 
This immediate intereſt ſhould 5 are But 
"035. "ngtwithſlanding br difference of characters 3 and of views. 
HM their common ed. of the duke and the prefe nt admini- 
ſtration united them in one party; and the dangerous ex- 
periment of an inſurrection Was fully reſolyed on. 1 N 
Wau theſe ſchemes. were concerting among the 
leaders, there Was an inferior order of confpitators, who 
held frequent meetings; and, together with the inſur- 
rection, carried on projecds quite unknown to Monmouth, 
Rye-houſe and the cabal of fix. Among theſe men were ph | 
plot. Rumley, an old repubſi N who. had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf. in Portugal, and had been recommended to the 
king by mareſchal Schomberg; Tieutenant colonel Wal- 


: cot, likewiſe a. republican officer ; * Goodengugh, under- 5 


ſheriff of London, a zealous and noted party- man; 
Weſt, Tyley, Norton, Ayloffe, lawyers; Ferguſon, 


Rouſe, Hane, Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, Lee, Rum- ' 


bald. Moſt of theſe; laſt were merchants or tradelmen ; 

and the only perſons of this confederacy, who e 19 1 
to the leaders of the party, were Rumſey and Ferguſon. 

When theſe men met together, they indulged chemſelves 


in the moſt deſperate and moſt, criminal diſcourſe : They | 
frequently mentioned the alſaſhnation of the king and the 


duke, to Which they had given the familiar appellation of 
lapping: They even went ſo far as to have thought of 3 
ſcheme for that purpoſe. Rumbald, who was a maltſter, 
poſſeſſed a farm, called the Rye -houſe, which lay on the 
dad to Newmarket, whither the king commonly went 


once a- year, for the diverſion of the races. A plan of | 


this farm had been laid before ſome of the conſpirators by 
Rumbald, who ſhowed them how eaſy it would be, by 
over-turning a cart, to ſtop. at that place the king's 
coach; while they might fire upon him from the hedges, 
We be Able. aſterwards, through bye-lanes and croſs 


- 


can ore 


the Heid, to make their eſcape. But chough the plan- o 3 f. A 
bllity of this ſcheme gave great pleaſure to — 


fpirators; no'concerted deſign was as yet laid, nor any 2013. 
men, horſes, or arms provided: The whole was little 
more than looſe diſcoutſe, the overflowings of their zeal 
and rancour. The bouſe, in which the king lived at 
Newmarket, took fire accidentally; and he was obliged 
to leave that place eight days ſdoner than he intended. 
To this circumſtance his ſafety was afterwards aſeribed, 
when the coliſpiracy was detected; and the court party | 
could not ſufficiently admire the wiſe diſpenſations of 
providence. It is indeed certain, that as the king had thus. 
nnexpecteilly left Newmarket, he was worſe attended 
than uſual ; and Rumbald informed his confederates with 
regret peru x fine un? was' anne; | 
loſt. a ; A BITE” FIC) 23321289 HG; 


Aus ese I Wessen Keiling, Conſpiracy 


falter in London. This man had been engaged in 2 bold 
meaſure, of "arreſting the mayor of Londom, at the ſuit 
of Papillon and Dubois, the voted fheriffs; and being 
liable to proſecution for that action, he thought it ſafeſt 


to purchaſe” a pardon, by revealing the conſpiracy, in 


which he was deeply concerned. He d el to ſecretary 32th June. 


Jenkins intelligence of the affiffination plot; but as he 
was a fingfe eridence, che feeretary, whom müny falke” 
plots had probably rendered theredutods, ferupled to iſſue 
warrants for the commitment of ſo great a number of 
| perſons, Keiling therefore, in order to fortify his teſti- 
mony, engaged his brother in treaſonable diſeourſe with 
Goodenough, one of the conſpirators; and Jenkins 
began nqw to give more attention to the intelligence. 
The conſpirators had got ſome hint of the danger, in 
which they were involved; and all of them coricealed 
' themſelves. One perſon alone, of the name of Barber, 
an An; KRG, was ſeized ; and as" his confeffioh 
concurred 
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i  concyrred in many particulars, with-Keiling's in formatiom, 
by ny ſeemed to be put out of all queſtion; and a 
1 mare diligent ſearch was every: e e the con- 

k ſpirators. Sn 517 ahi, neee to enrorn” em, 
Werz the lawyer, and colonel: aa finding the 
perils, to which they were expoſed in endeavouring to 

eſcape} reſolved to fave their on lives at the expence of 
their companians/;; and they ſurrendered themſelves: with! 

' à2n intention of becoming evidence. Weſt | could do 
little more than confirm the teſtimony of Keiling with 

regard to the aſſaſſination plot ; but Rumſey, beſides 

giving additional confirmation of the ſame doſign, was: 

at laſt, though with much difficulty, led to reveal the- 
meetings at Shephard's. Shephard was immediately ap- 
prehended ; and had not courage to maintain fidelity to- 

his confederates. Upon his information, orders were! 
iſſaed ſor arreſting the great men engaged in the con- 
ſpiracy. Monmouth abſcunded: Ruſſel was ſent to the 
Tower: Gray was arreſted, but. eſcaped from. the meſ- 
ſenger: Howard was Avas mile he concealed himſelf 

| in, 2. chimney ; and being.a man of profligate morals, 28 
well as indigent circumſtances, he ſcrupled not, in hopes, 
7 a pardon and a reward, to reveal the whole conſpiracy. 
Eflex, Sidney, Hambden were immediately apprehended. 
upon his evidence. Every day ſome. of the conſpirators 
1 detected in their en and en inta 
SPB tum, 6 3551 0 To e 5 2111 being 
"Fyecutidn of LaeyTaENANT Aha eee was firſt n 
baer to his trial. This man, who was once noted for bravery, 
had been ſo-far overcome by the love of life, that he pad 
ritten to ſecretary; Jenkins, and had offered upon pro- 

miſe af pardon to turn evidence: But no ſooner had he 

taken this mean ſtep, than he felt. more generous ſenti- 

ments ariſe in him; and he endeavoured, though in vain, 

to. conceal himſelf. The vitneſſeg againſt him were 


d Rumſey, 


% 


nn 
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— Weſt, Shephard; together with Bourne ue Rü, 
brewer. His own letter to the ſecretary was produced. 
and rendered the teſtimony of the witneſſes unqueſtionable. 1633. 

Hlone and Rouſe were alſo condemned. Theſe two men, 
-as well as Walcot, acknowledged, at their execution, 
the juſtice of the ſentence; and from their trial and con- 

_ -fefliqn it is ſufficiently apparent, that the plan of an in- 
| ſurrection had been regularly formed; and that even the 
a aſſaſſination had been often talked of, and not without the 
| approbation of many of the conſpirators. ne „alia 
Tur condemnation of theſe criminals was probably Trial of lord 
intended as a preparative to the trial of lord Ruſſel, and N 
ſerved to impreſs the public with a thorough belief of the 
cCanſpiracy, as well as a horror againſt it. The witneſſes 
produced againſt the noble priſoner were Rumſey, Shep- 
hard, and lord Howard. Rumſey ſwore, that he himſelf 
had been introduced to the cabal at Shephard's, where 
Ruſſel was preſent; and had delivered them a meſſage 
from Shafteſbury, urging them to haſten the intended 
inſurrection: But had received for anſwer, that it was 
found neceſſary to delay the deſign, and that Shafteſbury 
muſt therefore, for ſome time, reſt contented. This 
anſwer, he ſaid, was delivered by Ferguſon; but was 
aſſented to by the priſoner. He added, that ſome diſ- 
courſe had been entered into about taking a ſurvey of the 
guards ; and he. thought that Monmouth, Gray, and 
Armſtrong undertook to view them. Shephard depoſed, 
that his houſe. had beforehand been beſpoken by Ferguſon 
for the ſecret meeting of the oonſpirators, and that he had 
been careful, to keep all his ſervants from approaching 
them, and had ſerved them himſelf. Their diſcourſe, he 
ſaid, ran chiefly upon the means of ſurprizing the guards; 
and it. Was agreed, that Monmouth and his two friends 
ſhould take a ſurvey of them. The report, which they 
brought next meeting, was, that the guards were remiſs, 
11202; and 
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nge and that the deſign, was practicable: But be did not af- 
iim, that any reſolution was taken of executing it. The 
2. priſoner, he thought, was preſent at both theſe, meetings; 
but he was ſure, that at leaſt he was preſent at one of 
them. A declaration, he added, had been read by Fer- 
guſon in Ruſſel's preſence: The reaſons of the intended 
inſurrection were there ſet forth, and all SNN 1 6 
vances fully diſplayed. 
| eee 
eſtabliſhed after Shafteſbury's flight; and two meetings 
had been held by the conſpirators, one at Hambden's, 
nanother at Ruſſel's. Howard depoſed, that, at the firſt 
meeting, it — — to begin the inſurrection in the. 
country before the city; the places were fixed, the 
proper quantity and kind of arms agreed on, and the 
Whole plan of operations concerted: That at the ſecond 
meeting, the converſation chiefly turned upon their cor- 
reſpondence with Argyle and the diſcontented Scots, and 
that the principal management of that affair was entruſted 
to Sidney, who had fent one Aaron Smith into Scotland 
with proper inſtructions. He added, that in theſe de- 
liberations no queſtion was put, or vates collected; but 
there was no contradiction; and, as he took: it; all of 
them, and per eg mer ue ee their con- 
ſent. | 
Runtsx v and Shephard were wy having din. 
againſt lord Ruſſel; and it appears from Gray's Secret 
Hiſtory *, that, if they had pleaſed, they could have given 
a more explicit teſtimony againſt him. This reluctance, 
together with the difficulty in recollecting circumſtances 
of a converſation, which had paſſed above eight months 
before, and which the perſons had not at that time any 
en eee n ee e ee 4 to 
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their evidenee. But on the whole, it was undoubtedly 
proved, that the inſurre&ion had been deliberated on by 
the priſoner, and fully reſolved; the ſurprifal of the guards 
deliberated on, but not fully refolved ; and that an aflaf- 
ſination had never once been mentioned nor imagined by 
him. So far the matter of fact ſeems certain: Bit fill, 

with tegard'to law, there remained a difficulty, and that 
of an important nature, 


191 


er. 
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Tas Engliſh laws of treaſon, both i in the | manner of 


defining that crime, and in the proof required, are the 
mildeſt and moſt indulgent, and conſequently the moſt 
equitable, that are any where to be found. The two 
chief ſpecies of treaſon, contained in the ſtatute of 'Ed- 
ward III., are the compaſſing and intending'of the king's 
death, — the actually levying of war againſt him; and 
by the law of Mary, the crime muſt be proved by toe cbu- 
curring teſtimony of two witnelles, to ſome overt act, 


ea to theſe purpoſes, But the lawyers, partly de- 


rous of paying court to the ſovereign, partly eonvinetd 


of ill conſequences, which might attend ſueh nurro 


limitations, had introduced à greater latitude, both in 


the proof and definition of the crime. It was not requir- 
dead, that the two witneſſes ſhould teſtify the ſume preeiſe 
overt act: It was ſufficient, that they both teſtified ſome 
overt act of the fame treaſon; and though this evaſion 
may ſeem a ſubtilty, it had long prevailed in the courts 


of judieatute, and bad àt laſt been ſolemnly fixed by par- 


hament at the trial of lord Stafford. The lawyers had 
uſed the ſame freedom with the law of Edward III. They 


nad obſerved, that, by that ſtatute, if a man ſhould enter 


into a conſpiracy for a rebellion,” ſhould even fix à corre» 
ſpondence with foreign powers for that purpoſe, ſhould 
provide arms and money, yet, if he were detected and no 
rebel lion enſued, he could not be tried for treaſon. To 
my this inconvenience, which it had been better to 

. remedy 


" 
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TD remedy, by-a, new law, they had commonly Jaid their in; 
＋ ditment for antending the, death of the king, and bad 


* 


produced the intention of rebellion as a proof of t that other 
intention. But thougn this form of indictment and trial 


was very frequent, and many criminals had received ſen⸗ 


tence upon it, it was ſtill conſidered as ſome what irregy= 
lar, and was plainly confounding, by a ſophiſm, two 
ſpecies of treaſon, which the ſtatute had accurately diſ- 


| tinguiſhed, What mage this refinement ſtill more excep- 


tionable, was, that a law had paſſed ſoon after the re- 


ſtoration; in which the conſulting or the intending of a 


rebellion, was, during Charles's life-time, declared tre- 


ſon ; and it was required, that the proſecution ſhould be 
commenced within ſix months after the crime was com- 


mitted, . But notwithſtanding this ſtatute, the lawyers - 


had perſeyered, as they ſtill do perſevere, in the old form 
of indictment; and both Sir Harry Vane and Oliver 


Plunker, titular primate of Ireland, bad been tried by it. 


Buch was the general horror, entertained againſt the old 
republicans, and the popiſh conſpirators, that ho one had 


murmured againſt this interpretation of the ſtatute; and 


the lawyers thought, that they might follow the precedent, 
even in the caſe of the popular and. beloved lord Ruſſel, 


Ruſſel's crime fell plainly within the ſtatute of Charles 


the Hd ; but the fats ſworn. to by Rumſey and Shephard 
were beyond the fix months required by law, and to the 


ather facts Howard was a ſingle witneſs. To make the 


indictment, therefore, more extenſive, the intention of 


murdering the king was comprehended in it; and for 
proof of this intention the conſpiracy for raiſing a rebel - 
lion was affigned ; and what ſeemed to bring the matter 
ſtill nearer, the deſign of attacking the king's guards. 


» Rvs8EL perceived this irregularity, and deſired to have 


the point argued by counſel: The chief juſtice. told him, 


2 * favour could not be granted, unleſs he previr. 
ouſly 


— 


\ 
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. ouſly confeſſed the facts charged upon him. The artificial O F H 15 * 
confounding of the two ſpecies of treaſon, though a prae- —— | 
tice ſupported by many precedents, is the chief, but not 
the only hardſhip, of which Ruflel had reaſon to com- 
plain on his trial. His defence was ſeeble; and he con- 
tented himſelf with proteſting, that he never had enter- 
tained any deſign againſt the life of the king: His veracity ' 
would not allow him to deny the conſpiracy for an inſur- 
rection. The jury were men of fair and reputable cha- 
racters, but zealous royaliſts: After a ſhort e, 
they brought i in the priſoner guilty. 


APPLICATIONS were made-to the king for a ety: 
Even money, to the amount of a hundted thouſand 
pounds, was offered to the duteheſs of Portſmouth by the 
old earl of Bedford, father to Ruſſel. The king was 
inexorable. He had been extremely haraſſed with the 
violence of the country party; and he had obſeryed, that 


the priſoner, beſides his ſecret deſigns, had always been . - 


carried to the higheſt extremity of oppoſition. in parlia- 


ment. Ruſſel had even; adopted a ſentiment, ſimilar to 

what we meet with in a letter of the younger Brutus. Had 

his father, he ſaid, adviſed the king to reject the exelu- 

ſion- bill, he would be the firſt to move ſor a parliamen- 1 
tary impeachment againſt him. When ſuch determined 
reſolution. was obſerved, his popularity, his humanity, 
his juſtice, his very virtues, became, ſo many crimes, and 
were uſed as arguments againſt ſparing him. Charles 
therefore would go no farther than remitting the more 
ignominious part of the ſentence, which the law requires 

to be pronounced againſt traitors... ** Lord Ruſſel; ” ſaid 
he, «© ſhall find, that I am poſſeſſed of that t prerogative, 

& which, in the caſe of lord Stafford, he thought proper - 
eto deny me.” As the fury of the country party had 
rendered it impoſſible for the king, without the 1 imminent 
danger of his crown, to pardon ſo many catholics, whom 1 
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c ty r. be firmly believed. innocent, and even affectionate and 
Spy. to him; he probably thought, that, ſince the edge 
168; of the law was now ready to fall upon that party them- 


ſelves, they could not ge ER that he e 
| interpoſe to ſave them.” * 
Rvs61's conſort, a woman of virtue, daughter and 


| + heir of the good earl of Southampton, threw herſelf at the 


king's feet, and pleaded with nrany tears the merits and 
loyalty of her father, as an atonement for.thoſe errors, 


into which honeſt, however miſtaken principles had ſe- 


- duced her huſband.” Theſe ſupplications were the laſt 
"inſtance of female weakneſs (if they deſerve the name) 
which ſhe betrayed. Finding all applications vain, ſhe 
collected courage, and not only fortified herſelf againſt 


the fatal blow, but endeavoured by her example to 


ſtrengthen the reſolution of her unfortunate lord. With 
a tender and decent compoſure they took leave of each 
other on the day of his execution. The bitterneſs of 
4 death is now paſt,” ſaid he, when he turned from her. 
Lord Cavendiſh had lived in the cloſeſt intimacy with 
Ruſſel, and deſerted not his friend in the preſent cala- 
mity. He offered to manage his eſcape, by changing 
cloaths with him, and remaining at all hazards in his 
place. Ruſſel refuſed to fave his own life, by an expedi- 
ent which might expoſe his friend to fo many hardſhips, 
When the duke of Monmouth by meſſage offered to ſut- 
render himſelf, if Ruſſel thought that this meaſure would 
any wiſe contribute to his ſafety ;' „It will be no advan- 
tage to me,” he ſaid, “to have my friends die with 
« me.” Some of his expreſſions diſcover, not only com- 
poſure, but good humour in this melancholy extremity. 
The day before his execution he was ſeized with a bleed- 
ing at the noſe. I ſhall not now let blood to divert 
te this diſtemper,“ ſaid he to doctor Burnet who attended 
kim, „ that will be done to-morrow.” A little before 
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the Weh edu him to the ſeaffold, he wound up ©.8 A . 
his watch, „Now I have done; ſaid he, — | 


© and henceforth mult think ſolely of eternity,” 


Tur ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln's Inn Fields, a 216 15 
place diſtant from the Tower ; and it was probably in- 


tended, by conducting Ruſſel through ſo many ſtreets, to 


ſhow the mutinous city their beloved leader, once the ob- 


. JeRt of all their confidence, now expoſed to the utmoſt 


rigours of the law. As he was the moſt popular among 


his own party ; ſo was he ever the leaſt obnoxious to the 
oppoſite faction: And his melancholy fate united every ' 


heart, ſenſible of humanity, in a tender compaſſion for tion. 


'him. Without the leaft change of countenance, he laid 


his head on the block ; and at two ſtrokes, ie was ferred 


from his body, 

In the ſpeech, which he delivered to the ſheriffs, he 
was very anxious to clear his memory from any imputa- 
tion of ever intending the king's death, or any alteration 
in the government : He could not explicitly confeſs the 
projected inſurtection without hurting his friends, who 


* might ſtill be called in queſtion for it; but he did not 


purge himſelf of that deſign, which, in the preſent con- 
dition of the nation, he regarded as no crime, By many 


under the influence of party zeal ; a paſſion, which, be- 
ing nouriſhed by afocial temper, and cloathing itſelf under 
the appearance of principle, it is almoſt impoſſible for a 


virtuous man, who- has acted in public life, ever tho- 
roughly to eradicate. He profeſſed his entire belief in the 
popiſh plot: And he ſaid, that, though” he had often 


heard the ſeizure of the guards mentioned, he bad ever 


diſapproved of that attempt. To which be added, that 
the maſſacring of fo many innocent men in cool blood © 


was ſo like a popiſh practice, that he could not but ab- 
hor it, Upon the whole, the integrity and virtuous 


O 2 intentions, 


paſſages in his ſpeech he ſeems to the laſt to bave lain 
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© H A Þ. intentions, rather than the capacity, of this unfortunate 
nobleman, ſeem to have been the [ſhining parts of his 
1683. character. 12 "= un 603454 bas. 
Ne Aueknnor > was next brought to his trial. 
8 This gallant perſon, ſon of the earl of Leiceſter, had 
entered deeply into the war againſt the late king; and 
though no wiſe tainted with enthuſiaſm, he, had fo. far 
ſhared in/all the-counſels of the independant republican 
party, as to have been named on the high court of juſtice, 
| which tried and condemned that monarch ; He thought 
not proper, however, to take his ſeat among the judges. 
Hie ever oppoſed Cromwel's uſurpation with zeal and 
courage; and-after making all efforts againſt the reſtora- 
tion, he reſolved to take no benefit of the general indem- 
nity, but choſe voluntary baniſhment, rather than ſubmit 
Fe, to a government and family, which he abhorred. As long 
| as the republican party had any exiſtence, he was active 
in every ſcheme, , however unpromiſing, which tended. to 
promote their cauſe: But at length, in 1677, finding 
it neceſſary for his private affairs to return to England, 
he had applied for the king's pardon, and had obtained 
it. When the factions, ariſing from the popiſh plot, 
began to run high, Sidney, full of thoſe ideas of liberty, 
which he had imbibed from the great examples of anti- 
quity, joined the popular party; and was even willing to 
ſeek a ſecond time, through all the car of civil Wars 


for his adored republic. 


»:From this imperfect ſketch of the WEEK 2. p- 

| duct of this ſingular perſonage, it may eaſily be conceiv- 
ed how obnoxious he was become to the court and 
miniſtry: What alone renders them blameable was the 
illegal method, which they took, for effecting their pur- 
poſe againſt him. On Sidney's trial they produced a 
great number of witneſſes, who proved the reality of a 

: plot in general; and when the priſoner exclaimed, that 
4:5 ll 
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| all theſe evidences ſaid nothing of him, he was anſwered, c 1 P. 


that this method of proceeding, however irregular, had 


been practiſed in the proſecutions of the popiſh conſpira- 
tors: A topic more pt to condemn olle party than to 
juſtify the other. The only witneſs, who depoſed againſt 
Sidney, was lord Howard; but as the law required two 
witneſſes, a ſtrange expedient was fallen on to ſupply this 


-deficiency, In ranſacking the priſoner's cloſet, ſome diſ- 
courſes on government were found; in which he had 


maintained principles, favourable indeed to liberty, but 
auch as the beſt: and moſt dutiful ſubjects in all ages have | 


been known to embrace; the original contract, the ſouree 
of power from a conſent af the people, the lawfulneſs of 
reſiſting tyrants, the preference of liberty to the govern- 
ment of a ſingle perſon. Theſe papers were aſſerted to 
be equivalent to a ſecond witneſs, and even to many wit- 
neſſes. The priſoner replied, that there was no other 
reaſon for aſeribing theſe papers to him as the author, 
beſides a ſimilitude of hand; a proof, which was never 
admitted in criminal proſecutions: That allowing him to 
be the author, he had compoſcd them ſolely ſor his pri- 
vate amuſement, and had never publiſhed them to the 
world, or even communicated them to any ſingle perſon: 
That, when examined, they appeared, by the colour of 


the ink to have been written many years before, and 


were in vain produced as evidence of a preſent conſpiracy 
againſt. the government; And that where the law poſi- 
tively requires two witneſſes, one witneſs, attended with 
the moſt convincing circumſtances, could never ſuffice ; 
much leſs, when ſupported by a circumſtance ſo weak 
and precarious. All theſe arguments, though urged by 
the priſoner with great courage and pregnancy of reaſon, 
had no influence, The violent and inhuman Jefferies 
was now chief juſtice; and by his direction a partial 


yur was eaſily mile con to give verdict againſt Sidney. 
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CH N His execution followed a few days after: EFT) 
and with reaſon, of the iniquity of the ſentence ; but he 
8 a 8. had too much greatneſs of mind to deny thoſe conſpira- 
Hs exccu- cies with Monmouth and Ruſſel, in which he had been 
242 engaged. He rather gloried, that he now ſuffered for 
that good old cauſe, in which, from his earlieſt . he 
ſaid, he had inliſted himſelf. 
. Tux execution of Sidney is regarded as one of the 
* greateſt blemiſhes of the preſent reign. The evidence 
againſt him, it myſt be confeſſed, was not legal ; and the 
jury, who condemned him, were, for that reaſon, very - 
blameable. | But that after ſentence paſſed by a court of 
judicature, the king ſhould interpoſe and pardon a man, 
who, though otherwiſe poſſeſſed of merit, was undoubt- 
| edly guilty, who had ever been a moſt inflexible and moſt © 
inveterate enemy to the royal family, and who lately had 
even abuſed the king's clemency, might be an act of he- 
roie generoſity, but can never be regarded as a neceſſary 
- and indiſpenſible duty, | 
How was alſo the ſole evidence 13 Hambden; 
and his teſtimony was not ſupported by any material cir- 
cumſtance. The crown-lawyers therefore found it in vain 
to try the priſoner for treaſon : They laid the indictment 
only for a miſdemeanour, and obtained ſentence againft 
him. The fine impoſed was war! ah no wy than 
7 forty thouſand, pounds. 
HFlorrowav, a merchant of Briſtol, one of the com- 
ſpirators, had fled to the Weſt-Indies,' and was now 
brought over. He had been out-lawed; but the year, 
-allowed him for ſurrendering himſelf, was not expired, 
| A trial was therefore offered him: But as he had at firſt 
; confeſſed his being engaged in a conſpiracy for an inſur- 
rection, and even allowed that he had heard ſome difcourſe 
of an aſſaſſination, though he had not approved of it, he 
thought 6 — aeod g 
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| nds He was executed, perifting in the ſame con- © H AP. | | 
fem̃on. | 
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Six Taoxns an hh had denn Hired in 1683. 
Holland; and ſent over by Chidley, the king's miniſter, 
was preciſely in the ſame ſituation with Holloway: But 
the ſame favour, or rather juſtice, was refuſed him. The 
lawyers pretended, that, unleſs he had voluntarily ſur- 
rendered himſelf before the expiration of the time aſſigned, 
be could not claim the privilege of a trial; not conſider- 
ing that the ſeizure of his-perſon ought in equity to be * 
ſuppoſed the accident which prevented him. The king, 
bore a great enmity againſt this gentleman, by whom he 
believed the duke of Monmouth to have been ſeduced » 
from his duty: He alſo aſſerted that Armſtrong had once 
promiſed Cromwel to aſſaſſinate him; though it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the priſoner juſtified himſelf from this im · 
putation by very ſtrong arguments. Theſe were the rea- 1 
- ſons of that injuſtice, which was now done him. It was 
apprehended, that ſufficient evidence of his guilt could | 
not be produced; and that even the partial juries, which 
were now returned, and which allowed themſelves to be 
entirely direQed by Jefferies and other violent judges, 
would not give ſentence againſt him. | 
On the day that Ruſſel was tried, Eſſex, a man emi- 
nent both for virtues and abilities, was found in the Tower 
with his throat cut. The coroner's inqueſt brought in 
their verdict, ſelfamurther : Yet becauſe two children ten 
years old (one of whom too departed from his evidence) 
had affirmed, that they heard a great noiſe from his win- 
dow, and that they ſaw a hand throw out a bloody razor; 
theſe circumſtances were laid hold of, and the murder was 
aſcribed to the king and the duke, who happened that 
morning to pay a viſit to the Tower. Eſſex was ſubject 
to fits of deep melancholy, and had been ſeized with one 
e upon his commitment: He was accuſtomed 
| 04 : Se 


H A P. to maintain the lawfulneſs of ſuicide: And his counteſs, 


| 3 _ upon a ftrict enquiry, which was committed to the care 


of * 2633, 


State of the © 


nation. 
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correſ pondence. 
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of Dr. Burnet, found no reaſon to confirm the ſuſpicion: 
Yet could not all theſe circumſtances, joined: to many 


others, entirely remove the imputation. It is no wonder, 


that faction is ſo productive of vices of all kinds: For, 
beſides thut it inflames all the paſſions, it tends much to 
remove thoſe great reſtraints, honour and ſhame; when 
men find, hat no iniquity can loſe them the applauſe of 
theirowh party, and no innocence nn n _—_— the 
calummies of the oppoſitee. b 
Bol though there is ho reaſon to think t Eſſex had 
been murdered by any orders from court, it muſt be ac. 
knowle edged that an urfjuſtifiable uſe in Ruſſel's trial was 
made of that incident. The king's counſel mentioned 
it in their, pleadings as 4 ſtrong proof of the conſpiracy; 
and it is Taid to have had great weight with the jury. It 
Bras inſiſted on ih Sidney's' trial for the fame purpoſe. 
Son, memorable cauſes, tried about this time, tho ough 
they, have. no relation to the Lyc-houſe conſpiracy, ſhow 
the temper of the bench and of the juries. Oates was 
convicted of having called the duke a popiſh traitor ; Was 
condemned in damages to the amount of one hundred thou- 
ſand g ounds'; 22d was adjudged to remain in priſon till he - 
ſhould make payment, A like ſentence was paſſed upon 
Dutton-Colt for a like offence, Sir Samuel Barnardiſton 


was fined ten thouſand pounds; ; becauſe" in fome private 


letters which had been intercepted, he had reflected on the 


government. This gentleman was obnoxious, becauſe he 


had been foreman of that Jury, which rejected the bill 
againſt Shafteſbury. A pretence was therefore fallen 


upon ſor puniſhing him; though ſuch a precedent may 
juſtly b be deemed a very, unuſual act of ſeverity, and ſuffi- 


cient to deſtroy all confidence i in Ars friendfhip and 


— 
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20 
- THERE is Anbeber remarkable trial, which ſhows: the C H A f. 


diſpoſition of the courts of judicature, and which, though — 


it paſſed in the enſuing year, it may not be improper to 


relate in this place, One Roſe wel, a preſbyterian preacher, 


was accuſed by three women of having ſpoken treaſonable 


words in a ſermon. They ſwore to two or three periods, ; 


and agreed ſo exactly together, that there was not the 
ſmalleſt variation in their depoſitions. Roſewel on the 
other hand made a very good. defence. He proved,, that 
the witneſſes were lewd and infamous perſons, He proved, 

that, even during Cromwel's uſurpations, he had always 
been a royaliſt; that he prayed conſtantly for the king in 
his family: and that in his. ſermons he often inculcated 


the obligations of loyalty. And as to the ſermon, of 


which he was accuſed, ſeveral. witneſſes, who heard it, 
and ſome who wrote it in ſhort hand, depoſed that he had 
uſed no ſuch expreſſions as thoſe which were imputed to 
him, He offered his on notes as a farther proof. The 
women could not ſhow by any circumſtance or witneſs, 


that they were at his meeting. And the expreſſions, to 


which they depoſed, were ſo grois, that no man in his 
ſenſes could be ſuppoſed to employ . them before a mixt 
audience. It, was alſo urged, that it appeared next to 
impoſſible for three women to remember ſo long a period 
upon one ſingle hearing, and to remember it exattly, 
as to agree. to a tittle in their depoſitions with regard to it. 
The priſoner offered to put the whole upon this iſſue: 
He would pronounce, with his uſual tone of voice, a pe- 
riod as long as that to which they had ſworn; and then 
let them try to repeat it, if they could. What was more 
unaccountable, they had forgotten even the text of his ſer- 
mon; nor did they remember any ſingle paſſage, but the 
words, to which they gave evidence. After ſo ſtrong a 


defence, the ſolicitor general thought not proper to make 
0 . ö i a any 
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_ 09A P- any reply: Even Jefferies went no farther than ſome ge- 

declamations againſt conventicles and preſbyterians : 

1683, Vet ſo violent were party- prejudices, that the jury gave a 
verdict againſt the priſoner; which however appeared ſo 
palpably unjuſt, that it was not carried into execution. 


Tus duke of Monmouth had abſconded on the firſt 
diſcovery of the conſpiracy ; and the court could get no 
intelligence of him. At length, Halifax, who began to 
apprehend the too great prevalence of the royal party, 
and who thought, that Monmouth's intereſt would prove 
the beſt counterpoize to the duke's, diſcovered his retreat, 
and prevailed on him to write two letters to the king, 
full of the tendereſt and moſt ſubmiſſive expreſſions. The 
_ king's fondneſs was revived ; and he permitted Monmouth 
to come to court, He even endeavoured to mediate a _ 
reconciliation between his ſon and his brother; and hav- 
ing promiſed Monmouth, that his teſtimony ſhould never 
be employed againft any of his friends, he engaged him to 
give a full account of the plot. But, in order to put the 
country party to filence, he called next day an 'extraor- 
dinary council; and informed them, that Monmouth had 
ſhowed” great penitence for the ſhare Which he had had 
in the late conſpiracy, and had expreſſed his reſolutions 
never more to engage in ſuch criminal enterprizes. He 
went ſo far as to give orders, that a paragraph to the like 
purpoſe ſhould be inſerted in the Gazette. Monmouth 
kept filence till he had obtained his pardon in form ; But 
"finding, that, by taking this ſtep, he was entirely dif- 
graced with his party, and that, even though he ſhould 
not be produced in court as an evidence, his teſtimony, 
being ſo publicly known, might have weight with juries 
on any future trial, he reſolved at all hazards to retrieve 
his honour. His emiſſaries, therefore, received orders to 
| nn that he had ever made any ſuch confeflion as that 
which 
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which was imputed to him; and the party exclaimed, © H 
that the whole was an impoſture of the court. The 


king provoked at this conduct, baniſhed Monmouth his 1683. 


prefeccs, and een ordered him e _ 
dom. 

THe court was aware, that the — in Eng- 
land had held a correſpondence with thoſe of Scotland; 
and that Baillie of Jerviſwood, a man of merit and learn- 
ing with two gentlemen of the name of Campbel, had 
come to London, under pretence of negociating the ſet- 
tlement of the Scottiſh preſbyterians in Carolina, but really 
with a view of concerting meaſures with the Engliſh con- 
ſpirators. Baillie was ſent priſoner to Edinburgh; but 
as no evidenee appeared againſt him, the council required 
him to ſwear, that he would anſwer all queſtions, which 
ſhould be propounded to him. He refuſed to ſubmit to 
ſo iniquitous a condition; and a fine of ſix thouſand 
pounds was impoſed upon him. At length, two. perſons, 
Spence and Carſtares, being put to the torture, gave evi- 
dence which involved the earl of Tarras and ſome others, 
who, in order to ſave themſelves, were reduced to accuſe 
Baillie. He was brought to trial; and being in ſo lan- 
guiſhing a condition from the treatment which he 
had met with in priſon, that it was fear&d he would 
not ſurvive that night, he was ordered to be executed the 
very afternoon on which he received ſentence, 

Tux ſeverities, exerciſed during this part of the preſent 
. reign, were much contrary to the uſual tenor of the king's 

conduct; and though thoſe who ſtudied his character 
more narrowly, have pronounced, that towards great 
offences he was rigid and inexorable, the nation were 
more inclined to aſcribe every unjuſt or hard meaſure to 
the prevalence of the duke, into. whoſe hands the king 
had, from indolence, not from any opinion of his bro- 


ther's MS reſigned the reins oa" 
| he 
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on. The crown indeed gained great advantage from the dette- 


| = tich of the conſpiracy, and loſt none by the rigorous * 
0 


execution of the conſpirators: The horror entertained 
againſt the aſſaſſination- plot, which was generally con- 


founded with the project for an inſurrection, rendered the 


whole party unpopular, and reconciled the nation to 
the meaſures of the court. The moſt loyal addreſſes 
came from all parts; and the doctrine of ſubmiſſion to 
the civil magiſtrate, and even of an unlimited paſſive 
obedience, became the reigning principle of the times. 
The univerſity of Oxford paſſed a ſolemn decree, con- 
demning ſome doctrines, which they termed republi- 
can, but which indeed are, moſt of them, the only 
tenets, on which liberty and a limited conſtitution can 
be founded. The faction of the excluſioniſts, lately ſo 
numerous, powerful, and zealous, were at the kings 
ſeet; and were as much fallen in their ſpirit, as in their 
.credit with the nation. Nothing that had the leaſt 
appearance of _—_— to the Ae could be eben 
eee | 1 H $9377 


Tus King e to ata his 0 W | 
Jarity by every art; and knowing, that the ſuſpicion of 
popery was of all others the moſt dangerous, he judged 
it proper to marry his niece, the lady Anne, to prince 
George, brother to the king of Denmark. All the credit, 
however, and perſuaſion of Halifax could not engage him 
to call a parliament, or truſt the nation with the election 
a a . ag a e "A his revenues were 


7 41 : 
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8 el en this Pg” dar in the - 


third year of his age. He had left his own country ſo carly, that be had be- 
come an entire Engliſhman, and was even ſuſpected, in his latter days, of a 
*biaſs to the country party, He was for that reaſon mych neglefted id n. 
F , 


LOI 


extremely 


9 


CHARLES) N © nes 


extremely e he rather choſe to ſirupgle with the © . 4 . 
* -preſent diſſiculties, than try an experiment, which, by, 
raiſing afreſh ſo many malignant humours, might prove 3684. 
dangerous to his repoſe. The duke likewiſe zealouſſy 
oppoſed this propoſal, and even engaged the king in 
.meafures, which could have no tendeney, but to tender 
any accommodation with a parliament altogether imprac- 
ticable. Williams, who had been ſpeaker during the 
two laſt parliaments, was proſecuted for warrants, iſſued 
by him, in obedience to orders of the houſe: A breach 
of privilege, which, it ſeemed not likely, any future 
houſe of commons would leave unqueſtioned: - Danby 
and the popiſh lords, who had ſo long been conſined in 
the Tower, and who ſaw no proſpect of a trial in parlia- 
went, applied by petition, and were admitted to bail: 
A, meaſure juſt in itſelf, but deemed a great encroach- 
ment on the privileges of that aſſembly. The duke, 
contrary to lau, was reſtored to the office of high admi- 
ral, without taking the teſt. 
Happ the leaſt grain of jealouſy or e . 
mixed in the king's character; had he been actuated by 
that concern for his people's or even for his own-honour, 3 
which his high ſtation demanded, he would have hazarded | 5 
many domeſtic inconveniencies rather than allow France 
to domineer in ſo haughty a manner as that which at 
preſent the aſſumed in every negociation. The peace of State wy 
Nimeguen, impoſel by the Dutch on their uanilliagin” 
allies, had disjointed-the whole conſederacy ; and all the 
powers, engaged in it, had diſbanded their ſupernumerary 
troops, which they found it difficult to ſubſiſt. Lewis 
alone ſtill maintained a powerful army, and by his pre- 
parations rendered himſelf every day more formidable. 
He now ated as if he were the ſole ſovereign in Europe, 
and as if all other princes were ſoon to become his vaſſals. 
UE”, | Courts 
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CHAP. as ee end Briſac, for 
BE Lre-uniting ſuch territories as had ever been members of 
164. any part of his new conqueſts, 'They made inquiry into 
titles buried in the moſt remote antiquity, They cited 
che neighbouring princes to appear before them, and 
iſſued decrees, expelling- them the conteſted territories. 
The important town of Straſbourg, an ancient and a 
free ſtate, was ſeized by Lewis: Aloſt was demanded of 
the Spaniards, on a frivolous, and even ridiculous pre- 
tence; and upon their refuſal to yield it, Luxembourg 
was blockaded, and ſoon after taken *. Genoa had been 
bombarded, becauſe the Genoeſe had ſtipulated to build 
_ ſome gallies for the Spaniards; and, in order to avoid | 
more ſevere treatment, that republic was obliged to yield 
to the moſt mortifying conditions, The empire was in- 
ſulted in its head and principal members; and uſed no 
other expedient for redreſs, — impotent ION and 
remonſtrances. - - © 


. SPAIN was ſo enraged at the inſolent treatment which 
„. ſne met with, that, without conſidering her preſent weak 
condition, ſhe declared war againſt her haughty enemy: 

She hoped that the other powers of Europe, ſenſible of 
the common danger, would fly to her aſſiſtance. The 
prince of Orange, whoſe ruling paſſions were love of 
war and animoſity againſt France, ſeconded every where 
- the applications of the Spaniards, In the year 1681, 
he made a journey to England, in Irder to engage the 
king into cloſer meaſures with the confederates. He alfo 
propoſed to the States to make an augmentation of their 

forces; but ſeveral of the provinces, and even the town 


of Amſterdam, had been gained by the French, and the 


teit n th Toke Dalrymple's Appendix, that the PO 
from France a million of livres for his ENTER ON Wong of Luxem- 


r beste bis ordingry penfon, 


Pro- 
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moſt plauſible reaſons of their oppoſition from the ſitu - 
ation of England, and the known and avowed attach- 
ments of the Engliſh monarch. * N 206 4 


No ſooner had Charles diſmiſſed his paid, 18 
embraced the reſolution of governing by prerogative alone, 
than he dropped his new alliance with Spain and returned 
to his former dangerous connections with Lewis. This 
prince had even offered to make him arbiter of his differ- 
ences with Spain; and the latter power, ſenſible of 
Charles's partiality, had refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch a diſ- 
| advantageous propoſal, Whether any money was now 
remitted to England, we do not certainly know : But we 
may fairly preſume, that the king's neceſſities were in 
ſome degree relieved by France *, And though Charles 
had reaſon to apprehend the utmoſt danger from the great, 
and ſtill enereaſing, naval power of that kingdom, joined 

to the weak condition of the Engliſh fleet, no conſidera- 
tion was able to rouze him from his preſent lethargy. 


The following paſſage is an extract from M. Barillon's letters kept in the 
Depot des Affaires etrangeres at Verſailles, It was lately communicated to the 
#uthor white in France, Convention verbale arretce le x avril 1681, 
Charles 2 s'engage a ne rien omettre pour pouvoir faire conngitre à ſa majeſte 
qu'elle avoit raiſon de prendre confiance en lui z s ſe degager peu a peu de 
1 alliance avec I' Eſpagne, & a ſe mettre en Nat "de ne point etre contraint par s 

ſon parlement de faire quelque choſe d'oppose aux nouveaux e 


qu'il prenoit, Ea conſequence le roi promet un ſubſide de deu millions la - 


e des trois annees de cet engagement & 500,000 &cus les deur autres, 
ſe contentant de la parole de ſa majeſte Britannique, d'air à Fegard de fa . 
majeſtẽ conformement aux obligations qu'il lui avoit, Le Sr. Hyde demanda 
due le roi &'engagea a ne point attaquer len pays bas & meme Straſbourg, 
temoignant que le roi ſon maitre ne pourroit s'empecher de ſecourir les pais 
bas, quand mEme fon parlement ne ſeroĩt point aſſemble, M. Barillon lui 
repondit en termes generaux par ordre du roi, que ſa majeſt n' avoit point 
| Intention de rompre la paix, & qu'il n'eagageroit pas ſa mige n. 
eee | 
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nA. Ix is here we are to fix the point of the higheſt e ex- 
| ne which the power of Lewis or that of any 
European prince, ſince the age of Charlemagne, had 
| ; eus attained, The monarch, moſt capable of oppoſing 
; his progreſs was entirely engaged in his intereſts; ang . 
the Turks, invited by the malcontents of Hungary, were | 
preparing to invade the emperor, and to diſable that 
prince from making bead againſt the progreſs of the 
French power. Lewis may even be accuſed of overſight, 
in not making ſufficient advantage of ſuch. ſavourable 
opportunities, which he was never afterwards able to 
recall. But that monarch, though more governed by 
motives of ambition than by thoſe of juſtice or mode- 
ration, was ftill more actuated by the ſuggeſtions of 
vanity. He contented himſelf with inſulting and domi- 0 
neering over all the princes and free ſtates of Europe; 
and he thereby provoked their reſentment; without ſub- 
duing their power. While every one, who approached 
his perſon, and behaved with ſubmiſſion to his authority, 
was treated with the higheſt politeneſs; all the neigh- 
bouring potentates had ſucceſſively felt the effects of his 
* haughty , imperious diſpoſition. And by indulging his 
poets, orators, and courtiers in their flatteries, and in 
their prognoſtications of univerſal empire, he conveyed 
faſter, than by the proſpect of his power alone, the 
2 of general 2 25 and ſubjection. 


1655. 2 HE French. greatneſs ne; during his whole reign, 
inſpired Charles with any apprehenſions; and Clifford, 

it is ſaid, one of his moſt favoured miniſters, went fo far 8 

as to athrm, that it were better for the king to be viceroy 5 
under a great and generous monarch, than a ſlave to five 
hundred of his own inſolent ſubjects, The ambition, 
71 therefore, 


en aw. 


therefpre; and uncontrouled power — Lewis were no AP 
diminution of Charles's happineſs 3 and in other reſpecta nt, 
his condition ſeemed at preſent more eligible than it had 2656. 
eyet been ſince his reſtoration, A mighty faction, which 
had ſhaken bis. throne, and menaced his family, was 
totally ſubdued ; and by their precipitate indiſeretion had 
expoſed themſelves, both. to the rigour of the laws and to 
public hatred. He had recovered his former popularity 
in the nation; and what probably. pleaſed him more than 
having a compliant parliament, he was enabled o govern | 
altogether without one, But it is. certain, chat the king, 
amidſt all theſe promiſing circumſtances, - was not happy 
or latisfied. Whether he found himſelf expoſed. to diſſi- 
Culties for want of money, or dreaded à recoil of the 
popular humour from the preſent arbitrary meaſures, is 
uncertain. Perhaps the violent, imprudent temper of 
the duke, by puſhing Charles upon dangerous attempts, 
gave him apprehenſion and uneaſineſs. He was overheard 
one day to ſay, in oppoſing ſome of the duke's baſty 
counſels, ( Brother, I am too old to go again to my _ 
$6 travels: Yau may, if you chuſe it.“ Whatever was Jo 
the cauſe of the king's diſſatis faction; it ſeems probable, 
that he was meditating ſome change of meaſures, and had 
formed a new plan of adminiſtration. He was deter- . 
mined, it is thought, to ſend the duke to Septland, to 
recall Monmouth, to ſummon a parliament, to. diſmiſs 
all his unpopular miniſters, and to throw himſelf entirely 
on the good will and affections of his f ubjects,*, Amidft 
theſe truly wiſe and virtuous deſigns, 15 was ſeized with King's fick- 
a a ſudden fit, which reſembled an apoplexy ; and though nes. 
he was recovered from it by bleeding, he Japguiſhed ny ,_, tak; 
for a few days, and then expired, in the fifty - fifth; 9 155 


wy 


* King James's Memoirs confirm this rumor, 1 alſo fo Dana's 's Negoti- 
ations, 14 Dec. 1684. 
Vor. VIII. * | of 
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the ſacrament from them, accompanied with the other 
_ rites of the Romiſh church. Two papers were found in 


able. His love of raillery was ſo tempered with good 
| breeding, that it was never offenſive : Jis propenſity to 
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og. P. of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. He was ſo 


boy in 2 good conſtitution of body, and had ever been 
—_ ſo remarkably careful of his health, that his death ſtruck 
zs Freat a ſurptize into his ſubjects, as if he had been in 


the flower: of his youth. And their great concern for 


bim, owing to their affection for his perſon, as well as 


their dread of his ſucceſſor, very naturally, when joined 
to the critical time of his death, begat the fufpicion 
of poiſon. - All circumſtances however conſidered, this 
ſuſpicion mult be allowed to vaniſh ; like many others, 
of which all hiſtories are full, 

DvuzNG the few days of the king's illneſs, pen 
of the church of England attended him; but he diſcovered 
u total indifference towards their 3 and exhorta- 
tions. Catholic prieſts were brought, and he received 


his cabinet, written with his own hand, and containing 
arguments in favour of that communion, The duke had 
the imprudence immediately to publiſh theſe papers, and 
thereby both confirmed all the reproaches of thoſe who 
had been the (greateſt enemies to his brother's meaſures, | 
* afforded to the en 2 wann of his own bi- 
Ir wi Gre charaQter of Charles Il. in BY differ- 
ent lights, which it will admit of, it will appear various, 
and give riſe to different and even oppoſite ſentiments. 
When cotifidered as a companion, he appears the moſt 
amiable and engaging of men; and indeed, in this view, 
his deportment muſt be allowed altogether unexception- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſarire was ſo checked with diſcretion, that his friends 
never dreaded their becoming the object of it: His wit, 
p , | £ 7 . » þ to 
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ee of'oie wh Kew Hit vel, ande R. 
who” was himſelf a good judge -; could not be ſaid 
fo much to be very reſined or elevated, qualities apt to 195 


beget jealouſy and apprehenſibn in company, as to be 2 
plain, gaining, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. 
And though perhaps he talked more than ſtriẽt rules of 
behaviour might permit, men were ſo pleaſed with the 
affable, communicative deportment of the monarch, that 
they always went away contented both with him and with' 
themſelves. This indeed is the moſt ſhining part of the 
king's character; and he ſeems to have been ſetifible of 
it: For he was fond of dropping the formality of ſtate, 
and of relapfing every moment into the companion. Ty 


In the duties of private life his conduct, though not 


free from exception, was, in the main, laudable. He 
was an eafy generous lover, a civil obliging huſband, az 
friendly brother, an indulgent father, and a good natured 
maſter *, The voluntary friendſhips,” however, which 
this prince contraſted, nay, even his ſenſe of gratitude, 
were feeble z and he never attached himſelf to any of his 
miniſters or courtiers with a ſincere affection. He be- 
lieved them to have no motive in ſerving him but ſelfl in- 
tereſt ; and he was ſtill ready, in his turn, an dere | 
them to preſent eaſe or convenience, | 

WII a detail of his private character we du ſet 
bounds to our panegyrie on Charles. The other parts of 
his conduct may admit of ſome apology, but can deſerve 
ſmall applauſe. He was indeed ſo much fitted for private 
life, preferably to public, that he even poſſeſſed order, 
frugality, and cαõοOο y in the former: Was profuſe, 
thoughtleſs, and negligent in the latter. When we con- 
ſider him as a ſoveteign, his character, though not al- 
togerher deſtitute of. virtue, was in the main nnn to 


WY 1 * * Marques of Halifax - 0 Duke of Buckingham, | 
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1 Nerligent of | 
de intereſts of the nation, carclefs of its glory, averic 
1616 · to. its religion, jealous of its liberty, laviſh of its treaſure, 
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ſparing. only of its blood; he expoſed it by his meaſures, 
| though. be ever appeared but in ſporty to the danger of a 
furious civil war, and even to the ruin and ignominy of 


a foreign conqueſt. Vet may all theſe enormities, if 


fairly and candidly examined, be imputed, in a great 
- meaſure, to the indolence of his temper; a fault, which, 
As prin i epotinl 5.9 = 
to regard with great ſeverity. 4 eon 

Ir bas been remarked of Charles, 8 
fooliſh thing nor ever did a wiſe one: A cenſure, which, 
though too far carried, ſeems: to have ſome foundation in 
his character and deportment. When the king was in- 
formed of this ſaying, he obſerved, that the matter was 
eaſily accounted for: OI ur och ems 
din oions war che minifexis.. 3 

Ir we reflect on the appetite for 833 
en add to it the king's edutation in 


foreign countries, and among the cavaliers, a party 
popular aſſemblies upon the rights of monarchy ; it is 


not ſurprizing, that civil liberty ſhould not find in him 2 
very zealous patron. Haraſſed with domeſtic faction, 


- weary of calumnies and complaints, oppreſſed with debts, 
_  Sraitened in his revenue, be ſought, though with feeble 
efforts, for a form of government, more ſimple in its 

fructurt and more eaſy in its management. But his 


attachment to France, after all the pains, which we have 
taken, dy enquiry and conjecture, to fathom it, contains 
ſtill ſomething, it muſt be confeſſed, myſterious and in- 

__ explicable. The hopes of rendering himſelf abſolute by 
_ Lewis's aſſiſtance ſeem ſo chimerical, that they could 
ſcarcely be retained with ſuch obſtinacy by a prince of 


13 Charles's 
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ſurely ſpent much greater ſums in one ſeaſbhy during 
ſecond Dutch war, than were remitted him from France 
| during the whole courſe of his reign. I am apt there. 
fore to imagine, that Chatles was in this particular 
guided y by inclination, and by a ptepoſſeſſion in 
favour of the French nation, He conſidered that peo= 
ple as gay, ſprightly, polite, elegant, courteous, devo- 
ted to their prince, and attached to the catholic faith; 
and for theſe reaſons he cordially loved them. 'The 

oppoſite character of the Dutch had rendered them the 
objects of his averſion; and even the uncourtly hu- 
mours of the Engliſh made him very indifferent to- 
wards them. Our notions of intereſt are much warped 
by our. affetions; and it is not altogether without 
example, that a man may be guided by national preju- 
dices, who has ever been . Wann by private and 
perſonal friendſhip. 


Tux character of this prince has been elaborately 
drawn by two great maſters, perfectly well acquainted 
with him, the duke of Buckingham and the marqueſs of 
Halifax; not to mention ſeveral elegant ſtrokes given by 
Sir William Temple. Dr. Welwood likewiſe and biſhop 
Burnet have employed their pencil on the ſame ſubject: 
But the former is ſomewhat partial in his favour ; as the 
latter is by far too harſh and malignant. Inſtead of find- 
ing an exact parallel between Charles II. and the em- 
peror Tiberius, as aſſerted by that prelate, it would be 
more juſt to remark a full contraſt and oppoſition. The 
emperor ſeems as much to have ſurpaſſed the king in 
abilities, as he falls ſnort of him in virtue. Provident, 
wiſe, active, jealous, malignant, dark, ſullen, unſoci- 
able, reſerved, . unrelenting, unforgiving; theſe 

P 3 | are 
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5 2 . the lights, ant which — has been 
K tranſmitted to us. And the only circumſtgnce, in which, 
. it can juſtly, be pretended, he was fimilar to Charles, 

is bis love of women, 2 paſſion whigþ is too general | 
d ſorm any ſtriking reſemblance, and which that der 5 
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HE firſt act of James's relyn was to aſſemble ee 11 4 r 
privy council; where, after ſome praiſes beſtowed Gra 
. — he made ptofeffions of x685. 
his reſolution to maintain the eſtabliſhed government, inte, 
both in church and ſtate. Though he had been reported, 
he ſaid, to have imbibed arbitrary principles, he knew 
that the laws of England were ſufficient to make him as 
t a monarch as he could wiſh; and he was deter- 
mined never ta depart from them. And as he had here- 
ae vantubed Kik life in defence of the nation, he 
| 74 cy would 
93 4 . | 
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| © 1,4 P-would Mill goa fr as any org in maintaining all fs 


| — fights and] liberties. MM Av 

. Tus diſcourſe was received with great applauſe, not 

| only by the council hut by the fat. The king uni- 
ry VvVerſally paſſed for a man of great ſincerity and great 
| honour ; and as the current of ſavour ran at that time 

for the court, men believed, that his intentions ue 
conformable to his "expreſſions. % We have now,” it 

1 was Haid, © the word of a king; and à word never yet 
© broken.“ Addreſſes. eame-fromall-quarters,. full of 
5 duty, nay, of the moſt. ſervile adutation. ' Every one 
to pay court to the new monarch v: And James 

had feafon to think, that, notwithſtanding the violent 
efforts made by ſo potent 2 patty for his excluſſon, no 
throns in Europe was better eſtabliſned than that of 

N 1 

Tus king, howeyer, in the Arlt — 5 of: his autho- 
rity, newed, that ether he was not ſmeete in his pro- 
fefions of attachment to the laws, or that he had emer- 

tained fo lofty an idea of his own legal power; that even 

his utmoſt ſincerity would tend very little to ſecure. the 
[iberties of the people. All the cuſtoms and the greater 

part of the exciſe had been ſeetſed-by parliament on the 
late king during life, and < vobtly. the grant Was 

now expired; nor had the ſucceſſor any. right to levy 

- theſe branches of revenue. But James iſſued a progtzs 
mation, ordering the cuſtoms and exciſe to be paid as 

& ee, ' before 3 and this exertion of power he would not deign 0 
\ » quality by 4 the leaſt act or even appearance of condeſcen - 


I © * 738! * 


b The quskert“ addreſs” way emen Pals... ol wg for its * 5 

and tdplicity. It ns <6hceived it theſe terms : We me come to teffi 

“our ſorrow for. the death of our good friend. Charles, and onr joy forthy 
being made our governor, We are told thoy art not of the, perſuaſion of 

F the church of England, no more than we ; erefore we hope thou wilt 


be de lame liberty, ern „ 

g * ail aid 

bon | | Mea of a ben. 
| _ Go ; 
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fion. aw hit, that, in order to prerente un.. 
the ill effects of any intermiſſion in levying theſe de . 85 
entries ſhould be made; and bonds for the ſums be taken 1885. 
from the therchatits and brewets: But the payment be ſuſ⸗ | 
pended till the parliament fold gre authority to receive = ® 
it. This precaution was recvthitiended us an expteſiotr = 
of deſerence to that aſſembly, or rather to the law my? . 
But for that very treaſon, probably, it was tejefed by the 
king, who thought, that the commons would thenee be 
invited to aſſume more authofity, and would regard the 
whole revenue, and conſtquently the whole power, of | 9 
the crown, as dependent onigheir good will and pleaſure. . 
Tux king likewiſe went openly, and with all the 
enſigns of his dignity, to maſs, an illegal meeting : And : 
by this imprudence he diſplayed 'at once his arbitrary dif- 
poſition, and the bigotry of his principles: Theſe two 
great characteriſtics of his reign, and bane of his adminiſ- 
tration. He even ſent Cary], as his agent, to Rome, in 
order to make fubmiffions 15 the pope, and to pave the 
way for a ſolemn re- admiſſion of England into the boſom 
of the catholic church. The pope, Innocent the Xlth, j 
prudently adviſed the King not to be too precipitate in bis 
meaſurts, nor raſhly attempt what repeated Experience 
might envitce kim Wis" ichpruckieable. "THE Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, Ronquillo, deeming the tranquillity bf Eng- 
land neceffary for the ſupport of Spain, uſed the freedom 
to make like remonſtrances. He obferved to the king, 
how buſy the prieſts appeared at court, and adviſed bim 
not to aſſent with too great facility to their dangerous 
counſels. Is it not the cuſtom in Spain,“ faid Janes, 
for the king to conſult with his conſeſſor ? Ves, 
replied the ambaſſador, and it is for that _ 1-1 
our affairs ſucceed ſo ill.” 
James gave hopes on his acceſſion, that he would bold 
ane power more eee, | 
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e that, France, inflead; of, trading England ſub- 
he gy — ambitious projets, would now, meet with 


165, ſtrong oppoſition from that kingdom. Beſides applying 
bimſelf to buſineſs with induſtry, he ſeemed jealous of 


national honour, and expreſſed great care, that no more 


reſpe& ſhould be paid to the French ambaſſador at Lon- 


don than his own received at Paris. But theſe appear- 
ances were not ſufficiently ſupported, and he found him- 


ſelf immediately under the neceſſity of falling into a union 
with, that great momarch, who, by his power as well as 

his zeal, ſeemed alone. able to, aſſiſt him, in the pro- 
hes formed minen 


kad. ; 


Norwirusraxoine the king's prejudices all the 


chief offices of the crown continued Kill in the hands of 


Rocheſter was treaſurer ; his brother Cla- 
rendon chamberlaia.; Godolphin chamberlain to the 


" queen; Sunderland fecretaty of ſtate ; Halifax prefident- 


of the council. This nobleman had ſtood in oppoſition 
to James. during the-laſt years of his brother's reign ; and 


| when he attempted, on the acceſſion, to make ſome apo- 

logy for his late meaſures, the king told him, that he 
would forget every thing paſt, except his behaviour dur- 
ing the bill of excluſion. On other occaſions, however, 


James appeared not of ſo forgiving a temper. When 
the principal excluſioniſts came to pay their reſpects to 
the new ſovereign, they either were hot admitted, or 
were received very coldly, ſometimes even with-frowns, 


Tbis conduct might ſuit the character, which the king ſo 


much affected, of | ſincerity: But by ſhowing, that a 
king of England could reſent the quarrels of a duke of 
eee Wen af bis 


lenity or magnanimity. 


On all occaſions, the king was open in — 
dat wen muſt now look. for! a. mare. active and-more 
e. * ; vigilant 


i HYF- 


* 


OTA 7? vs 4 ie 8 n. rain 


commands. We are not indeed to look for the ſprings of . 


his adminiſtration ſo much is his council and chief officers 


of ſtate, a8 in his own temper, and 4 in the chatacter of 
thoſe perſons, with whom he ſecretly conſulted. The 
queen had great influence over him; à woman of ſpirit, 
whoſe conduct had been popular till ſhe arrived at that 
high dignity. She was much governed by the prieſts, 


e ſpecially the jeſuits ; and as theſe were alſo the king's fa- 


vourites, all public meaſures were taken originally from 


= the ſuggsſlions of theſe mem and bote evident marks of 
eee the eee ; 


their religious geal. 


eee i, I 4 wy 


Tnt kiag however had: Nan Shades. 


not very conſiſtent with this devoted regard to his queen 
and to his prieſts ; It was to Mrs. Sedley, whom be 


expected to govern him with the ſame authority, which 


the ducheſs of Portſmouth had poſſeſſed during the former 


reign. But James, who had entertained the ambition 
of converting his people, was told, that the regularity of 
bis life ought to.. correſpond to the ſanctity of his inten- 
tions; and he was prevailed with to remove Mrs. Sedley 
from court: A reſolution in which he had not the.cou- 
rage to perſevere. Good agreement between the miſtreſs 
and the confeſſor of princes. is not commonly a difficult 


matter to compaſs: But in the preſent caſe theſe two po- 


tent engines of command were found very incompatible. 


Mrs, Sedley, who poſſeſſed all the wit and ingenuity of © 


her father, Sir Charles, made the prieſts and their coun- 
ſels the perpetual object of her raillery; and it is not to 
be doubted, but they, on their part, redoubled their ex- 
þortations with their penitent to break off ſo criminal an 


ſoon after created caunteſs of Dorcheſter, and w 


vigilant governmentß und chat he would retain no df e N 
ters, who did nt rate de ovens this - 
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egy -How-linle inclination {orver dhe king,” us well 4s bis 
queen and-pricſts, might bear to an Engliſh parliament, 
"eu it vs abſolutely neceſſary, at the beginning of the reign, 
to ſummon that aſſembiy. The low condition, to which 
+» the whigs or country party had fallen during the laſt 
99 years of "Charles's reign, the odium under which they 
laboured on account of the Rye-houſe conſplracy; theſe 
cauſes made that party meet with litile fucceſs in the 
elections, The general reſignation too of the char- 


F 


the recommendations of the court, though little uflified, 
ae that time, by pecuniary inſſuenoe, were became very 


— A para ſiſted almoſt entirely of zealoua tories and churehmen; and 


rat e 4 fig peer earn Nn v 


afectzons. "He repeated indeed, and with great folem- 
nity, the promiſe which he had made before the privy- 
2 camei, el - governing according" tothe laws, and of 


tle his revenue, and during liſe tod, as in tho timo of 
his brother. I might uſe many arguments, faid he, 


4% the well-being of the government itſelf, which 1 muſt 
te not ſuffer to be precarious : But I am confident, that 
« your own conſideration and your rote of whar'is juſt 
and reaſonable, will ſuggeſt to you whatever on this 


? | | c one popular argument,“ added he, < which" may be 
| «urged againſt compliance with my demand: Men may 


* 


ters had made the corporations extremely dependent; and 


3h to inforce this demand; the: benefit of trade, the ſup- 
« port of the navy, the necefities of the cron and 


22 rann | 
| he 46 ſupplies 


prevalent; The new houſe of eommone, therefore, con- 


; : were of conſequence ſtrongly biaſſed, 1 Pt 


May. be and halle W dun & T e Wu at : 


the eftabliſhed religion: But at the ſame time 
be told them, that he poſitively expected they would ſet- 


— — 


ec oeaſin might be enlarged upon. There is inder 


o 
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aaa hey al bai A208: 8 
& cure frequent. meetings of parliamenr: But as. this in mnt L 
<< the firſt, tima I Ipeak to you. from the throne, I myſt 65. 
«, plainly tell you, tbat ſuch an expedient would be vertx 
5 improper ta employ with me, and that the beſt; way 
« to e to e eee 
« well.“) | | 

„Ir, — ta A 

He plainly intionted, that he had reſources in his prero» 
gative for ſupporting the government, independent of 
their ſupplies; and that fo long as they complied. with 
His demands, he would haue recourſe to them; but that 
any ill uſage on their part would ſet him free from thoſe 
meaſures of government, which he ſeemed to regard mare 

as than as neceſſary. It mult be conteſled, that. . 

no Parliament in England was ever placed in a more criti» 

cal ſituation, nor where more forcible arguments could be 

urged, either for their oppalition t de , 0: thais 

compliance with it. 668; $013" 1 NE N' 

Ix was ſaid on the 6 neee royal Reaſons for 
power was the very baſis of the Engliſh conſtitution, — een 
the principle, to which the nation was beboldep for all boring hte. 
that liberty, which they enjoy above the ſubjeRs of other 4 
monarchies, * That this jealouſy, though; at different 4 

K : 

bo laid afleep; even under the beſt and-wiſeſt princess. 

That the character of the preſent ſovereign afforded cauſe 
for the higheſt vigilance, by reafon of the arbitrary prin- 
ciples, which he had imbibed ;/ and ſtill more, by reaſon 

of his religious zeal, which it is impoſſible for him ever 
to gratify, without aſſuming, more authority than the 
conſtitution allows him. That power is to be watched 
in its very firſt encroaehments; nor is any thing ever 
gained by timidity and fabmiffion. That every conceſ- 
ſion adds new force to uſurpation; and at the ſame time, . 

WW 


_— 
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Ef _vy/aitorering ths dutpaty"dipotins'o7 te prope, 


X C—4-inſpires it with new courage and enterprize“ Fhat as 


: v0 check remained upon him but the dependent condi- 
„ tion of his revenue; a ſecurity therefore which it would 
5 de the 80 este folly to "abandon, That all the 
8 | other barriers,” which, of late years, had been erected 
against arbitrary power, would be found, without this 
capital article, to be rather pernicious and deſtructive. 
3X) | That. new limitations in the conſtitution ſtimulated the 
| monarch's inclination to ſurmount the Jaws, and required 
frequent meetings of parliament, in order to repair all 


ts arms were intruſtel altogether in the hands of the prince, 


the breaches; which either time or violence may have = 
made upon that complicated fabrie. Fhat recent ex- 


- perience during the reign of the late king, a prince who 


wanted neither prudence nor moderation, had ſufßciently 
proved the ſolidity of all theſe maxims. That his par- 
lament, having raſhly fixed his revenue for life, and at 
the ſame time repealed the triennial bill, found that weß 


A : theniſelves were no longer of importance, and that li- 
derty, not protected ; by national aſſemblies, was expoſed i 


to every, outrage and violation. And that the more 


2 his purpoſe in making it cannot poſſibly be juſtiſiable. 


openly the king made an unxeaſonable demand, the more 
obſtinately ought it to be refuſed; fince'it is evident, that 


2 5 On che other hand it was urged, that the rule of watch- 


| ing the very- firſt encroachments of power could only 

: bave place, where the oppoſition to it. could be regular, 
| peaceful, and legal. That though the refuſal of the 
king's- preſent demand might ſeem of this nature, yet in 


reality it involved conſequences, which led much farther _ 


= than at firſt ſight might be apprehended. That the king in 
bis ſpeech had intimated, that he had reſources in his 
: prerogative, which, in caſe of oppoſition from parliament, 

be thought himſelf fully entitled to employ, That if 

the 


15 


e e ee 


the parliament openly diſcovered ah intention of reduc=C HA BY 
ing him to dependence, matters muſt preſently be brought Cc, _ 
to a criſis, at a time the moſt favourable to his cauſe, . 2605 
which his moſt ſanguine wiſhes could ever have promiſed 
him. That if we caſt our eyes abroad, to the ſtate of 
affairs on the continent, and to the ſituation of Scotland 
and Ireland; or, what is of more importance, if we . 
conſider the diſpoſition of men's minds at home, every. 
eiteumſtance would be found adverſe: to the cauſe of li- 
berty. That the country party, during the late reign, by 
their violent, and in many reſpects unjuſtiſiable mea- 
ſures in parliament, by their deſperate attempts out of 
parliament, had-expoſed their principles to general hatred, 
and had excited extreme jealouſy in all the royaliſta 
and zealous churchmen, who now formed the bulk of 
the nation. That it would not be acceptable to that 
party to ſee this king worſe treated than his brother in 
point of revenue, or any attempts made to keep the 
crown in dependence. That they thought parliaments. * 
as liable to abuſe as courts, and deſired not to ſee things 
in a ſituation, where the king could not, if ten 
neceſſary, either prorogue or diſſolve thoſe aſſemblies. 
That if the preſent parliament, by making great conceſ- 
fions, could gain the king's confidence, and engage him 
to obſerve the promiſes now. given them, every thing -- | 
would by gentle methods ſucceed to their wiſhes, That * 
if, on the contrary, after ſuch inſtances of compliance, 
he formed any deſigns on the liberty and religion of the ' 4 
nation, he would, in the eyes of all mankind, render | 
himſelf; altogether inexcuſable, and the whole people 
would join in oppolition to him. That reſiſtance could 
ſcarcely be attempted twice; and there was therefore the 
greater neceſſity for waiting till time and incidents had 
fully prepared the nation for it. That the king's preju- 
ow! in 8 
14 * Were 
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on P, weng yet ſa dat fortuhats, that they zendered, the cot 


nexion inſeparable between the national religion and na- 


—— Uberty. Aud that if any illegal, attempts wers 


_ afterwards. made, the church, which. was at preſent the 
chief ſupgort of the crown, would ſurely catch the alarm, 
i; — war en *. nnn an effectual reſiſt- 


nas 


2 by — arr by the W of .. 


: 6 ils parliament z and the commons, helides 


giving-+bonks-for the king's ſpeech, voted unanimaully, = 
that they would ſettle. on his preſent majeſty during life 


All the revenue enjoyed by che late king ar the time of 


his. demiſe. That they might not detract from this gene- 
toſity by any ſywptoms of diſtruſt, they alſo, voted unani- 
mouſly, that the houſe entirely relied on his majeſty's 

royal word and repeated declarations to ſupport the reli- 


Sion of the church of England 3 but they added, that 


chat religion vas dearer to them than their lives. The 
ſpeaker, in preſenting the tevenue · bill, took care to in- 
form the king of their vote with regard to religion ; but 
could not, by ſo ſignal a proof of confidence, extort 
from him one word, in favour of that religion, on which, 
de told his majeſty, they ſet fo high a value. Notwith- 
ſtanding the grounds of ſuſpicion, which this ſilence af- 
forded, the bouſe continued in the ſame liberal: diſpoſi- 
tian, The king having demanded a, farther. ſupply. for 
the navy and other purpoſes, they revived thoſe duties oh 
wines and vinegar, which had once been enjoyed by the 
late king; and they added ſome impoſitione on tobacco 
and ſugar. r eee SA ene 
ed eee; ind 14 Bing, | _ 
Tux houſe of lords were in a humour no lefr-oom 
n They even went ſame lengths towards breaking 
in pieces eee ee ede ere 
W bigotry and faction. 
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vit; A 1 LITTLE dür the meeting of parliament; Oates © LXX, 


had been tried for perjury on two indictments. One for 


* 


1X 


depoſing, that he was preſent at a conſult of jeſuits in ogg 


es cone 


London the twenty-fourth of April, 1679: Another for vides of 
depoſing, that father Ireland was in London between the pedjoty. 


eighth and twelfth of Auguſt, and ig the beginning of 
September in the ſame year. Never criminal was con- 


victed on fuller and more undoubted evidence. Tus and 


twenty perſons, who had been ſtudents at St. Omers, 
moſt of them men of credit and family, gave evidence, 
that Oates had entered into that ſeminary about Chriſt- 


mas in the year 1678, and had never been abſent but 


one night, till the month of July following. Forty- 
ſeven witneſſes, perſons alſo of untainted character, de- 
poſed that father Ireland, on the third of Auguſt, 1679; 


had gone to Staffordſhire, where he reſided till the middle 


of September; and, what ſome years before would have 
been regarded as a very material circumſtance, nine of 
"theſe witneſſes were proteſtants; of the. church of Eng- 
land. Oates's ſentence was, to be fined a thouſand 


marks on each indictment, to be whipped on two dif- 


| ferent days from Aldgate to Newgate, and from Newgate 
to Tyburn, to be impriſoned during life, and to be pil- 


loried five times every year. The impudence of the man 


ſupported: itſelf under the conviction; and his courage 
under the puniſhment. He made ſolemn appeals to Hea- 
ven, and proteſtations of the veracity of his teſtimony: 
Though the whipping was fo cruel; that it was uren 
the intention of the court to put him to death by that 
puniſhment, he was enabled, by the care of his friends, 
to recover : And he lived to king William's reign; 
when a penſion of four hundred pounds a year was ſettled 


on him. A conſiderable number ſtill adhered to him in 


his diſtreſfes, and regarded him as the martyr of the 
proteſtant cauſe, The populace were affected with the 


Oh VIII. RE Q fight 
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CHAP. Sight of 2 puniſhment, 1 Green aber: is commonly 
— LSinflied i in England. And NAH: ee eee 
— are was deemed illegal. 5 
The conviction of Oates's petjury was tiken notice 
"os by the houſe of peers. Beſides freeing the popiſh lords, 
Pois, Arundel, Bellafis, and Tyrone, together with Dan- 
by, from the former impeachment by the commons, they 
vent ſo far as to vote a reverſal of Stafford's attainder, on 
account of the falſhood of that evidence, on which he 
had been condemned. This bill fixed fo deep a reproach 
| | on the former proceedings of the excluſioniſts, that it | 
| FS, met wich great oppoſition among the lords; and it was # 
3 at laſt, after one reading, dropped by the commons. 
1 Though the reparation of injuſtice be the ſecond honour, 
. which a nation can attain; the preſent exvrgente fremed. 
very improper for granting fo full a juſtification to the 
| | eſs; and throwing fo foul a ſtain on the proteſtants. 
Ai. © Tex courſe of parliamentary proceedings was inter- 
aue. in-rupted by the news of Monmouth's arrival in the weſt 
with three ſhips from Holland. No ſooner was this in- 
telligence conveyed to the parliament, than they voted, 
53 that they would adhere to his majeſty with their lives and, 
3 fortunes. They paſſed a bill of attainder againſt Mon- 
| mouth ; and they granted a ſupply of four hundred thou- 
fand pounds for ſuppreſſing his-rebellion, Having thug 
ſtrengthened the hands of the King, they adjourned them- 
ſelves. 
' MonmovTn, when docs to depart the kids, 
during the Jate reign, had retired 'to Holland ; and as it 
was well known, that he ſtill enjoyed the favour of his 
indulgent father, all marks of honour and diſtinction were 
beſtowed upon him by the prince of Orange. After the 
1 | acceſſion of James, the prince thought it neceſſary to 
diſmiſs Monmouth and all his followers ; and that illuſ- 
trious fugitive retired to Bruſſels, Finding himſelf ftih 
| HERS 5 purſued 


1 1. 


. he was puſhed, contrary c f AP, =” 
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to his judgment as well as inclination, to make a raſh NO 


and premature attempt upon England. He ſaw that James 1635. 


bad lately mounted the throne, not only without oppoſi- 

tion, but ſeemingly. with the good will and affections of 
his ſubjects. A parliament was ſittikg, which diſcovered 
the greateſt diſpoſition to comply with the king, and 
whoſe adherence, he knew, would give a ſanction and 


authority to all public meaſures, The grievances of this 


. reign were hitherto of ſmall importanee z and the peo- 


ple were not as yet in a diſpoſition to remark them with 


great ſeyerity. All theſe conſiderations occurrtd to Mon- 


mouth; but ſuch was the impatience of his followers, 


and ſuch the precipitate humour of Argyle, who ſet 
out for Scotland a little before him, that no reaſons could 
be attended to; and this unbappy man was driven upon 


his fate.» 


Tus imprudence, We of this enterprize did not ind Jeng, 


_ firſt appear. Though on his landing at Lime in Dor- 


ſetſhire, he had fearcely à hundred followers 3| ſo popu- 
lar was his name, that in four days he had aſſembled - 


above two thouſand horſe and foot. They were indeed, 


-almoſt all of them, the loweſt of the people; and the 


deelaration, which he publiſhed, was chiefly caltulated to z 


ſuit the prejudices of the vulgar, or the moſt bigotted of 
the whig-party. He called the king, duke of York; and 
denominated him a traitor, a tyrant; an aſſaſſin, and a 


popiſh uſurper. He imputed to him the fire of London, 
the murder of Godfrey and of Eſſex, nay the poiſoning of 
the late king. And he invitedall the n to Las 6 in 


oppoſition to his tyranny. 


Tux duke of Albemarle, ſon to him who had tel 
the royal family, aſſembled the militia of Devonſhire to 


the RU « 4000 men, and took poſt at Auminſter, in 
| bat” 2 2 . order 
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ener. order to oppoſe the rebels; but obſerving, that his troops 
— bores great affection to Monmouth, he thought proper 
3 to retire. Monmouth, though he had formerly given 
- many proofs of perſonal courage, had not the vigour of 
A 4505 requiſite for an undertaking of this nature. From 
" an ill grounded didence of his men, he neglected to at- 
tack Albemarle; an eaſy enterprize, by which he might 
both have acquired credit and have ſupplied himſelf with 
2 arms. Lord Gray, who commanded his horſe, diſcovered 
- - himſelf to be a notorious coward ; yet ſuch was the ſoft- 
neſs of Monmouth's nature, that Gray was ftill con- 
tinued in his command. Fletcher of Salton, a Scotch- 
man, a man of ſignal probity and fine genius, had been 
engaged by his. republican principles in this enterprize, 
and commanged the cavalry together with Gray: But 
being inſulted by one, who had newly joined the army, 
and whoſe horſe he had in a hurry made uſe of, he was 
prompted by paſſion, to which he was much ſubject, to 
diſcharge a piſtol at the man; and he killed him on the 
ſpot. This incident obliged him immediately to leave the 
camp; and the Joſs of ſo gallant an officer was, a * 
, indie to Monmouth's enterprize. 


Uns next ſtation of the rebels was Tanne A Ait. 
eit fected town, which gladly and even fondly received 
them, and re-inforced them with conſiderable numbers. 
- Twenty young maids of ſome rank preſented Monmouth 
*,h with a pair of colours of their handiwork, together with 
 . copy of the bible. Monmouth was here perſuaded to 
take upon him the title of king, and aſſert the legitimacy 
of his birth; a claim, which he advanced in his firſt de+ 
E855; elaration, but- whoſe diſcuſſion he was determined, he 
—_— then ſaid, duting ſome time to poſtpone. His numbers 
1 had now increaſed to ſix thouſand ; and he was obliged 
—_— "mm 275 5 for want of e Anil, a great many, 
> . | | | - who 


8 


— 


| 
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| who' crowded to his ſtandard; He entered Bridgewater, © K F. 
Wells, Frome; and was proclaimed i in all theſe places: 
But forgetting, that ſuch deſperate enterprizes can only 1635. 
be rendered ſucceſsful by the moſt adventurous courage, | 
he allowed the expectations of the people to languiſn, 
without attempting any conſiderable undertaking. | 

"Waits Monmouth, by his imprudent and miſplaced 
caution, was thus waſting time in the Weſt, the king 
employed himſelf in making preparations to oppoſe him. 
Six regiments of Britiſh troops were called over from 
Holland: The army was conſiderably augmented: And 
regular forces, to the number of 3000 men, were diſ- 
patched under the command of Feverſham and Churchill, 
in order to check the progreſs of the rebels. 

MonmovurTH, obſerving that no conſiderable men joined 
him, finding that an inſurrection, which was projected 
in the city, had not taken place, and hearing that Argyle, 
his confederate, was already defeated and taken; ſunk 
into ſuch deſpondency, that he bad once reſolved to with- 
2 bimſelf, and leave his unhappy followers to their 
fate. His followers expreſſed more courage than their 
1 and ſeemed determined to ai to him in everx 1 
fortune, The negligent diſpoſition, made by Feverſham, gib Jul Joly. 
invited Monmouth to attack the king s army at Sedge Jones 
moor near Bridgewater; and his men in this action 
ſtowed what a native courage and a principle of duty, 
even when unaſſiſted by diſcipline, is able to perform. 

They threw the veteran forces into diſorder; drove them 
from their ground; continued the fight till their ammu- 
nition failed them; and would at laſt have obtained a 
victory, had not the miſconduct of Monmouth and the 
cowardice of Gray prevented it. After a combat of three 
hours the rebels gave way; and were followed with great 
laughter. About 1500 fell in the battle and purſuit. 

5 „ . And; 


| * 
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We wad eee in a few weeks this 2 prign, 


| „ undertaken, and ſeebly conducted. 
* Mos uo fled from the field #f battle above twenty 


miles till his horſe ſunk under bim. He then changed 1 
cloaths with a peaſant i in order to conceal himſelf, The 
peaſant was diſcovefed by the purfuers, who now redoubled 
the diligence of their ſearch. . At laſt, the unhappy | 
Monmouth was found, lying in the bottom of a ditch, © 
and covered with fern: His body, depreſſed with fatigue 
and hunger ; bis mind by the memory of paſt misfortunes, 
by the proſpect of future diſaſters, Human nature is un- 
equal} to ſuch calamitous ſituations ; much more, the 
temper of a man, ſoftened by early proſperity; and accuf- 
tomed to value himſelf ſolely on military brayery. He 
burſt into tears when ſeized by his enemies; and he 
ſeemed ſtill to indulge the fond hope and defire of life. 
T hough he might have known, from the greatneſs of his 
' own offences, and the ſeverity. of James's temper, that no 
mercy could be expected, he wrote him the moſt ſub- 

miffive letters, and conjured him to ſpare the iſſue of a a 
brother, who had ever been ſo ſtrongly attached to his 
intereſt. James, ding ſuch ſymptoms of depreffion | 
and deſpondency i in the unhappy priſoner, admitted him 

| to his preſence, in hopes of extorting a diſcovery of his 

accomplices: But Monmouth would not purchaſe life, 
however loved, at the price of ſo much infamy. Finding 
all efforts vain, he aſſumed courage from deſpair, and 
prepared himſelf for death, with a ſpirit, better ſuited to | 

his rank and character. This favourite of the people was 
attended to the ſcaffold with a plentiful: effuſion of tears. | 


. — He warned the executioner not to fall into the cor, 
75 ih Jah, which he had committed in beheading Ruſſel, where it 


had been neceſſary to repeat the blow. This precaution 
oe only t to diſmay che executioner. He ſtruck a fſeeble 


blow 
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| blow an Manmouth, who raiſed his head from the block, © H A P. 
and looked him in the face, as if teproaching him for his . 
failure. He gently laid down bis head a ſecond time; 1683. 
and the executioner ſtruck him again and again to no pur- a 
poſe. He then threw aſide the ax, and cried out that he 
was incapable of finiſhing the bloody office. The ſheriff 
_ obliged him to renew the attempt; and at two blows 
more the head was ſevered from the body, (my | 
Tus periſhed in the thirty - ſixth year of his age à no- 
bleman, who, in leſs turbulent times, was well qualified” 
to be an ornament of the court, even to be ſerviceable to 
his country, The favour of his prince, the careſſes of 
faction, and the allurements of popularity, ſeduced bim 
into enterprizes, which exceeded his capacity. The 
good-will of the people ſtill. followed him in every for- 
tune. Even after his execution, their fond credulity flat 
tered them with hopes of ſeeing him once more at their 
head. They believed, that the perſon executed was not 
Monmouth, but one, who, having the fortune to reſemble 
him nearly, was willing to give-this proof of bis entreme 
attachment, and to ſuffer death in his ſtead. | 
'Trrs victory, obtained by the king in the commence- 
ment of his reign, would naturally, had it been managed 
with prudence, have tended much to encreaſe his power, 
and authority. But by. reaſon of the cruelty, with which 
it was proſecuted, and of the temerity, with which it 
afterwards inſpired him, it was a 1 0 cauſe of his . 
ſudden ruin and downfall. 
SUCK. arbitrary principles had the court int lled into 
all its ſervants, that Feverſham, immediately after the 
victory, hanged above twenty priſoners; and was pro- 
ceeding in his executions, when the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells warned him, that theſe unhappy men were now by 
law entitled to a trial, and that their execution would be 
deemed a real murther, This remonſtrance ä 


„ not 


K 


f er not ſtop the ſavage nature of colonel, Kirke, a ſoldier of 
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fortune, who bad long ſerved at Tangiers, and had con- 


— 
16556. tracted, from. his intercourſe with the Moors, an inhu- 


: 1 manity leſs known in European and in free countries. 
Kirke. 


of 


At his firſt entry into Bridgewater, he hanged nineteen 


priſoners without the leaſt enquiry into the merits of their 


cauſe. As if to make ſport with death, he ordered a cer- 


tain number to be executed, while he and his company 


ſhould drink the king's health, or the queen's, or that of 
chief-juſtice Jefferies, - Obſerving their feet to quiver in 


the agonies of death, he cried that he would give them 
. muſic to their dancing; and he immediately commanded 
the drums to beat and the trumpets to ſound. By way of 
experiment, he ordered one man to be hung up three 
times, queſtioning him at each interval, whether be re- 


pented of his crime : But the man obſtinately aſſerting, 
that, notwithſtanding- the paſt, he fill would willingly 


engage in the ſame cauſe, Kirke ordered him to be hung 
in chains. One ſtory, commonly told of him, is me- 


morable for the treachery, as well as harbarity, which 
attended it. A young maid pleaded for the life of ber 


brother, and flung herſelf at Kirke's feet, armed with all 


the charms, which beauty a and i innocence, bathed in tears, 
could beſtow upon her. "The | tyrant was inflamed with 


| deſire, not ſoftened into love or clemency: He promiſed | 
to 71 her requeſt, provided that ſhe, in her turn, would | 


be equally compliant to him. The maid. yielded to the, 


| conditions : But after ſhe had paſſed the night with him, > 


| inhabitants of that country, innocent as well as guilty, . 


the wanton ſavage, next morning, ſhowed her from the 
window her brother, the darling object for whom ſhe had 
facrificed her virtue, hanging on a gibbet, which he had 


1 


v 


ſecretly ordered to be there erected for the execution. 
| Rage and deſpair and indignation took poſſeion of her. 7 
mind, and deprived her for ever of her ſenſes. All the 


Were 


re „ t % e Caps 


were expoſed to the ravages of this barbariatts: The ſol- © — 
diery were let looſe to live at free quarters and his own 
regiment, inſtructed by his example, and encouraged by 1664. 
his exhortations, diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in a particular | 
manner by their outrages. {By way of pleafaritry he uſed , N 
to call them his lambs; an appellation, which, was lng. | 
remembered with horror in the weſt of England: .. 

Tus violent Jefferies ſucceeded after Gs tents. . 
and ſhowed the people, that the rigours of law might 
equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military tyranny. , 
This man, who wantoned in cruelty, had already given 
a ſpecimen of his character in many trials, where he pre · 
ſided; and he now ſet out with a ſavage joy, as to a full 
harveſt of death and deſtruction. He began at Dorcheſ- 
ter; and chirty rebels being arraigned, he exhorted them, 
but in vain, to ſave him, by their free confeſſion, the 
trouble. of trying them: And. when twenty- nine were 
found guilty, he ordered them, as an additional puniſu- 
ment of their diſobedience, to be led to immediate execu- 
tion. Moſt of the other priſoners, terrified. with this 
example, pleaded guilty; and no leſs than two hundred 
and ninety-tyo received ſentence at Dorcheſter. Ot 
theſe, eighty were executed. Exeter was the next * 
of his eruelty: Two hundred and forty· three were there | 
tried, of whom. a great number were condemned and en- Is 
ecuted.¶ He alſo opened his .cammiſſian,at Taunton and 
Wells; and every where carried conſternation along with y 
him. The juries were ſo ſtruck. with his menaces, that 
they gave their verdict with precipitation; and many in- 
nocent-perſons, it is ſaid, were involved with the guilty. 
And on the whole, beſides thoſe who were butchered by 
the military commanders, two hundred and fifty-one are 
computed to have fallen by the hand of juſtice. The 
whole country was ſtrowed with the heads and limbs of 
8 Every * almoſt beheld the dead carcaſs of 

a wretched 8 
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= — inhabitant. - And all the! rigours of juſtice, 
ted by: any appearance of clemency, were N 

pleyed eo the people by the inhuman Jeſferies. 

Or all the exetitions; during this diſmal esd . 
- wit remarkable were thoſe of Mrs. Gaunt and lady Line, 
who had been accuſed of harboufing traitors, Mrs. Gaunt 
was an anabaptiſt, noted f6t her beneficence, which ſhe ex- 
tended to perſons of al] profellche ind" perſuaficrs. One 
of the! rebels, Knowing ber humane "diſpoſition, had re- 
courſe to her in his diſtreſs, and: was coneealed by her. 
Hearing of the proclamation, which offered an indemnity 
and rewards to ſuch as diſeovered eriminals, he betrayed 
his benefactreſs, and bore evidence againſt her. He re- 
ceived a ee e en ee 8 ſhe was | 
burned alive for her charity. i "Wk 

Lay List was widow of old of the Poult wh 
had enjoyed great farbur and authority under Cromwel, 


and who having fled, after the reſtoration, to Lauzanne 
"in Swiferland, was there afſalfinated by three Iriſh! ruf- 

1 who hoped to make their fortune by this piece of 

ſervice. His widow was riow proſecuted for barbouring | 


| two rebels the day after the battle of Sedgemoor; and 
Jeffeties puſhed on the trial with an-unrelenting violence. 
In vain did the aged priſoner plead, that theſe criminals | 
had been put into no proclamation; had been convicted 
by no verdict; nor could any man be denominated a 
traĩtor, till the ſentence of ſome legal court was paſſed 
upon him: That it appeared not by any proof, that ſhe 
was ſo much as acquainted with the guilt of the perſons, 
or had heard of their joining the rebellion of Monmouth ; | 
That though ſhe might be obnoxious on account of her 
family, it was well known, that ber heart was ever loyal, 
and that no perſon in England had ſhed more tears for 
that tragical event, in which her huſband bad unfortu- 
nung borne-t00 great a ſhare: And that the ſame prin- 
ciples, 


— >——__ 
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cirefully inſtihed into her ſon, and had, at that ve — 
time, fent him to fight againft thoſe rebels, whom ſhe was 1693. 


now accuſed of harbouring, Though theſe arguments 
did not move Jefferies, they had influence on the jury. 
n they ſeemed inclined to bring in a favourable ver- 

They were as often ſent back with menaces and a 
eee, and at laſt were conſtrained to give ſentence 
againſt the priſoner. Notwithftanding all applications 
for pardon, the eruel ſentence was executed. The king 
ſaid, that he had given Jefferies a promiſe not to pardon + 
her: An excuſe, which could ſerve ay to aggravate het 
blame againſt himfelf, 


Tr might have been hoped,” that, by all theſe bot 1 


executions, a rebellion, ſo precipitate, ſo ill ſupported, 
and of ſuck ſhort duration, would have been fufficiently ; 


expiated: But nothing could fatiate the ſpirit of rigour, 
which pollefſed the dminiſtzarion, Even. thoſe multi- 


tudes, who. received pardon, were obliged to atone for 
their guilt by fines, which reduced them to begyary; or 
where their former poverty made them incapable of pay- 

ing, they were condemned to cruel whippitips or ſevere 
impriſonments, Nor could the innocent eſcape the hands, 


no leſs rapacious than cruel,” of the chief juſtice, Pri- 
deabx, a gentleman of Devonſhire, being thrown into 
priſon, and dreading the ſevere and arbitrary ſpirit, which 
at that time met with no controul, was obliged to buy 
his liberty of Jefferies at the price of fifteen thouſand 
pounds; though he could never 0 much as learn the crime 
of which he was accuſed. , 1 5 
— Goopenovcn, the ſediticus under-ſheriff of de a 
who had been engaged in the moſt bloody and deſperate 


part of the Rye-houſe conſpiracy, was taken priſoner after 
the battle of Sedgemoor, and reſolved to fave his own 


life, by an accuſation of Corniſh, —_ ſheriff, whom he 
: knew 


— 
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* N a nome amines: the court. Colonel 


a Rumſey joined him in the accuſation ; and ene 
* was ſo haſtened, that the priſoner was tried, condemned, 

and executed in the ſpace of a week. The perjury of the 

witneſſes appeared immediately aſter; and the king ſeem- 

- ed to. regret the execution of Corniſh, He granted his 


= impriſonment, OT 8 

Tux injuſtice of this ſantence * Cornich, w was nat. 
wanted to diſguſt the nation with the court: The conti- 
nued rigour of the other executions had already impreſſed 
an univerſal hatred - againſt the miniſters of juſtice, at- 
tended with compaſſion. for the unhappy ſufferers, Who, 
as they had been ſeduced into this crime by miſtaken prin- 
ciples, bore their puniſhment with the ſpirit and zeal of 
martyrs. . The people might have been willing on this 
© occaſion to diſtinguiſh between the king and his miniſters: 
But care was taken to prove, that the latter had done no- 
- thing but What was agreeable to their maſter. Jefferies, 


; vices, created a peer ; and was ſoon after veſted with the 
dignity of chancellor. It is pretended, however, with 
ſome appearance of authority, that the king was diſ pleaſed 
with theſe eruelties, and put a {tap to them by orders, as 
ſoon as. proper information of them * conveyed to 


him . A 


Senad. Scotland 3. where' the fate of Argyle had been decided be- 
i fore that of Monmouth. Immediately. after the king's 
acceſſion, a parliament had been ſummoned at Edinburgh; 


The. former had reſolved to make an entire ſurrender of 


adhere 


eſtate to his family, and condemned the witneſſes to er 


on his return, was immediately, ſor thoſe eminent ſer⸗ 


State of Wu muſt now take a view of the I of Airs in : 


and all affairs were there conducted by the duke of 5 
berry the commiſſioner, and the earl of Perth chancellor. 


te liberties of his e 3 but was determined ſtill to 
a ere Nord, p. 260, 6 p. 14% 
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adhere to its religion”: The latter Sc tier no ſcruple Cc 92 28 v. 
Of paying court even by the facrifice of both. But no A 
courtier, even the moſt, proſtitute, could go farther than 

| the parliament itſelf towards à reſignation of their liber- 
ties, In a vote, which they called an offer of duty, after 

_ adopting the fabulous hiſtory of a hundred and eleven 
Scottiſh monarchs, they acknowledged, that all theſe _ 
princes, by the primary and fundamental law of the ſtate, 
bad been veſted with a ſod and abſolute authority. They 
declared their abhorrence of all principles and poſitions, 

© derogatory to the king” $ ſacred, ſupreme, ſovereign, abſo- \ 
lute power, of which none, they ſaid, whether ſingle per- 
ſons or collective bodies, can participate, but in depend- 
ance on him and by commiſſion from him. They promiſed, » 
that the whole nation, between fixteen . and ſixty, hall 
be in readineſs for his majeſty's ſervice, where and as oft 
as it ſhall be his royal pleaſure to require them, And 
they annexed the whole exciſe, both of inland 400 . 
commodities, for ever to the crown. 


ALL the other acts of this aſſembly ſavoured of the fame 
ſpirit. They declared it treaſon for any perſon to refuſe 
the teſt, if tendered by the council. To defend the obli- 
. gation. of the covenant, ſubjected a perſon to the ſame 
penalty. To be preſent at any conyenticle, was made 
- puniſhable with death and' confiſcation of moveables. 
Even ſuch as refuſed to give teſſimony, either in caſes of 
treaſon or nonconformity, were declared equally puniſh- 
able as if-guilty of thoſe very;crimes : An excellent prelude 
to all the rigours of an inquiſition. lt muſt be confeſſed, _ 
that nothing could equal the abject ſervility of the Scottiſh 
nation during this period but the 8 ſeverity of the ke | 
adminiſtration. 4 
IT was in vain, that Argyle camped: a Abe fo age mY We 
loſt to all ſenſe of liberty, ſo degraded by repeated indig- 
nities, to riſe in vindication of their violated laws and_ 
= privileges, : 


? + 
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. F. nnen Even thoſe ho declared for him, were, ſor 
| te greater part, his own vaſlals; men, who, if poſfible, 
"2 oe” were ſtill more ſunk i in flavery than the reſt of the nation. 

4 He arrived, after 4 proſperous voyage, in Argyleſhire, 
attended by ſome fugitives from Holland; among the 
. reſt, by Sir, Patric. Hume, a man. of mild diſpoſitions, 
8 | who had been driven to this extremity by a continued 
* 5 . train of oppreffion. . The privy council was beforehand 
*, __ -  » _apprized of Argyle's intentions, The whole militia of 
_ the kingdom, to the number of twenty-two thouſand 
men, were already in arms; and a third part of them, 
with the regular forces, were on their march to oppoſe | 
him. All the conſiderable gentry of his clan were thrown 
into priſon. And two-ſhips of war were on the coaſt to 
85 watch bis motions. Under all theſe diſcouragements he 
yet made a ſhift, partly from terror, partly from affec- 
FER tion, to collect and, arm a body of about two thouſand 
4 ſiue hundred men; but ſoon found himfelf ſurtounded on 
a all ſides with infaperable difficulties. His arms and am- 
munition were ſeized : His proviſions cut off: The mat- 
queſs of Athole preſſed him on one fide; lord Charles 
q Murray on another; the duke of Gordon hung upon his 
defeat, rear; the earl of Danbarton met him in front. His fol- 
lowers daily fell off from him; but Argyle, reſolute to 
: | perſevere, broke at laſt with the ſhattered remains of his 
troops into the diſaffected part of the Low Countries, 

_ which he had endeavoured fo allure to him by declara- 

tions for the covenant. No one ſhowed either courage 

or inclination to join him; and bis ſmall and ſtill de- 
creaſing army, after wandering about for a little on, 
was at laſt defeated and diffpated without an enemy. 

Argyle himſelf was ſeized and carried to Edinburg); 
e where, after enduring many indignities with a gallant 
., ſpirit, he was publicly executed. He fuffered on the for- 

wer Re ee en had been 3 upon bim. 
b e 
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| Tue teſt of his ſollowers either eſcaped or were puniſhed © KA 25 
by tranſportation ; Rumbold and Ayloffe; two Engliſh- 2 
men, e e eee „ 
execute. 55 N 
Tat king was {0 dd with this e eide of gth Nor, 


ptbſperity that he began to undetvalue even an rere + oo 
_ parliament; at all times formidable to his family; and 


from bis ſpeech to that aſſembly, which he had aſſembled 
early in the winter, he ſeems to have thought himſelf 
exempted from all rules of prudence or neceſſity of diſſi- 
- mulation, He plainly told the two houſes; that the mi- 
litia, which had formerly been ſo much magnified, was 
now found, by experience in the laſt rebellion, to be Bo. 
| altogether uſeleſs ; and be required a gew ſupply, in order * 
to maintain thoſe additional forces, which be had levied. © | 
He alſo took notice, that he had employed a great many 
catholic officers, and that he had, in their fat our, diſ- 
penſed with the law, requiring the teſt to be taken by 
every one that poſſeſſed any public office. And to cut 
ſhort all oppoſition, he declared, that, having reaped the 
benefit of their ſervice during ſuch times of danger, he 
was determined, neither to expoſe them afterwards to dif- 
grace, nor himſelf, in caſe of another rebellion, OP . 
want of their affiftance, 17 
$vcu vislent seeſiöe did this parliamcnid: dekr io op- 
poſition; ſo great dread had been inſtilled of the conſe- 
quences attending any breach with the king that it is 
probable, had he uſed his diſpenſing power without de- 
claring it, no enquiries would have been made, and time 
might have reconciled the nation to this dangerous exer- 
ciſe of prerogative, But to invade at once their conſtitu - 
tion, to threaten their teligion, to eftabliſh a ſtanding _ 
army, and even to require them, by their concurrence, © _. 
to contribute towards all theſe meaſures, exceeded tze 
byunds of their patience ; and they began, for the firſt 


time, C. 


oxy 


N 
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dnss; tw Ullplay ſome finall remai ains of Engliſh ſpirit and 
» eneroſity. When the king's ſpeech was taken into con- 
ſideration by the commons, many ſevere reſſections were 


thrown out againſt the preſent meaſures; and the houſe 
was with ſeeming difficulty engaged to promiſe in a ge- 
neral vote, that they would grant ſome ſupply.” But 
-inſtead of finiſhing that buſineſs, which could alone ren- 


der 'them acCeptable to the king, they proceeded to exa- 
mine the diſpenſing power; and they voted an addreſs to 


the king againſt it. Before this addreſs was preſented, 
they reſumed the conſideration of tne ſupply ; and as one 
million two hundred thouſand pounds were demanded by 
the court, and two hundred thouſand propoſed by the 
country- party, a middle courſe was choſen, and ſeven ; 

hundred thouſand, after ſome diſpute, were at laſt voted. 
Taue addreſs againſt the diſpenſing power was expreſſed in 
tze moſt reſpectful and ſubmiffive terms; yet was it 


very ill received by the king, and bis anſwer contained a 
flat denial, uttered with great warmth and vehemence, 


The commons were ſo daunted with this reply, that they 


kept ſilence a long time; and when Coke, member for 


Derby, roſe up and ſaid, I hope we are all Engliſhmen, 
„and not to be frightened with a. few hard words ; 


1 little ſpirit appeared in that aſſembly, often ſo N 
tory and mutinous, that they ſent him to the Tower for 


bluntly expreſſing a free and generous ſentiment. They 


adjourned, without fixing a day for the conſideration of 


his majeſty's anſwer ; and on their next meeting, they 
ſubmiſfively proceeded to the conſideration of the ſupply, 


and even went ſo far as to eſtabliſh funds for TK, the 
ſum voted, in nine years and a half. The king, there- 


2 fore, had in effect, almoſt without conteſt or violence, 


obtained a complete victory over the commons; 7 and that 


- aſſembly, inſtead of guardiog their liberties, now expoſed 


to manifeſt peril, conferred an additional revenue on the 
| 2 crown; 


| 
' 
{ 
1 
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Gown, and by rendering the king i in ſome degree inde. CHA r. 
pendent, contributed to increaſe thoſe dangers, with . 
which they had ſo much reaſon to be alarmedd. 1638. 
Tus next oppoſition came from the houſe of peers, 
which has not commonly taken the lead on theſe occa- 
ſions; and even from the bench of biſhops, where the 
court uſually expects the greateſt complaiſance and ſub- 
miſſion. The upper houſe had been brought, in the firſt 
days of the ſeffion, to give general thanks for the king's 
ſpeech ; . by which compliment they were underſtood, 
according to the practice of that time, to have acquieſced 
in every part of it: Yet notwithſtanding that ſtep, Comp- 
ton, biſhop of London, in his own name and that of his 
brethren, moved that a day ſhould be appointed for tak» | 
ing the ſpeech into conſideration : He was ſeconded by : 
Halifax, Nottingham, and, Mordaunt. Jefferies, the 
chancellor, oppoſed the motion z and ſcemed inclined to 
+ uſe in that houſe the ſame arrogance, to Which on the 
bench he had ſo long been accuſtomed : But he was ſoon 
* taught to know his place; and he proved, by his beha- 
viour, that inſolence, when checked, naturally ſinks into 
meanneſs and cowardice, The biſhop of n $ mo- 
tion prevailed, d. 5 


Tus king might reaſonably have e Sa 
if the peers ſhould ſo far reſume courage as to make an 
application againſt his diſpenſing power, the ſame ſteddy 
anſwer, which he had given to the commons, would 
make them relapſe into the ſame timidity; and he might 
by that means have obtained a conſiderable ſupply, with- 
out making any conceſſions in return, But ſo iniperious 
was his temper, ſo lofty the idea which he had entertain- 
ed of his own authority, and fo violent the ſchemes ſug- 
geſted by his own bigotry and that of his prieſts ; that, 
without any delay, without waiting for any farther pro- 


yocation, he immediately proceeded to a prorogation. 
Vor. VIII. | R He 
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n Wesens the parliament during a year and a half by 
pour more prorogations; but having in vain tried by ſe- 
8 parate applications, to break the obſtinacy of the leading 
members, he at laſt diſſolved that aſſembly. And as it 
- was plainly impoſſible for him to find among his proteſtant 
ſubjects a ſet of men more devoted to royal authority, it 
was univerſally concluded, that he intended N to 
govern entitely without parliaments. 
Nu ven king mounted the throne of England with 
greater advantages than James; nay, poſſeſſed greater 
facility, if that were any advantage, of rendering bimfelf 
and his poſterity abſolute : But all cheſe fortunate circum- 
ſtances tended only, by his own miſconduct, to bring 
more ſudden ruin upon him. The nation ſeemed dif- 
poſed of themſelves to reſign their liberties, had he not, 
at the ſame time, made an attempt upon their religion : 
And he might eveh have ſucceeded in ſurmounting at 
once their liberties and religion, had he conducted his 
ſchemes with common prudence and diſcretion, Openly 
to declare to the parliament, ſo early in his rejgn, his 
intention to diſpenſe with the teſts, ſtruck an univerſal 
alarm throughout the nation; infufed terror into the 
church, which had hitherto been the chief ſupport of 
monarchy ; and even diſguſted the army, by whoſe means 
alone he could now purpoſe to govern, The former hor- 
ror againſt popery was revived by polemical books and 
ſermons ;z and in every diſpute the victory ſeemed to be 
gained by the proteſtant divines, who were heard with 
more favourable ears, and who managed the controverſy | 
with more learning 'and eloquence. But another inci- 
dent happened at this time, which tended mightily to 
excite the animolity, of the nation 1 the catholic 


communion. 
Lrwis XIV. having i haraſſed. and moleſted. e 


prote ſtants, at laſt revoked entirely the edict of Nantz; 
. . which 


/ 
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intra AMES n. 


the free exerciſe of their religion; which had been de - 


203. 


which TOM enacted by Harry IV. for SOAR a HAP. 


clared irrevocable ; and which during the experience of 760+ 


near a century, had been attended with no ſenſible in- 


convenience. All the iniquities, inſeparable from perſe- 
cution, were exerciſed againſt thoſe unbappy religioniſts ; 


who became obſtinate in proportion to the oppreſſions 
which they ſuffered, and either covered under a feiened ' 
conyerſion à more violent abhorrence of the catholic: 
communion, or ſought among foreign nations for that 


liberty, of which they were dereaved in their native 
country. Above half a million of the moſt uſeful: and 
induſtrious ſubjeRs deſerted France; and exported, toge- 
ther with immenſe ſums of money, thoſe arts and manu+ 
factures, which had chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom. 
They propagated every where the moſt tragical accounts 


af the tyranny, exerciſed againſt them, and revived. 


among the proteſtants all that reſentment againſt the 
bloody and perſecuting ſpirit of popery, to which ſo 
many incidents in all ages had given too much foundation, 
Near fifty thouſand refugees paſſed over into England; 
and all men were diſpoſed, from their repreſentations, to. 


entertain the utmoſt horror againſt the projects, which 
they apprehended to be formed by the king far the abo- 


lition of the proteſtant religion, When a prince of fo 


much humanity and of ſuch fignal prudence” as Lewis 


could be engaged, by the bigotry of his religion alone, 
without any provocation, to embrace ſuch ſanguinary and 
| impolitic meaſures ; what might be dreaded, they aſked, 
from James, who was ſo much inferior in theſe virtues, 
and who had already been irritated by ſuch obſtinate and 
violent oppoſition? In vain did the king affect to throw 
the higheſt blame on the perſecutions in France: In vain 


did he afford the moſt real protection and aſſiſtance to the 


diſtreſſed Hugonots. All theſe ſymptoms of toleration 
R 2 were 


8 
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..jciples of his ſect, and belied by the ſevere adminiſtration, 
a which he himſelf had 5 rf me © nodconformilty 


, pn 
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Diſpenſing 


power, 
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in Scotland. 


Tu ſmalleſt eee towards de WittodbBiom * 


popery, muſt, in the preſent diſpoſition of the people, 
have afforded reaſon of jealouſy; much more ſo wide a 
ſtep as that of diſpenſing with the teſts, the ſole ſecurity, 
which the nation, being diſappointed of the excluſion- 
bill, found provided againſt thoſe dreaded innovations. 

Vet was the king reſolute to perſevere in his purpoſe; 

and having failed in bringing over the parliament, he 
made an attempt, with more ſucceſs, for eſtabliſhing his 

diſpenſing power, by a verdict of the judges. Sir Ed- 
ward Hales, a new proſelyte, had accepted a commiſſion 

of colonel; and directions were given his coachman to 
proſecute him for the penalty of five hundred pounds, 
which the law, eftabliſhing the teſts, had granted to in- 
formers. By this feigned action, the king hoped, both 
from the authority of the deciſion, and the reaſon of the 
thing, to put an end to all queſtions with regard to his 


diſpenſing power. 


Ir could not be expected, that the lawyers, appointed 
to plead againſt Hales, would exert great force on that 


occaſion: But the cauſe was regarded with ſuch anxiety 


by the public, that it has been thoroughly canvaſſed in 


ſeveral elaborate diſcourſes * ; ; and could men diveſt them- 


ſelves of prejudice, there as not ſufficient materials, 


on which to form a true judgment. The claim 5 


exerciſe of the diſpenſing power is allowed to be ve 


ancient in England; and Jugs it ſeems at firſt to have 


2 Particularly Sir Edward Herbert's defence in the ſtate trials, and Sir 
Rodert Atkins's enquiry concerning the diſpenſing power. 


been 


i 
{ 
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been TN from papal - uſurpations, it may 3 beCHAP., 
traced, up * high as the reign of Henry III. In 8 


ſeudal governments, men were mote anxious to ſecure 
their private property than to ſhare in the public adminiſ- 
tration; and provided no innovations were attempted on 
their rights and poſſeſſions, the care of executing the 

laws, and enſuring general ſafety. was without jealouſy 
entruſted to the ſovereign. Penal ſtatutes were commonly 
intended to arm the prince with more authority for that 
purpoſe; and being in the main calculated for promoting 
his influence as firſt magiſtrate, there ſeemed. no danger 
in allowing him to. diſpenſe with their execution, in ſuch 
particular caſes as might require an exception or indul- 
gence. That practice had ſo much prevailed,” that the 
parliament itſelf had more than once acknowledged this 

prerogative of the crown; particularly during the reign 
of Henry V. when they enacted the law againſt aliens, 
and alſo when they paſſed the ſtatute of proviſors . But 
though the general tenor of the penal ſtatutes was ſuch 
as gave the king a ſuperior intereſt in their execution 

beyond any of bis ſubjects; it could not but ſometimes 
happen in a mixed government, that the parliament 

would deſire to enact laws, by which the regal power, 
in ſome particulars, even where private property was not 
immediately concerned, might be regulated and reſtrained. 
In the twenty- third of Henry VI. a law of thie kind 
was enacted, prohibiting any man from ſerving in a 
county as ſheriff. above a year; and a elauſe was inſerted, 
by which the king was diſabled from granting a diſpen- 
ſation. Plain-reaſon might have taught, that this aw, 


— 


Rot. parl, 1 Hen. V. n. xv. e Ibid, 1 Hen. v. 3 e. 
is remarkable, however, that in the reign of Richard the Second, the parlia- 
ment granted the king only a temporary power of diſpenſing with the ſtatute 
of proviſors, Rot. par}, x5 Rich, II. n. i, A plain implication that he had 
not, of himſelf, ſuch prerogative, So uncertain were many of theſe points at 
that time. N | — 
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LXX, 
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But as the diſpenſing power ſtill prevailed in other caſes, 
it was ſoon able, aided by the ſervility of the courts of 
judicature, even to overpower this ſtatute, which the 
ature had evidently intended to ſecure againſt vio- 
lation,” In the reign of Henry VII. the caſe was brought 
to a trial before all the judges in the exchequer-· chamber; 
and it was decreed, that, notwithſtanding the ſtrict 
clauſe abovementioned, the king might diſpenſe with tbe 


ſtatute: He could firſt, it was alleged, diſpenſe with the 


prohibitory clauſe, and then with the ſtatute itſelf. This 


opinion of the judges; though ſeemingly: abſurd, had 
ever ſince paſſed for undoubted law : The practice of 
continuing the ſheriffs had prevailed: And moſt of tbe 
property in England had been fixed by deciſions, which 
juries, returned by ſuch ſheriffs, had given in the courts 
of judĩcature. Many other diſpenſations of a like nature 
may be produced ; not only ſuch as took place by inter- 
vals, but ſuch as were uniformly continued. Thus the 
law was diſpenſed. with, which prohibited any man from 
going a judge of afſize into his own county; that which 
rendered all Welchmen incapable of bearing offices in 


Wales; and that which required every one, who received 


a pardon for felony, to find ſureties for his good beha- 
viour. In the ſecond of James I. a new conſultation of 
all the judges had been held upon a like queſtion: This 
prerogative of the cron was again unanimouſly affirmed: | 
And it became an eftabliſhed principle in Engliſh juriſ 
prudence, that, though the king could not allow of 
what was morally unlawful, he could permit what 


only prohibited by poſitive ſtatute, Even the 2 


houſe of commons, who extorted the petition of right 


from Charles I. made no ſcruple, by the mouth of Glan- 


ville, their manager, to allow of the diſpenſing power in 
4 Sir Edward Coke's * en 
1 | its 


4 
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its full extent; and in te famous trial of mg erg e g. 


Holborne, the popular lawyer, had, freely, — in the 


moſt explicit terms, made the ſame conceſſion fo Sir * 


Edward Coke, the great oracle of Engliſh law, had not 
only concurred with all other lawyers in favour of this 
prerogative ; but ſeems even to believe it ſo inherent in 
the crown, that an act of parliament itſelf could not 
aboliſh ĩt :. And he particularly obſerves, that no law 
can impoſe ſuch a diſability of enjoying offices as the king 
may not diſpenſe with; becauſe the king, from the law 
of nature, has a right to the ſervice of all his ſubjects. 
This particular reaſon, as well as all the general principles, 
is applicable to the queſtion of the teſts; nor can the 
dangerous conſequence of granting diſpenſations in that 
caſe be ever allowed to be pleaded before a court of judi- 
cature, Every prerogative of the crown, it may be ſaid, 
admits of abuſe: Should the king pardon all criminals, 
law muſt be totally diſſolved: Should he declare and con- 
tinue perpetual war againſt all nations, inevitable ruin 
muſt enſue : Yet theſe powers are entruſted to the ſove- 
reign ; and we muſt be content, as our anceſtors were, 
to depend upon his prudence and diſcretion in the exerciſe 
of them, 
Tnovon this redfobling ſeems founded on nick prin- 
ciples as are uſually admitted by lawyers, the people had 
entertained ſuch violent prepoſſeſſions againſt the uſe, 
which James here made of his prerogative, that he was 
obliged, before he brought on Hales's cauſe, to diſplace 
four of the judges, Jones, Montague, Charleton and 
Nevil ; and even Sir Edward Herbert, the chief juſtice, 
though a man of acknowledged virtue, yet, becauſe he 
here ſupported the pretenſions of the crown, was expoſed 


„State Trials, vol. . firſt edit. p. 205. Patl. hiſt. aol. 20. p · 132 
f State trials, vol. v. firſt edit. p. 171. 


5 Sir Edward Cokg's reports, twelfth report, p. 18. 
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8 Feta great and general reproach. Men deemed 2 diſpenſing,” 
— tobe in effect the ſame with a repealing power; and . 
vage could not conceive, that leſs authority was neceſſary ta 

repeal than to enact any ſtatute. If one penal law was 
diſpenſed with, any other might undergo the ſame fate: 
| 2% And by what principle couldeven the laws, which define 
s | property, be afterwards ſecured from violation ? The teſt 
act had ever been conceived the great barrier of the eſta- 
bliſhed religion under a popiſh ſucceſſor ; As ſuch it had 
been inſiſted on by the parliament ; as ſuch granted by 
5 the king; as ſuch, during the debates with regard to the 
excluſion, recommended by the chancellor. By what 
magic, what chicane of Jaw, is it now annihilated, and, 
rendered of no validity? Theſe queſtions were every 
where aſked ; and men, ſtraitened by precedents and 
deciſions of great authority, were reduced either to queſ- 
tion the antiquity of this prerogative itſelf, or to aſſert, 
that even the practice of near five centuries could not 
beſtow on it ſufficient authority d. It was not conſidered, « 
that the preſent difficulty or ſeeming abſurdity had pro- 
ceeded from late innovations introduced into the govern- 
ment. Ever ſince the beginning of this century, the 
parſiament had, with a laudable zeal, been acquiring 
powers and eſtabliſhing principles, favourable to law and 
liberty : The authority of the crown had been limited i in 
many important particulars: And penal ſtatutes were 
often calculated to ſecure the conſtitution againſt the 
attempts of miniſters, as well as to preſerve general 
peace, and repreſs crimes and immoralities. A preroga- 
tive however, derived from very ancient, and ward 
uniform practice, the diſpenſing power, ſtill remained, 
or was ſuppoſed to remain with the crown; ſufficient in 
an inſtant to overturn this whole fabric, and to throw 


down all fences of the conſtitution, If this prerogative, 


-d Sir Robert aun, p. 21. 
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which carries on the face ob in Such Rrong thopons tte MAT | 
an abſolute authority in the prince, had yet, in ancient 
times, ſubſiſted with ſome degree of liberty in the ſubject; 1686. 


this fact only proves, that ſcarcely any human govern- 
ment, much leſs one erected in rude and barbarous times, 
is entirely conſiſtent and uniform in all its parts. But to 
expect, that the diſpenſing power could, in any degree, 
de rendered compatible with thoſe accurate and Wan 
limitations, which had of late been eſtabliſhed, and which 
the people were determined to maintain, was: à vain hope; 
and though men knew not upon what principles they 
could deny that prerogative, they ſaw, that, if they 
would preſerve their laws and conſtitution, there was an 
abſolute neceſſity for denying, at leaſt for aboliſhing it. 
The revolution alone, which ſoon ſucceeded; happily 
put an end to all theſe diſputes: By means of it, a more 
uniform edifice was at laſt erected: The monſtrous incon- 


ſiſtence, ſo viſible between the ancient Gothic parts of 


the fabric and the recent plans of liberty, was fully cor- 
rected : And to their mutual felicity, king and people 
were finally taught to know their proper boundaries .. 


I It is remarkable, that the convention, ſummoned by the prince of 
Orange, did not, even when they had the making of their own terms in the" 
declaration of rights, venture to condemn the diſpenſing power in general, 
which had been uniformly exerciſed by the former kings of England. They 
only condemned it ſo far, as it bad been aſſumed and exerciſed of late, without 
being able to tell wherein the difference lay. But in the bill of rights, which 
paſſed about a twelvemogth after, the parliament took care to ſecure them- 
ſclves more effectually againſt a branch of prerogative, incompatible with all 


legal liberty and limitations; and they excluded, in poßtive terms, all diſ- 


penſing power in the crown, Yet even then the houſe of lords rejected that 
- clauſe of tne bill, which condemned the exerciſe of this power in former 
kings, and obliged the commons to reſt content with aboliſhing it for the 
future, There needs no other proof of the irregular nature of the old 
; Engliſh government, 'than the exiſtence of ſuch a prerogative, always exer- 
Ciſed and never queſtioned, till the acquifition of real pita n at 
laft, che danger of it. See the Aer 
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CHAP. WHATEVER topics lawyers might find to defend 


e diſpenſing power, the nation thought it danger- 


. ous, if not fatal, 20 liberty; and his reſolution of exer- 


State of 


ciſing it may on that account be eſteemed no leſs alarm- 
ing, than if the power had been founded on the moſt 
recent and moſt flagrant uſurpation. It was not likely, 
that an authority, which had been aſſumed, through ſo 
many obſtacles, would in his hands lie long idle and un- 


employed. Four catholic lords were brought into the 


privy council, Powis, Arundel, Bellafis, and Dover. 
Halifax, finding, that, notwithſtanding his paſt merits, 
he poſſeſſed no real credit or authority, became refractory 
in his oppoſition; and his office of privy ſeal was given 
to Arundel. The king was open, as well as zealous, in 
the deſire of making converts; and men plainly ſaw, 
that the only way to acquire his affection and confidence 


was by a ſacrifice of their religion. Sunderland, ſome 


time. after, ſcrupled not to gain favour at this price. 
Rochefter, the treaſurer, though the king's brother-in- 
law, yet, becauſe he refuſed to give this inſtance of com- 
plaiſance, was turned, out of his office: The treaſury 
was put in commiſſion, and Bellaſis was placed at the 


bead of it. All the courtiers were diſguſted, even ſuch 


as had little regard to religion, The diſhonour, as well 
as diſtruſt, attending renegades, made moſt men reſolve, 
at all hazards, to adhere to their ancient faith. | 
In Scotland, James's zeal for proſelytiſm was more 
ſucceſsful. The earls of Murray, Perth, and Melfort 
were brought over to the court religion; and the two 


latter noblemen made uſe of a very courtly reaſon for their | 


converſion; They pretended, that the papers, found in 
the late king's cabinet, had opened their eyes, and had 
convinced them of the preference due to the catholic 
religion, Queenſberry, who ſhowed not the ſame com- 
plaiſance, fell into total diſgrace, notwithſtanding his 
5 | former 
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former ſervices, and che important ſacrifices, which beo RAP? | 
had made to the meaſures of the court. ee wy 


could not even enſure him of ſafety againſt the vengeance, 
to which he ftood expoſed. His rival, Perth, who had 
been ready to fink under his ſuperior inceveft 'now ac- 
quired the aſcendant ; and all the complaints, exhibited 
againſt him, were totally obliterated, His faith, accord - 
ing to a ſaying of Halifax, had made him whole, PA 34 


Bur it was in Ireland chiefly, that the maſk was State of - 
wholly taken off, and that the king thought himſelf at 


liberty to proceed, to the full extent of his zeal and his 
violence. The duke of Ormond was recalled ;. and 
though the primate and lord Granard, two proteſtants, 
Rill poſſeſſed the authority of juſtices, the whole power 
was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the general, ſoon 
after created earl of Tyrconnel; a man, who, from the 
blindneſs of his prejudices and fury of his temper, was 
tranſported with the moſt immeaſurable ardour for the 
catholic cauſe. After the ſuppreſſion of Mohimouth's 
rebellion, orders were given by Tyrconnel to difarm all 
the proteftants, on pretence of ſecuring the public peace, 
and keeping their arms in a few magazines for the uſe f 
the militia, Next, the army was new-rilodelled; and a 
great number of officers were diſmiſſed, becaufe it was 
pretended, that they or their fathers, had ſerved under 
Cromwel and the republic. The injuſtice was hot con- 
fined to them. Near three hundred officers more were 
afterwards broken, though many of them had purchaſed 
their commiſſions: About four or five thouſand private 
ſoldiers, becauſe they were proteſtants, were diſmiſſed ; 
and being ſtripped even of their regitnentals, were 150 
out to ſtarve in the ſtreets. While theſe violences were 
carrying on, Clarendon, who had been named lord 
lieutenant, came over; but he ſoon found, that, as je 
bad refuſed to give the 8 pledge of fidelity, : 
by 


. 
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by changing bis religion, he. poſſeſſed no credit or autho- 


o. He was even a kind of priſoner in the bands of 


2686, - 


Tyreonnel;; and as he gave all oppoſition. in his power 
to the precipitate meaſures of the catholics, he was ſoon, 
after recalled, and Tyrconnel ſubſtituted in his place. 
The unhappy proteſtants now ſaw all the civil authority, 
as well as the military force, transferred into the hands 


hatred, and ſtimulated by every motive, which the paſſion 


either for power, property, or religion could inſpire. 


Even the barbaroys banditti were Tet looſe to prey on 
them in their preſent defenceleſs condition, A renewal. 


of their inyeterate enemies; inflamed with hereditary 


of the ancient maſſacres. Was apprehended; and great 


rhultitudes, ſtruck with the, beſt grounded terror, deſerted. 


the Kingdom, and infuſed into the Engliſſ nation a dread. 

of thoſe violences, to which, after ſome time, they 

might juſtly, from the prevalence of the d Exipolicy, think 
themſelves expoſed. 

Al judicious perſons of the catholic commining) were 

diſguſted with theſe violent meaſures, _ and could eaſily 

foreſee the conſequences, But James was entirely, go- 


* 


verned by the raſh counſels of the queen and of his con- 


ſeſſor, father Peters, a jeſuit, whom he ſaon after created 
2 privy counſellor, He thought too, that, as he was 


now in the decline of life, it was neceſſary for him, by 


haſty ſteps, to carry his deſigns inta execution; leſt, the 
ſucceſſion of the princeſs of Orange ſhould overturn all 


his projects. In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bellaſis. 


remonſtrate, and ſuggeſt more moderate and cautious 
meaſures. Theſe men had ſeen and felt, during the 
proſecution of the popiſh plot, the extreme antipathy, 
which the nation bore to their religion; and though ſome. 
ſubſequent incidents had ſeemingly allayed that ſpirit, 
they knew, that the ſettled habits of the people were ſtill 
the ſame, and that the ſmalleſt incident was ſufficient ta 

renew 
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renew de former animoſity. A very moderate mange c A 2 r. | 


therefore, to the catholic religion would have ſatisfied” 
them; and all attempts to acquire power, much more 
to produce a change of the national faith, they n, 


dangerous and deſtructiyve . 


Ox the firſt broaching of the popiſh plot, the clergy af Bk be- 
the church of England had concurted in the prolecution b king wo 
of it, with the ſame violence and credulity as the reſt of 53 


the nation: But dreading afterwards the prevalence of re- 
publican and preſbyterian principles, they had been en- 
gaged to ſuppott the meaſutes of the court; and to their 
affiſtance chiefly, James had owed his ſucceſſon to the 
crown. Finding that all theſe ſervices were forgotten, 
and that the catholic religion was the king's fole favour- 


ite, the church had commenced an oppoſition” to court 


meaſures; and popery was now acknowledged the more 
immediate danger. In order to prevent inflammatory ſer- 
mons on this popular ſubject, James revived ſome direc- 
tions to preachers, which had been promulgated by the 
late king, in the beginning of his reign, when no deſign 
againſt the national religion was yet formed, or at leaſt 
apprehended, But in.the preſent delicate and intereſting 
ſituation, of the church, there was little reaſon to expect 
that orders, ſounded on no legal authority, would be ri- 
gidly obeyed by preachers, who ſaw no ſecurity to them- 
ſelves. but in preſerving the confidence and regard of the 
people. Inſtead of avoiding controverſy, according to the 
king's injunctions, the preachers every where declaimed 

againſt popery; and among the reſt, Dr. Sharpe, a cler- _ 
gyman of London, particularly diftinguiſhed himſelf, and 

affected to throw great contempt on thoſe who had been 
induced to change their religion by ſuch pitiful argu- 
ments as the Romiſh miſſionaries could ſuggeſt. This 
topic, being ſuppoſed to reflect on the king, gave great 
offence at court; and poſitive orders were iſſued to the 
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o 2 A, P. biſhop of: London, his dioceſan, immediately to ſuſpend 
N Sn till his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be farther 


| * known. The prelate replied, that he could not poſſibly 


obey theſe commands, and that he was not empowered, 


in ſuch a ſummary manner, to inflict any puniſhment | 
even upon the greateſt delinquent, But neither this 
Fas obvious reaſon, nor the moſt dutiful ſubmiſſions, both of 
tte prelate and of Sharpe bimſelf, could appeaſe the 


court. . The king was determined to proceed with vio- 


lence in the proſecution of this affair. T he biſhop bim- | 
ſelf be reſolved to puniſh for diſobedience to his com- | 


mands; and the expedient, Which he employed for that 


PEI AR 0 0h, fs. the mot Wag and. 


moſt alarming, 


_AmoNG all the engines of authority formerly employed p 
by the crown, none had been more dangerous or even 
deftruRtive to liberty, than the court of high com- 
miſſion, which, together with the ſtar- chamber, had been 


aboliſhed in the reign of Charles I. by act of parliament ; 


in which a clauſe was alſo inſerted, prohibiting the 


erection, in all future times, of that court, or any of a 


like nature. But this law was deemed by James no 
Court of obſtacle ; and an ecclefiaftical commiſſion was anew © 


exten iſſued, by which ſeven * commiſſioners were veſted with 


commiſſion, 


full and unlimited authority over the church of England. 
On them were beſtowed the ſame inquiſitorial powers, 
poſſeſſed by the former court of high commiſſion: They 


might proceed upon bare ſuſpicion; and the better to ſet 


the law at defiance, it was expreſsly inſerted in their 
patent itſelf, that they were to exerciſe their juriſdiction, 
E ana any law or ſtatute to the contrary, 


1 The vetted named were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sancroft; the 
biſkop"of Durham, Crew; of Rocheſter, Sprat ; the carl of Rocheſter, 
Sunderland, chancellor Jefferies, and lord chief juſtice Herbert. The arch. 
biſhop refuſed tb act, and the biſhop of Cheſter was ſubſtituted in his 


The 


place, 


—— 
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The king's deſign to ſubdue the church was now faf- N 
ficiently known; and had be been able to eſtabliſn the 
authority of this new - erected court, his ſycceſy was in- 6. 
fallible. A more ſenſible blow could not be given both 

to national liberty and religion ; and happily the conteſt 
could not be tried in a cauſe more iniquitous" and un- 

popular than * againſt Sharpe and” N Nene of 
London. * 


Tur ae was cited before the . "After 1 


| Auth the legality of the court, and claiming the privi- 
lege of all Chriſtian biſhops to be tried by. the metros 
politan and his ſuffragans ; he pleaded in his own 


defence, that, as he was obliged, if he had ſuſpended: * 


Sharpe, to act in the capacity of a judge, he could not, 

conſiſtent either with law or equity, pronounce ſentence 

without a previous Citation and trial: That he had by 

petition repreſented this difficulty to his majeſty ; and not 

receiving any anſwer, he had reaſon to think, that his | 

petition had given entire ſatisfaction : That in order to | 

ſhew farther his deference, he had adviſed Sharpe to ab- 

ſtain from preaching, till he had juſtified his conduct to 

the king; an advice, which, coming from à ſuperior, 

was equivalent to a command, and had accordingly met 

with the proper obedience: That he had thus in his appre- 

henfion conformed himſelf to his majeſty's pleaſure.; but 

if he ſhould fill be found wanting to his duty in any 

particular, he was now willing to crave pardon, and to 

make reparation. All this ſubmiſſion, both in Sharpe 

and the prelate, had no effect: It was determined to 

have an example: Orders were accordingly ſent to the 8 tence 

commiſſioners to proceed: And by à majority of ee er 

the biſhop, as well as the doctor, was ſuſpendet. oandoa, 

ALMosT the whole of this ſhort reign conſiſts of 

attempts always imprudent, often illegal, ſometimes both, 

WONT whatever was moſt loved and revered. by the 
nation: 


f 
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8 SAL tene Even ſuch ſchemes of the king's as might be 
75 » laudable in themſelves, - were ſo diſgraced by his inten- 
1606. tions, that they ſerve only to aggravate the charge againſt 
| him. James was become a great patron. of toleration 
and an enemy to all thoſe petſecuting laws, which, from 
the influence of the church, had been enacted both 
the diſſenters and catholics. Not content with 
7 granting diſpenſations to particular perſons, he aſſumed a 
wer of iſſuing a declaration of general indulgence, 
g — oe laws nd of ſuſpending at once all the penal ſtatutes, by which 
| a_ conformity was required to the eſtabliſhed religion. 


| | This was a ftrain gf authority, it muſt be confeſſed, _ 
% quite inconſiſtent with law and a limited conſtitution; 


yet was it "Tupported by many ſtrong precedents in the ' 
++ - hiftory of England. Even after the principles of liberty 

were become more prevalent, and began. to be well 
underſtood, the late king had, oftener than once, and 
without giving much umbrage, exerted this dangerous 
e power: He had in 1662 ſuſpended the execution of a 
Wa law, which regulated carriages : During the two Dutch 
= wars, he had twice ſuſpended the act of navigation: And 

the commons in 1666, being reſolved, contrary to the 

king s judgment, to enact that iniquitous law againſt the 

importation of Iriſh cattle, found it neceſſary, in order 

to obviate the exerciſe of this prerogative, which they 
deſired not at that time entirely to deny a ie 

call that importation a nuiſance.. * 

Tnovon the former authority of the 1 was 
great in civil affairs, it was ſtill greater in eccleſiaſtical; 
and the whole deſpotic power of the popes was often be- 
lieved, in virtue of the ſupremacy, to have devolved to the  - 
A eerown. The laſt parliament of Charles I. by aboliſhing 
E - _' - the power of the king and convocation to frame canons 

| without conſent of parliament, had ſomewhat diminiſhed 
the ſuppoſed extent of the ſupremacy ; but. ſtill very 
a cos 
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conſiderable remains of jt, at leaſt very important claims, © H F. 
were preſerved, and were occaſionally made uſe.of by the 
ſovereign. In 1662, Charles, pleading both the rights 687. 
of his ſupremacy and his ſuſpending power, had granted 
a general indulgence or toleration; and in 1672 he 
renewed the ſame edit : Though the remonſtrances of 
his parliament obliged him, on both occaſions, to retract; 
and in the laſt inſtance, the triumph of law over pre- 
rogative was deemed very great and memorable. In 
general, we may remark, that, where the exerciſe of the 
_ ſuſpending power was agreeable and uſeful, the power | 
itſelf was little queſtioned : Where the exerciſe was | 
thought liable to exceptions, men not on l oppoſed it, F | * 
but proceeded to deny altogether the legality of the pre- At: 
rogative, on which it was founded. _ 
James, more imprudent and arbitrary than his pre- 
deceſſor, iſſued his proclamation, ſuſpending all the pe 
nal laws in eccleſiaſtical affairs, and granting a generaly 
liberty of conſcienc@ to all his ſubjects. He was not 
deterred by the reflection, both that this ſcheme of in- 
dulgence was already blaſted by two fruitleſs attempts; 
and that in ſuch a government as that of England, it was . <a 
not ſufficient that a prerofative be approved of. by ſome 
lawyers and antiquaries: If it was condemned by the 
general voice of the nation, and yet was ſtil] exerted, _ 
the victory over national liberty was no leſs ſignal than if © 
obtained by the moſt flagrant injuſtice and uſurpation. 
_ Theſe two conſiderations indeed would rather ſerye to 
recommend this project to James; who deemed himſelf 
ſuperior in vigour and activity to his brother, and who 
* Probably thought, that his people enjoyed no liberties, 
but by his royal conceſſion ang indulgence. | 
In order to procure a better reception fob his edict 
of toleration, the king, finding himfelf oppoſed. by the, - 
church, began td pay court to the "diſſenters ; ; and he 
Vor. W 8 88 imagined, 
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ec HA! p. l that, by playing one party againſt another, he 
> hhould eaſily obtain the victory over both; a refined 
1657. poliey which it much exceeded his capacity to conduct. 
| His intentions were fo obvious, that it was impoſſible for 
him ever to gain the ſincere confidence and regard of the 
nonconformiſts. They knew, that the genius of their 
© 00 religion was diametrically oppoſite to that of the catholics, 
© © the ſole object of the king's affection. They were ſen- 
ſible, that both the violence of his temper, and the 
| HF maxims of his religion, were repugnant to the principles 
. of toleration. They had ſeen, that, om his acceſſion, as 
. well as during his brother's" reign, he had courted the 
© church at heir expence ; and it was not till his dangerous 
> ſchemes were rejected by the prelates, that he had recourſe 
m to the nonconformiſts, All his favours, therefore, muſt, 
"to every man of judgment among the ſeries, | have 
appeared inſidious: Yet ſuch was the pleaſure reaped 
from preſent eaſe, ſuch the animoſity of the diſſenters 
| _ againſt the church, who had ſo long ſubjected them to 
the rigours of perſecution, that they every where expreſſed 
the moſt entire duty to the king, and compliance with his 


meaſures; and could not bear rejoicing extremely 1 in 
" the preſent depreſſion of their adverſaries, 


Bur had the diſſenters been ever ſo much inclined to 

- ſhut their eyes with regard to the king's intentions, the 
manner of conducting his ſcheme in Scotland was ſuf- 
ficient to diſcover the ſecret. The king firſt applied to 
the Scottiſh parliament, and deſired an indulgence for the 
catholics alone, without comprehending the preſbyterians: 
But that aſſembly, though more diſpoſed than even the 
© parliament of England, to ſacrifice their civil liberties, 
reſolved likewiſe to adhere pertinaciouſly'to their religion; 
and they rejected for the firſt time the king's application. 
James therefore found himſelf obliged to exert his pre- 
rogative; and he now * it prudent to intereſt a 


" par ty 


party among his ſubjects, beſides the catholics, in ſup- © 
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porting this act of authority. To the ſurprize of the 


haraſſed and perſecuted, preſbyterians, they heard the 
principles of toleration every where extolled, - and found. 


that full permiſſion was granted to attend conventieles; 


an offence, which, even during this reign, had been 


* 


* 


declared no leſs than a capital enormity; The king's ; 
declaration, however, of indulgence contained clauſes,” , * 


ſufficient to depreſs their joy. As if popery were already 
predominant, he declared, that he never would uſe. 
force or invincible neceſſity againſt any man on account 
* of his perſuaſion or the proteſtant religion :” A pro- 
miſe ſurely of toleration given to the proteſtants with 


that the king declared in expreſs terms, &“ that he had 
thought fit, by his ſovereign authority, prerogative 
&« royal, and abſalute power, which all his ſubjects were 
&* to obey without reſerve, to grant this royal toleration.“ 
The dangerous deſigns of other princes are to be collected 


by a compariſon of their ſeveral actions, or by a diſcovery _ 


of their more ſecret counſels: But ſo blinded was James 
with zeal, ſo tranſported by his imperious temper, that 


even his proclamations and public edicts contain expreſ- 


ſions, which, without farther enquiry, may ſuffice to his 


condemnation. + 
„Tus Engliſh well knew, that the king, by the con- 


ſtitution of their government, thought himſelf ingitled, 


as indeed he was, to as ample authority in his ſouthern, 
as in his northern kingdom; and therefore, though the 
declaration of indulgence. publiſhed for England was more 
cautiouſly expreſſed, they could not but be alarmed by the 
arbitrary treatment, to which their neighbours were ex- 
poſed. It is even remarkable, that the Engliſh decla- 
. contained clauſes of a ſtrange i import. T he king 
8 2 there 
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great precaution, and admitting a conſiderable latitude . N45 


for perſecution and violence. It is likewiſe remarkable, 
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8 mA P. there promiſed, that he would maintain his loving ſub- 
— in all their properties and poſſeſſions, as well of 
7687, * 
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church and abbey lands as of any other. Men thought, 
chat, if the full eſtabliſhment of popery were not at hand, 
this promiſe was quite ſuperfluous ; and they concluded, 
that the king was ſo replete with joy on the proſpect of 
that glorious event, that he could not, even for a mo- 


+ aged refrain from expreſſing it. 


Bur what afforded the moſt alarming proſpect, was the 


' continuance and even encreaſe of the violent and precipitate 


conduct of affairs in Ireland. Tyrconnel was now veſted 


with full authority; and carried over with him as chancel- 


lor one Fitton, a man who was taken from a jail, and who 


£ +, had been convicted of forgery and other crimes, but who 


3 
f 


Ireland on his catholic ſubjects, But in this ſcheme he 


compenſated for all his enormities by a headlong zeal for 
the catholic religion. He was even heard to ſay from the 
bench, that the proteſtants were all rogues, and that there 
Was not one among forty thouſand that was not a traitor, a 


| rebel, and a villain. The whole ſtrain of the adminiſtra- 
tion was ſuitable to ſuch ſentiments. The catholics were 
put in poſſeſſion of the council table, of the courts of judi- 


cature, and of the bench of juſtices. In order to make 
them maſters of the parliament, the ſame violence was 
exerciſed that had been practiſed in England. The char- 


ters of Dublin and. of all the corporations were annul- 


led; and new charters were granted, fubjeQting the cor- 
porations to the will of the ſovereign. The proteſtant 
freemen were expelled, catholics introduced; and the lat- 
ter ſect, as they always were the majority in number, 


were now inveſted with the whole power of the kingdom. F 


The act of ſettlement was the only obſtacle to their en- 
joying the whole property; and Tyrconnel had formed 
a ſcheme for calling a parliament, in-order to reverſe that 
act, and empower the king to beſtow all the lands of 


met 


* 
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fool and madman enough to ruin ten kingdoms.” The 


- 26x 
met with oppoſition from the moderate catholics in the & 1 4 p. 


king's council. Lord Bellaſis went even ſo far as to 


affirm with an oath, „that that fellow in Ireland was 1687. 


— 


decay of trade, from the deſertion of the proteſtants, 


was repreſented ; the ſinking of the revenue; the alarm 


communicated to England: And by theſe conſiderations 
the king's reſolutions were for ſome time ſuſpended; 


though it was eaſy to foreſee, from the uſual tenor of his 


conduct, which ſide would at laſt preponderate. 


Bur the king was not content with diſcovering in his 


own kingdoms the imprudence of his conduct: He was 
reſolved, that all Europe ſhould be witneſs of it. He 
publickly ſent the earl of Caſtelmaine ambaſſador extra- _ to 
ordinary to Rome, in order to expreſs. his obeiſance to de. 


the Pope, and to make advances for reconciling his king- 


doms, in form, to the catholic communion. Never man, 
who came on ſo important an errand, met with ſo many © 


neglects and even affronts, as Caſtelmaine. The pontiff, 
inſtead of being pleaſed with this forward ſtep, concluded, 
that a ſcheme, conducted with ſo much indiſcretion, 8 


never poſſibly be ſueceſsful. And as he was engaged in a 
violent quarrel with the French nonarch, a quarrel which 


intergſted him more nearly than the converfion o Eng- 


ceived from the Pontiff was his ſending a nuncio to 
England, in return for the embaſſy. By act of parlia - 


ment any communication with the Pope was made trea- 


that he gave the nuncio a public and folema\ reception at 


- Windſor. The duke of Somerſet, one of the bed-chams- . 
ber, becauſe he refuſed to aſũiſt at this ceremony, was 


| diſpiſſed vom * en ployment. The nuncio reſided 
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land, he bore little regard: to James, whom be believed too 
cloſely connected with his capital enemy. ; * 
THe only proof of complaifance, which James re- — « 


| ſon: Vet fo little regard did the king pay to the laws, 
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openly in London during the reſt of this reign, Four 


catholic- biſhops' were publicly conſecrated in the king's 


chap4; and ſent out under the title of vicars apoſtoli- 


tholics of England were printed and diſperſed by the 


express allowance and permiſſion. of the king. The re- 


gular clergy of that communion appeared at court in 
the habits of their order; and ſome of them were ſo in- 


+ diſcreet as to boaſt, that, in a little time, they hoped to 


walk in proceſſion through the capital. 


WHiLE the king ſhocked in the moſt open manner all 
the principles and prejudices of his proteſtant ſubjects, 
ehe could not ſometimes but be ſenſible, that he ſtood in 
need of their aſſiſtance for the execution of his deſigns. 

He had himſelf, by virtue of his prerogative, ſuſpended 
the penal laws, and diſpenſed with the teſt; but he 
would gladly have obtained the ſanction of parliament to 


theſe acts of power; and he knew, that, without this 


every expedient of reaſons, menaces and promiſes to 


break their obſtinacy in this particular. Finding all his 


efforts fruitleſs, he had diſſolved the parlikment, and was 
determined to call a new one, from which he expected 
more com laiſance and ſubmiſſion. By the practice of 
annulfing | e charters, the king was become. maſter of 


all the cbrporations, and could at pleaſure change every 


where, the whole magiſtracy. The church party, there- " 


fore, by whom the crown had been hitherto ſo remark- 
_ ably ſupported, and to whom the king viſibly owed his 


cal, to exerciſe the epiſcopal function in their reſpective 
. dioceſes, Their paſtoral letters, directed to the lay ca- 


8 authority, his edits alone would never afford a durable 

ſecurity to the catholics. He had employed, therefore, 
with the members of parliament many private confer- 
ences, which were then called cloſetings ; and he uſed. 


— 


ſafety from all the efforts of his enemies, was deprived of 


authority ; ; and the diſſenters, thoſe very enemies, were, firſt 
1 5 * =” | in 
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in 3 2 afterwards i in every other comonation, ©. HAP, 
ſubſtituted i in their place, Not content with this violent — ity 
and dangerous innovation, the king appointed certain re- tho + — 


gulators to examine the qualifications of electors; and 

directions were given them to exclude all ſuch as adhered 
to the teſt and penal ſtatutes Queries to this purpoſe 
were openly propoſed in all places, in order to try the 
ſentiments of men, and enable the king to judge of the 
proceedings of the future parliament, The power of the 

crown was at this time ſo great; and the revenue, ma- 

naged by James's frugality, ſo conſiderable and indepen- 

dant ; that, if he had embraced any national party, he 
had been enſured of ſucceſs; and might have carried his 
authority to what length he pleaſed. But the catholics, 

to whom he had entirely devoted himſelf, were ſearcely 
the hundredth part of the people, Even the proteſtant 

nonconformiſts, whom he ſo much courted, were little 

more than the twentieth ; ; and what was worſe, repoſed 

no confidence in the unnatural alliance contracted with. 

the catholics, and in the principles of roleration, which, 

_ contrary to their uſual practice in all ages, ſeemed at 

preſent to be adopted by that ſet. The king therefore, 

finding little hopes of ſuccels, celayed the ſummoning 

of a parliameut, and proceeded ftill in the exerciſe of his 

illegal and arbitrary authority. ane, 

Tur whole power in Ireland had been committed to 
catholics. In Scotland, all the miniſters, whom the 
king chiefly truſted, were converts to that religion. Every 
great office in England, civil and military, was gradu- 
ally dere, from the Een Rocheſter and 


1 The elections in ſome places, particularly in York, were transferred , 
from the people to the magittrates, who, by the new charter, were all named 
by the crown, Sir John Rereſby's memoirs, p. 272. This s in 'realiy 
nothing different from the king' s naming the members, The 7 act of 
authority had been employed i in all the burroughs of Scotland. 
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EA p. 4 the klog' $ brothers-in-law, though they bat | 
eurer been faithful to his intereſts, could not, by all their 
1637. ſervices, atone for their adherence to the national reli- 
gion; and had been diſmiſſed from their employments. 
The violent Jefferies himſelf, though he had ſacrificed 
juſtice and humanity to the court; yet, becauſe be re- 
fuſed alſo to give up his religion, was declining in favour 
and intereſt. Nothing now remained but to open the 
door in the church and univerſities to the intruſion 
of the catholics. It was not long before the king made 
this raſh effort; and by conſtraining the prelacy and 
eſtabliſhed church to ſeek protection in the principles of 
liberty, he at laſt left at entirely without friends and 
adherents. 
FarRHER FRANCIS, a Benedictine, Was recommended | 
by the king's mandate to the univerſity of Cambridge for 
the degree of maſter of arts; and as it was uſual for the 
uniyerſity to confer that degree on perſons eminent for 
learning, without regard to their religion; and as they 
bad even admitted lately the ſecretary to the ambaſſador 
of Morocco; the king on that account thought himſelf 
the better intitled to compliance. But the univerſity 
conſidered, that there was a great difference between a 
compliment beſtowed on foreigners, and degrees which 
gave a title to vote in all the elections and ſtatutes of the 
univerſity, and which, if conferrcd on the catholics, 
would infallibly in time render that ſcct entirely ſuperior. 
They therefore refuſed to obey the king's mandate, and 
were cited to appear before the court "of eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion. The vice chancellor was ſuſpended by that 
| court; but as the univerſity choſe a man of ſpirit to ſuc- 
e cCced him, the king Rep proper for the preſent to * 
Hes | his pretenſions. 
Attempt THe attempt upon the univerſity of Oxford. was pra- 
3 ſecoted with more inflexible obſtinacy, and was attended 
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with more important conſequences. This univerſity had CAS r. 
lately, in their famous decree, made a ſolemn” profeſfion 


of paſſive obedience; and the court probably expected, 
that they would ſhow their ſincerity, when their turn 
came to practiſe that doctrine; which, though, if car · 


ried to the utmoſt extent, it be contrary both to reaſon 


and to nature, is apt to meet with the more effectual op- 


poſition from the latter principle. The preſident of Mag- 


dalen college, one of the richeſt foundations in Europe, 
dying about this time, a mandate was ſent in favour of 
Farmer, a new convert, but one, who, beſides his being 
a catholic, had not in other reſpects the qualifications 
required by the ſtatutes for enjoying that office. The fel- 
lows of the college made ſubmiffive applications to the 
king for recalling his mandate; but before they received 
an anſwer, the day came, on which, by their ſtatutes, 
they were obliged to proceed to an election. They 
choſe Dr. Hough, a man of virtue, as well as of the 
| firmneſs and vigour requiſite for maintaining his own 
rights and thoſe of the univerſity, In order to puniſh 


the college for this contumacy, as it was called, an in- 


ferior eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was ſent down, and the 


new preſident and the fellows were cited before it. So 


| Hittle regard had been paid to any conſideration beſides 
religion, that F armer, on enquiry, was found guilty of 
the loweſt and moſt ſcandalous vices; inſomuch that even 
the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were aſhamed to infiſt on 
his election. A.new mandate, therefore, was "iſſued in 
favour of Parker, lately created biſhop of Oxford, a 
man of a proſtitute character, but who, like Farmer, 


atoned for all his vices by his avowed willingneſs to em- 


brace the catholic religion. The college repreſented, 


that all preſidents had ever been appointed by election, 


and there were few inſtances of the king's interpoſing by his 


| ee in favour of any candidate; that having 


already * 
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CRAP. duet made a regular election of a preſident, they could 
ot deprive him of his office, and, during his life-time, 
2687. ſubſtitute, any other in his place; that, even if there 


were a vacancy, Parker, by the ſtatutes, of their founder, 
could not be, choſen; that they had all of them bound 
* themſelves by oath. to obſerve theſe, ſtatutes, and never on 
any account to accept of a, diſpenſation; and that the 
college had at all times ſo much diſtinguiſhed. itſelf by 
its loyalty, that nothing but the moſt invincible neceſſity 
could now oblige them to oppoſe his majeſty's inclina- 
tions. All theſe reaſons availed them nothing. The 
erde and all the fellows, except two who complied, 
were expelled the college; and Parker was put in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the office, This act of violence, of all . 
which were committed during the reign of James, 
perhaps the moſt illegal and arbitrary. When the a. 6 
penſing power was the moſt ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on by 
court lawyers, it had ſtill been allowed, that the ſtatutes, 
which regard private property, could not legally be in- 
fringed by that prerogative: Vet in this inſtance it ap- 
peared,, that even theſe were not now ſecure from inva- 
ion. The privileges of a college are attacked: Men 
ate illegally diſpoſſeſſed of their property, for adhering to 
their duty, to their oaths, and to their religion: The 
fountains of the church are attempted to be poiſoned ; 
nor would it be long, it was concluded, ere all eccleſia- 
ſtical, as well as civil preferments, would be beſtowed 
on ſuch as, negligent of honour, virtue, and ſincerity, 
baſely ſacrificed their faith to the reigning ſuperſtition, 
Such were the general ſentiments ; and as the univerſities 
have an intimate connexion with the eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhments, and mightily intereſt all thoſe who have 
there received their education, this arbitrary proceeding 
begat an. univerſal diſcontent againſt the king' s admini- 
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more open on the eccleſiaſtics, and rendered the breach 
between the king and that powerful body fatal, as well 
as incurable. It is ſtrange that James, when he felt, 


from the ſentiments of his own heart, what a mighty in- 


267 
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1687, 


fluence religious zeal had over him, ſhould yet be ſo in- 


fatuated as never once to ſuſpect, that it might poſſibly 
have a proportionable authority over his ſubjects. Could 


he have profited by repeated experience, he had ſeen. in- 
ſtances enow of their ſtrong averſion ta that communion, 


which, from a violent, imperious temper, he was deter- 
mined, by every poſſible expedient, ann into his 


kingdoms. 


Tur king publiſhed a ſecond declaration of * 
gence, almoſt in the ſame terms with the former; and he 
| ſubjoined an order, that, immediately after divine ſer- 
vice, it ſhould be read by the clergy in all the churches. 
As they were known univerſally to diſapprove of the uſe 
made of the ſuſpending power, this clayſe, they thought, 


could be meant only as an inſult upon them; and they 


were ſenſible, that, by their compliance, they ſhould expoſe 
themſelves, both to public contempt, on account of their 
tame behaviour, and to public hatred, by their inditectly 
patronizing ſo obnoxious a prerogative v. They were 
determined, therefore, almoſt univerſally to preſerve the 
regard of the people; their only protection, while the 
laws were become of ſo little validity, and while the 
court was fo deeply engaged in oppoſite intereſts. In 
order to encourage them in this reſolution, fix prelates, 


= When Charles diſſolved his laſt pirliament, he ſet forth a declaration 
giving bis reaſons for that meaſure, and this declaration the clergy bad been 
ordered to read to the people after divine ſervice. Theſe orders were agree- 
able to their party prejudices, and they willingly ſubmitted to them. The 
contrary was now the caſe, f 
| namely, 


** 


1681. 


8 1 e u. namely, Lloyde biſhop of St. Adab, Ken of Bath and 


»688. Peterborough, and Trelawney of Briſtol, met N 
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Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, "White of 


with the primate, and concerted the form of a petition to 


the king. They there repreſent in few words, that, though 


poſſeſſed of the higheſt ſenſe of loyalty, a virtue of which 


we church of England had given ſuch eminent teſtimonies; 
and though deſirous of affording eaſe in a legal way to 


all proteſtant diſſenters; yet, becauſe the declaration of 
indulgence was founded on a prerogative, formerly de- 
clared illegal by parliament, they could not, in prudence, 
honour, or conſcience, ſo far make themſelves parties as 


the diſtribution of it all over the kingdom wauld be in- 


-gerpreted to amount to. They therefore beſought the 
king, that he would not inſiſt Fes their un that 
declaration 

Tus king was incapable, not * of yielding to the 


greateſt oppoſition, but of allowing the ſlighteſt and moſt 
reſpectful contradiction to paſs uncenſured. He immedi- 


* 
» The words of the petition were, That the great averſeneſs found in 
themſelves to their diſtributing and publiſhing in all their churches yuur 


_ majefty's late declaration for liberty of conſcience, proceeds neither from any 


want of duty and obedience to your majeſty (our holy mother, the church of 
England, being both in her principles and her conſtant practice unqueſlion- 
ably loyal, and having to ber great honour been more than once publicly ac- 
knowledged to be ſo by your gracious majeſty) not yet from any want of ten- 
derneſs to diſſenters, in relation to whom we are willing to come to ſuch a tem- 
per as ſhall be thought fit, when the matter ſhall be conſidered and ſettled in 


" parliament and convocation. But among many other conſiderations, We: 


this eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is founded upon ſuch a diſpenſing 
power as hath-been often declared illegal in parliament, and particularly in 
the year x662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your majeſty's reign, and is 
a matter of ſo great moment and conſequence to the whole nation both in 
church and ſtate, that your petitioners cannot in prudence, honour, or con- 
ſcience ſo far make themſelves parties to it as a diſtribution of it all over the 
nation and the ſolemn publication of it ence and again, even in God's houſe, 


and in the time of divine SV mult amount to'in common and reaſonable | 


conſtruction. 
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ately embraced a reſolution (and bis reſolutions, when © f 


AP. 
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once embraced, were inflexible) of puniſhing the biſhops, 3 


for a petition ſo popular in its matter, and ſo prudent 
and cautious in the expreſſion. As the petition was de- 


| livered him in private, he ſummoned them before the 


council; and queſtioned them whether they would ac- 
knowledge it. The biſhops ſa his intention, and ſeemed 
long deſirous to decline anſwering : Bat being puſhed by 


the chancellor, they at laſt avowed the petition, On 
their refuſal to give bail, an order was immediately drawn, 


for their commitment to the Tower; and the crown 
lawyers received directions to proſecute them for the ſe- 
ditious libel,. which, it was pretended, ny had com- 
poſed and uttered. 


1688. 


Tar people were already aware of the danger, to which Imprifea- 


the prelates were expoſed ; and were raiſed to the highe 
pitch of anxiety and attention with regard to the iſſue of 
this extraordinary affair. But when they beheld theſe 
fathers of the church brought from court under the cuſ- 


tody of a guard, when they ſaw them embarked in veſſels 


on the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all their 
affection for liberty, all their zeal for religion, blazed up at 
once; and they flew to behold this affecting ſpectacle. The 
whole ſhore was covered with crowds of proſtrate ſpectators, 
who at once implored the bleſſing of thoſe holy paſtors, 
and addreſſed their petitions towards Heaven for protection 
during this extreme danger, to which their country and 
their religion ſtood expoſed. Even the ſoldiers, ſeized 
with the contagion of the ſame ſpirit, lung themſelves 
on their knees before the diſtreſſed prelates, and craved 


the benediction of thoſe criminals, whom they were 


appointed to guard. Some perſons ran into the water, 
that they might participate more nearly in thoſe bleſ- 
ſings, which the prelates were diſtributing on all around 

| 3 | | them. 
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2 r dem. The biſhops themſelves, during this-triumphant 

» augmented the general favour, by the moſt 

* lowly fob iflive-deportment;; and they ſtill exhorted the 

people to fear God, honour the king, and maintain their 

« loyalty ; expreſſions more animating than the moſt in- 

flammatory ſpeeches. And no ſooner had they entered the 

precincts of the Tower than they hurried to chapel, in 

_ . "order to return thanks for thoſe aflitions, which Heaven, 

in defence of its op cauſe, had thought them worthy to 
endure. 

Tul, TREIx paſſage, when conducted to their trial, was, 
if poſſible, attended by greater crowds of anxious ſpec- 
tators. All men ſaw the dangerous criſis, to which 
affairs were reduced, and were ſenſible, that the king 

could not have put the iſſue on a cauſe more unfavourable 
for himſelf than that in which he had ſo imprudently 
engaged. Twenty- nine temporal peers (for the other 
prelates kept aloof) attended the priſoners to Weſtminſter- 
hall; and ſuch crowds of gentry followed the proceſſion, 
that ſcarcely was any room left for the populace to enter. 
The lawyers for the biſhops were Sir Robert Sawyer, Sir 
Francis Pemberton, Pollexfen, Treby, and Sommers. 
No cauſe, even during the proſecution of the popiſh 
plot, was ever heard with ſo much zeal and attention. 
The popular torrent, which, of itſelf, ran fierce and 
ſtrong, was now farther irritated by the oppoſition of 
government, 

Tux council for. the biſhops pleaded, that the law 
allowed ſubjects, if they thought themſelves aggrieved in 
any particular, to apply by petition to the king, pro- 

vided they kept within certain bounds, which the ſame 
| law preſcribed to them, and which in the preſent pe- 
oh | tition the prelates had ſtrictly obſerved : That an active 

\obedience in caſes, which were contrary. to conſcience, 

Was. never pretended to be due to government ; and law 


Was 


; 
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was allowed to be the great meaſure of the compliance o . P, 
and ſubmiſſion of ſubjects: That when any perſon found 
commands to be impoſed upon him, hieh he eould not 1688, 
obey, it was more reſpectful in him to offer his reaſons 
for refuſal, than to remain in a ſullen and refractory 
ſilence: That it was no breach of duty in ſubjects, even 
though not called upon, to difcover their ſenſe of public 
meaſures, in which' every one had ſo intimate a concern: 
That the biſhops in the preſent caſe were called upon, 
and muſt either expreſs their approbation by compliance, 
or their diſapprobation by petition : Fhat it could be no 
ſedition to deny the prerogative of ſuſpending the laws; 
becauſe there really was no ſuch prerogative,” nor ever 
could be, in a legal and limited government: That even 
if this prerogative were real, it had yet been frequently 
controverted before the whole nation, both in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, and in both houſes of parliament : and no one 
had ever dreamed of punifhing the denial of it as criminal : 
That the prelates, inſtead of making an appeal to the 


people, had applied in private to his majeſty, and had 
even delivered their petition fo ſecretly, that, except by 
the confeſſion extorted from them before the council, it 
was found impoſſible to prove them the authors: And 
that though the petition was afterwards printed and diſ- 
perſed, it was not ſo much as atfempted to be proved, 
that they had the leaſt knowledge of the publication. 
THESE arguments were convincing in themſelves, and 
were heard with a favourable diſpofition by the audience. 
Even ſome of the judges, though their ſeats were held 
during pleaſure, declared themſelves in favour of the 
priſoners. The jury however, from what cauſe is un- 
known, took ſeveral hours to deliberate, and kept, during 
ſo long a time, the people in the moſt anxious expectation. 
But when the wiſhed for verdict, not guilty, was at laſt z7th Jon 


pronounced, the intelligence was echoed through the sf the? 
; ball, biber. 
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WITT hall, was conveyed to the crowds without, was cones 
into the city, and was propagated with infinite joy 
. 2658. throughout the kingdom. 
- Ever ſince Monmouth's rebellion, the king bad, | 
every ſummer, encamped his army on Hounſlow heath, 
that he might both improve their diſcipline, and by ſo 
unuſual a ſpectacle over-awe the mutinous people. A 
popiſh chapel was openly erected in the midſt of the 
camp, and great pains were taken, though in vain, to 
bring over the ſoldiers to that communion. The ſew 
converts whom the prieſts had made, were treated with 
ſuch contempt and ignominy, as deterred every ane from 
following the example. Even the Iriſh officers, whom ; 
te king introduced into the army, ſerved rather, from the 
: averſion. borne them, to weaken his | intereſt among 
_ them. It happened, that the very day, on which the 
il | trial of the biſhops was finiſhed, James had reviewed 
3a tte troops, and had retired into the tent of lord Fever- 
| ſeſmam, the general; when he was ſurprized to hear. a 
*h 8 great uproar in the camp, attended with the moſt extra- 
vagant ſymptoms of tumultuary joy. He ſuddenly en- 
quired the cauſe, and was told by Feverſham, . It was 
s nothing but the rejoicing of the ſoldiers for the acquit- 
2 tal of the biſhops.”.. Do you call that nothing ?” 
| replied be, but ſo much the worſe for them.“ 
Tux king was ſtill determined to ruſh forward i in the 
*  . ſame courſe, in which he was already, by his precipitate 
IF | | _ Career, ſo fatally advanced. Though he knew, that 
| every order of men, except a handful of catholics, were 
_ enraged at his paſt meaſures, and ſtill more terrified with 
the future proſpect; though he ſaw that the ſame diſcon- | 
_ - | tents had reached the army, his ſole reſource during the 
general diſſaffection: Vet was he incapable of changing 
II his meaſures, or even of remitting his violente in the 
8 wb, proſecution of them, He ſtruck out two of the judges, 
_ : Powel, 


ATT JAM E ASI 


| Poivel and Holloway, who had appeared 6 favour the ©H AP, 
biſhops: He iffued orders to proſecute all thoſe clergys ws 


men who had not read his declaration; that is, the 
whole church of England, two hundred excepted: He 
ſent a mandate to the new fellows, whom he had obtruded 
on Magdalen-college, to elect for preſident, in the room 
of Parker, lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and titular biſhop of Madura; And he is even 
ſaid to have nominated the ſame perſon to the ſee of 
Oxford. So, great an infatuation is perhaps an object of 
compaſſion rather than of anger: Andys really ſurpriaing 
in a man, who, in other reſpects, was not wholly defi- 
ent in ſenſe and accompliſu mente. 

A Few days before the acquittal of the ee an 
event happened, which, in the king's ſentiments, much 
overbalanced all the mortifications, received on that 


occaſion, The queen was delivered of a ſon,” who was n * 
baptized by the name of James. This bleſſing was im- Birth of che 


- patiently longed for, not only by the king and queen, \y 
but by all the zealous catholics both abroad and at home. 
They ſaw, that the king was paſt middle age; and that 
on his death the ſucceſſion muſt devolve. to the prince and 
princeſs of Orange, two zealous proteſtants, who would 
ſoon replace every thing on ancient foundations. Vows 
therefore were offered at every ſhrine for a male ſucceſſor; 

Pilgrimages were undertaken, particularly one to Loretto, 
by the dutcheſs of Modena; and ſucceſs was chiefly 
attributed to that pious journey, But in- proportion as 
this event was agreeable to the catholics, it encreaſed the 
diſguſt of the — by depriving them of that 
pleaſing, though ſomewhat diſtant proſpect, in which at 
preſent they flattered themſelves. Calumny even went fo 
far as to aſcribe to the king the deſign of impoſing on the 
world a ſuppoſititious child, who might be educated in 
his principles, and after his _ ſupport, the catholic 
Vor. VIII. # religion 
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0 —— F. religion in his dominions. The diesein alle 
— belieyed him capable, from bigotry, of committing any 


_ crime; as they had ſeen, that, from like motives, he 
was guilty of every imprudence: And the affections of 
nature, they thought, would be eaſily ſacrificed to the 
ſuperior motive of propagating a catholic and orthodox 
faith. The preſent occaſion was not the firſt, when that 


calumny had been invented. In the year 1682, the 
queen, then dutcheſs of Vork, had been pregnant; and 
rumours were ſpread that an inpoſture would at that time 
be obtruded upon the nation: But happily, the infant 
proved à female, and thereby. ſpared the party all the 
trouble of ſupporting their improbable fiction o. | 


N ; 

=; This tory id takes notice of Ini 6 weekly paper, the Obſervator, publiſhed 
at that very time, 23d of Auguſt, 1682. Party zeal is capable of ſwallowing 
the moſt incredible ſtory ; but it is ſurely fingular, that the ſame calumoy, 
vhen once baffled, ſhould yet be renewed with ſuch ſucceſs, 
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cui of the prince of G e forms a leagut 
© againſt France——refuſet to concur with the king 
D reſolves to oppoſe the king I applied to. 
d the Engliſh——— Cogpition of parties———Prince's * 
preparations— Offers of France to the King—— 
rejefled——Suppeſed league. with France Ce- 
| neral diſcontents——The king retracts bis meaſures . 
Princes declaration be prince lands in 
England General commotion Deſertion of 
the army - and of prince George ——and of the 
princeſs Anne —— King's conſternation ——and. 
- fli ht — General confuſion King ſeized at 
Feverſbam Second eſcape—— King's character 
Convention ſummoned Settlement of Scot- 
land—— Engliſh convention meets Vicus o 
the parties Free conference between the houſes | 
Commons prevail Settlement of the Neem 
| erg vg and — auen 


HIL E every motive, civil and religious, con- H A p. 
curred to alienate from the king every rank and XA. 
denomination of men, it might be expected, that his 
, ng 5 nis 1688. 
throne would, without delay, fall to pieces by its own 
weight: But ſuch is the influence of eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment; ſo averſe are men from beginning hazardous enters 
prizes; that, had not an attack been made from abroad, 
affairs might long have remained in their preſent delicate, 
. | ſituations 
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C 2 ** ſituation, and James might at laſt have prevailed in his 


w—— Ih, and ill concerted projects. 
F.. THe prince of Orange, ever ſince his marriage with 
of Grange the lady Mary, had maintained a very prudent conduct; 
agreeably to that ſound underſtanding, with which he 
was ſo eminently endowed. He made it a maxim to con- 
cern himſelf little in Engliſh affairs, and never by any 
meaſure to diſguſt any of the factions, or give umbrage 
to the prince, who filled the throne. His natural incli- 
nation, as well as his intereſt, led him to employ himſelf 
with affiduous indiytry in the tranſactions on the conti- 
nent, and to oppoſe the grandeur of the French monarch, 
againſt whom he had long, both from perſonal and poli- 
" tical conſiderations, conceived a violent animoſity. By 
this conduct, he gratified the prejudices of the whole 
Engliſh nation: But as he croſſed the inclinations of 
Charles, who ſought peace by compliance with France, 
he had much declined in the favour and affections of that 
monarch. 
James on his acceſſion found it ſo much his intereſt 
to live on good terms with the heir apparent, that he 
ſhowed the prince ſome demonſtrations of friendſhip ; 
and the prince, on his part, was not wanting in every 
inſtance of duty and regard towards the king. On Mon- 
mouth's invaſion, he immediately diſpatched: over fix 
regiments of Britiſh troops, which were in the Dutch 
ſervice; and he offered to take the command of the king's 
forces ' againſt the rebels. How little ſoever he might 
approve of James's adminiſtration, he always kept a total 
ſilence on the ſubject, and gave no countenance to thoſe = 
diſcontents, which were propagated with ſuch Oy 
throughout the nation. 
Ir was from the application of James himſelf, that 
the prince firſt openly took any part in Engliſh affairs; 
6 ; ; ys Not- 
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Notwithſtanding the lofty ideas, which the king had CH. n 
entertained of his prerogative, he found, that the edifts, ____, 
emitted from it, ſtill wanted much of the authority of 16886. 
laws, and that the continuance of them might in the | 
iſſue become dangerous, both to himſelf and to the catho- 

lics, whom he deſired to favour. An act of parliament 

alone could inſure the indulgence or toleration, which he 

had laboured to eſtabliſh ; and he hoped, that, if the 
prince would declare in favour of that ſcheme, the mem- 

bers, who had hitherto reſiſted all his own applications, 
would at laſt be prevailed with to adopt it. The conſent, 
therefore, of the prince to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes 

and of the teſt was ſtrongly ſolicited by the king; and in 
order to engage him to agree to that meaſure, hopes were 
given ?, that England would ſecond him in all thoſe 
enterprizes, which his active and extenſive genius had 

with fuch ſucceſs planned on the continent. He was at 

this time the center of all the negociations of Chriſten- 

Tut emperor and the king of Spain, as the prince He forms 
well knew, were enraged by the repeated injuries, which — 
they had ſuffered from the ambition of Lewis, and ſtill France. 
more by the frequent inſults, which his pride had made 
them undergo. He was apprized of the influence of 
theſe monarchs over the catholic princes of the empire : 

He had himſelf acquired great authority with the pro- 
teſtant : And he formed a project of uniting Europe in 
one general league againſt the encroachments of France, 
which ſeemed ſo nearly to threaten the I Pome r | 
all its neighbours. 

No characters are more incompatible than thoſe of a 
conqueror and a perſecutor; and Lewis ſoon found, 
that beſides his weakening France by the baniſhment of 


p Burnet, vol. i. p. 711. D'Avaux, 1 ws of April, 1688. 
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© T: T3 v. ſo many uſeful ſubjeQs, the refugees had 3 all the 
——— proteſtant nations againſt him, and had raiſed him ene- 
163. mies, who, in defence of their religion-as well as liberty, 


were obſtinately reſolved to oppoſe. his progreſs. The 


city of Amſterdam and other towns in Holland, which had 
before fallen into a dependance on France, being terrified 


with the accounts, which they every moment received, 
of the furious perſecutions againſt the Hugonots, had 
now dropped all domeſtic faction, and had entered into 
an entire confidence with the prince of Orange 3, The 
proteſtant princes of the empire formed a ſeparate league 


at Magdebourg for the defence of their religion. The 


Engliſh were ane w enraged at the bliud bigotry of their 
ſovereign, and were diſpoſed to embrace the moſt deſpe- 
rate reſolutions againſt him. From a view of the ſtate 
of Europe during this period, it appears, that Lewis, 
beſides ſullying an illuſtrious reign, had wantonly by 
this perſecution raiſed invincible barriers to his arms, 


which otherwiſe it had been difficult, if not ener 
to reſiſt. | 


Tux prince of Omen 21 how to avail himſelf of 


all theſe advantages, By his intrigues and influence 
there was formed at Augſbourg a league, in which the 


whole empire united for its defence. againſt the French 
monarch. Spain and Holland. became. parties in the 
alliance. The acceſſion of Savoy was afterwards ob- 
tained. Sweden and Denmark ſeemed to favour the ſame 
cauſe, But though theſe numerous ſtates compoſed the 
greater part of Europe, the league was till deemed im- 
perfect and unequal to its end; ſo long as England 


maintained that neutrality, in which ſhe had hitherto 
80 


4 D* Gs 24th of 155 1681; 10th of June, I5th of October, 11th 
| of November, 1688 ; vol. iv. p. 30. 
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JAuxs, though more prone to bigotry, was more ſen- © 
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ſible to his own and to national honour than his brother 


and had he not been reſtrained by the former motive, he 


would have maintained with more ſpirit the intereſts and 
independance of his kingdoms. © When a proſpect, there- 
fore, appeared of effecting his religious ſchemes by op- 


poſing the progreſs of France, he was not averſe to that 


meaſure ; and he gave his ſon-in-law room to hope, 
that, by concurring with his views in England, he might 
prevail with him to ſecond thoſe projects, which the 
prince was ſo ambitious of promoting. 4 


A MoRE tempting offer could not be made to a . Refuſes to 


of his enterprizing character: But the objections to that 
meaſure, upon deliberation, appeared to him unſurmount- 
able. The king, he obſerved, had incurred the hatred of 
his own ſubjects: Great apprehenſions were entertained 
of his deſigns: The only reſource, which the nation ſaw, 
was in the future ſucceſſion of the prince and princeſs : 
Should he concur in thoſe dreaded meaſures, he ſhould 
draw on himſelf all the odium, under, which the king 
laboured: The nation might even refuſe to bear the 
expence of alliances, which would in that caſe become ſo 


ſuſpicious : And he might himſelf incur danger of loſing 
a ſucceſſion, which was awaiting him, and which the 


egregious indiſcretion of the king ſeemed even to give 
him hopes of reaping, before it ſhould devolve to him by 
the courſe of nature, The prince, therefore, would go 
no farther than to promiſe his conſent to the repeal of the 
penal ſtatutes, by which the nonconformiſts as well as 
catholics were expoſed to puniſhment : The teſt he 
deemed a ſecurity abſolutely neceſſary for the eſtabliſhed 
religion. 


Tus king did not remain ſatisfied with a ſingle trial, | 


There was one Stuart, a Scotch lawyer, who had been 


baniſhed for pretended treaſonable practices; but who had 
_ afterwards obtained a pardon, and had been recalled. ' By 


T 4 the 


concur with + 
the king, 
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©. A e king's directions, Stuart wrote ſeveral letters to gen- 
ws fionary Fagel, with whom he had eontracted an acquaint · 
21633. ance in Holland; and beſides urging all the motives for 
an unlimited toleration, he deſired; that his reaſons 
ſhould, in the king's name; be communicated to the 
prince land princeſs of Orange. Fagel during a long 
time made no reply; but finding, that his ſilenee was 
conſtrued into an aſſent, he at laſt expreſſed his own ſen- 
timents and thoſe of their Highneſſes. He ſaid, that it 
was their fixed opinion, that no man, merely becauſe he 
differed from the eſtabliſhed faith; ſhould ever, while he 
remained a peaceable ſubject, be expoſed to any puniſh- 
ment or even vexation. That the prince and princeſs 
gave heartily their conſent for repealing legally all the 
penal ſtatutes, as well thoſe which had been enacted 
againſt the catholics as againſt the proteſtant noncon= 
formiſts ; and would concur with the king in any meafure 
for that purpoſe. That the teſt was not to be conſidered 
as à penalty inflicted on the profeffors of any religion, 
but as a ſecurity provided for the eſtabliſhed worſhip. 
That it was no puniſhment on men to be excluded from 
public offices, and to live peaceably on their own revenues 
. or induſtry, That even in the United Provinces, which 
were ſo often cited as models. of toleration, though all 
ſes were admitted, yet civil offices were enjoyed by the 
oy profeſſors of the eſtabliſhed religion alone. That mili- 
1 | tary commands, indeed, were ſometimes beſtowed on 
| catholics ; but as they were conferred with great pre- 
caution, and ſtill lay under the controul of the magiſtrate, 
they could give no juſt reaſon for umbrage. And that 
their Highneſſes, however deſirous of gratifying the king, 
and of endeavouring, by every means, to render his 
reign peaceable and happy, could not agree to any mea- 
ſure, which would expoſe their religion to ſuch imminent 


danger. | 
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inſpired. great courage into the proteſtants of all denomi» © 
1688. 


nations, and ſerved to keep them united in their oppoſition 
to the encroachments of the catholics. On the other 
hand, the king, who was not content with a ſimple tolera- 
tion for his own religion, but was reſolved, that it ſhould 
enjoy great credit, if not an abſolute ſuperiority, was ex- 
tremely diſguſted, and took every occaſion to expreſs his 
diſpleaſure, as well againſt the prince of Orange as the 


United Provinces. He gave the Algerine pyrates, Who 
preyed on the Dutch, a reception in his harbours, and li- 
berty to diſpoſe of their prizes. HeErevived ſome complaints 
of the Eaſt India company with regard to the affair of 


Bantam. He required the ſix Britiſh regiments in the 
Dutch ſervice to be ſent over. He began to put his navy 
in a formidable condition, And from all his movements, 


the Hollanders entertained apprehenſions, that he ſought - 


only an occaſion and pretence for making war upon them, 


Tus prince in his turn reſolved to puſh affairs with duc 
more vigour, and to preſerve all the Engliſh proteſtante \;;,, 9 


in his intereſts, as well as maintain them firm in their 


- preſent union againſt the catholics. He knew, that men 


of education in England were, many of them, retained 
in their religion more by honour than by principle *; *; and 
that, though every one was aſhamed to be the cl pro- 


ſelyte, yet if the example were once ſet by ſome eminent 
perſons, intereſt would every day make confiderable con- 


verſions to a communion, which was ſo zealouſly encou- 


raged by the ſovereign. Dykvelt therefore was ſent over 


as envoy to England; and the prince gave him inſtruc- 
tions, beſides publicly remonſtrating on the conduct of 


affairs both at home and abroad, to apply in his name, 


after a proper manner, to every ſe& and denomination, 
To the church party he ſent aſſurances of favour and 
regard, and proteſted, that his education in Holland had 


7 D'Ajaux, 23tt of Jaquary, 1687. 5 Buincts 
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c 5 AP. no . prejudiced him unf epiſcopal government. 


The nonconformiſts were exhorted not to be deceived by 


7688, the fallacious careſſes of a popiſh court, but to wait pati- 


Ts a 


by the 


5 


ently, till, in the fullneſs of time, laws, enacted by pro- 
teſtants, ſhould give them that toleration, which, with ſo 
much reaſon, they had long demanded. Dykvelt exe- 
cuted his commiffion with ſuch dexterity, that all orders 
of men caſt their eyes towards Holland, and expected 
thence a deliverance from thoſe dangers, with which their 
religion and liberty were ſo nearly threatened, 


Many of the moſt conſiderable perſons, both in 


Eng- church and ftate, made ſecret applications to Dykvelt, 


and through him to the prince of Orange, Admiral Her- 
bert too, though a man of great expence, and ſeemingly 
of little religion, had thrown up his employments, and 
had retired to the Hague, where he aſſured the.prince of 
the diſaffection of the ſeamen, by whom that admiral 
was extremely beloved. Admiral Ruſſel, couſin german 
to the unfortunate lord of that name, paſſed frequently 


between England and Holland, and kept the communi- 


cation open with all the great men of the proteſtant party. 
Henry Sidney, brother to Algernon, and uncle to the earl 
of Sunderland, came over under pretence of drinking the 
waters at Spaw, and conveyed ſtill ſtronger aſſurances 
of an univerſal combination againſt the meaſures of the 
king. Lord Dumblaine, fon of the earl of Danby, 
being maſter of a frigate, made ſeveral voyages to Hol- 
land, and carried from many of the nobility tenders of 
duty, and even conſiderable ſums of your” to the prince 
of Orange. | | 
THrrre remained, however, ſome reaſons, which re- 


tained all parties in awe, and kept them from breaking 


out into immediate hoſtility, The prince, on the one 
hand, was afraid of hazarding, by violent meaſures, an 
t D'Arauz, 14th and 24th of September, 8th and x5th of ORober, 
1688. 
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inheritance, which the laws enſured to the princeſs; and © HAP. 
the Engliſh proteſtants, on the other, from the proſpet a 
of her ſucceſſion, ſtill entertained hopes of obtaining at 688. 


laſt a peaceable and a ſafe redreſs of all their grievances, 
"But when a ſon was born. to the king, both the prince 
and the Engliſh nation were reduced to deſpair, and ſaw 
no reſource but in a confederacy for their mutual intereſts, 
And thus the event, which James had ſo long made the 
object of his moſt ardent prayers, and from which he ex- 
pected the firm eftabliſhment of his throne, proved the 
immediate cauſe of his ruin and downfall. 


ZUYLESTEIN, who had been ſent over to congratulate 
the king on the birth of his ſon, brought back to the 
prince inyitations from moſt of the great men in England, 
to aſſiſt them, by his arms, in the recovery of their laws 
and liberties. The biſhop of London, the earls of Danby, 
Nottingham, Devonſhire, Dorſet, the duke of Norfolk, 
the lords Lovelace, Delamere, Paulet, Eland, Mr. Hamb- 
den, Powle, Leſter, beſides many eminent citizens of 
London ; all theſe perſons, though of oppoſite parties, 


concurred in their applications to the prince. The whigs, Coalition of . 
ſuitably to their ancient principles of liberty, which had PR 


led them to attempt the excluſion bill, eaſily agreed to 
- oppoſe a king, whoſe conduct had juſtified As 5 his 
worſt enemies had prognoſticated concerning his ſueceſ- 
ſion. The tories and the church party, finding their paſt 
ſervices forgotten, their rights invaded, their religion 
threatened, agreed to drop for the preſent all over-ſtrained 
doctrines of ſubmiſſion, and attend to the great and power - 
ful dictates of nature. The nonconformiſts, dreading 
the careſſes of known and inveterate enemies, deemed 
the offers of toleration more ſecure from a prince, educated 
in thoſe principles, and accuſtomed to that practice. And 
thus all faction was for a time laid aſleep in England; 
and rival parties, forgetting their animoſity, had ſecretly 
concurred in a deſign of reſiſting their unhappy and miſ- 
guided 
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0 1 AP, guided ſovereign. The earl of Shrewſbury, who had ac- 
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quired great popularity by deferting, at this time, the 


2638 catholic religion, in which he had been educated, left his 


regiment, mortgaged his eſtate for forty thouſand pounds, 


and made a tender of his ſword and purſe to the prince of 


Orange. Lord Wharton, notwithſtanding his age and 
infirmities, had taken a journey for the ſame purpoſe. 
Lord Mordaunt was at the Hague, and puſhed on the en · 
terptize with that ardent and courageous ſpirit, for which 
he was ſo eminent, Even Sunderland, the king's favour- 
ite miniſter, is believed to have entered into a correſponds 
ence with the prince; and at the expence of his own 


\- honour and his maſter's intereſts, to have ſecretly favoured 


a cauſe, which, he foreſaw, was likely ſoon to POO 
nate . 

Tas prince was eaſily engaged to. yield to the appli- 
cations of the Engliſh, and to embrace the defence of a 
nation, which, during its preſent fears and diſtreſſes, 
regarded him as its ſole protector. The great object of 


his ambition was to be placed at the head of a confederate 
army, and by his valour to avenge the injuries, which he 
himſelf, his country, and his allies, had ſuſtained from 


the baughty Lewis. But while England remained under 
the preſent government, he deſpaired of ever forming a 
league which would be able, with any probability of 
ſucceſs, to make oppoſition againſt that powerful monarch. 
The tyes of affinity could not be ſuppoſed to have great 
influence over a perſon of the prince's rank and temper ; 
much more, as he knew, that they were at firſt unwil- 
lingly contracted by the king, and had never ſince been 
cultivated by any eſſential favours or good gffices. Or 
ſhould: any reproach remain upon him for violating the 
duties of private life ; the glory of delivering oppreſſed 


v D'Avaux was ys of that opinion. See his negotiations 6th and 


 2*th May, 18th, 27th of September, 22d of November, 1688. On tbe 


whole, that opialon is the moſt probable, 
nations 


JAMES H. 
nations Wals he hoped, be able, in the eyes of reaſonable © 


men, to make ample compenfation. He could not well 


expect, on the commencement of his enterprize, that it 
would lead him to mount the throne of England: But he 
undoubtedly foreſaw, that its ſucceſs would eſtabliſh his 
authority in that kingdom. And fo egregious was James's 
temerity, that there was no advantage, ſo great or obvi- 
ous, which that prigce's 8 Iindcretion might not afford ws 
enemies,” | 

Tu prince of Orange, chibagkout his whole life, | 
Was peculiarly happy in the ſituations, in which he was 
placed. He faved his own country from ruin, he reſtored 
the liberties of theſe kingdoms, he ſupported the general 
independency of Europe. And thus, though his virtue, 
it is confeſſed, be not the pureſt, which we meet with in 
hiſtory, it will be difficult to find any perſon, whoſe 
actions and conduct have contributed more eminently to 
the general intereſts of ſociety and of mankind. | 


THe time, when the prince entered on his enterprize, Prince's pres 
was well choſen ; as the people were then in the higheſt Pr tions. 


_ ferment, on account of the inſult, which the impriſon- 
ment and trial of the biſhops had put upon the church, 
and indeed upon all the proteftants of the nation. His 
method of conducting his preparations was no leſs wiſe 
and politic. Under other pretences he had beforehand 
made confiderable augmentations to the Dutch navy; and 
the ſhips were at that time lying in harbour. Some 
additional troops were alſo levied; and ſums of money, 
raiſed for other purpoſes, were diverted by the prince to 
the uſe of this expedition. The States had given him 
their entire confidence ; and partly from terror of the 
power of France, partly from diſguſt at ſome reſtraints 
laid on their commerce in that kingdom, were ſenſible 
how neceſſary ſucceſs in this enterprize was become to 


their domeſtic happineſs and ſecurity. Many of the 
neigh- 
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0 8 P. neighbouring princes regarded him as their guardian and 
protector, and were guided by him in all their counſels, 

2688. He held conferences with Caſtanaga, governor of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, with the electors of Brandenburgh 

and Saxony, with the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, and 

with the whole houſe of Lunenbourg. It was agreed, 

g | that theſe princes ſhould replace the troops employed 
againſt England, and ſhould protect the United Provinces 
during the abſence of the prince of Orange. Their 
forces were already on their march for that purpoſe :. A 
conſiderable encampment of the Dutch army was formed 
at Nimeguen : Every place was in movement; and 
though the roots of this conſpiracy reached from one end 
of Europe to the other, ſo ſecret were the prince's coun- 

| ſels, and ſo fortunate was the ſituation of affairs, that be 
| could ſtill cover his preparations under other preterices ; 
| and little ſuſpicion was entertained of his: real inten- 
| tions. 2 * 
| : 54 Tux king of France, menaced by the lemue' of 
= Augſbourg, had reſolved to ſtrike. the firſt blow againſt 
the allies; and having ſought a quarrel with the emperor 
| and the elector Palatine, he had invaded Germany with a 
great army, and had Jaid ſiege to Philipſbourg. The 
elector of Cologne, who was alſo biſhop of Liege and 
Munſter, and whoſe territories almoſt entirely ſurrounded 
| WE: fr the United Provinces, had died about this time; and the 
| Wet, candidates for that rich ſucceſſion. were prince Clement of 
Bavaria, -ſupported by the houſe of Auſtria, and the car- 
| dinal of Furſtemberg, a prelate dependant on France. 
q The pope, who favoured the allies, was able to throw 
| ; the balance between the parties, and prince Clement was | 
| choſen ; a circumſtance which contributed extremely to 
the ſecurity of the States, But as the cardina] kept 
poſſeſſion of many of the fortreſſes, and had applied to 
France for ſuccour, the neighbouring territories were 


full 
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full of troops; eee e 
Dutch and their allies ſeemed intended merely for dbeir 
own defence againſt the different enterprizes of Lewis. 1688. 

ALL' the artifices, however, of the prince could not 
entirely conceal his real intentions from the ſagacity of 
the French court.  D*Avaux, Lewis's envoy” at the 
Hague, had been able, by a compariſon of circumſtances, 
to trace the purpoſes of the preparations in Holland ; and, 
he inſtantly informed his maſter of the diſcovery. / Lewis 
conveyed the intelligence to James; and accompanied Offers of 
the information with an important offer. He was willing the ku 
to join a ſquadron of French ſhips to the Engliſh fleet; 
and to ſend over any number of troops, which James 
ſhould judge requiſite for his ſecurity. When this pro- 
poſal was rejected, he again offered to raiſe the ſiege of 
Philipſbourg, to march his army into the Netherlands, 
and by the terror of his arms to detain the Dutch forces = 
in their own country. This propoſal met with no better 
reception. 

James was not, as yet, entirely convinced, that his Reh del. 
ſon-in-law intended an invaſion upon England. Fully 
perſuaded, himſelf, of the ſacredneſs of his own autho- 
rity, he fancied, that a like belief had made deep impreſ- 
ſion on his ſubjects; and notwithſtanding the ſtrong 
ſymptoms of diſcontent which broke out every where, 
ſuch an univerſal combination in rebellion appeared to 
him no wiſe credible. His army, in which he truſted, 
and which he had conſiderably augmented, would eaſily 
be able, he thought, to repel foreign force, and to ſup- 
preſs any ſedition among the populace. A ſmall number 
of French troops, joined to theſe, might tend only to 4 
breed diſcontent; and afford them a pretence for mutiny- 
ing againſt foreigners, ſo much feared and hated by the 
nation. A great body of auxiliaries might indeed ſecure 
him both againſt an invaſion from Holland, and againſt 
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CAP: the rebellion of his own ſubjects; but would be able 


afterwards to reduce him to dependance, and render his 


— 
. authority entirely precarious. Even the French invaſion 


of the Low Countries might be attended with dangerous 
conſequences; and would ſuffice, in theſe jealous times, 
to revive the old ſuſpicion of a cambination againſt Hol- 
land, and againſt the proteſtant religion; a ſuſpicion, 
which had already produced ſuch diſcontents in England. 
Theſe were the views ſuggeſted by Sunderland ; and it 


muſt be confeſſed, that the'reaſons, on which they were 
founded, were ſufficiently plauſible ; as indeed the ſitua - 


tion, to which the king had reduced bimſelf, ns to wang 
laſt degree, delicate and perplexing. 
STiLL Lewis was unwilling to abandon a friend wed 


ally, whoſe intereſts he regarded as cloſely connected 


with his own. By the ſuggeſtion of Skelton, the king's 
miniſter at Patis, orders were ſent to D*Avaux to remon- 


ſtrate with the States in Lewis's name againſt thoſe pre- 


parations, which they were making to invade England. 


The ſtrict amity, ſaid the French miniſter, which ſubſiſts 
between the two monarchs will make Lewis regard every 
attempt againſt his ally as an act of hoſtility againſt him- 
ſelf, This remonſtrance had à bad effect, and put the 


States in a flame. What is this alliance, they aſked, 


between France and England, which has been ſo care- 
fully eoncealed from us? Is it of the ſame nature with 
the former ; meant for our deſtruction and for the extir- 
pation of the proteſtant religion? If ſo, it is high time 
for us to provide for our own defence, and to anticipate 
thoſe projects, which are forming, againſt us, | 
Even James was diſpleaſed with this officious ſtep 
taken by Lewis for his ſervice. He was not reduced, he 
ſaid, to the condition of the cardinal of Furſtemberg, 
and obliged to ſcek the protection of France, He re- 


called Skelton, and threw him into the Tower for his 
7 raſh 
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raſh conduct. He 'ſolemiily difavowed D'Avaux's a" "of 
morial ; and proteſted, that no alliance ſubſiſted between 


bim and Lewis, but what was publie and kiiown'to all 
the world. The States, however, ſtill affected to appear 
incredulous on that head; and the Engliſh, ptepoſſeſſed 
againſt their ſovereign; firmly believed, that he had con- 
certed a project with Lewis for their entire ſubjection. 
Portſmouth, it was ſaid, was to be put into the hands of 
that ambitious monarch : England wWas to be filled with 
French and Iriſh troops: And every man, who refuſed 
to embrace the Romiſh ſuperſtition, was ** theſe W ga 
princes devoted to certain deſtruction. 
Tus ſuggeſtions were every LINE pres hides; 
and tended to augment the diſcontents, of which both 
the fleet and army, as well as the people,” betrayed every 
day the moſt evident ſymptoms. The fleet had begun to 
mutiny ; becauſe Stricland, the admiral, al Roman ca- 
tholic, introduced the maſs aboard his ſhip, and diſmiſſed 
the proteſtant chaplain, It was with ſome difficulty the 
ſeamen could be appeaſed ; and they ſtill perſiſted in de- 
claring, that they would not fight againſt the Dutch, 
whom they called friends and brethren; but would wil- 
lingly give battle to the French, whom they regarded as 
national enemies. The king had intended to augment his 
army with Iriſh recruits, and he reſolved to try the ex- 
petiment on the regiment of the duke of Berwic, his 
natural ſon; But Beaumont, the lieutenant-colone}; 
refuſed to admit them; and to this oppoſition five captains 
ſteadily adhered. They were all caſhiered; and had not 
the diſcontents of the army on this occalion become very 


* That there really was no new alliance formed betwixt France and Eng- 
land appears both from Sunderlan?'s apology, and from D'Avaux's negoti- 
ations, lately publiſhed See vol. iv. p. 18. Eng. tranſlation, 29th of 
September, 1689. 16th of March, 6th of May, 10th of Auguſt, 2d, 23d, 
and 24th of September, 5th, and 7th of WO rich * November, 
1688. 
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C. — 8 — it was reſolved to bare panithed thoſe oficers 


| 234 Sept, 


inen ne on ab: baff g bis ; los 
Tu king * of. the diſpoſitions, of 3 
in a manner ſtill more undiſguiſed. Findipg oppoſition 
from all the eixil and eccleſiaſtical orders of the kingdom, 
he reſpl ved to appeal to the military, who, if unanimous, 


were able alone to ſerve all his purpoſes, and to enforce 
univerſal obedience. His intention was to engage all the 


regiments, one after another, to give cheir conſent to the 


| repeal: of the teſt, and penal ſtatutes 5 and accordingly, 


the major of Liechßeld drew out the battalion before the 


ing, and told them, that they were required either to en- 


ter into his majeſty's views in theſe particulars, or to lay 
down their arms. James was ſurprized to ſind, that, two 
captaigs,/ and a. few. popilh ſoldiers excepted, the whole 
battalion immediately embraced the latter part of the al- 
ternative. For ſome time, he remained ſpeechleſs 5 but 
having retovered from his aſtoniſhment, he commanded 
them to take up their arms; adding with a ſullen, difcon» 
tented air, . That for the future, he would not do them 
<« the honour to apply for their approbationg—- 
Wulrr the king was diſmayed with theſe ſymptoms of 


geperal diſaffection, he received a letter from the matqueſe 


of Albeville, his miniſter at the Hague, which informed 
him with certainty, that he was ſoon to look for a power- 
ful invaſion from Holland, and that penſionary Fagel had 


at length acknowledged, that the ſcope of all the Dutch 
naval preparations was to tranſport forces into England. 


Though James could reaſonably expect no other intel- 


ligence, he was aſtoniſhed at the news: He grew pale, 
and the letter dropped from his hand: His eyes were 
now opened, and he found himſelf on the brink of a 
frightful precipice, which his deluſions had hitherto con- 
cealed from him. His miniſters and counſellors, equally 
aſtoniſhed; ſa y no reſource but ina ſudden and precipitate 

Tetrac- 
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retraction of all. thoſe fatal meaſures, by which. he hade AS 8. 
erxeated to himſelf ſo many , enemies, foreign and e 
meſtio. He - paid court to; the Dutch, and offered to 8. 
eenterſ into any alliance with them for common ſecurity : 

He replaced in all the counties the deputy :- lieutenants The king 
aud juſtices, who had been depriyed of their commiſſions g 
bor their adhexence to the teſt and the penal laws: He 
reſtotęd the charters; of London, and of all the corpora» 

tions: He annulled the court, of eccleſiaſtical, comwiſ- 
ion: He togk off the biſhop; of, Longan's ſuſpenſion :.. 
Ile re-inſtated, the expelled preſident aud fellows of Mag- 
dalen college : And, be, was even reduced to careſs thaſe 
biſbops, hacłn he had fo lately, proſecuted and inſulted. 
All. theſe, meaſures were regarded as ſymptoms of fear, 
not of repentance. The biſhops inſtead of promiſing 
Auccour, or ſuggeſting. comfort, recapitulated to, him all 

the inſtances of his mal - adminiſtration, and adyiſed him 
_thenceforwards. to follow, more ſalutary counſel, And as 
intelligence arrived of a,great diſaſter, which had befallen 
the Dutch fleet, it is commonly, believed, that the, king 
recalled, for ſome, time, the conceſſions, which he had 
made to Magdalen college: A: bad fign of, his. ſincerity 
in his other conceſſions. Nay, ſo prevalent were his 
unfottunate prepoſſaſſions, that, amidſt all his preſent 
diſtreſſes, he. could not forbear, at the baptiſm of the 
young nn Pore ko be one 1 = oe” 
Fathers... 

doen, has 0 ſppblititives child was to ihe im- 

poſed on the nation, had been widely ſpread, and greedily 
received, before the bitth of the prince of Wales: But 
the king, who, without ſeeming; to take notice of the 
matter, might eaſily have quaſhed that ridiculous rumpur, 
- had, from an ill-timed haughtineſs, totally neglectedi it. 
He diſdained, he ſaid, to ſatisfy thoſe, Who could degm ' 
him capable of ſo baſe and e action. Eigd- 
N 2 ing 
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for outing, Gait aa 7. 36413083233 11 
Tu king — of — at | homes 
—— Kill more undiſguiſed. Finding oppoſition 
from all the eixil and eccleſiaſtical orders of the kingdom, 
he reſulved to appeal to the military, who, if unanimous, 


were able alone to ſerve all his purpoſes, and to enforcę 
univerſal obedience. His intention was, to engage all the 


regiments, one after another, to give their conſemt to the 
repeal of the teſt, and penal ſtatutes; and accordingly, 
the major of Litchſeld's dre out the battalion before the 


| king, and told them, that. they were required either to en- 
ter into his majeſty's views in theſe particulars, or to lay 


down their arms. James was ſurprized to find, that, two 
captains, and a few. popiſh ſoldiers excepted, the whole 
battalion immediately embraced the latter part of the al- 
ternative. For ſome time, he remained ſpeechleſs ; but 
having retovered from his aſtoniſhment, he commanded 
them to take up their arms; adding with a fullen, diſcon» 
tented air, That for the future, he would not do them 
Fe the honour to apply for their approbation.” alt. 

Wu r the king was diſmayed with theſe ſymptoms of 


gegeral diſaffection, he received a letter from the marqueſs 


of Albeville, his miniſter at the Hague, which informed 
him with certainty, that he was ſoon to look for a power 
ful invaſion from Holland, and that penſionary Fagel had 
at length acknowledged, that the ſcope of all the Dutch 
naval preparations was to tranſport forces into England. 


Though James could reaſonably expect no other intel- 


ligence, he was aſtoniſhed at the news: He grew pale, 
and the letter dropped from his hand: His eyes were 
now opened, and he found himſelf on the brink of a 
frightful precipice, which his deluſions had hitherto con- 
cealed from him. His miniſters and counſellors, equally 
aſtoniſhed, ſaw no reſource but in a ſudden and precipitate 
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retraction of all. thoſe fatal meaſures, by which. he hade 


created to himſelf ſo many enemies, foreign and 4. 
weſtio. He paid court to the Dutch, and offered 0 10s. 


enter into any alliance with them for common ſecurity: 


„He replaced in all the counties the deputy - licutenants Thc king 
aud juſtioes, who had been depriyed of their commiſſions u — ney 


ber their adherence to the teſt and the penal laws: 85 
(flor tha. bean alete. nd, of all the,corpora- 
: He annulled the court, of ecelgſiaſtical commil- 


From Ele tak off the biſhop; of London's ſuſpenſon: 
He re inſtated the expelled preſident aud fellows of Mag- 


dalen college : And he was even reduced to ' careſs, thaſe 
\biſhaps, u ham he had fo lately, proſecuted and inſulted. 
_All; theſe.,meaſures were regarded as ſymptoms of fear, 
not of repentance. The biſhops inſtead of , promiſing 
Auccour, or ſuggeſting comfort, recapitulated to; him all 
the inſtances of his mal - adminiſtration, and adyiſed him 
thenceforwards to follow, more ſalutary counſel. And as 
intelligence arrived of a. great diſaſter, which had befallen 
the Dutch fleet, it is commonly, believed, that the king 
recalled, for ſome, time, the concefſions,; which he had 
made to Magdalen college: A bad fign of his fingerity 
in his other conceſſions. Nay, ſo, prevalent were his 
unfortunate prepoſſeſſions, that, amidſt all his preſent 
diſtreſſes, he could not forbear, at the baptiſm of the 
young prince, een pope to be one of the wa 
Fathers. + 
Tut report, that © ſ{ppiliditione child wb" im- 
poſed on the nation, had been widely ſpread, and greedily 
received, before the bitth of the prince of Wales: But 
the king, who, without ſeeming; to take notice of the 
matter, might eaſily have quaſhed that ridiculous rumpur, 
bad, from an ill-timed haughtineſs, totally neglectedl it. 
He diſdained, he ſaid, to ſatisfy thoſe, Who could deem 
n aaa an action. Eind- 
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| © 9 A ing that the calumny gained ground, and had made deep 
eben on his lire he was now obliged to ſubmit _ 


to the mortifying taſk of aſcertaining the reality of the 
birth. Though no particular attention had been before- 
band given to enfure proof, the evidence, both of the 
qucen's pregnancy and delivery was rendered indiſputable; 
and ſo much the more,” as no argument or proof of any 
importance, nothing but popular rumour - d 
could be thrown into the oppoſite ſcale. 


Prince's de- "fg AN WHILE, the prince of Hes s declaration was 


- diſperſed over the kingdom, and met with univerfal ap- 
- probation. ' All the grievances of the nation were there 
- enumerated : The diſpenſing and ſuſpending power; the 
court of 'ecclefiaſtical commiſſion ; the filling of all of- 
I with catholics, and the raiſing of 'a"Jeſuit to be 
eren the open encouragement given to po- 
pery, by building every where churches, colleges, and 
"ſeminaries for that ſect; the diſplacing of judges, if they 
" refuſed to give ſentence according to orders received from 
court; the annulling of the charters of all the corpora- 
nt, and the ſubjecting of elections to atbitrary will 
and pleafure; the treating of petitions, even the moſt 
© "modeſt, and from perſons of the higheſt rank, as crimi- 
nal and ſeditious; the committing of the whole au- 
© thority of Ireland, civil and military, into the hands of 
- papiſts ; the aſſuming of an abſolute power over the re- 
ligion and laws of Scotland, and openly exacting in that 
kingdom an obedience without reſerve; and the violent 
+ preſumptions againſt the legitimacy of the prince of 
Wales. In order to redreſs all theſe grievances, the 
prince ſaid, that he intended to come over to England 
with an armed force, which might protect him from the 
king's evil counſellors: And that his ſole aim was to 
"have à legal and free parliament aſſembled, who might 
Wen ſafety wy liberty of the D Ws as well 
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macy, No one, he added, could entertain ſuch - 

thoughts of him as to imagine, that he had formed any 
other deſign than to procure. the full and laſting, ſettle- 
ment of religion, liberty, and property. The force, 
which, he meant to bring with him, was totally diſpro- 
portioned to any views of conqueſt; and it were abſurd. 
to ſuſpect, that ſo many perſons of- high rank, both in 
church and ſtate, would have given him ſo many ſolemn 
invitations for ſuch a pernicious purpoſe. Though the 


- Engliſh miniſters, terrified with his enterprize, had pre- 


tended to redreſs ſome of the grievances complained: of; 
there {till remained the foundation of all grievances, that 
upon Which they could in an inſtant be again erected, an 
arbitrary a and deſpotic power in the crown. And for 
this uſurpation there was no poſſible remedy, but by a 


full declaration of all the rights of the ſubject in a e 


parliament. 


So well concerted. u were the, prinee's ene they 
in three days, above four hundred tranſports. were hired ; 


as examine the proofs of the prince of Wales's letiu-· og 
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the army quickly fell down the rivers and canals from 


Nimeguen; the artillery, arms, ſtores, and horſes, were 


embarked ; and the prince ſet ſail from Helvoet- Sluice, tober. 


with a fleet of near five hundred veſſels, and an army of 
above fourteen - thouſand men. He firſt encountered a 
ſtorm, which drove him back: But his loſs being ſoon 
repaired, the fleet put to ſea under the command of ad- 
miral Herbert, and made fail with a fair wind towards 
the weſt of England. The ſame wind detained the 
king's fleet in their ſtation near Harwich, and enabled 


the Dutch to pals the ſtreights of Dover without oppo» 


ſition. Both ſhores were covered with multitudes of 
people, who, beſides admiring the grandeur of the ſpec- 
tacle, were held in anxious ſuſpence by the proſpect 
of ap enterprize, the; moſt important, which, dure 
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e had à proſperous voyage, and landed bis army 
ſafety in Torbay on the fifth of Nonubery WE ere 
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ſary of the gonpo dere treaſon. 

Tur Dutch army marched firſt to eur; ; Me the 
Princes declaration was there publiſhed; That whole 
cbunty was ſo terfified” with the executions, which had 
enſued upon Monmouth's rebellion; that no one for ſeve- 
veral days joined the prince. The biſkop of Exeter in'a 
fright fled to London, and catried to court intelligence of 
the invation, As a reward of his zeal, he received the 
archbifhopric of Vork, which had lopg been kept vacant, 
with an intention, as was univerfally believed, of beſtow- 
ing it on ſome catholic. The fielt perſon; who joined the 
prince; was major HBurrington; and he was quickly fol- 
lowed by the gentry of the counties of Devon and Somer- 
fet. Sir Edward Seymour made propoſals for an aflocia- 
tion, which every one ſigned. By degrees, the earl of 
Abingdon, Mr. Ruſſel, ſon of the earl of Bedford, Mr. 
Wharton, Godfrey, Howe eathe to Exeter, All Eng- 


,otion- land was in commotion, Lord Delamere took Arnis in 
| _ Chefhirezthe earl of Danby ſeized York; the earł of Bath, 


governor of Plymouth, declared ſor the prince, the cart 
of Devonſhire made à lite declaration in Derby. The 
nobility and gentry of Nottinghamſhire embraced the 
ſame cauſe; and every day there appeared ſöme effect of 
that univerſal combination, into which the nation had en- 
tered, againſt the meaſures. of the king. Even thoſe who 
tonł nat the field againſt him, were able to embaraſs ang 
confound his counſels. A petition for à fee parlia- 
ment was ſigned by twenty-four biſhops and peers of the 
greateſt diſtinction, and was preſented to the King. "Ne 
one thought of oppofing or reſiſting the invaders -. 

Bor the moſf dangerbus ſymptom Was the diſaffection, 

| 2 75 from the generat: we 'of the nation, not abt ffom any 
particulat 
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8 —— had ereeped into the army. The oe H 4 Pe 


fllcers ſeemed all diſpoſed to — — ak 


country and of their religion to thoſe principles of hos A 
nour and fidelity, which are commonly eſteemed the moſtche g, 


facred ties by men of that profeſſion. Lord Colcheſter, 
ſon of the earl of Rivers, was the firſt officer that de- 
ſerted to the prince; and he was attended by a few of 
his troops. Lord Lovelace made a like effort; but was 
intercepted by the militia under the duke of Beaufort 
and taken priſoner : Lord Cornbury, ſon of the earl of 
Clarendon, was more ſucceſsful. He attempted to carry 
over three regiments of cavalry ; and he actually brought 
a conſiderable part of them to the prince's quarters. 
Several officers of diſtinction informed Feverſham, the 
general, that they could not in COINS fight in 
the prince of Orange. f 

' Loxp CHURCHILL had been raiſed froth the rank 
of a page, had been inveſted with a high command in the 
army, had been created a peer, and had owed his whole 

fortune to the king's favour : Yet even he could reſolve, 
daring the preſent extremity, to deſert his unhappy maſ- 
ter, who had ever repoſed entire confidence in him. He 
carried with him the duke of Grafton, natural ſon of the 
late king, colonel Berkeley, and ſome troops of dragoons. 
This conduct was a ſignal ſacrifice to public virtue of 
every duty in private life ; and required, ever- after, the 
moſt upright, difintereſted, and my ſpirited behaviour 
to render it juſtifiable. | 

Tux king had arrived at Saliſbury, the head quarters 
of his army, when he received this fatal intelligence. 
That prince, though a ſevere enemy, had ever appeared a 
warm, fteady, and ſincere friend; and he was extremely 
ſhocked with this, as with many other inſtances of in- 
gratitude,” to which he was now expoſed. There re- 
mained none in whom. he could .confide. As the whole 
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: amy had diſcovered ſymptoms of diſcontent, he concluded 
i dall of treachery; and being deſerted, by thoſe whom. he 
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#5th of No- 


vember, 


had moſt favoured and obliged, he no longer expected, 
No. that others would hazard their lives in his ſervice. During 
this diſtraction and perplexity, he embraced a ſudden re- 
ſolution of drawing off his army, and, retiring towards 
London: A meaſure, which could only ſerve to d 
his fears, and provoke faither treachery. 

Bur. Churchill had prepared a ſtill more mortal Daw 
for his diſtreſſed benefactor. His lady and be had an entire 
aſcendant over the family of prince George of Denmark; 
and the time now appeared ſeaſonable for overwhelming 


the unhappy king, who was already ſtaggering with the 


violent ſhocks, Which he had received. Andover was the 
firſt ſtage of James's retreat towards London; and there, 


andofprince Prince George, together with the young duke of Ormond *, 


George, 


and of the 
princeſs 


Anne. 


Sir George Huet, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, "ag 
ſerted him in thenight-time, and retired totheprince's camp. 
No ſooner had this news reached London, than the princeſs 
Anne, pretending fear of the king's diſpleaſure, withdrew 
herſelf in company with the biſhop of London and-lady 
Churchill. She fled to Nottingham; where the earl of 
Dorſet received her: with great reſpect, and the gentry of 
the county quickly formed a troop for her protection, 

Tux late king, in order to gratify the nation, had 
entruſted the education of his nieces entirely to proteſ- 
tants; and as theſe princeſſes were deemed the chief re- 


ſource of the eſtabliſhed religion after their father's de- 


ſection, great care had been taken to inſtill into them, 


from their earlieſt infancy, the ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt 
popery. During the violence too of ſuch popular cur- 


rents, as now prevailed in England, all private conſidera - 
tions are commonly loſt in the general paſſion; and the 
more principle any perſon poſſeſſes, the more apt is he, 
7 His grandfatber, the firſt duke F 
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on ſuch oecaſions, to neglect and abandon his domeſtic C NH AP. 


duties. Though theſe cauſes may account for the beha« — fy, 


viour of the princeſs, they had nowiſe prepared the king 


to expect ſo aſtoniſhing an event. He burſt into tears, King's con- 
vrhen the firſt intelligence of it was conveyed to him. 4 -tien, 


Undoubtedly he foreſaw in this incident the total expi- 
ration of his royal authority: But the nearer and more 
intimate concern of a parent laid hold of his heart; 
when he found himſelf abandoned in his uttermoſt diſ- 
treſs by a child, and a virtuous child, whom he had 
ever regarded with the moſt tender affection. God 
help me, cried he, in the extremity of his agony, my 
on children have forſaken me!” It is indeed fin- 
gular, that a prince, whoſe chief blame conſiſted in im- 
prudences, and miſguided principles, ſhould be expoſed, 
from religious antipathy, to ſuch treatment as even Nerp, 
Domitian, or the moſt enormous tyrants, that have diſ- 
graced the records of hiſtory, never met with from wg 
friends and family. 

So. violent were the _ prejudices, which at this time 

prevailed, that this unhappy father, who had heen deſerted 
by his favourite child, was believed, upon her diſappear- 
ing, to have put her to death: And it was fottunate, that 
the truth was timely diſcoyered; otherwiſe the papulace, 
even the king's guards themſelves, might have been en- 
gaged, in revenge, to commence a maſlacre of the prieſts 
and catholics, 

TRE king's fortune now expoſed him to the contempt 
of his enemies z and his behaviour was not ſuch as could 
gain him the eſtcem of his friends and adherents. Un- 
able to reſiſt the torrent, he preſerved not preſence of 
mind in yielding to it; but ſeemed in this emergence as 
much depreſſed with adverſity, as he had before been 
vainly elated by proſperity. He called à council of all 
the peers and prelates Who were in London; and fol- 
800 3 ; * / 
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lowed their advice in iſſuing writs for 2 new HONEY 
and in fending Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin as 
cominiffjoners to treat with the prinee of Orange. But 
theſe · were the laſt acts of royal authority which he exert- 
ed. He even hearkened to imprudent counſel, by which 


be was prompted to deſert the throne, and to gratify his 


enemies — e FAY 
miſed them. 

— obſerving the fury of the people, and 
knowing how much ſhe was the object of general hatred, 


was ſtruck with the deepeſt terror, and began to appre- 


bend a parliamentary impeachment, from which, ſhe was 
told, the queens of England were not exempted. The 


popiſh courtiers, and above all, the prieſts, were aware, 
that they ſhould be the firft facrifice, and that their per- 
petual baniſhment was the ſmalleſt penalty, which they 
muſt expect from national reſentment. They were, 
therefore, defirous of carrying the king along with them ; 
whoſe preſence, they knew, would ſtill be ſome reſource 
and protection to them in foreign countries, and whoſe 
reftoration, if it ever happened, would again re-inftats 
them in power and authority. The general defection of 
the proteſtants made the king regard the catholics, as his 
only ſubjects, on whoſe counſel he could rely; and the 


fatal cataſtrophe of his father afforded them à plauſible 


reaſon for making him apprehend a like fate. The great 
difference of circumſtances was not, during men's pre- 
ſent diſtractions, ſufficiently weighed, Even after the 
people were inflamed by a long civil war, the execution 
of Charles I. could not be deemed a national deed * It 
was perpetrated by a fanatical! army. "puſhed on by a dar- 
ing and enthuſiaſtical leader; 'and the whole kingdom bad 


ever entertained, and did ſtill entertuin, a violent abhor- 


rence againſt that enormity. The ſituation of public affrirs, 
therefore, no more reſembled what it was forty years 


1 Nel * I before, 


TIN An os T2 


before, dan the prince of Orange, either in birth, ea N 


racer fortune, or nr could be ſuppoſed a 
re nr bo «OI 99 0 44 19013 10 
Fus emiſſaries of — and . 
Was, us French andaſſadory were” buty about the king; 
and they had entertained a very falſe notion, whiety they 
inſtilled into him, that nothing would more / certainly 
retard the pubhe ſettlement; and beget uniserſal confu- 
Hon, than his deſerting the kingdom. 'Fhe prince of 
Orange had with good reaforr embraced: a contrary opi- 
nion; and he'deemed it extremely diſſiault to find exper 
dients for ſecuring the nation, ſo long as the king kept 
poſſeſſion of the crown. Actuated, therefore, by this 
public motive, and no leſs, we may well preſume, by 
private” ambition, he was determined to uſe every ex- 
pedient, which might intimidate the king, and make him 
quit that throne, which he himſelf was alone enabled to 
fill. - He declined a perſonal conference with James's 
commiſſioners, and ſent. the earls of Clarendon and 
Oxford to treat with them; The terms, which he pro- 
poſed, implied almoſt a preſent participation of the ſove- 
reignty: And he ſtopped not a moment the match of is 
army towards London ; 
Tx news, which the king, melted from all 1 
ſerved to continue the panic, into which he was fallen, 
and which his enemies expected to improve to their 
advantage. Colonel Copel, deputy governor of Hull, 
made himſelf maſter of that important ſortreſs; and 
threw into priſon lord Langdale, the governor, à ca- 
tholic,; together with lord Montgomery, a nobleman of 
the ſame religion. The town of Newcaſtle received lord 
Lumley, and declared for the prince of Orange and a 
free parliament. The duke of Norfolk, lord lieutenant 
of the county of d. name, engaged it in the ſame 
r The Pine g Me be Oye 
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BAD by the duke of Ormond, and was received with great 
yas Spplauſe by chat loyal univerſity, who alſo made an offer 
— of their plate to the prince, Every day, ſome perſon of 
quality or diſtinction, and among the reſt, the duke of 
Somerſet; went over to the enemy. A violent declaration 
was diſperſed in the prince's name, but without his par- 
ticipation ; in hich every one was commanded to ſeize 
and puniſſ all papiſts, who, contrary to law, pretended 
either to carry arms, or exerciſe any act of authority. 
It may not be unworthy of notice, that a merry ballad, 
Called Lilliballero, being at this time publiſhed in deriſion 
of the papiſts and the Iriſh, it was greedily received by 
the people, and was ſung by all ranks of men, even by 
the king's army, who were ſtrongly ſeized with tbe 
national ſpirit. This incident both diſcovered, and 
kingdom. $4138 Ah oth | f \ 
Tux contagion of mutiny and diſobedience had alſo 
reached Scotland, whence the regular forces, contrary to 
the advice of Balcarras, the treaſurer, were withdrawn, 
in order to re-inforce the Engliſh army. The marqueſs 
of Athole, together with viſcount Tarbat, and others, 
finding the opportunity favourable, began to form in- 
trigues againſt Perth, the chancellor; and the preſby- 
terians and other malcontents flocked from all quarters to 
Edinburgh. The chancellor, apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequences, found it expedient to abſcond; and the popu- 
lace, as if that event were a ſignal for their inſurrection, 
immediately roſe in arms, and rifled the popiſh chapel in 
tmhe king's palace. All the catholics, even all the zealous 
| royaliſts, were obliged to conceal themſelves ; and the 
T privy coiincil, inſtead of their former ſubmiſſive trains of 
addreſs to the king, and violent edicts againſt their fellow 
ſubjects, now made applications to the b of Orange, 


"W the reſtorer of la and liberty, 
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Tux king every moment alarmed, more and more, C'H A P. 
dy theſe proofs of a general diſaffection, not daring to I 
_ repoſe truſt in any but thoſe who were expoſed to more 1689. 


danger than himſelf, agitated by diſdain towards ingrati- 
| *tude, by indignation againſt diſſoyalty, impelled by his 
own fears and thoſe of others, precipitately embraced the 
reſolution. of eſcaping into France; and he ſent off 
beforehand the queen and the infant prince, under the 
conduct of count Lauzun, an old favourite of the French 


monarch. + He himſelf diſappeared in the night-time, ad aighe, 
attended only by Sir Edward Hales ; and made the beſt of 12th Dec, 


his way to a ſhip, which waited for him near the mouth 
of the river, As if this meafure had not been the moſt 
grateful to his enemies of any that he could adopt, he had 
carefully concealed his intention from all the world; and 
nothing could equal the ſurprize, which ſeized the city, 
the court, and the kingdom, upon the diſcovery of this 
ſtrange event. Men beheld, all of a ſudden, the reins 
of government thrown up by the hand which held them; 
and ſaw none, who PINE arndt neee to 
take poſſeſſion of them. 


Tux more effectually to involve every thing in con- 


fuſion, the king appointed not any one, who ſhould, in 
his abſence, exerciſe any part of the adminiſtration ; he 
threw the great ſeal, into the river; and he recalled all 
thoſe writs, which had been iſſued for the election of the 
new parliament. It is often ſuppoſed, that the ſole 
motive, which impelled him to this ſudden deſertion, was 
his reluctance to meet a free parliament, and his reſo- 
lution not to ſubmit to thoſe terms, which his ſubjects 

vould deem requiſite for the ſecurity of their liberties and 
their religion. But it muſt be conſidered, that his ſub- 
jets had firſt deſerted him, and entirely loſt his con- 
fidence ; that he might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to enter- 
tain fears for his liberty, if not for his life ; and that the 
2 * 
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ans v. canditipns would notiprobably be moderate, Which the 
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nation, ſenſible of his inflexible temper, antaged with 
the-yiolazida of their las and the danger of / their religion, 
and ſoreſeeing his reſeniment on account of their paſt 
— in his. ee eee exact 
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Jace: ere. maſters ; and there was no diforder, Which, 


durisg their, preſeat ferment, might not be-dreaded(from 


them. They toſe in a tumult and, deſtroyer all the maſs- 
- thouſes,/. They even attacked and rifled the, houſes of the 


Florentine envoy and Spaniſh ambaſſador, here many 
of the catholics bad. lodged their. moſt. valuable effects. 
2 the chanceller,, who had diſguiſed bimſelf, in 
order to fly the kingdom, was diſcovered. by them, and ſo 
aduled, that be died a. little after. Even, the army, 
which ſhould have ſuppreſſed. thoſe tumults, would, it 
uns apprehended, ſerve, rather 10 egereaſe, the general 
diſorder. Feverſham had no ſooner, heard of the King's 
light, chan be diſbanded the troopꝶ in the neighhguraged, 
and without either diſarming POE; them, let them 


looſe to prey upon the gou⁰ĩ.f. . 


I chis extremity, the biſhops aer — were in 

* being the only remaining authority of the: ſtate 
(for ebe privy oounoil, campoſed of the king's creatures, 
s totally diſregarded) thought proper to aſſemble, and 


to inter puſe fon the preſervation. of the community. They 


choſe the marqueſs of Halifax ſpeaker: They gave 


directions to the mayor and aldermen for keeping the 


peace of the city: They iſſued orders, which were 
»readily obeyed, to the fleet, the army, and all the, gar- 
-riſbns: And they made applications to the prince of 
Orange, uthoſe enterprize they highly applauded, and 
- whoſe ſucceſs, they joyſully congratu late. 
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aſſuming that authority, which the preſent exigency had 
put into his hands. Beſides the general popularity, at- 


tending his cauſe, a new incident made his approach to 


London ſtill more grateſul. In the preſent trepidation 
of the people, a rumour aroſe, either from chance or 
deſign, that the diſbanded Iriſn had taken arms, and had 
commenced an univerſal maſſacre of the proteſtanta. 
This ridiculous belief was ſpread all over the kingdom in 


one day ; and begat every where the deepeſt conſternat - 


tion. The alarum bells were rung 3 the beacons fired; 
men fancied that they ſaw at a diſtance the ſmoke of the 
purging cities, and heard the groans of thoſe who, were 
faughtered in their neighbourhood. It is ſurprizing, 
that the catholics did not all periſh, in the rage _ 
naturally ſucceeds to ſuch popular panics. . 


{WHILE every one from principle, intereſt, or ani» 


ae turned. his back on the utthappy king, who had 
abandoned his own cauſe, the unwelcome news arrived, 


that he had been ſeized by the populace at Feverſham, as King feed 
he was making his eſcape in diſguiſe; that he had been gn 


much abuſed, till he was known ; but that the gentry 
had then interpoſed and protected him, though they ſtill 
refuſed to conſent to his eſcape. This intelligence threw 
all parties into confuſion, The prince ſent Zuyleſtein 
with orders, that the king ſhould approach no nearer 
than Rocheſter; but the meſſage came too late. He was 
already arrived in London, where the | populace, moved 
by compaſſion for his unhappy fate, and actuated by their 
own leyity, had received him with Haute and accla- 


mations. 


Sg Whitehall, lade aten- 


tion was payed to bim by the nobility! or any perſons of 
— n previoully 
£ diſ- 


Tux prince on his part was not wanting to the tide © 
of ſueceſs, which flowed in upon him, nor backward i 
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e dilguſted.on account of his blind partiality to the ca- 
4 tholics ;- and they knew, that they were now become 
#688, criminal in his eyes by their late public applications 
to the prince of Orange. He himſelf ſhewed not any 
ſymptom of ſpirit, nor diſcovered any intention of reſu- 
ming the reins of government, which he had once 
thrown aſide. His authority was now plainly expired; 
and as he had exerciſed his power, while poſſeſſed of it, 
with very precipitate and haughty counſels, he relin- 
quiſhed it by a —_— er- en and mm 
lanimous, - 
NoTHING remained for the now K power bens 
deliberate how they ſhould diſpoſe of his perſon. Beſides, 
that the prince may juſtly be ſuppoſed to have poſſeſſed 
more generoſity than to think of offering violence to an 
unhappy monarch, ſo nearly related to him, he knew, 
that nothing would fo effectually promote his own views 
as the king's retiring into France, a country at all times 
obnoxious to the Engliſh. It was determined, therefore, 
to puſh him into that meaſure, which, of himſelf, he 
ſieemed ſufficiently inclined to embrace. The king having 
ſtent lord Feverſham on à civil meſſage to the prince, 
deſiring a conference for an accommodation in order to 
the public ſettlement, that nobleman was put in arreſt, 
under pretence of his coming without a paſſport : The 
Dutch guards were ordered to take poſſeſſion of White- 
hall, where James then reſided, and to diſplace the Eng- 
liſh: And Halifax, Shrewſbury, and Delamere, brought 
a meſſage from the prince, which they delivered to the 
king in bed after midnight, ordering him to leave his 
palace next morning, and to depart for Ham, a ſeat of 
the dutcheſs of Lauderdale's. He deſired permiſſion, 
which was eaſily granted, of retiring to Rocheſter, a 
town near the ſea- coaſt. It was perceived, that the 
F and that the king, terrified with 
this 
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this harſh treatment, had n his ene reſolution © Ar. 
LXXI. 

of leaving the kingdom. 1 
He lingered, however, ſome * e under 1888. 
the protection of a: Dutch guard, and ſeemed deſirous of | 
an invitation ſtill to keep poſleflion of the throne. He 
was ; undoubtedly fenfible, that, as he had, at firſt, | 
truſted too much to his people's loyalty, and in confidence. 
of their ſubmiſſion, had offered the greateſt violence to 
their principles and prejudices; fo had he; at laſt, on 
finding his diſappointment, gone too far in the othet 
extreme, and had haſtily ſuppoſed them deſtitute of all 

ſenſe of duty or allegiance. But obſerving, chat the 
church, the nobility, the city, the country, all con- 
curred, in neglefting him, and leaving him, te his own, 
counſels, he ſubmitted to his melancholy fate; and being 

urged by earneſt letters from the queen, he privately 
embarked on board a frigate which waited for him; and et 
he arrived ſafely at Ambleteuſe in Picardy, aw he 234 Ge 
haſtened to St, Germains. , Lewis received him with the 

higheſt generolity, ſympathy, and regard; a conduct, 
which, more than his moſt ſignal victories, en 

to the honour of that great monarch. K 

_ Txvs ended the reign of a prince, whom, if we con- King's eh 

ſider his perſonal character rather than his public conduct, racter, 
we may ſafely pronounce more unfortunate than criminal. 

He had many of thoſe qualities, which form a good 
citizen : Even ſome of thoſe, which, had they not been 
ſwallowed up in bigotry and arbitrary principles, ſerve to 
compoſe a good ſovereign, In domeſtic life, his conduct 

was irreproachable, and is intitled to our approbation. 
Severe, but open in his enmities, "ſteady, i in his counſels, 
- diligent in his ſchemes, brave in his enterprizes, faith - 
ful, ſincere, and honourable in his dealings with all 
men: Such was the character with which the duke. of 
Vork mounted the throne of England. In that bigh 

mY OL, VIII. X ſtation, 
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engt. tation, bis frugality of public money was reaiariksble; 
1 induſtry exemplary, his application to naval affairs 
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ſucceſsful; his encouragement of trade judicious, his 
Jealouſy: of national honour laudable : What then wat 
wanting to make .him an excellent ſovereign ? A due 
regard and affection to the religion and conſtitution of his 
country. Had he been poſſeſſed of this effential quality, 
even his middling talents,” aided by fo many virtaes, 
would have rendered his reign honourable and happy; 


Tur ſincerity of this prince (a yirtue, on which he 


highly valued hithſelf) has been much queſtioned in thoſe 


reiterated promiſes, which he had made of preſerving the 


liberties and religion of the nation. It muſt be con- 


fefſed, that his reign was almoſt one continued invaſion 


© of both; yet it is known, that, to his laſt breath, he 


perſiſted in aſſerting, that he never meant to ſubvert the 
laws, or procure more than a toleration and an equality 
of ' privileges to his catholic ſubjects. This queſtion can 
only affect the perſonal character of the king, not our 
judgment of his publſc conduẽt. Though by a firetch 


When it was wanting, every excellency, which he poſ- 
ſeſſed, became dangerous and pernicious to his kingdoms, 


% 


bk candour we Mould adeit of his ſincerity in theſe 
profeſſions, the people were equally juſtißable in their 
reſiſtance of him. 80 lofty was the idea, which he had 


entertained of his legal authority, that it left his ſudjects 


little or no right to liberty, but what was dependent on 
his ſovereign will and pleaſure. And ſuch was his zeal 
for proſelytiſm, that, whatever he might at firſt have 
intended, he plainly ſtopped not at toleration and equality : 


He confined all power, encouragement, and favour to the 


Eatholics : Converts from intereſt would ſoon have mul- 
tiplied upon him: If not the greater, at leaft the bettet 
part of the people, he would have flattered himſelf, was 
. Ne iN in a little 
time 


/ 
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time babe thought it juſt, as well as pious, to beſtow. on c HAP.. 
them all the public eſtabliſhments, Rigours and perſeCu- wy 
tions againſt heretics would ſpeedily have followed ; and 355 
thus liberty and the proteſtant religion would in the iſſue + 
have been totally ſubverted; though we ſhould-not ſup- 
poſe; that James, in the commencement of his reign, had 


formally fixed a plan for that purpoſe. And on the whole; 


allowing this king to have poſieſſed good qualities and 


good intentions; his conduct ſerves only; on that very ac- 
count, as à ſtronger ptoof, how dangerous it is to allow 


any prince, infected with the catholic ſuperſtition, to 


wear the crown, of theſe kingdoms, 


AFTER this manter, the coutage and abilities of we 
prince of Orange, ſecouded by ſurpriſing fortune, had 
- effected the deliverance of this iſland 5 and with very 
little effuſion of blood (for only one oſſicer of the Dutch 

army and a few private ſoldiers fell in an accidental 


Kirmiſh) had dethratied a great prince, ſupported by a. 
formidable fleet and a numeraus army. Still the more 
difficult taſłk remained, and what perhaps the prince re- 


garded as not the leaſt important: The obtaining for 


himſelf that crown, which had fallen from the head of. 
his father-in-law. Some lawyets, entangled in the ſub- 


tleties and ſotms of their profeſſion, could think of no 


expedient but that the prince ſhould claim the crown 


by right of conqueſt ; ſhould immediately aſſume the 
title of ſovereign; and ſhould call a parliament, which, 
being thus legally ſummoned by a king in poſſeſſion, 
could ratify . whatever had been tranſacted beſore they 


aſſembled. But this meaſure, being deſtructive of the 
principles of liberty, the only principles on which his 


future throne could be eſtabliſhed, was prudently rejected 
by the prince, who, finding himſelf poſſeſſed of the good- 


will of the nation, reſolved to leave them entirely to their 


own Ethan and direction. The-pcers and biſhops, to 
|: X 2 | the 
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0 dP. the number. of near ninety, made an addreſs, deſiring ' 


him to ſummon à convention by circular letters; to 


1688. aſſume, in the mean time, the management of public 


affairs 3 and to concert meaſures for the ſecurity of Ire- 


land. At the ſame time, they refuſed reading a letter, 
which the king had left, in order to apologize ſor his late 
deſertion, by the violence which had been put upon him. 
This ſtep was a ſufficient indication of their intentions 
with regard to that unhappy monar cg. 
Tux prince ſeemed ſtill unwilling to act upon an 
authority, which might be deemed fo imperfect: He was 
deſirous of obtaining 4 more expreſs declaration of the 
public conſent, A judicious expedient was fallen on for 
that purpoſe. All the members, who had ſitten in the 
houſe of commons during any parliament of Charles II. 
(the only parliaments whoſe election was regarded as free) 
_ were invited to meet; and to them were added the mayor, 
aldermen, and fifty of the common council, This was 


regarded as the moſt proper repreſentative of the people, 


that 'could be ſummoned during the preſent emergence, 
They unanimouſly voted the ſame addreſs with the lords: 


And the prince, being thus ſupported by all the legal 
authority, which could poflibly be obtained in this eriti- 


8 cal juncture, wrote circular letters to the counties and 


ſummone 


1689. 


corporations of England; and his orders were univer- 


ſally complied with. A profound tranquillity prevailed 


throughout the kingdom; and the prince's adminiſtration. 
was ſubmitted to, as if he had ſucceeded in the moſt 


regular manner to the vacant threne. The fleet received 
his orders: The army, without murmur or oppolition, 


allowed him to new model them: And the city ſupplied 


him with a loan of two hundred thouſand pounds. 


Tur conduct of the prince with regard to Scotland, 


Was founded on che ſame prudent and moderate maxims. 


Finding, 


as 


\ 
* 
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Finding, that there were many Scotchmen of rank at © HA P. 


that time in London, he ſummoned” them together, laid , 
before them his intentions, and aſked their advice in the 4685. 


preſent emergency. This aſſembly, eonſiſting of thirty — 


noblemen and about fourſcore gentlemen, choſe duke 1 7 
Hamilton preſident; a man, who, being of a temporizing 
character, was determined to pay court to the ꝓreſent 
authotity. His eldeſt ſon, the earl of Arran, proſeſſed 

an adherence to king James; a uſual policy in Scotland, 


where the father and fon, during civil commotions., were 


often obſerved to take oppoſite ſides; in order to ſecute 
in all events the family from attainder. Arran pro- 
poſed to invite back the king upon conditions; but as che 
was vehemently oppoſed in this motion by Sir Patric 
Hume, and ſeconded by nobody, the aſſembly made an 
offer to the prince of the preſent adminiſtration, Which 


he willingly accepted. To anticipate a little in our nar- 
ration; a convention, by circular letters from the prince, 


- was ſummoned” at Edinburgh on the twenty-ſecond of 

March; where it was ſoon viſible, that the intereſt of the 
malcontents would entirely prevail. The more zealous 

royaliſts, regarding this aſſembly as legal; had forborn 
to appear at elections; and the other party were returned 
for moſt places. The revolution was not, in Scotland 
as in England, effected by a coalition, of whig and tory: 
The former party alone had overpowered the government, 
and were too much enraged by the paſt injuries, which 
they had ſuffered, to admit of any compolition with their 


former maſters. As foon as the purpoſe of the conven- 


tion was diſcovered, the earl of Balcarras and viſcount 
Dundee, leaders of the tories, withdrew from Edin- 


burgh; and the convention having paſſed a bold and 


deciſive vote, that king James, by his mal-adminiſtration, : 
. "ne 14 abuſe 1 8 power, had forfeited all title to the 
| | vn P54 nf crown, 
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e g crown, they made a tender of the pe 0 
5 irc and-princeſs of Orange. 1 

1669. Tur Englith convention was aſſembled: and. ie imme- 
N bey appeared, that the houſe of commons, both from 
— the prevailing humour of the people, and from the in- 


fluence of preſent authotity, were moſiſy choſen from 


among the whig party. After thanks were unanimouf]y 


given by bo h houſts. to the prince of Orange for the 


Heliverance, which he had brought them, a leſs decifive 


vote, than that of the Scottiſh convention, was in a few 


Pays paſſed by a great majority of the commons, and ſent 
up to the peers for their concurrende. It was contained 
= theſe words: That king James II. haying endea- 
s voured to ſubvert the conſtitution of tde kingdom, by 
4 breaking the original contract between king and peo- 
e pe; and having, by the advice of jeſuits and other 
% wicked perſons; violated the fundamental laws, and 
te withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, has abdicated 
the government, and that the throne js thereby va- 
e cant.“ This vote, When carried to the upper houſe, 
met with great oppoſition-z of which * is here rant 
os us to explain the cauſes. 

Px tories and the high- church en finding them- 
5 at onet menared with a ſubverſion of the laws and 
of their religion, had grealonſly prompted the national 
. yovolr, and had on this occaſion departed from thoſe 
principles of nonẽ reſiſtance, of which, while the king 

© Favoiired them, they bad formerly made ſuch loud pro- 
_ "Feffions. 'T heir preſent apprehenſions had prevailed oyer 
"Fheir political renets'; and 'the/ynfortupate James, who 
had teo much truſted to thoſe general detlarations, which 
never will be reduced to practice, found in the iſſue, that 
| FD both parties were ſecretly united againſt him. But no 
ſooner was the danger paſt, and the general fears ſome- 
70 what allayed, than party kc kN reſumed, in ſome 


degree, 


— 


— 
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degree, their former authority; and the tories were © May. 
abaſhed at that victory, which their antagoniſts, during ga, 
the late - tranſaRions, had obtained over them. They * 
were inclined, therefore, to ſtter a middle; courſe; ang, View of © 


though generally determined to. oppoſe. the king's return, 


they reſolved not to conſent to dethroning him, or alter- 


ing the line of ſucceſſion. . A regent with kingly power 


was the expedient, which they propoſed; and a late in- 


ſtance in Portugal ſeemed to give oo ane Oe 
cedent to that plan of government. 
In favour of this ſcheme the tories OY als wg 
uniform tenor of the Engliſh laws, the title to the crown 
was ever regarded as ſacred, and could, on no accouft, 
and by no mal- adminiſtration, be forfeited by the ſove- 
reign: That to dethrone a king and to elect his ſucceſſor, 
was a practice quite unknown to the conſtitution, and 
had a tendency to render kingly power entirely dependent 
and precarious: That where the ſovereign, from his ten- 
der years, from lunacy, or from other natural infirmity, was 
incapacitated to hold the reins of government, both the 
laws and former practice agreed in appointing a regent, 
who, during the interval, was inveſted with the whole 
power of the adminiſtration: That the inveterate and 
dangerous prejudices of king James had rendered him as 
unfit to ſway the Engliſh ſcepter, as if he had fallen into 
lunacy; and it was therefore natural for the people to 
have recourſe to the ſame remedy: That the election of 
one king was a precedent for the election of another; and 
the government, by that means, would either degenerate 
into a republic, or, what was worſe, into a turbulent and 
ſeditious monarchy: That the caſe was ſtill mare dan - 
gerous, if there remained a prince, ho claimed the crown 
by right of ſucceſſion, and diſputed, on ſo plauſible: a 
ground, the title of the preſent ſovereign : That though 


. the doctrine A Pads not, in every pdſ- 
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OTE P.ofibte ciroumſtancey be abGlutely true, yet was the belief 
— bf: it very expedlent; and to eſtabliſn 2 government, 
"ny (Which ſhould have -the- contrary - principle for its baſis, 
„„Was to lay à foundation fot perpetual revolutions and 


en 25 Jo = 


: evtivulfigns? Thatothe appointment of a regent was in⸗ 
det expoſed ti many inconveniencies; but fo long as the 
line of ſuoceſſion was preſerved entite, there was ſtill a 
proſpect of putting un end, ſome time or other, to the 
Public diſorders: And that ſcarcely an inſtance occurred 
in hiſtory, eſpecially in the Engliſh hiſtory, where a diſ- 
-Ppted title had not, in the Hue, been attended with much 
bre ill, than. all thoſe, anten he people had {ought 
hug, by geparting, from the Jinea} ſucceſſor... pou 
Ar HE leaders of the whig party, on the other band, 
aſſerted, that, if there were an ill in the precedent; that 
il - would: geſult as much from. eſtabliſhing a regents as 
: From dethroning one king, and appointing) his ſucceſſor; 
nor Would the one expedient, if wahtonly and raſhly 
embraced by! the people, be leſs the ſource of public, con- 
2 vulſions than the other; That if the Jaws gave no expreſs 
permiſſion to depgle the;ſovereigny neither did they autho- 
rie refiſting his authority, ot ſeparating the power ſtom 
che title: That a regent was unlenovnꝭ except hero the 
King, by waſan of his tender age or his infirmities, Was 
oIncapable of a will 3 and in that caſe, his will was ſup- 
poſed $9 he jnygl ved in that of the regents. That ĩt would 
be the beigbt of abſurdity to. ti a man for acting upon 2 
commiſſion, received from a prince, hom we: ourſelves 
acknowledge to be: the? lawful ſovereign; and no jury 
barauld decide ſor contrary both to law and common ſenſe, 
as to condemuſuch a pretended criminal: That even the 
n proſpect of being delivered from this monſtrous inconve- 
£ nienice Was, im the preſent ſituation of affairs, more 
giſtant than that of putting an end to a diſputed fucceſ- 
amd Phat aliowing the young prince to be the legiti- 
: 
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ate" beir, he had bebh Catriech abtoad'; he wobld bee g 


eſtabliſhed religion; and he would probably leave a 
liable to the ſame inſuperable objection : That if the whole 
line were cut off by law, the people would in time forget 
or neglect their claim; an advantage, hieb could not 
be hoped for, while the adminiſtration was coãducted in 
their name, and while they were ſtill acknowledged to 
poſſeſs the legal title: And that a nation, thus perpe- 
tually governed by regents or protectors, "approached 
much nearer to a republic than one ſubject to monarchs, 
whoſe: hereditary regular ſucceſſion, en n- ee 
thority, was fixed and appointed by the people. 

Txr1s queſtion was agitated with great zeal- by the 
oppoſite parties in the houſe of peers! Phe chief ſpeakers © > 7 
among the tories were Clarendon, Rocheſterg and Not- 
tingham; among che Whigs, Halifax and Danby; The 
queſtion was carried fox u king by two voices onlys fifty- 

one againſt forty- nine: All the-prelates; except. two, 

the- biſhops of London and Briſtol, voted for a regent. 

The primate, a diſintereſted but puſillanimbus inan kept 
"it 4 e boch Wee the benen from per- 
liament. 12263, d gail 6&1 901 6815 a 4” 3 
6 . ů ů ——— 2 9 
meal the vote, ſent up to them by: the commons. 
debated, Whether there were an original contract be- 

i tween king and people ? and the airmatiue was carried 
by fiſty· three againſt forty-ſix ; à proof thüt the tories 
were already loſing ground. The hekti-queſtion”” wis, 
„Whether king James had broken that original con- 
e ttact?“ and after a light oppoſition," the affrmative 

ptevailed. The lords proceeded to tall into eonfidera- 
tion the word abdicited; and it was cartied, chat deſerted 

was möte proper. The concluding queſtion was, „ Whe- 
1 iber king James having broken the original Contract, 
14 « and 


educated in principles deſtruẽti oe of the conſtitution a —— 
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bf ns | and-- d/arved.the government, the throne was thereby. 

vgs — Fhis queſtion wes debated with more heat 

Wi and contention than any of the farmer; and upon adivi- 

Sony the tories: prevailed by eleven voices, and it was 

carried ta mii the laſt article, with regard to the vacancy 

of the throne, . — erer; inn 

_withiheſe amendments. + 

% Px cart of Danby hod entertolned the ban of 1 

eving the crown ſolely upon the princeſs of Orange, 

and af admitting her as bereditary legal ſucceflor to king 

Jama: Paſſing by the infant pringe as illegitimate or 

-fuppoſititiqus; His change of party in the laſt queſtion 

e eee eee the wiwher 

vice 

—— . pn vote, and ſent 

| mane 9 waſonty why the lords ; ſhould depart from. their 
-amendments, ' The lords were not convinced; and it 

eas neceflary: to have a free. conference, in order to ſettle 

his controverſy.” Never furely was national debate more 

important, or managed by more able ſpeakers; yer is one 

: turphiled $9 find the topics, inſiſted on by both fades, ſo 

- frivglovs 3 mare-refembling- the verbal diſputes of the 

ſchools than the ſolid reaſonings of ſtateſmen and legiſ- 

ters. In public tranſaRions of ſuch conſequence, the 

unf motives, Which produce any meaſure, are ſe)dom 

wowed. .: The Whigs, Bow the ruling party, having 

| ypited wich the tories, in order to bring about the revo- 

- hution,/ had ſo much deference for their pew allies, as not 

to inſiſt, that the crown ſhould, be declared forfeited, on 

account af the king's ma]-adminiſtration : Such a declara- 

tion, they thought, wauld imply too expreſs a cenſure 

_ of the old tory principles, and too open a preference of 

eit own. They agreed, therefore, to confound toge- 

_ they the kipg's abuſing his power, and his withdrawipg 

Hom the ne and they called the whale an de. 
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. 4 virtual, though nat a verbal, r 
conſent to dethroning himſelf. The tories tack . 


tage of: this obvious impropriety, which had been-odoa- 409. 
honed merely by the complaiſange or prudence of the 
 whigs; and they inſiſtod upon the word - defertion, a8 
more ſignificant and intelligible, It was retorted on them, 
that, however that expreſſion. might be juſtly applied to 
the king's withdrawing himſelf, it could not, with any 
propriety, he extended to his violation of the fundamental 
laws. And thus both parties, while they warped their 
_ principles from regard to their antagoniſts, and from pru- 
del eanfharations;: e e of ooniſtence and 
uniformity. th 41 nn att 354133 
Tur managers . next inſiſted, that, even 
allowing the king's abuſe of power to be equivalent to an 
abdientjon, or in other words, to a civil death, it coj/ 
operate no other wiſe than his voluntary reſignation or his 
natural death; and could only make way for the next 
ſucceſſor, It was a maxim of Engliſh law, that the throne 
tons never wazant ; but inſtantly, upon the demife of one 
king, was filled with bis legal heir, who was entitled to 
all the authority of his predeceflor. And howevet young 
or unfit for government the ſuceeſſor, however unfartu- 
nate in his ſituation, though he were even a captive in the 
- hands of public enemies; yet no juſt reaſon, they thought, 
could be affigned, why, without any default of his oh, 
he ſhowld"loſe | a erown,” to which, by birth, he was 
fully intitled. The managers for the commons might 
have oppoſed this reaſoning by many ſpecious and even 
ſolid arguments. They might have ſaid, that the great 
ſecurity fot allegiance being merely opinion, any ſcheme 
of ſettlement ſhould be adopted, in which, it was moſt 
probable, the people would acquieſce aud "perſevere. 
Phat though, upon the natural death of a king, my 
174 7 | = | great 
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E 1 grear-incbrivenjencies would be endured rather than ex- 
clude his lineal ſuceeſſor; yet thecaſe was not the ſame, 
. hes che people had been obliged, by their revolt, to de- 
chrome u prince, whoſe illegal meaſures had, in every 
-cixcumftance;' violated the conſtitution. Fhat in theſe 
extraordinary revolutions, the government reverted, in 
ſome degree, to its firſt! principles, and the community 
acquired ac right of providing forithe public intereſt by 
expedients, which, on other occaſions; might be deemed 
violent and irregular.” Phat the recent uſe af one extra- 
ordinary remedy reconciled the people” to the practice of 
another and more familiarized their minds to fuck li- 
cences, than if the government had run on- in its uſual 
tenor. And that king James, having carried abroad his 
| ſon, as well as withdrawn himſelf, had given ſuch juſt 
b provocation to the. kingdom, had voluntarily involved it 
in. ſuch difficulties, that the: intereſts of his family were 
Juſtly ſacrificed to the, publis ſettlement and; tranquillity. 
Though cheſe topics ſeem. reafonable, they were entirely 
forborne, by the whig managers ; both becauſe they im- 
plied: an acknowledgment... of the infant prince's legiti - 
macy, Which it was agreed 40 keep in obſcurity, and be- 
_ cauſe, they contained too expreſs a condemnation of tory 
Principles. They were content to maintain the vote of 
the commons by ſhifts and evaſions z and both 2 part- 
ed t laſt xithout coming to any agreement. 
Bur. it as impoſſihle fox the public — long in 
the preſent ſituation, The perſeverance, therefore, of 
the lower houſe obliged the lords to comply; and by the 
. deſertzon of ſome peers to the whig party, the vote of the 
commons, without any. alteration, paſſed by a majority 
a ol, fifteen ir in the upper houſe, and received 2 of 
20 Part of the legiſlature, which then ſubſiſted. 
AT happens unluckily for thoſe; who maintain an ori- 
e Fontract between the magiſtrate and people, that | 
a a great 
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0 govefnment, and new. W 
civil conſtitutions, are commonly conducted with ſuch 
violence, tumult, and diſorder, that the public voice can 2639. 
ſcatcely ever be heard; and the opinions of the citizens | 
are at that time leſs attended to than even in the common 
courſe of adminiſtration. The preſent tranſactions in 
England, it muſt be confeſſed, are a ſingular exception to 
this obſervation. The new elections had been carried on 
with great tranquillity and freedom: The prince had 
ordered the trovps to depart from all the towns, where 
the voters aſſembled: A tumultuary petition to the two 
houſes having been promoted, he took care, though the 
petition was calculated for his, advantage, effectually 
to ſuppreſs it: He entered into no intrigues, either with 
the electors or the members: He kept himſelf in a total 
ſilence, as if he had been no wile concerned in theſe 
tranſactions: And ſo far from forming cabals with the 
leaders of parties, he diſdained even to beſtow careſſes an 
thoſe, whoſe aſſiſtance might be uſeful to him. This 
conduct was highly meritorious, and diſcovere# great 
moderation and magnanimity; even though the prince 
unfortunately, through the whole courſe of his life, and 
on every occaſion, was noted for an addreſs fo. cold, dry, 
and. diſtant, that it was very difficult for him, on en 
of any intereſt, to ſoften or familiarize it. f 
Ar length, the prince deigned to break ſilence, os: 

expreſs, though in a private manner, his ſentiments; on 
the preſent ſituation of affairs. He called together Hali- 
fax, Shrewſbury, Danby, and a few more; and he told 
them, that, having been invited over to reſtore their 
liberty, he had engaged in this enterprize, and had at 
laſt happily. effected his purpoſe. That it belonged to the 
parliament, now choſen and aſſembled with frerdom, to 
concert meaſures for the public ſettlement ; and he pre- 
tended not to interpoſe in their determinations. That he 

$211; | | heard 
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CHA _P.hrard of ſeveral ſcherhes propoſed for eſtabliſhing the go- 
Up net Some inſiſted on a regent ;; others were deſirous 
2055. of beftowing the crown on the prinoe ſs : It was their 


concern alone to chaſe the plan of adminiſtration moſt 


agreeable or advatitageous to them. That if they judged 
it proper to ſettle a regent, he had tto objection: He only 


thought it incumbent on him to inform them, that he 


was determined not to be the regent, nor ever to engage 
in à ſcheme, which, be knew, would be expoſed to ſuch 
inſuperable difficulties. That no man could have a juſtet 


or deeper ſenſe of the pritceſs's merit than he was im- 


preſſed with ; but he would rather remain a private per- 


ſon than enjoy a crown, which muſt. depend on the will 


or liſe of another. And that they muſt therefore make 
atuunt, if they were inclined to either of theſe two plans 
of ſettlement, that it would be totally out of his power 
to aſſiſt them in carrying it into execution: His affairs 
abroad were too important to be abandoned for ſo preca- 
rious a dignity, or even to allow him ſo much leiſure as 
would be requiſite to introduce order into their disjointed 


. a | 4 
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Tuer views of the prinee were ſeconded by the prin- 


_ cefs herſelf, Who, as ſhe poſſeſſed many virtues, was a 


moſt obſe quious wife to 4 hufband, who, in the judgment 
of the generality of her ſex, would have appeared fo little 
attractive and amiable, All conſiderations were neglected, 
when they came in competition with hat ſhe deemed her 
duty tothe priner. When Danby and others of her parti- 
Zans wrote her an aceount of their ſchemes and proceed- 

ings,' ſhe expreſſed great diſpleaſure; and even tranſmit- 
ted their letters to her huſband, as a ſacriſice to conjugal 
fidelity. The princeſs Anne alſo concurred in the ſame 


plan for the public ſettlement; and being promiied an 


ample revenue, was content to be poſtponed in the ſuc- 
** the crown. And as the title of her. infant bro- 
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ther wh, in the preſet eſtabliſhrhent, entively\negleed,/C HA) 1. 
the might, on the whole; deem herſelf, —— 


2 gainer by this revolution. | "454 05 


Tus chief parties, elbe, being Js 13 
vention paſſed a bill, in which they ſettled the cron om d 


the prince and princeſs oi Orange, the fole adminiftration 


to remain in the prince : The princeſs of Denmark ta 


ſucceed after the death of the prince and..princeſs of 
Orange; her poſterity after thoſe of the princeſs, but be- 

fore thoſe of the prince by any other wife. . The conven» 
tion annexed to this ſettlement of the crown a declaration 
of rights, where all the points, which had, of late years, 


been diſputed between the king and people, were fmally 


determined; and the powers of royal prerogative were 
more narrowly circumſcribed and more exactly defined; 
than in any former period of the Engliſh: government. 


Tnos have we ſeen, thr6jh the courſe of — 
reigris, a continual ſtruggle maintained between the ſeiences 


ctown and the people: Privilege and prerogative were 
ever at variance: And both patties, beſide the preſent 
object of diſpute, had many latent claims, which, on 2 
favourable occaſion, they produced againſt their adver- 
| faries, Governments too ſteady and uniform, as they are 
ſeldom” free, ſo are they, in the judgment of ſome, àt- 
tended with another ſenſible inconvenience: They abate 


the active powers of men; depreſs courage, invention, 


and genius; and produce an univerſal lethargy in the 
people. Though this opinion may be juſt, che fluctua- 
tion and conteſt, it muſt be allowed, of the Engliſh go- 
veriiment were, during theſe reigns, much TWO TO 
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©H44/P Jhoth bor the repoſe and ſaſety of the people, Foreign 
et chat time, were either entirely neglected, or 
10% managed to pernicious purpoſes: And in the domeſtic. 
v adminiſtration there was felt a continued fever, either 

pe: FX : ſecretorimanifeſt ; ſometimes the moſt furious convulſions | 


and di ſorders. The revolution forms a new epoch in the 
conſtitution; and was probably attended with conſequences 
more advantageous to the people, than barely freeing 


them from an exceptionable adminiſtration. By deciding 


many important queſtions in favout of liberty, arid fi 
more, by that great precedent of depoſing one king, and 


eſtabliſhing a new family, it gave ſuch an aſcendant to 


popular prineiples, as has put the nature of the Engliſh 
conſtitution beyond all controverſy.” And it may juſtly 
be” affrmed, without ary danger of exaggeration, chat 
we, in this iſland, have ever fthee enjoyed, if not the beſt 
ſyſtem of government, at leaſt the moſt entire ſyſtem of 


| liberty, that ever was known amongſt mankind. 


To decry with ſuch violente, as is affected by ſome, 


the whole line of Stuart; to maintain, that their admi- 


niſtration was one continued encroachment on the incen- 


- -».1. Zeſtible. rights of the people; is not giving due honour to 
____ _ that great event, which not only put a period to their 


hereditary ſucceſſion, but made a new ſettlement of the 
whole conſtitution. , The inconveniencies, ſuffered by 
the people under the two firſt reigns. of that family (for 
in the main they were fortunate) proceeded in a great 
meaſure from the unayoidable ſituation of affairs; and 
ſcarcely any thing could have prevented thoſe events, but 
ſuch. vigour of genius in the ſovereign, attended with 
ſuch. good fortune, as might have enabled him entirely 
to overpower the liberties of his people. While the par- 
liaments, in thoſe reigns, were taking advantage of the 
neceſſities of the prince, and attempting every ſeſſion ta 


abgliſh, or fefa, or define; ſome. prerogative of 
the 
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the grows; and innovate in the uſual. tenor of goverin«C'H A * 
ment: What could be expected, but that the prince! 
would enert himſelf; in defending, againſt ſuch inveterate 1689 


enemies; an authority, which; during the moſt: regular 
courſe of the formet' Engliſn government, had been ex- 
erciſed without diſpute or controverſy? And thougn 
Charles II. in 169724 may with teaſon be deemed: the 
aggreſſor, nor is it poſſble to. juſtify his conduct; yet 
were there ſome motives ſurely, which could engage a 
prince, ſo ſoft and indolent, and at the ſame time ſa 
judicious; to attempt ſuch hazardous | enterprizes, He 
felt; that public: affairs had reached a ſituation, at which 
they could not poſſibly remain without ſome farther inno- 
ration; . Frequent parliaments wete become almoſt ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the conducting of public buſineſs, z 
yet theſe aſſemblies were ſtill, in the judgment of the 
royaliſts, much inferior in dignity to the ſovereign, whom: 
they ſeemed better calculated to counſel than controul, 
The crown ſtill peſſeſſed conſiderable power of oppoſing 
parliaments. ;z and had not as yet acquired the means of 
influencing them. Hence a continual jealouſy hetween 
theſe parts of the legiſlature: Hence the inclination mu- 
tually to take advantage of each other's neceſſities 1 
Hence the impoſfibility, under which the king lay, of 
finding miniſters, who. could at onee be ſerviceable and 
faithful to him. If he followed his own choice in ap- 


pointing his ſervants; without regard to their parliamen- 
tary” intereſt, a refrattory. ſeſſion was inſtantly. to be 
expected! If he choſe them from among the leaders of 
populat aſſemblies, they either Joſt their ivfluence with 
the people, by adhering to the crown, or they betrayed 
the crown; in order to preſerve their influence. Neither 
Hambden, whom Charles I. was willing to gain at any 
price ; nor Shafteſbury, whom Charles II. after the po- 
piſh plot, attempted to engage in bis counſels, would 
Vox. VIII. Y renounce 
* | 
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| — bes renounce their popularity for the precarious, and, as they 
— e ſteemed it, deceitful favour of the prince. The root of 
"OP their authority they ſtill thought to lie in the parliament ; 
and as the power of that aſſembly was not yet uncontroul- 
able, they ſtill reſolved to augment it, though at the ex- 
pence of the royal prerogatives. 
To Ir is no wonder, that theſe events have long, by the 
rxrepreſentations of faction, been extremely clouded and 
obſcured. No man has yet ariſen, who has payed an 
| entire regard to truth, and has dared to expoſe her, with- 
5 blut covering or diſguiſe, to the eyes of the prejudiced 
public. Even that party amongſt us, which boaſts of 
the higheſt regard to liberty, has not poſſeſſed ſufficient 
liberty of thought in this particular; nor has been able 
to decide impartially of their own merit, compared with 
that of their antagoniſts, More noble perhaps in their 
ends, and highly beneficial to mankind ; they muſt alſo 
be allowed to have often. been lefs juſtifiable in the means, 
and in many of their enterprizes to have payed more re- 
gard to political than to moral conſiderations. . Obliged 
to court the favour of the populace, they found it neceſ- 
ſary to comply with their rage and folly ; and have even, 
on many occaſions, by propagating calumnies, and by pro- 
moting violence, ſerved to infatuate, as well as corrupt 
that people, to whom they made a tender. of liberty and 
juſtice. Charles I. was a tyrant, a papiſt, and a con- 
ttiver of the Iriſh maſſacre :. The church of England was 
relapſing faſt into idolatry : Puritaniſm was the only true 
religion, and the covenant the favourite object of hea- 
venly regard. Through theſe deluſions the party pro- 
ceeded, and, 'what may ſeem wonderful, ſtill to the 
enereaſe of law and liberty; till they reached the impo- 
ſture of the popiſh plot, a fiction which exceeds the ordi- 
nary bounds of vulgar credulity, But however ſingular 


theſe events may appear, there is really nothing altoge- 
Dae 
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ther new in any period of te hiſtory : And i une te 
markable, that tribunitian arts, though ſometimes uſeful s 
in a free conſtitution, have uſually been ſuch as men of 168g, 


probity and honour could not bring themſelves either to 
practice or approve. The other faction, which, fince the 
revolution, has been vbliged to cultivate popularity, ſome- 
times found it neceſſary to employ like artifices. 


Tur Whig patty, for a courſe of neat ſeventy years, 
has, almoſt without interruption, enjoyed the whole au- 
thority of government; and no honours. or offices could 
be obtained but by their countenance and protection. But 
this event, which, in ſome particulars, has been advan- 
tageous to the ſtate, has proved deſtructivs to the truth of 
hiſtory, and has eſtabliſhed many groſs falſehoods, which 
it is unaccountable how any civilized nation could have 
. embraced with regard to its domeſtic occurrences. Com- 
poſitions the moſt deſpicable, both for ſtyle and matter, 
have been extolled, and propagated, and read; as if they 
had equalled the moſt celebrated remains of antiquity v. 
And forgetting that a regard to liberty, though a laudable 
paſſion, ought commonly to be ſubordinate to a reverence _ 
for eſtabliſhed government, the prevailing faction has ce- 
lebrated only the partizans of the former, who purſued 
as their object the perfection of civil ſociety, and has ex- 
tolled them at the expence of their antagopiſts, who main- 
tained thoſe maxims, that ate eſſential to its very exiſtence. 
But extremes of all kinds are to be avoided ; and though 
no one will ever pleaſe cither faction by moderate opinions, 
it is there we are moſt likely to meet with truth and cer- 
tainty. 

Wr ſhall ſubjoia to this general view of the e Engliſh 
government, ſome account of the ſtate of the finances, 
arms, trade, manners, arts, between the reſtoration and 
revolution. * | 
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- parliament, was put upon à very bad footing. It was 
* tao (mall, if they intended to make him independant in 


the common courſe..of, his adminiſtration: It was too. 


large; and ſettl during $00 long a period, it they re- 


ſolved to keep him in entire dependance. 17 great 


debts of the republic, which were thrown, upon that 
prince; the neceſſity of ſupplying the naval and military 
ſtores, N were entirely exhauſted * ; that of repairing 


and furniſhing his palaces : All theſe _ involved the 


king in great difficulties immediately after his reſtoration ; ; 
and the parliament was not ſufficiently' liberal in ſupply- 
ing him. Perhaps too he had contracted ſome debts 
abroad; and his bounty to the diſtreſſed cavaliers, though 


it did not correſpond either to their ſervices or expecta- 


tions, could not fail, in ſome degree, to exhauſt his 
treaſury, The extraordinary ſums, granted the king 
during the firſt years, did not ſuffice for theſe extraordi- 
nary expences; and the exciſe and cuſtoms, the only con- 
ſtant revenue, amounted not to nine hundred thouſand 
pounds a- year, and fell much ſhort of the ordinary bur- 


thens of government. The addition of hearth-money in 


1662, and of other two branches in 166g and 1670, 
brought up the revenue to one million three 8 
fiſty- eight thouſand pounds, as we learn from lord Dan - 
by's account: But the ſame authority informs us, that the 
yearly expence of government was at that time one million 
three hundred eighty-ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſeventy pounds; without mentioning contingencies, which 
are e always conbtderable, even OE. 1 * e r oy ad- 


% 


2 10rd Clarendon's ſpeech to the parliament, Oc. g, 1663. 

2 Ralph's Hiſtory, vol. i, p. 288. We learn from that luder Memoirs; 
p. 18. that the receipts of the Exchequer, during fix years, from. 2673 to 
1679, were about eight millions two hundred thouſand pounds, or one million 
n fix thouſand pounds a-year, See likewiſe, p. 169. 
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- miniſtration. Thoſe Hain of 3 Wi in 1669 C nap. 


"Ind 1670, expired! in 1690, and were never rttewed by wo, 


parliament : They were computed to be above two hun- 1630. 


dred thouſand pounds a- year. It muſt be allowed, becauſe 
"aflerted by alk cotemporary authors of both parties, and 
even confeſſed by himſelf, that king Charles was fome- 
hat profuſe and negligent, But it is likewiſe om 


that a very rigid frugality was requiſite to ſapport't 
vernment uhder ſuch difficulties, It is a familiar rule 


alt buſineſs,” that every man ſhould be payed, in proportion 


to the trult repoſed in him, and to the power, which le 
enjoys ; ; and the nation oh found reaſon, from Chatleꝰs 


ngerous cohnexions with France, to repent their de- 
pattute from that prudential maxim. Indeed, could the 
Parliament i in the reign of Charles I. have been induced 
to relinquifh fo far their old habits, as to grant that ptince 
the fame revenue which was voted to his ſueceſſor, or had 
thoſe in the reign of Charles I. conferred on bim as large 
a revenue as was enjoyed by his brother, all the diforders 


in both reigns might eaſily: have been prevented, and pro- 


have been obtained from both monarchs. But theſe aſſem- 
blies, unacquainted with public buſineſs, and often actu- 
ated: by faction and fanaticiſm, could never be made 
ſenſible, but too late and by. fatal experience, of the inet ſ- 
ſant change of times and ſituations. The French ambaſſador 
informs his court, that Charles was very well ſatisfied 
with his ſhare of power, could the parliament. have been 
induced to make him tolerably eaſy in his revenue? 
Ir we eſtimate the ordinary revenue of Charles II. at 
one million to hundred thouſand pounds a-year during 
his whole reign, the computation will rather exceed than 
fall below the true value. The convention parliament, 


after all the ſums, which they had granted the king ta- 
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odds 22. 
— e the laſt day of 
2 meeting, a debt upon him, amounting to one mil- 
1659. lion ſeven hundred forty three thouſand: two hundred 
ſixty- three pounds e. All the extraordinary ſums, which 
were afterwards voted him by parliament, amounted to 
_ eleven, millions four hundred forty-three thouſand four 
| hundred and ſeven. pounds; ; which, divided by twenty- 
four, the number of years which that king reigned, make 
four hundred ſeyenty · ſix thouſand cioht hundred and 
eight pounds, a-year. . During that time, he had two 
violent wars to ſuſtain with the Dutch; ; and i in 1678, he 
made expenſive preparations for a war with France, In 
the firſt Dutch, war, both France and Denmark were 
allies to the United Provinces, and the vayal armaments 
in England were very great; ſo that. it is impoſſible he 
could have ſecreted any. part, at leaſt any conſiderable 
part, of the dien. ah were then 3 by * 
ment. 949415) 
To theſe Fora bv add: about one e million two 
aer thouſand pounds, which had been detaĩned from 
the bankers on ſnutting up the Exchequer in 1672. The 
-king payed ſix per cent. for this money during the reſt 
of his reign (. It is remarkable, that, notwithſtanding 
this violent breach of faith, the king, two years after, 
borrowed money at eight per cent; the ſame rate of in- 
tereſt. which he had payed before that event. A proof, 
that public credit, inſtead of being of ſo delicate a nature, 
as we are apt to imagine, is, in n ſo op and robuſt, 
that it is very difficult to deſtroy it. 
Tux revenue of James was raiſed by the * 
to about one million eight hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds ; and his income as duke of York, being added, 
made the whole amount to two millions a year; a+ ſum 


c Journals, 29th of December, 1650. 4 Danby's Memoirs, p. 7. 
© Id, p. 65. Journ. 1K of 1639, 


well 
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h proportioned to che public neceſſities, but erjepede 
by him in too independant a manner. The national debt 
at the revolution amounted to one million a thou 7055 
ſand nine hundred twenty-five pounds 8, © f | 
Tu militia fell much to decay during theſe two reigns, 
partly by the policy of the kings, who had entertained a 
diffidence of their ſubjects, partly by that iN-judged law, 
- which limited the king's power of muſtering and array- 
ing them. In the beginning, however, of Charles's 
reign, the militia was ſtill deemed formidable. De Wit 
having propoſed to the French king an invaſion of Eng- 
land during the firſt Dutch war, that monarch replied, 
that ſuch an attempt would be entirely fruitleſs, and 
would tend only to unite the Engliſh. In a few days, 
ſaid he, after our landing, there will be fifty thouſand 
men at leaſt upon us d. 
CnAklzs in the beginning of his reign had in pay 
near five thouſand men, of guards and garriſons,” At the 
end of his reign he augmented this number to near eight 
thouſand. ' James on Monmouth's rebellion had on foot 
about fifteen thouſand men; and when the prince of 
Orange invaded him, there were no fewer than OY 
thouſand regular troops in England; ©, {| 
Taz Engliſh navy, during the greater part of Chaites's 
reign, made a confiderable figure, for number' of ſhips, 
valour of the men, and conduct of the commanders; Even 
in 1678, the fleet conſiſted of eighty-three ſhips i; be- 
ſides thirty, which were at that time on the ſtocks. On 
the king's reſtoration he found only ſixty-three veſſels of 
all fizes *, During the latter part of Charles's reign, the 
navy fell ſomewhat to decay, by reaſon of the narrow- 
neſs of the king's revenue: But James, ſoon after his 


acceſſian, reſtared it to its former, power and glory z and 
-  & Journ 20th of March, 1664. Þ» D'Efirades, 20th of October, 2666, 
| Pepys's Memoirs, p. . * Memoicagf Roglih affairs, chiefly navel, 
* 14 befaro 
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* er he left abe ihtone, carried it much ſarther. The 


tion of the admiralty under Pepys, is ſtill re- 


3 — model for order and geconomy.: I he fleet at 


the revolution conſiſted of one hundred ſeventy three 
veſſels of all ſires; and required. ſorty- o chouſand ſea- 
men to man it . That kipg, when Duke of York, had 
bean the firſt inventor. of ſea - ſignals. The military ge- 
_pius, during theſe two teigns, had not totally decayed 
among the young nobility. Dorſet, Mulgrave, Rocheſter, 
nat to mention Oſſory, ſeryed on board the flect, and 


were preſent in * moſt you nen N he 


a b 
Tre n and ths af "England ad newer, 
— any period, 'encreaſe ſo: faſt as from the teſtora- 


tion to the revolution, The two Dutch wars, by diſ- 


turbing the trade of that republic, promoted the naviga- 
tion of this iſland ; and after Charles had made a ſeparate 
peace with the States, his ſubjects enjoyed unmoleſted 
the trade of Europe. The only diſturbance, which they | 
met with, was from a few French privateers, who infeſted 


the channel; and Charles. interpoſed nat i in-behalf of his 


ſubjects with ſufficient ſpirit and vigor. The recovery 
or conqueſt of New York and the Jerſeys was a conſi · 

derable accefiian to the ſtrength and ſecurity of the Eng- 
liſh-colonies ; and, togethet with the ſettlement, of Pen- 
filvania, and Carolina, which, Was effected during that 
reign, extended the Engliſh empire in America. The 


| perſecutions of the diſſenters, or more properly ſpeak- 


ing, the reſtraints! impoſed upon them, contributed to 
augment and people. theſe colonies. Dr. Davenant af- 
firms u, that the ſhipping of England more than doubled 
during theſe twenty- eight years. Several ner manufac- 
tures were eſtabliſned; in iron, braſs, ſilk, hats, glaſs, 
I Lives of the admirals, vol. ii, p. 476, ©  , = Diſcourſe on the public 
revenues, part ii. 5. 29, 33, *% +44 N 

| | Paper, 


JAMES 86 25 * 


. „ he.” One Brewer, leaving the 12 ca B — 
ben they were threatened with a, French conqueſt, CL. | 
brought the art of dyivg, woollen cloth into England, and e 
by that improvement ſaved the nation great ſums of | 
money. Tbe encreaſe, of gojnage during theſe two reigns 
was ten millions two huodred ſixty- one thouſand pqunds. | 
A board of trade was erected in 1670; and the earl of N 
Sandwich was made preſident. Charles revived and ſup- 
ported the charter of the Eaſt- India company; a meaſure 
whoſe utility is by ſome thought doubtful: He granted |, 
*a charter to the Hudſon" s Bay company! i 5 meaſure iS | 
| bably hurtful. 
W learn from Sir Jofih Child *, 0 "that i in 1668 Gate 
were qn the Change more men EL 19,000 pounds 
than there were in 1650 worth a thouland ; that 30 
unds with a daughter was, in the latter period, deemed 
a larger portion than 2000 in the farmer ; that gentle- 
women, in thoſe earlier times, thought hemGlyes well 
cloathed in a ſerge gown, which a chambefmaid world, 
in, 1688, be aſhamed to be ſeen in; and that, beſides the 
great encreaſe of rich cloaths, plate, Jewels, and houſe- 
hold furniture, coaches were in that time augwented a 
hundred fold. | 
Tux duke of Buckingham n from Yeats the 
manufacture of glaſs and chriſtsl into En gland, Prince : 
Rupert was alſo an encourllger of uſeful. arty. and many= 
factures ; He himſelf was the inventor of etching. in mezzo tine. 
Taz firſt law for, ereAing tarnpikes Was paſſed in 
1662: The places of the turnpikes were Wadeſmill, 
Caxton, and Stilton: But the general ang great improve- 
ment of highways took not t place ll the reign - by 
George II. | +60 
I 1663, was was paſſed the firſt law. for Mbying « the 3 
exportation of foreign coin and bullion, appear "_ 


» Brief dvſervations, bee. 
| _ Is 
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c Ri In 1667 was concluded the firſt American treaty 
— between England and Spain: This treaty was made 
169. more general and complete in 1670. The two ſtates 


then renounced all right of trading with each others 
' colonies ; and the title of England was acknowledged to 
all the territories in America, of which ſhe was then poſ- 
" ſelled. © * , | * A | o 
Tux French king, about the beginning of Charles's 
reign, laid ſome, impoſitions on Engliſh commaditics : 
And the Engliſh, partly diſpleaſed with this innovation, 
partly moved by their animoſity againſt France, retali- 
ted, by laying ſuch reſtraints on the commerce with that 
| kingdom as amounted almoſt to a prohibition. They 
formed calculations, by which they perſuaded them - 
ſelves, that they were loſers a million and a half or near 
two millions a year by the French trade, But no 
good effects were found to reſult from theſe reftraints 
and in king James's reign they were taken off by par- 
Tiament. 

Lorn CLARENDON tells us, that, in 1665, when 
money, in conſequence of a treaty, was to be remitted 
to the biſhop of Munſter, it was found, that the whole 
trade of England could not ſupply above 1000 pounds a 
month to Frankfort and — 5,2 Any fra 20,000 
pounds a month to N ms appear ſut- 
| priſingly ſmall *, 

AT the ſame time that the boroughs of England were 


| deprived of their privileges, a like attempt was made 


on the colonies, King James recalled the charters, by 
which their liberties were ſecured ; 3 and he ſent over 
governors inveſted with abſolute power. The arbitrary 


principles of that ee hh in eve of his 
- adminiſtration. . Toe | 


9 Life of Clarendon, p. 237. 
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| | Tus people, guring theſe two reigns, were, io a a great c 12. . 
meaſure, cured. of that wild fanaticiſm, by which they 


had formerly been ſo much agitated. Whateyer new 
vices they might acquire, it may be queſtioned, whether, 
by this change, they were, in the main, much loſers in 
point of morals. By the example of Charles II. and the 
Cavaliers, licentiouſneſs and debauchery became preyalent 
in the nation. The pleaſures of the table were much 
purſued, - Love was treated more as an appetite than a 
. paſſion, The one ſex began to abate of the national 
Character of (chaſtity, without being able to. inſpice the 
other with ſentiment or delicacy, 
Tax abuſes, in the former age, atiſing from over- 
ſtrained pretenſions to piety, · had much propagated the 
ſpirit of irreligion ; and many of the ingenious men of 
this period lie. under the imputation of deiſm. HBeſides 
wits and ſcholars by profeſſion, Shafteſbury, Halifax, 
Buckingham, Mulgrave, Sunderland, Eſſex, Rocheſter, 
Sidney, Temple are ſuppoſed to have adoꝑted theſe priu- 
ciples 1 
Tus ſame edlen, which formerly diſtrafted the 
nation, were revived, and exerted. themſelves in the moſt 
ungenerous and unmanly enterprizes againſt each other. 
King Charles being in his whole deportment a model of 
eaſy-and gentleman-like behayiour, imptoyed the polite- 
neſs of the nation; as much as faction, which of all 
things. is moſt deftruQive ta, that virtue, could poſſibly 
permit. His courtiers were long diſtinguiſhable in Eng- 
land by their obliging and agreeable mannes. 
Tur the revolutipn, the liberty of the preſs was very 
imperfectly enjoyed in England, and during a very ſhort 
period. The ſtar- chamber, while that court ſubſiſted, 
put effectual reſtraints upon printing. On the ſuppreſſion 
of that tribunal in 1641, the long parliament, after their 
N rupture 


h 2 
a 


CHA P. rupture with ref a alſumed the ſame power with 


: 


oY continued: during all 
"©  teQtorſhip®., Two years afterthe reſtoration, am act was 
paſſed, rativitg che "Topeblican' ardinances. This act 
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regard to the licenoin ng of books; and this authotity was 
e period of "the! republic and pro- 


expired in 167% 3 but ns cvevived in che firſt of King 


James. The liberty & dhe preſs did. hot even com- 


mence with the revolution“ It was nt till 1694, 


chat the reſtraints ore talent olf; to the great diſpleaſure 


of the king, and bis miniſters, who, ſeeing no where; in 
any government, duri preſent or paſt ages, any ex- 
ample of ſuch unli freedom, doubted much of its 
ſalutary effects, and — — thut no books er 
writings would ever ſo much improve the general under- 
ſtanding of men; as to render 'it bon to entruſt them N | 


7 an ind ulgenee ſo caſily biſe@57 lier Io 


IV 1677, the old law for Wann ande, es te- 
ples a{prifdent meaſurs, hile the nation was in 
continua dread of the rerurm of poperyy rr 
Auer the thick clout" of bigotry and ignorance, 
which overſpread the nation, during the commonwealth 
and pfotextorſhip, there welt a few ſedate philoſophers, 
ho, in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their reaſon, 
atid eſtabfiſhed conferences for the murual communication 
of their diſcoveries in phyfits and' geometry. Wilkins, a 
clergyman, who had Hatried Crom wwel's ſiſter, and was 
afterwards biſhop of Chilter,” promoted theſe philoſophi- 
cal converfations. Immediately after the reſtoration, 
- theſe men procured a patent, and having enlarged their 
number, were denominated the Royal Society. But this 
patent was all they obtained from the king. Though 
Charles was-a lover of che ſeiences, particularly chymiſtry 
f 5 cken; he animated Los 500 Us een 
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not hs ba bounty. His « craving courtiers _— miſtreſſes, © u 4 r. 


by whom he was perpetually ſurrounded, engroſſed all 8 | 
expence, and left him neither money nor attention for 2689, 
literacy merit. His contemporary, Lewis, who fell ſhort | 
of the king's genius and knowledge in this particular, 
much exceeded him in liberality. Beſides penfions con- 
ferred on learned men throughout all Europe, his aca- - 
demies were directed by rules and ſupported by lalaries: : 
A 1 which does great hanour to his memory ; 
and in the, eyes of all the ingeniqus part of mankind, 
will be eſteemed an atonement for many of the errors of 
his reign. * We may be ſurprized, that this example 
ſhould not be more followed by princes ; ; ſince it is cer- M 
tain that that bounty, ſo extenſive, ſo beneficial, and 
ſo much celebrated, coſt not this monarch ſo great a ſum. 
as is often conferred on one uſeleſs overgrown favourite 
or courtier. 8 
Bur though the eech academy of ſciences was di- 
rected, encouraged and ſupported by the ſovereign, there, 
aroſe in England ſome men of ſuperior genius who. were 
more than ſufficient to caſt the balance, and who drew 
on themſelves and on their native country the regard and 
attention of Europe. Beſides Wilkins, Wren, Wallis, | 2 
eminent mathematicians, Hooke, an accurate obſerver by 
microſcopes, and Sydenham, the reſtorer of true phyſic; 
there flouriſhed during this period a Boyle and a Newton ; 
men who trod, with cautious, and therefore the more 
| ſecure ſteps, the only road, which leads to true philo- 
ſophy. 5 
BoyLe improved. the pneumatic engine innen by 
Otto Guericke, and, was thereby enabled to make ſeveral 
new and curious experiments on the air as well as on 
other bodies: His chemiſtry is much admired by thoſe who 
xe acquainted with that art: His hydroſtatics contain a 
greater mixture of reaſoning and invention with experi- 
ment 


- % \ 
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c F ment than any other of his works ; but his reaſoning is 
nn nes} {till remote from that boldneſs and temerity, which had 
1645, led aftray ſo many philoſophers. Boyle was a great par- 
tizan of the mechanical philoſophy ; a theory, which, 
by diſcovering ſome of the ſecrets of nature, and allow- 
ing us to imagine the reſt, is ſo agreeable to the natural 
vanity and curiolity of men. He died in 1691, aged 65. 

Is Newton this iſland may boaſt of having produced 
the greateſt and rareſt genius that ever aroſe for the orna- 
ment and inſtruction of the ſpecies. Cautious in ad- 
mitting no principles but ſuch as were founded on experi- 
ment; but reſolute to adopt every ſuch principle, how- 
ever new or .unuſual : From modeſty, ignorant of his 

nA ſuperiority above the reſt of mankind ; and thence, leſs 
| careful to accommodate his reaſonings to common appre- 
henſions: More anxious to merit than acquire fame: 
He was from theſe cauſes long unknown to the world ; 
but his reputation at laſt broke out with a luftre, which 
ſcarcely any writer, during his own life-time, had ever 
before attained. While Newton ſeemed to draw. off the 
veil from ſome of the myſteries of nature, he ſhewed at 
the ſame time the imperfections of the mechanical philo- 
ſophy; and thereby reſtored her ultimate ſecrets to that 
obſcurity, in which they ever did and ever will remain, 

He died in 1727, aged 85. 

Tuts age was far from being ſo favoutable to polite 
literature as to the ſciences. Charles, though fond of 
wit, though poſſeſſed himſelf of a conſiderable ſhare of it, 
though his taſte in converſation ſeems to have been ſound 
and juſt; ſerved rather to corrupt than improve the 
poetry and eloquence of his time. When the theatres 
were opened at the reſtoration, and freedom was again 
given to pleaſantry and ingenuity ; men, after ſo long an 
abſtinence, fed on theſe delicacies with leſs taſte than 
avidity, and the coarſeſt and moſt irregular ſpecies'of wit 
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produQions, repreſented at that time on the ſtage, were 


„ 
was received by the court as well as by hands The ee 


ſuch monſters of extrayagance and folly ; ſo utterly 1683. 


+ deſtitute of all reaſon or even common ſenſe ; that they 


would be the diſgrace of Engliſh literature, had not the 


nation made atonement for its former admiration of them, 
by the total oblivion to which they are now condemned, 
The duke of Buckingham's Rehearſal, which expoſed 
theſe wild productions, ſeems to be a piece of ridicule 
carried to exceſs ; yet in reality the copy ſcarcely equals 
ſome of the abſurdities, which we meet with in the, 
originals *. 

Tais ſevere , ſatire, together with- the good ſenſe "Y 


the nation, corrected, after ſome time, the extravagancies 
of the faſhionable wit ; but the productions of literature - 


till wanted much of that correctneſs and delicacy, which 


we ſo much admire in the ancients, and in the French 


writers, their judicious imitators. It was indeed during 
this period chiefly, that that nation left the Engliſh , 
behind them in the productions of poetry, eloquence, 
hiſtory, and other branches of , polite letters; and ac- 
quired a ſuperiority, which the efforts of Engliſh writers, 
during the ſubſequent age, did more ſucceſsfully conteſt 
with them. The arts and ſciences were imported from 
Italy into this iſland as, early as into France ; and made 
at firſt more ſenſible adyances. Spencer, Shakeſpeare, 
Bacon, Johnſon, were ſuperior to their cotemporaries, 


who flouriſhed in that kingdom. Milton, Waller, Den- 


ham, Cowley, Harvey were at leaſt equal to their co- 
temporaries, The reign of Charles II. which ſome 


- prepoſterouſly repreſent as our Auguſtan age, retarded 


the progreſs of polite literature in this iſland; and it was 
then found that the immeaſurable licentiouſneſs, in- 


* * The duke of Buckinghaw deen the ah of Apr}, 198 2 
JL. A dulged 
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dulged or rather applauded at court, was more deflius | 
tive to the refined arts, than even the cant, 9 


and enthuſiaſm of the preceding period, 
 Most of the celebrated writers of this age temain © 


© moriuments of genius, perverted by indecency and bad 


taſte; and none more than Dryden, both by reafon of the 
_ greatneſs of his talents and the groſs abuſe which he made 
of them. His plays, excepting a few ſcenes, are utterly 
disfigured by. vice or folly or both. His tranſlations 
appear too much the offspring of haſte and hunger: 
Even his fables are ill- choſen tales, conveyed in an in- 
correct, though ſpirited verſification, Yet amidſt this 
great | number of looſe productions, the refuſe of our lan- 
guage, there are found ſome ſmall pieces, his Ode to St; 
Cecilia, the greater part of Abſalom and Achitophel, 
and a few more, which diſcover fo great genius, ſach 
_ richneſs of expreſſion, ſuch pomp and variety of numbers, 
that they leave us equally full of regret and indignation; 
on account of the inferiority or rather great abſurdRy of 
his other writings. He died in 1701, aged n 

Tas very name of Rocheſter is offenſive to modeſt 
Ears ; yet does his poetry diſcover ſuch energy of ſtyle and 
ſuch poignancy of ſatire, as give ground to imagine what 
- ſo fine a genius, had he fallen in a more happy age, and 
had followed better models, was capable of producing. 
The ancient ſatyriſts often uſed” great liberties in their 
expreſſions ; but their freedom no more reſembles the 
licentiouſneſs of Rocheſter, than the nakedneſs of 1. 
Indian does that of a common proſtitute. 

| WYcHERLEY was ambitious of the reputation of wit 
and libertiniſm; and he attained it:? He was probably 
capable of reaching the fame of true comedy, and in- 
ſtructive ridicule. Otway had a genius finely turned to 
the pathetic ; but he neither obſerves ſtrictly the rules of 


the drama, nor the rules, ſtill more eſſential, of propriety 
I and 


. M E 82.1E:; 


and decorum. By one ſingle piece the dake of Buckiog> © 


ſelf.” The carle of Mulgrave, Dorſet, and Roſcommant: 


wrote in a good taſte ; but their productions are either 
feeble or careleſs, ' The marqueſs of Halifax diſcovers a. - 
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refined genius; and nothing but leiſure and an inferior 


n n n in 


literature. | 
Or all the conſiderable writers of this age, Sir William 


Temple is almoſt the only one, that kept himſelf alto- 


| gether unpolluted by that inundation of vice and licen- 
tiouſpeſs, which overwhelmed the nation. The ſtyle of 


this author, though extremely. negligent, and even in- 
fected with foreign idioms, is-agreeable and intereſting. 
That mixture of vanity which appears in his works, is 


rather a recommendation to them. By means of it, we 


enter into acquaintance with the character of the author, 
full of honour and humanity; 'and fancy that we are 
engaged, not in the peruſal of a book, but in conver- 
ſation with a companion. He died in 1698, aged 70, 
THoucn Hudibras was publiſhed, and probably com- 
poſed during the reign of Charles II. Butler may juſtly, 
as well as Milton be thought to belong to the foregoing 
period, No compoſitiog abounds ſo much as Hudibras in 


ſtrokes of juſt and inimitable wit; yet are there many 


performances, which give us great or greater entertain- 
ment on the whole peruſal, The alluſions in Butler are 
often dark and far-fetched ; and though ſcarcely any 
author was ever able to expreſs his thoughts in ſo few 
words, he often employs too many thoughts on one ſub- 
ject, and thereby becomes prolix after an unuſual manner, 
It is ſurprizing how. much erudition Butler has intro- 
duced with ſo good a grace into a work of pleaſantry and 
humour : Hudibras is perhaps one of the moſt learned 


compoſitions, that is to be found i in any language. The 
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—— the royal cauſe received from-[chiv 


165% rhe former parliamentary party, was prodigious. The 


in expoſing the fanatici ſm and 1 


Kitig himſelf: had ſo good a faſte as to be highly pleaſed 
with the merit of the work, and had even got u great 
part of it by heart: Vet was he either ſo careleſb in his 
temper, or fo little endowed with the virtue of liberality, 
or more properly ſpeaking, of gratitude, that he allowed 
the author, a man of virtue and probity, to live in 
obſcurity, and die in want v. Dryden is an inftance of a 
negligence of the fame kind. His Abſalom ſenſibly eon- 
tributed to the victory, which the- tories obtained over 
I; n Vet could not 
this merit, aided by his great genius, procure him an 
eſtabliſmment, which might exempt him from the neceſſity 
of writing for bread. Otway, though a profeſſed royaliſt, 
could not even procure bread by his writings ; and he had 
the ſingular fate of dying literally of hunger. Theſe 
incidents throw a great ſtain on the memory of Charles, 
who had difcernment, loved genius, was liberal of mo- 
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127 LANDS, dhe ibmediats inconveniences reſulting from their 


= alienation into lay: hands at the reformation; iv, 3274 

Abd, their rich revenues, iv; 184. The boſpitaicy exerciſed by them, 
i6. See Monaſteries, + + 
Abbot, archbiſh op," infalpinded and confined, for whaling to. eraſe Sib- 


thorp's ſermon on general loans, vi. 226. Is employed by the lords to 


ene tbe /previttions of the” commons, in | petition” of right, 
251. 


3 bee, are excluded from their ſeat in the houſe of lords, i ive 205. See 


Moenaſteries. 
Abborrers, and petitiontrs,. an account of the origin of thoſe party diſtinc- 
. tions, Wii. 126. The former - perſecuted, and the nm comm, 
by the houſe of commons, 129. 
Headie is yielded to the Freneb by the treaty of Breda, vii i. 423 
Acca, daughter of Alla king of 'Deira, is married to 
la, u Gly in Puleſtiney beſieged by the Chriflians l. l. Tak rn 
cre, à city in 1 the ii. 13. en 
aſſiſtance of Richard I. of Ergiand, and Philip of France, 15. The 
22 — king Will the Cong her iſſue, ſhewing the 
daughter iam gp 
foundation of king Stephen” ' pretenſions, i. 
Adelfrid, king of Bernicia, eſtabliſhes the kin — of Northumberland. 
i. 26. 46. Great flaughter of Britiſh nde by, 4#. Deſtroys the vaſt 
2 LEPTIN ib, Defeated and killed by Redwal king of the 
U 42. 
N of parliament, diſinction between that by the king, and of the 
houſe of commons by themſelves, vi. 279, note, 

Admiral; lord high, an account of thoſe who filled that poſt Fg 
reign of James I. vi. 156. Fboſe in the reign of Charles I. vii. 153. 
Adrian, emperor, builds his famous rampart between — 

i. 10. Completed by Severus, #6. 


Aatias III. an Engliſh pope, his motives for making a grant of Ireland to 


. 59 mu 1. 0 of England, i. 426. 
5 VI pope, his condudt rr the reformers, iv. 39. Dies, 2 
eu, 


eo 


INDE xX. 


Adultery, tl e legal compoſition for, among our Saxon anceſtors, i. 220. 
2 4 Saxon, defeats the Britons, and ſettles in Suſſex, i. 22. Ser 
5 . ; | * 
ws another Saxon of that name, is made king of Deira, i. 26. 
tin, why unable to liſten to the embaſſy of the Britons for aſſiſtance, 
i. 1 f ' 
| en. or repreſentatives of the army, in a military parliament, choſen, 
vii. 87. Send cornet Joyce to ſeize the king from Holdenby, 88. 
Their meetings forbid by Cromwel, 109, Diſorders committed by 
them, 166. Are ſuppreſſed by the generals, 167. | 
Agnes Sorel, miſtreſs of Charles VII. affiſts the queen in recovering him 
from his dejection on the ſiege of Orleans, iii. 125 
- Fericola, Julius, finally ſubdues the Britons, as as Caledonia, i. 9. 
How be ſecured their ſubjection, 16. His civil inſtitutions, 76, X 
Agriculture, evidence of the bad ſtate of, in the time of Henry VIII. iv. 
23598. State of, during the reign of James I. vi. 188. © 
Aix la Chapelle, treaty of, in reſult of the triple alliance, vii. 437, 
Haste, John, a Poliſh nobleman, being expelled, turns proteſtant preacher, 
and takes refuge with his congregation in England, iv. 347. Is pro- 
tefted by the council, 16. Is forced to leave England at the acceſſion of 
ueen Mary, 378. e | | 
ang, the pope's legate, excommunicates prince Richard, ſon of Henry 
II. for rebelling againſt his father, i. 460. g ö 
Albany, duke of, brother to Robert itt. king of Scotland, afſumes the 
- adminiſtration, ili. 75. * Enjoys the regal power by the death of his 
- brother and the captivity of his nephew, ib. Sends forces to the Dauphin 
of France, who defeat and kill the duke of Clarence, 114. Dies, 128. 
Character of his ſon Murdac, 16. | le $595 
. duke of, is invited over by the influence of the lord Hume, to accept 
the regency of Scotland, iv. 6. The ſtate of the kingdom as it 
appeared to him at his arrival, ib. Is prejudiced againſt Hume, by the 
enemies of that nobleman, 7. The young king carried off by his 
mother, 16. Lord Hume makes war againſt him, and is put to death 
by him, 8. Goes over to France, #. Returns to Scotland, 42. 
* Concludes a truce with the Engliſh, and returns to France, 43. Comes 
back, but his operations againſt England diſconcerted, 45. Scot- 
land finally, 16. | - - | 
Albemarle, earl of, foments a rebellion of the barons againſt Henry III. 
* 1i.-153+ + Loſes Rockingham caſtle, but gains Fotheringay, and others, 
i6, Is excommunicated by Pandolf the legate, 16. Submits, and is 
- pardoned, 154. 3 N 
general Monk created duke of, vii. 350. Procures the con- 
- demnation of Argyle, 368. Engages the Dutch admirals for four days, 
410. His death and character, 467, note. | 
Albert and Theodin appointed legates to inquire into the murder of 
Thomas à Becket, i. 431. Their accommodation with Henry II. on the 
Account of it, 432. Abſolve him, 433. 
- Mlbigenſes, who they were, ii. 66, A cruſade againſt them publiſhed by 
pope Innocent III. 16. Exterminated, 67, | 
" A + b * Albiney, 


 Albinty, William de, defends the caſt'e of Rocheſter for the barons againſt 
king John, ii. 93. is obliged to ſurrender, ib. oy 
Alcuin, a clergyman, ſent by Offa, king of Mercia, to the emperor Char- 
.  Jemagne, and becomes his preceptor in the ſciences, i. 50. 85 
Alderman and Earl, ſynonimous terms in the Saxon laws and annals, i. 


+ 3 76. . ; : k 
Aled, archbiſhop of York, crowns king Harold, i. 179. Crowns Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, 236, Dies of grief, 257, | | 
Ale, its price in the reign of Henry III. ii. 22ʒ4y. . 
Alengon, befieged by John king of England, ii. 50. The fiege raiſed by 
the addreſs of Philip of France, 5 1. | 
—— dake of, created duke of Anjou, v. 239. A "—F 
Alexander II. pope, his motives for declaring in favour of the Norman 
invaſion, 1 185. 256. Sends Ermenfroy, legate to William the con- 
neror, ib. , x 1 
. III. pope, driven from Rome, by the anti-pope Victor IV. i. 381. 
Abje& honours paid to, by the kings of France and England, 16. 
. * Annuls the, conflitutions of Clarendon, 396, Deceives the intentions 
of Henry II. in the grant of a legantine commiſſion, i5, His honourable 
reception of archbiſhop Becket, and cool behaviour to Henry's embaſſy, 
403: Attempts by his nuncios to reconcile them, 410. Appeaſed by 
Henry's ſubmiſſions on the occaſton of Becket's murder, 420.  Canonizes 
_ Becket, 421. Iſſues bulls at Henry's defire againſt his ſons, 437. 
IV. pope, publiſhes a cruſade againſt Sicily, ii. 173, His levies 
on the Engliſh clergy to carry it on, is. Threatens the kingdom with 
an interdict for non-payment of his demands, 174. | 
| VI. pope, ſends a nuncio to engage Henry VII. of England in a 
. cruſade againſt the Turks, iii. 384. | 
———  — Ul. king of Scotland, eſpouſes the ſiſter of Edward I. of England, 
ii. 245- His death, 16. 9 
| Mlexis Comnenus, emperor of Greece, his policy to get rid of the cru- 
. ſaders, i. 309. | 
Alford, encounter there, between Montroſe and Baillie, vii, 51. x 
Alfred, accompanies his father Ethelwolt in his pilgrimage to Rome, i. 71. 
Aſſiſts his brother king Ethelred againſt the Danes, 74. Succeeds bim 
to the crown, 76. Is anointed at Rome by pope Leo III. ib. Progrels 
of his education, 77. Is worſted by the Dines, 46, Fights ſeveral 
battles with them, 79, Forced to relinquiſh his dominions in the diſguiſe 
of a peaſant, 80. Anecdote of him duriog this concealment, ib. Col- 
les ſome retainers in a ſecret retreat, 36. Sallies and routs the Danes, 
81. Enters. their camp diſguiſed hke a harper, 82. Defeats them 
again, and admits them to ſettle, 83. His civil, inſtitutions, 84. 91 
Eu. a naval force, 85. Routs Haſtings the Dane, 87. Routs Sige- 
fert . the. Northumbrian pirate, 89. His character, 90. State of the 
nation at the defeat of the Danes, 91. Divides England into diſtricts 
for the eaſy execution of juſtice, 92. The modes of juſtice eſtabliſhed 
by him, 18. Appoints juries for judicial deciſions, 93. His regard for 
the liberties of his people, 96. His care for the advancement of learn- 
ing, ib. His cxconomy of his tne, 97. How he inculcated * 
3 - 3 


1 N D E X. | 
. His lers nend His attention to the promotion df 
arts, As har Þ and — of ib, His great reputation _—_— 


19, His children, #6. 

Lhred, a Saxon acblemas, accuſed of conſpiring againſt king Aden, 
his extraordinary fate, i. 103. - 

Mas duke of Mercia, his infamous character and hiſtory, i. . 

reacherouſly ſaves the Daniſh fleet, 132. F of 


Perk 142. od * , 
ers is compelled to e by admiral Blake, vii, 25 54. | | \ 
. Pierce becomes the favourite of Edward III. but is ess from 
court, ii. 433. 


Allen, John, bis character, iv, 17. Ie made judge of Cardinal 
legantine comt, 76. Is proſecuted and convicted of iniquity, 18. 2 
Alliance, triple, formed againſt Louis XIV. vii. 435. Ka 
+ #, his cruel proſecution in the ſtar- chamber for ſlander, IM | 
tal and ſę fends poſſeſſione, the difference between, 
8 of the latter in the early ages ſhewn, ii. 1056. 1 
* ch, 1 * king of Scotland d ated and taken priſoner there by the 
n lich, 
Hier Ven Rim the wall into the middle of the church by Geir 
_ "Engliſh reformers,” v. 1 52. 
Alva, duke df, concerts with Philip of Spain, Catherine de Medicis, land 
the cardinal of Lorraine, 'a maſſacre of the French proteſtants, v. 93. 
See Hugonots, and Medicis, Enters into a. negociation with the earl öf 
Northumberland for an inſurrection in England, 163. Is employed by 
Pͤpdilip to oppreſs the Flemings, 193. His character, 6. His/ erueſties, 
16. Some moffey ſent for him from Genoa, ſeized by queen Elizabeth, 
194. . Reyeoges. bimſelf on the 'Eogliſh merchants, 195. His: eruel 
ens extortions on the Flemings, 16. Attempts to diſturb the Epgliſirgovern. 
ment in fayour of Mary queen of Scots, 196. Revolt of Holland and 
Zealand, 215. Condemns the prince of Orange as a febel, and con- 
fſſcates his poſſeſſions, ib. His cruelty on reducin Hitlem,: 216, Is 
_ Aivally repulſed at Alcmaer, and folicits to be 2205 from che low 
countries, /6, Boaſts of his infamous conduct, 217. 
Amboyra, cruelties practiſed by the Dutch toward the En factors there 
vi. 185. Way t is ipjury was not properly reſented, 16. 
 Ambrofius commands the Britons againſt Hengiſt, i. 21, 
Rey, the arbitrary manner of impoſing, by the Anglo Norman 
n. 136. 
2 ER. firſt diſcovered, hi. ft Great alterations i in the Euro- 
pean nations in conſequence of this diſcovery, #5, The different claims 
| made by the Furopean nations to their diſcoveries i in, yi. 95. Colonies 
| eſtabliſhed there by James 1, 186. 
X Amiens, thie ſtates of France ſummoned there Lewis XI. on the 2 
to bim by Henry III. and the barons of England, fi. 201. The appeal 
gecided in favour of Henty, 16. Treaty o alliance there, between the 
dukes of Bedford, Burgundy, and Britanny, in, 128, wy 
 Ancram, battle of, iv. 2494 
Ali, Who; and Where they en! in Britain, i, 22, 2370 
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"4 wi, earl of, marries Margaret, widow of args IV. of Scorland, iv. c. 
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. AS fivate viſit, 2 0. Articles for his marrig Prepa red, Len Is 
ſent in the fervice of the States to the Low Codnitries, 24 * His opera- 


ngland, 189, Is elected of Poland, 216. "Takes 
" the crown of Fratite; on the death of bis brother 3 
Henry III. of 5 


_ 


ys Eliza- 


roſecute. bis fuit with queen Flizibeth,, ib. 


tions there, 245: We over to Eag land, 16. 1 a fing from 
Eliza 8 268 "The, queen breaks off off the mateh * viny, . Is ; 
© expel e Netherlands, returns home and dies, . 


1 heads the Daniſh 9 206 ainſt king Athel J, i. 10 this 
* 5 to gain intel ence in Ath elft eee W welke, Pre 


uc on the occaſion, 106. 


7 ce an act oF. n v. by Henry wn, . yin. 
Jo cen, ſiſter | of the emperar Winceſlavs, an d queen of: Richard I. her 


ftectual 18 . che Luke! of mo yh in your of fir Simon ft 
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lady of Bean | 
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iſtration diſþ ſpare — oh Ke of Or leans, 336. Motives of her 
. Exibally to Henfy VII. Y d, 
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| — 'of Cleves, is ſent over to 7 we? fo Hear vii. of Raglan, iv. 


202. Henry ſees het privately and is diſguſted wid her, #6, I never- 


n is marzjed by ligh 204. Is divorce from H enry, 2 Her in- 


Ability under this treatment, 210. Refuſes to return ho „ . | 
— lady, davghter of Res duke of York, married to prince Coke of 
Denmark, vii, 204 ſerts with ket bulband. to the prince of 


Orange, 296, Is declared ſucceſſor o the crown on failure © f' che iſſue 


of her ſiſter ary, 319. 
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 faccelefolly againft ide then faſhionable modes of drer, 303, Efpouſes 


the pretenſions of Urban to the papacy, 16. In what manner he fur- 
niſhed his quota of ſoldiers demanded by the king for his expedition 


7 * Wales, 304. Retires to Rome, and his temporalities confiſcated, 


Affiſts at the council of Bari, 13. Recalled by Henry J. 317. 
. Refuſes homage to him, 318. Aſſiſts at a council to debate on the king's 


intended marriage, 16. Acquires the king's confidence, 320. Procures 


an accommodation between the king and his brother Robert, 321. 
Refaſes. to conſecrate the biſhops invefied by Henry, 328. Retires to 


Rome, and his revenues again-confiſcated, 32g, Returns to his monaſ- 
', -. tery in Normandy, i6. Compromiſe with, 76. 333, | | 
Antient hiſtory, cauſes of the uncertainty of, pointed out, i. 1, 19. 


%, Don, prior, of Crato, ' ſolicits aſſiſtance from England to aſſert his 


i pPretenſions to the crown of Portugal, v. 348. Obtains a ſmall fleet, 


349. The expedition fails, 350. 


Antwerp, joyful reception of the Engliſh merchants there, on the renewal 


of commerce with Flanders by Henry VII. iii, 378. A reyolt of thy 
Proteſtants there, againſt the Catholic worſhip, v. 192. The inſurgents 
ſuppreſſed by the prince of Orange, ib. ; SF 


Appeals, from inferior to ſuperior courts, how appointed by the laws of 


Alfred, i. 93. From the barons courts, how regulated by parliament, 
in the reign of Henry III. ii. 223. To Rome, forbid by parliament, 
iv, 112. From chancery to the houſe of peers, firſt came into practice, 
vi. 110, note. F 


| Apprentices of London petition the long parliament, vi. 475» 


Archangel, a paſſage to, diſcovered, and a trade opened with Muſcoyy, v. 


e * | 
_Hreembeldi, a Genoeſe biſhop, farms the ſale of indulgences in Saxony, of 


Magdalen, pope Leo's fiſter, iv. 34. Appoints the preaching of them 


to the Dominicans, i&. See Indulgences, and Luther. 


Arche. the king's fool, loſes his place for exerciſing his wit on archbiſhop 


4 . 


os 


22 


Doeſerts his army at the approac 
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b Laud,. vi. 313. 


Auen, interview between Henry VIII, of England, and Francis I. of 


France, in a plain near, iv. 22, Grand tournament held by them there, 
Arg b., earl of, with his ſon lord Lorn, enters into the affociation of re- 
formets called the e of. the Lind, y. 22. Attends the queen- 

regent in her attempt to ſuppreſs the Proteſtant riots, 27. Signs the new 
- Covenant-of the Congregetion, 30. Enters info a conſpiracy againſt Mary 


* at tirli 1 90. Is forced .to fly into England 7 ee, invited back b 
* Ban Is reconciled to the queen, 98. e 7 


— cf, bis character, vi. 536 Sabſcrihes to the covenant, 1b. 

of Montroſe, vii. 49. Refuſes any 
intimacy; with Charles II. on his arrival in Scotland, 186. Submits to 
n 207, Is tried and executed, 368. ' | 


vii. 169. Eſcapes to Holland, 170. Engages in the duke of Mon- 


1 moath's conſpiracy, 188. Urges Monmouth to rebel againſt James II. 
1, 228,  Invades Scotland, 237. Ig taken and executed, 238, 


Arian, 


e. 
/ 


_— 


"=, carl "of. See Zorn, 1s again condemned for leaüng making. 


N b E K. 


riaer, two burnt durin the reign of James I. vi. 
a Bennet earl 4 made ſecretary of ſtate 9 II. vii. Z 
Becomes one of the cabal minitly, 45 458. His character, 460. Is on: 
to W to treat with Louis XIV. concerning peace the States, 


3 the invincible one of Spain, preparations for the equipment of, v. 
333. Sails from Liſbon, and is ſcattered by a ſtorm, 339. Its ſtrength 
when repaired, 340, Makes an unſucceſsful attack on the Engliſh fleet, 
342. Is attacked and diſconcerted at Calais by the Engliſh” adtniral 
344. Sails northward on its return home, and is deſtroyed by a ftorm, 


1 act and Burgundians, theſe party N N in France explain- 
ed. — the troubles occaſioned thereby, iii. _ | 
Armies, ſtanding, the firſt riſe of, iii, 405. Vhen firſt introdeckd into | 

- England, vii, 360, Number of ſtanding forces kept up from — 
. _ tion to the revolution, viii, 326. 

Sende is perſecuted in the United Provinces, vi. 57. Reken, on 

the opinion of, 166. Is attacked by the houſe of commons, 274. 
Armorica, See Britanxy, - 
Arn, coats of, cuſtom of uſing them firſt introduced into Burope during 
„ "the cruſades, i W368. 

Armſtrong, Sir Thomas, is ſeized and executed without trial, for engaging 
in the duke of Monmouth's conſpiracy, viii. 199. 
Arm, feudal, its diſadvantages, it. 265. Becomes difaled in favour of a 

mercenary one, 266. 

——, parliamentary, firſt raiſed, and the contin 151 to th ohe of 
Eſſex, vi. 490. See its operations under the reſpective generals, E/ex, 
Fairfax, Manchefter, &e, Mutiny of, vii. 85, Forms a military. par- 

lament, 87. Seines tlic king, 88. Chuſes Cromwel general, 90. Is 
marched to St. Albans, 91, , Enters into a negotiation with the parlia- 
ment, 96; "Accuſes the Preſbyterian leaders in parliament of high 
treaſon, 16. Removes to Reading; after obtaining its demands; y. 
Marches back to Hounſlow-heath, where the ſpeakers of the two 
ve, and implore its protection, 101. Arrives in London, and rein- 
2 the ſpeakers, 103. Schemes of, for ſettling the nation, 109. Is 
reduced to obedience by Cromwel, 109. Subdaes the ſcattered; parties 
ol royaliſts, i 20. For its future operations, auen 15 1 
at the reſtoration, 355. 

— . Scots. See Leven, earl of, Leſty, Mentrofe, and Scotland, - 

Arras, James earl of, his pretenſions to the adminiftration of Scotland 
during the minority of Mary, daughter of James V. iv. 232. Oppoſes 
and confines cardinal Beaton, 16. Contracts the infant=queen to prince 
Edward of England, 243, Evades the demand of the ſtipulated hoſ- 
tages, made by Sadler the Engliſh ambaſſador, 234; Attempts to ſeize 

the young queen, but fails, and enters into an accommodationy 23 
Renounces the reformed religion, 240. Attaches himſelf to Beaton in | 

| + oppoſition to Lennox, 241. Forces _— to fly to England, _ 
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ere, 333. Megts at Glaſgow; und ee 


5 3 parliament, vii, 79. 


2 l e or Chace 1 dined by cn Mw . 


"vs 


Aſcus, Anve, cruelly tortured hy Wriothe 
real preſence i in the ecke. Iv, 257»: 18 


Hblg, lord, one of the cala“ winidry, his charafter, Ul- 4587 
.: earl of Shafteſbury. : See Siu 


= % 1 
N * . 
0 L 94 +4 C 2 1 
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the reign of Charles I. vii. 341- 

"Humphry, an infurre&ion in Devonſbim excited and "head 
him, to oppoſe the reformatiop, ir, 330. He is taken by lewd Ry 
and executed, ib, | 


3. 


Ne 
„ 


to inquire into the conduct of 3 * 1% 
firſt who! introduced coaches into Nag kad N 


royaliſts, vii. 260. 


ſely, ch. 


ban wi. _— 


#6, 


ofieft wy 
, Mr. raiſes an, inſprreRtian in the north of England, againſt, 
1 4 under the name 1 7 — Bilgr pon race, iN 17 h. 
loo York, 172. Vork a 
Darcy, #6. K. M — aue of Norfolk, n 
Dim, 13. hs —— 4 174) ls gxecuted, 1) 


angerous authority and prin iples, Us 18. Cauſes 8 
1% eek to he fined, 19 


occaliproof- the tio at. the houſe of. Aliſo Du 


free king, James 


the day fixed for Ee 
Is 9 to ſubmit to * king's a a . 


ſummon it, 322; One ſummoned under the influe 


ſions obtained of the king. 343- Meets by 2 qwn, 17 
with a convention of ſtates, 540. Concurg.in delivering 


dlvines at Weſtminſter, new regulation! 
Votes the divine right of preſbytery, 70. _—_— — 


ment, #6. 


— ns 


6g. - 
bulftar, natural ſon of Edwatd.the. elder, his. reign, 4 10. 
RE. by Alfred, ons of his nobles, 103. Apr ois &. 
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IN D E X. 
ing of Northumberland, 104. His wats agus Sithrie's ſons and the 
- , Seats, 53. His character, 107, 
Mebelzvold, favourite of king Edgar, his treacherous behaviour WAITE, 
min the affair of Elfrida, 124. Killed by Edgar, 125. 
 Mtberton: moor, battle of, between lord Fairfax the parliamentary 
' forces, Vi. 5 / as 
Mihole, earl 3 forms confederacy of Scots nobles, to protect prince 
# — from the attempts of Bothwel, and to puniſh the murderers of his 
45 v. 118. Bothwel eſcapes, and muy refigns herſelf into the 
; hands or the confederacy, 149 
„ lord, heads an inforretion in the weſt, a inſt Henry VII. ws 
374 Defeated at Blackheath, and executed, as 
. Sir Thomas, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, made lord chan- 
., cellor on the reſignation of Sir Thomas More, iv. 110. 
ation, court of, erected for the F of the revenues of the 
ppreſſed monaſteries, iv. 150,  - 
* a German league formed there, againſt Lewis XIV. vin. 207. 
hs 4 # Roman monk, ſent by pope Gregory to preach chriſtianity in 
Britain, i. 33. Aſlifted i in his miſſion by queen Brunehaut, ib. Is fa- 
| yourably received by Ethelbert, king of Kent, 34. His character and 
- Yacceſsful miſhon, 155 Caſes of conſcience propoſed by,'t to the pope, 
36. Created archbiſhop of Canterbury, 37. | 
———  — riar's church, granted to Alaſco and his followers, iv. 307. 
Auguſtus Ceſar, diſſuades his ſucoeſſors from enlarging their empire, i. 6. 
Aa, daughter to the earl of Glouceſter,” m to John, fourth ſon, of 


'* "Henry II. ü. 2. Is divorced by him, 43 8 
iſh near Calais, and taken Pre 


Auray, du Gueſclin, defeated by the Eng 
©" foner, f. 4 . 
| bg? "admiral Bir George, reduces the Engliſh colonies in America to 
'- obedience to the commonwealth, vii. 205. Engages de Ruyter, the 
Dutch admiral, e "His ip taken by the Dutch on the Galloper- 


—fands, 412. 
* Fzincour,' battle of, M. 100. ee eee. 


ners, ib, 104. 
- I Ln "ed — 0 - | : 
| 11292 1 
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\ 1 


BY F N G 7 ON, n bis character, v. 284. Engages i in the 
ſervice of Mary queen of Scots, 285, Enters into a conſpiracy againſt 
the life of Elizabeth, 286, He and his affociates ſeized and executed, 


5 Sir Nicholas, is made one of the council, and lord keeper of the 
* eat ſeal on the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, v. 5. A ſolemn religious 
7 ſputation held before him, 12, Is appointed one of the commiſſioners 

8 2 into the conduct of Mary queen of Scots, 139. Prohibits the 
liament by the queen's order from meddling with any matters of ſtate, 
* 253. Reprimands the commons for their "profumption, at the cloſe. of 


_ this ſeſſion, 18 1. 
& | Bacen, 


ND E A. 


| Facen, lord, remarks on his account of Perkin Warbee, ii. 485. Di 
to the privy council the undutiful expreſſions in the earl of Eſſex's let- 
ters, v. 414. The former friendly patronage afforded him by Eſſex, 

416. By the-queen's order, draws up a narrative of Eſſex's examination 

-. before the council, ;5, His officious aſſiſtance at the trial of Efſex, 428. 

Preſerves Hayward, an author, from the indignation of- queen Elizabeth, 
by his pleaſantry, 457. His ſpeech againſt purveyance, 519. Makes a 
ſpeech in parliament in favour.of an union between England and Scot- 
land, vi. 40. 42. Attempts without ſucceſs to procure an effabliſhment 
for- the cultivation of natural philoſophy, 167. Is diſcovered to have 
taken bribes while chancellor, 109, Is impeached, confeſſes the charge, 
is fined, and committed to the Tower, ib. His writings, and charac- 
ter. 16. Confidered as a philoſopher, and writer, 194. 
Badleſmere, lord, inſults Iſabella, queen to. Edward II. and kills ſome of 
her retinue, ii. 347. Is puniſhed by the king, i5, Is taken at the | 
defeat of the earl of Lancaſter, tried, and executed, 349. ' 1 
Baden, Cerdic, the Saxon, worſted there by the Britons, i. 24. 8 
Bagnal, Sir Henry, the Engliſh general in Ireland, is defeated and killed 
by Tyrone, v. 403. | | ; 
Bajadex, marquis of, and viceroy of Peru, is, with his wife and daughter, 

bunt on board a Spaniſh galleon, by ſome of Blake's ſquadron, vii. 

257. ; | | 
Baillie, of Jerviſwood, his trial and execution on account of the duke of 

Monmouth's conſpiracy, viii. 203. . \ 

Bainhdm, James, cruelly treated by Sir Thomas More, for hereſy, iv. 132. 

Is burnt in Smithfield, 76. Ig 

Baldwin, earl of Flanders, receives Toſti, duke of Northumberland, i, 177. 
Aſſiſts the Norman invaſion, 184. Wat. | 

Balfour, Sir James, deputy governor of Edinburgh caſtle, betrays a caſket 

of queen Mary's leiters to Bothwel into the hands of chancellor Morton, 
v. 144. 4 5 
Baliel, John, his pretenſions of ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland, ii. 
2248. Recognizes the king of England's ſuperiority over Scotland, 256. 
Edward pronounces deciſion in his favour, 258, Swears fealty to 
Edward, who puts him in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, ib. is incenſed by 
the uſurpations of Edward, 259. Forms an alliance with Philip of 
France, 265. Refuſes compliance with the ſummons and demands of 
Edward, 280, Aſſembles an army to oppoſe the attacks of Edward, id. 
Sets Edward at defiance, 281, Swears fealty and makes his ſubmiſſions 
to Edward, on his ſubduing Scotland, 282, Carried priſoner to London, 
and committed to the Tower, 283. Obtains his liberty and retires to 

France, 16. Dies in a private ſation, 16. His character, and a ſum- 

mary view of his conduct, 312. ö 8 | WAN - 

, Edward, ſon of John, the occaſion of his renewing his father's 
pretenſions to the crown of Scotland, ii, 381. Raiſes a force, and is 
joined by divers Engliſh barons, 383. Invades Scotland, #6, 

and kills the earl of Mar, regent, 384. Takes Perth, 386. 1 
crowned at Scone, 16. Is routed by Sir Archibald Douglas, and flies to 
England, ib. Edward III. undertakes to reſtore him, 386, Is reſtored, 


388. 


ttt 
0 baue Scots berelt whetiever the Engliſh king retires, 3b, Res 
7. 7 1 and lives 7 OS 53. ts 


o 


great 12 of — of; by rr king of 
land, i. 40. The large monaſtery of, ed. 
battle of, between Edward II. and Naben Brace King of 


255 5 - Scotland, i. 340. 


| houſe, at Whitehall; when boilt, 1 173. FE 
by the iſland of, when planted by the Engliſh, vi. 188. 
3 > Barebone Praiſe G, a member of Cromwel's parliament, the 64-8 
a ment . Origin of the appellation, 230, 
2 wot 


ui, el eee 
| les, M. een 


* bY . ari 
8 ue X1V. viii. 207, more. 
dDaard, lecturer of St. Sepulchre's, prays for the queen 's converſion, and 


ed repovet by the kigh=commiſhoi court for it, vi. 295. | 
> Batnes, Dr. procures Lambert to be accuſed for denying the real preſence 


© in the euchariſt, iv. 190. Is himſelf burnt, 212. 


f | * | Il among them, ii, 43. Intimidated by John, and Ro 


, baitle of, between Edward IV, and the earl of Warwic, fi. 249. 
Barons, of England, the firſt indications of a regular aſſociation and pl of 
in 
his Norman wars, 3. Deſert him, and return to England, © Ac- 
- "uſed and fined by him on his return, 54. Again refuſe to i "him in 
France, 74. Their ſituation and diſcontents under John, 78. Exhorted 
by  cardioal-Langton to inſiſt on a renewal of the charter of liberties 
* by Henry I. 79, Confederate for that purpoſe at St. Edmond's 
urys ib. Make a formal demand of the renewal from John, 80. Ap- 
to: the pope, 81. Aſſemble their retainers, 16. Deliver to the 
jog a liſt of their demands, ib. Chuſe Robert Fitzwalter for their ge- 
2 on the king's retuſal, 83. Commence hoſtilities againſt John, 84. 
© Obtain the great charter from him; 16. The chief heads of this char- 
ter, 85. Remarks upon it, 87. John makes farther concefions for ſe- 


| "3 brit of this grant, 89. Lift of the conſervators of this charter, go. 


+ The" charter annulled by the pope, 92. Langton refuſes to publiſh the 
pop bull of excommonication againſt them, b The king takes Ro- 
= 0G Geer from them, and the cruel devaſtation of the country by both par- 
ies, 93. Thoſe in the north ally with Alexander kin Scotland, 94. 
The reſt offer the kingdom to Lewie, ſon of Philip of France, ib. Give 

"hoſtages to Philip for their fidelity, 95. Are diſguſted at Lewis's beba- 

x Fer. 96. Their conteſt ſoſpended by che death of John, 97. The 

of their power, and the nature of military ſervice explained, 102. 

A view of their civil offices, 109. Their power over their vaſſals, 110. 
el * power of their courts, 111. Their uſual way of life, 16. Their 
in parliament, 1. The nature of their courts, 117. Ex- 


1 kind. of — thority, 7138. More arbitravy i in 1 * 
pective 
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| n kings, 1b. Obtaän a hew charter of b 
betties from Henry III. 146. And a confirmatioa of it, 147. Obtain 
_ a charter of foreſts, 15. Ar: recovered from their foreigh alliance by tds 
judicions endeavours of the earl of Pembroke, protector of the tealm, 2.48, 
Conclude a peace with him, ” ar Their commotions on the death of 
the err 182. uſe to ſurrender their ſurtreſſts inte t 
king's hands, 156. Conſederate againſt Hubett de Burgh, d Ne- 
_ conciliation effected by the prelates, 46. Procure the diſmiſſon r Hu 
bert, 160, Combine apaiaſt bis ſucceſſor the biſhop of Wincheſter; 16. 
- Confederate- with Simon de Montfort, earl! of r, x82. - Ales © 
ble in- parliament dreſſed jnfarmour, 183. A ſopreme-council-of Cu. 
ty-four choſen by, in parliament, at Oxford, to negulate a | 34 
ib. | Regulations formed by this coancil, 184. eooncil combiae ta, — 
perpetuate their authority, 186, Im poſe an oath of obediente d thitm 
on the whole nation, 16. Appoint a cammitee of equal-authority with 
liament, to act in the intervals between the ſeſions of pattiamedyy 487. 
| Send and propoſe the oath of obedience to the proviſions of Oxford; wt; 
| Richard king of the Romans on his intended viſit to England, idjd. 
ay people — be — of my — wt The knights 
* ſhires appeal to prince ard againk their proceedings, wh + 
trivial ordinances, 189. e pope diſineli | 197. 
pope abſolves Henry and the vation ſrom their dach; to them, 10 Ta 
. parliament empowers Henry to reſume the anthbtity ont of tit handle, 
1g. They confegerate with the each of Leiceders 19g. Tndriſos:the 
| biſhops who publiſhed the pope's abſolution, 197. war vn oe 
king, 198. Reduce him to comply again with the; provifantof Oxford, . 
199. Their diſputes with Heory referred to the arbitration of fie i 
king of France, 200. Lewis decides: in fayour of Henry 20. beg 
teject | Lewis's deciſion, and take arms, ibid. Aſſociste with Fic 
| Richard the mayor, and the citizens of London, 202, Mutual -hoſtili- + 
ties by them and the king's army, 203. Defeat Henry at, Lewis} und +». _ 
take bim priſoner, 205, Another appeal to arbitration, -206., "Are il 
treated by Leiceſter, 207, Their army defeated. at 1 
. earl of Leiceſter killed, 2 16. The lenity of — — 24% = 
Prohibited to appear in parliament without being particularly fſummenedby 8 
_ ,- writ, 269. The diſtinctiops among, ibid. Confirm the two charters in 
parliament, which are alſo confirmed by Edward L in Flanders, 29t. 
- Obtaid a limitation of foreſts, 293. Obtain a full, free, and-final conf: 
mation of the two charters, 294. Are allowed by Edward I. t entail 37 
| theip eſtates, 3a 1. Are diſguſted at the attachment of Edward II. to 
Piers Gavaſtoan, 329. A confederacy of, ſotmed by Thomae eat of 
Lancaſter, agaiaſt Gavaſton, 331. Precute his baniſhments id. - 
cure the authority of government to be voſted in a junto, 33 3« Seine 
Gavaſtoo, and put him to death, 336. The king's rage on this murder, . = 
ib. He is reconciled to them, ib. Inſiſt on a tene wal of the ordinances 
- after the defeat at Rannockburn, 342. They combine te ruin dh, De- 
Lan, 344- Caules of de eee ee peremporily 
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| : detwand a diſmifhon of Deſpenſer, 13. Obtain of the ch Gb 
tence of forfeiture, and perpetual exile againſt the Deſpenſers, 346. They 


- join the invaſion of Iſabella, 353. Murder Deſpenſer, the father, at 
„ Briſtol, 356. Are diſcontented with Richard II. iii. 15. Ancient and 
modern nobility, their ways of life contraſted, 400. 

4 that title invented by the earl of Galiibary, and fold to fopply king 


James with money, vi. 71s 
Bartholomew, wage of the Hogonots at Paris, on the eve of that fe- 


v. 2 

Barton, a Scotſman, obtains letters of mark of James IV. againſt the Por- 
tugueze, but commits piracies on the Eugliſh, iii. 425. Is deſtroyed by 

tze Engliſh admirals, 16. 
w—— Elizabeth, commonly called the holy maid of Kent, her byteriea 
fits attributed to inſpiration, i iv. 135. Is engaged by Maſters and Bo ODE 
to carry on the impoſture, ibid. Confeſſes the artifice, and is pun 

Dall I Czar of Micory,” the cauſe and particulars of his treaty 

ohn; Czar © and parti © 

. ueen Elizabeth, v. 478. The privileges by him ante to the 
- Engliſh, revoked by his ſon Theodore, ib. 

Baftardy, diſputes between the civil and eccleſiaſtical courts concerning, in 
the reign of Henry III. ii. 222, - Memorable reply of the nobility to the 
prelates on this occaſion, ib, 

Baſtwick, a phyſician, is cruelly ſentenced by the 306. 
His ſentence reverſed by the commons, 377, See 


Bulle, trials by, allowed by Henry ll to be evaded, by ape 0 ju 


i, 40. 
P's 9 bee under the names of te places where they mer repel 


. fought. 
| Batth abbey, foonded by William the conqueror, i. 237. 35 
© . Bavaria, duke of, defeats the elector palatine at Prague, vi, 164: ' Pab- 
liſhes the ban of the empire againſt the elector, and conquers the upper 
Palatinate, 112. Obtains the electoral dignity, 123. 
Dasdriceurr, governor of Vacouleurs, ns to by John D'Arc, ſends her 
do king Charles VII. iii. 143. 
| iu. 114. 
Bayonne, IL AA CIP Hogonots, planned at a eig 5 
v. 93. See Medicir, Catherine de; Philip of Spain, &c. 
Beaten, primate of Scotland, made a cardinal, iv, 231. Is accuſed of forg- 
ing che will of James V. 5. Joins the intereſts of the queen dowager, 
and obtains of the government, 232. Is confined by the earl 
of Arran, his competitor for the adminiſtration, 233. Recovers his 
| Hberty, and cabals with the clergy, againſt Arran, ib. Procures the 
retinue of the Engliſh ambaſſador to be inſulted, to occaſion a rupture be- 3 
b tween the two crowns, 234. Applies to France for ſuccours, 16. Attaches 
Himſelf to Arran, 241. Cauſes Wiſhart the reformer to be apprehended 4 
| Eat by Hears Vu of hon: 2 r 
- tefted by Henry VIII. of England, * | 
* | Beauchamp, 
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Brauchamp, of Holt, lord, ſs condemned for treaſon; iii. 22. Was the firſt 

peer created by patent, 60. 

Beanfort duke of, the French admiral, miſſes the Dutch flee, and eſcapes 
the Englith, vii. 414, 

Beaumont, lord, the motive 5 his engaging Edward, Baliol to renew his fas. 
ther's-pretepſions to the ctown of Scotland, ii. 382. \ 

Beauvais,' biſhop of, taken priſoner in battle, by Richard I. ii. 32. His 
coat of :mail ſarcaſtically ſent to the Pope, who claimed him, 18. 1s ſet 

at liberty by John; 42 

| * biſhop of, * for the rial of Joan bo fue for ſorcery iii. 
156. 

Berter. See Thomas 4 cb 2 : 

| Bedford, duke of, brother to Henry v. left ks bim regent of France, iii. 
116.  Appoibted by parliament, protector or guardian of England, during 
the minority of Henry VI. 124. His character, ib. Eſpouſes the 
princeſs of Burgundy, 127. Conſiderations on which he formed his 
conduct in France, 16. Treaty at Amiens, 16. Reſtores and forms an 
- Alliance with james I. king of Scotland, 129. His great ſucceſſes. over 
the French, 16. Raiſes — ſiege of Crevant, z6, Defeats the earl of 
Buchan at Varneuil, 1315 His ſuccours intefcepted by Glouceſter, and. 
applied to his private diſputes, 1 34. His ineffeQual endeavours to com- 
cn his : brother's. quarrels,: 135. Reconciles Glouceſter and the 

iſhop of Wincheſter, 1 Situation of affairs in France at his return, 146, 
- Reduces the duke of Britanny to maintain the treaty: of Troye, 137. 
His prudent condudt on the ſueceſſes of Joan D'Arc, 1152, His ſupplies 
ſtom England fail, 153. Perſuades the biſhop. of Wincheſter to lend 
dim ibe men he was eendaBings into Bobemia, 16. His prudent caution 
in ayoiding an action with Charles, ib. Gets young Henry VI, crowned 
at Paris, 154. His cruel proſecution of Joan H Are, 155. Bad ſituation 
of the Engliſh affairs in France; 159. Death uf the daches of Bedford, 
and its cotiſequences, ib. Agrees to a congreſs: at Arras, 161. The 
= miniſters leave the congreſs, Which is n without them, 
Dies, 16 * 

———, Ruſſel, var of, is ſent over to Boulogne, to negociate peace with 
Henry II. of France, i iv. 342. Suppreſſes Sir Peter Carew's inſurredion 
in Devobſhire, 388. Is made one of the council on the acceſſion of queen 
Elizabeth, v. 5. Is ſent by Elizabeth to mch at the baptiſm of . 
James of Scotland, 100. 

, ——, earl of, is ſent by the limo with Gm apainſt the marquis 
of Herzford,, vi,.503- Deſerts to the king at Oxford, 529. 

Bedlee his character, viii. 79. His narrative of Godt: murder, and 
. the popiſh plot, 80. His narrative publiſhed, 82. Cnc ſtances of his 


Bal, Dr. ialligates an inſurreQion againſt foreign artificers in London, iv 


Bull," Robert, a puritan member, makes a motion 3 in the houſe of commons 
_ againſt a monopoly, v. _ [s en e nnn lor his 


e 180. | 
Vor, VIII. | A 4 anni, 
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BinediAinti, an Italian order of monks deſcribed, ü „ en 
Benefices, how they firſt came into the hands of lay men, iv. 183. 
Benevolences, when firſt levied, iii. 58. mes, 407. 2 — VII. VIE. -350- 
The power of leyying eſtabliſhed by parliament, 367. 

Bennet. See Ar | 

Bentiwvoglia, cardinal, bis remark on the — — . vis! — 

Berengaria, davghter of Sanchez, king of Navarre, married to Richard I. 

| of England, at Cyprus, and attends ou on the cruſade, ii, 12 

| Berkeley, lord, Edward II. delivered into his cuſtody, jointly with Mautra- 

vers and Gournay in rotation, ii. 358. The king murdered by the two 
latter, during his confinement by fickneſs, 369. 

judge, is ſeized upon the bench, by arder of the houſe of commons, 
on account of Hambden's trial, vi. 373. 

Berkflead, one of the king's judges, is ſeized in Holland, brought home, 
and executed, vi. 380. 

Bermudas, when firſt fled by — 2 a Ege a 

Bernard, St. preaches a cruſade, and eng nit, i. 

Benicia, the Saxon kingdom 1 in Britain, by whom founded, i i. 26. *. 
Northumber/and. ne 

Berths, deen of \Kent, her zeal for the propagation of Chriſtianity, 

| i. 3 2. 

Basel, taken by afſeult by Edward I. and the garriſon rater the ſword, 
ii. 281. 

Bible, a tranſlation of made by Tindal the reformer, iv. my | Bino 

Tonnſtab's artificeito-enable Tindal to make a more correct tranſlation, 15. 

Debates in convocation concerning the ex pediency of a tranſlation for 

- the oſe of the people, 151. A tranſlation finiſhed and printed at Paris, 
154. Single copies only allowed to be chained in ſome churches, with 
reſtrictions as to reading it, 177. Granted to every family, 200. The 
iſſue of it probibired to — lower claſſes of — rns 

Bicdcca, battle of, between' marſhal Lautret and the Imperialifts, iv. 42. 

Biged, Hugh, dis artifce to bring ihe archbiſhop of Canterbury to counte- 

nance the pretenſions of king Stephen, i. 352. Preparing to revolt 
sgaigſt Hetty II. is reduced to ſurrender his caſtles, 9 

, Rot, earl of Norfolk, See Norfolk. [74 

2 3 a prieſt, embraces the reformation, iv. 15 Iv bene in 

\ » Noe | 
Biron, lord, commands the forces four from Ireland to Charles L and te- 

d veer-Cheſhire, Vii. 7. His forces difperſed by Fairfax, 10. 

Bibop Fogliſh, ſubſcribe'the conſtitutions! of -Clarendon, i. 495; Their 

poſition to the®pope's levies for the cruſade againſt REL i . 173. 

- Are forced to ſubmit-on the menace of excommunication, 174. Their 

election appointed by parliament to be by cong# delire, or letters patent 

from the ing, without recourſe to Rome, iv. 118. "Take: out new 
commiſſions from the crown, 119. Are kindly received by queen Eli- 

- zaberh, at her acceſſion, excepting Bonner, v. 3. Become diſguſted at 

her ſteps toward reſtoring the proteſtant religion, and refuſe 6fficiting at 
the coronation, 8. The nomination of, annexed to we rr Wien 

a7 Va 4 | > other 
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other powers relating to them, 12. Degraded for refufing the oath of 
ſupremacy, 15. Begin to de ſlighted in parliamentary proceedings, vi. - 

384. A meeting of wwelye, preſent a proteſtation to the king and 
peers, againſt their injurious treatment, 465. Are impeached by | 
commons, ſequeſtered from parliament, and confined, 35. e 


3 ao their votes paſſed, 479. Epiſcopal _— aboliſhed, vii. 50. 
he ſurvi vors re-adumtted to their ſeats, at the reſtoration, 362. Are 
 reſtored'to their ſeats in parliament, 372. How excluded from fitting 
in che houſe of lords, on capital trials, viii: 109; Their right of voting 
in the caſe of the earl of Danby conteſted by the commons, tb. Four 
catholic biſhops conſecrated, 262. Six, with the primate, committed 
to the Towet for petitioning: James II. againſt the declaration of indul- 
gence, 269. Are tried, 270. Acquitted, 271. pots 

Biſboprics, fix new ones erected by Henry VIII. iv. 183. Es 

Black, miniſter of St. Andrews, his opinion of kings, and manner of ptay- 
ing ſor the u, vi. 97. | 4 | | 

—, book of the exchequer, its origin, ii. 267 note. | . 

Blackheath, battle of, between the lord Daubeney and the Corniſh rebels, 

ii. 375. N | LORA 

Blake, Tara, his riſe and abilities in the navy, vii. 204. Put ſues and 

haraſſes prince Rupert's fleet, i. | Quarrels with Tromp, the Dutch 
admiral, in Dover road, 212. Engages Tromp, ib. Falls upon the 
Dutch herring buſſes, 213. In conjunction with Bourne and Pen, de- 
ſeats De Witte and De Ruyter, 214. Ts worſted by Tromp and De 
Ruyter, 16. Engages Tromp for three days, arid defeats him, 215. 
Defeats Tromp in an engagement of two days continuance, 245; At- 
tacks and ſeizes a ſquadron of French ſhips, 249; His ſucceſſes in the 
Mediterranean, 253. The Spaniſh galleons, taken and deſtroyed by 
part of his ſquadron, 257. Burns a Spaniſh fleet in Santa Cruz harbour, i 
258. His death and „ id. | & 

Bleed, the cireulation of, when, and by whom diſcovered, vii; 347. 

— of Chriſt; a relique ſhewn at Hales in Glouceſterſhire, the arcifice of, 

' - expoſed, iv. 180. | 
—— diſbanded officer, eſcapes to England, after the defeat of his in- 
tended iaſurrection at Dublin, by the duke of Ormond, vii, 447 

Seizes Ormond at London, with intent to hang bim at Tyburn, 469. 

Forms a deſign of ſeizing the regalia, but is taken in the attempt, 4-04 
Obtains the king's pardon, with the grant of an eſtate, 471, 

Blere heath, battle of, between the earl of Saliſbury and lord Audliey, i. 
203. | 

. her ſucceſſes againſt the Romans, i. 8. Defeated, g. | 

Bother, 'Joan, or Joan of Kent, the doctrines propugaretb7/ hee iv. 3246 

_ King Edward VI. very unwilling to conſent to Her execution, 7/74, Is 
burnt, ibid. | | 8 8 8 

Bocking, Dr. canon of Canterbury, engages in the Impoſture of the holy 


maid of Kent, iv, 135. Confeſſes the ſcheme and. is . 137. 

Boctlaad, and Folkland, in the Saxon tenures, explained, i. 229. 

Belemia, the blind king of, Killed at the battle of Crecy, ii. 436. His 
ereſt and motto aſſumed by _ Edward, 16. The ftates of, take 
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- arms againſt the houſe of Auſtria, vi. 101. Offer their crown to Frede- 
ric elector palatine, 102. Frederic defeated by the duke of Bavaria, 
104. The reformed religion ſeverely oppreſſed there, 112. See Fre- 
_ ferric. > 4 zh; $5, hai, 
N bun, Humphrey de. See Bares. þ £090: 
leyn, lady Anne, ber character and family, iv, 78. Attracts the notice 
of Henry VIII. 29. Is prepoſſeſſed againſt cardinal Wolſey, 91. Con- 
tributes to his diſgrace, 93. Is inclined toward the doftrines oſ the re- 
formation, 100. . marchioneſs of Pembroke, and married to 
Fleury, 111. Birth of the princeſs Elizabeth, 113. Favours the refor- 
1 mers, 129. Is brought to bed of a dead fon, and loſes Henry's affections, 
134. The king becomes jealous of her free behaviour, 155. ls calum- 
- "© "mated by her ſiſler- in- law the viſcounteſs of Rochford, ib. Is committed 
to the Tower with ſome of her attendants, and her brother Rochford, 157. 
Confeſſes ſome innocent levities, 3. Her, letter to the king, 454, 1s 
tried by a jury of peers, 159. Condemned, 160. Her marriage an- 
nulled, i5. Reaſon given by the parliament, for annvlling her marriage, 
163. Is executed, 161. Reflections on her fate, ibid. Is attainted by 
© parliament, and the princeſs Elizabeth illegitimated, 164. 
Bombay, the fort of, yielded to Charles II. as part of the dowry with the 
_ princeſs Catharine of Portugal, vii. 358. air allen 
Fa 49) of Savoy made archbiſhop of < Canterbury, by Henry III. ii. 163. 
he king's repartee to bim, 1798. 


Boniface, VIII. pope, his character, ii. 284. Prohibits, by a. bull, all 
Princes from levying taxes on the clergy, without his conſent, 285. At 
* whoſe ſolicitation this bull was procured, ib. The differences between 
© Philip of France, and Edward I. of Eogland, referred to his deciſion, 
25397. His award between them, 2b. _ Writes to Edward to engage him 


to deſiſt from his attempts 2 Scotland, 307. Ltd 
"Bonner, made biſhop of Here ford, iv. 189. - Firſt oppoſes, but afterwards 
a acquieſces in the ſleps toward reformation. by the protector and regency, 
. during the minority of Edward VI. 292. Is deprived of his ſee and 
* confined, for aſſerting the real preſence, 322. Is releaſed by queen Mary, 
374. Is employed by Gardiner to perſecute the reformers, which he 
* with brutal cruelty, 413. Degrades archbiſhop Cranmer, 429. 
Is ill received by queen Elizabeth at her acceſſion, v. 323232 ñ 
'Bonnivet, admiral of France, is ſent ambaſſador to England by Francis J. 
iv. 13. Courts the confidence of cardinal Wolſey, ib. Is ſent to invade 
Milan, 53. Blockades.tbe city, 45. I oo 
Boot, heretical, a proclamation iſſued againſt, rendering it capital to keep 
any ſuch, iv; 419. Tandy | . 
Booth, Sir George, enters into a conſpiracy to reſtore Charles II. vii. 300. 
© "Seizes Cheſter, 301. Is routed and taken priſoner by general Lambert, 
302. Isfet Ander by parliament, 320. TRI 
. Boroughs, Engliſh, why ſo dependent on great men, among the Saxons, i. 
205. Their ſtate at the time of the Norman conqueſt, ii. 117, Repre- 
- ſentatives of, firſt ſent We 210. See Carporation s. 
N. . of, een Sir Andrew Harcla and Thomas earl of 
Laacaſter, ii. 348. N RY EE | 


* 


Bor holder, his office according to Alfred's inſtitution, i. 1 HIP 
Beſcobel. Charles II. ſecreted there, after the battle of Worceſter, vii, 95. 
Boſworth field, battle of, between Richard III. and Henry earl of Rich- 
mond, iii. 294. a oath 9 
Bothawell, earl of, diſtinguiſhes himſelf againſt the army of the proteſtant 
aſſociation in Scotland, called the Congregation of the Lord, M 33. 6 
concerned with the marquis of Elbeut im a debauch, and riot, at the houſe 
of Aliſon Craig, which the chorch takes cognizance of, 52. Becomes 
the favourite of Mary, and intercedes for Rizzio's mutderers, 99. 4 
character of him, 103. Reports ſpread of his intimacy with the queen, 
ib. Is ſuſpected of murdering the king, 197, Is charged with the mur- 
der by the earl of Lenox, 108. Is tried and acquitted, 109. ls recom- 
mended by the nobility, as a huſband for Mary, 110. Seizes the queen, 
by concert with her, to oblige her to marry him, 111. Is divorced from 
his former wife, 112. Is made duke of Orkney, 113. See Orkney. 
., earl of, deſcended from a natural ſon of James V. is expel ed 
Scotland for treaſonable attempts, and is protected by queen Elizabeth, 
v. 372. Forfeits Elizabeth's favour, and dies in exile, 73. : 
— bridge, battle of, between the duke of Monmouth, and the Scots 
covenanters, viii. 116. | n 
Boucbain, taken by the duke of Orleans, viii: 21. do 
Bovines, battle of, between Philip king of France, and the emperor Otho, 
i. - a | | 
Fr bo fiege of, by Henry VII. iii. 354. Is taken by Henry VII. iv. 
247. Is ſurrendered to the French, 342. | 
Bourbon, Charles duke of, conſtable of France, his character, iv. 50. Re- 
jects propoſals of marriage made to him by Louis of Savoy, mother of 
Francis I. 3. Revolts againſt Francis, and enters into the emperors ſer- 
vice, ib. Battle of Pavia, and captivity of Francis, 57. Conquers the 
Milaneſe, 69. Attacks Rome, aud is killed in ſcaling the walls, 76, * 
Bourehier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, crowns Henry VII, ij. 315. 
Bowes, Sir Robert, makes an incurſion into Scotland, and is defeated by the 
lords Hume and Huntley, iv. 228, | | o - 
Boyle, his improvements in natural philoſophy, viii, 333. EY 
Brabangons, account of theſe banditti, i. 438. Occatonally employed by 
princes, ib. A number of them engaged by Henry II. 2gainft his fons, 
ib, Two of them left governors of Normandy by John, on his retiring 
from thence to England, ii. 53. | | 
Bradoc-down, battle of, between the royaliſts, and Ruthven the partiament 
general, vi. 516. a 4 6 pi 
Bradſhaw, a lawyer, is appointed prefident of the court for the trial of 
Charles I. vii, 136. His reply to the king's objections to the authority 
of the court, 139. Sentences the king, is. Is named one of the coun- 
cil of ſtate, 158. ere 8 
Brandenburg, elector of, takes part with the United Provinces agaioſt 
Louis XIV. vii. 499. Commands the German troops, and is chaſed 
. . from Colmar by Turenne, viii. 10. Drives the Swedes out of hh terri- 
E 5 300;-&y As | Aa 
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_ tories, 19, Is obliged to reſters his acquiſitions, by the treaty of Nime. 
Hendon, ir Charles, favourite of Henry VIII. created duke of Suffolk for 
_ -* his ſervices at the battle of Flowden, iii, 440. See Suffolk, | 

Brauſe, William de, his wife and ſon ſtarved to death in priſon, for an im+ 


prodent reflection on king John, ii, 66, e 
read, the aſſize of, hdw ſettled in the 3 5th year of Henry III. ii. 224. 
reda, negociations there, between Charles II. and the Scots commiſſion» 
ers, Vii. 173. Treaty of peace there, between the Engliſh, Dutch and 
French, 419. 
Brehon law or euſtom in Ireland, explained, vi, 58. Is aboliſhed, 594 
- Brembre, Sir Nicholas, his unjuſt trial and execution, iii. 20, 
Breteuil, William de, treaſurer to William Rufus, forced to deliver up his 
' ebarge to Henry, William's ſucceſſor, i. 313. 2 | 
Bretigni, treaty of, between Edward [1], and France, ii. 469. 
Bribery, the fili inſtance of being practiſed toward members of parliament, 
vi. 305. A bribe given to a mayor for an election, with the probable 
"reaſon for it, v. 183, note. 8 1 
vary attacked and ſeized by the Flemiſh exiles, v. 114. 
Briftol, when firſt erected into a biſhopric, iv. 183. Is beſieged and taken 
by prince Rupert, vi. 522, | 
, Digby, earl of, ſent ambaſſador to Spain, by James I. to con- 
© clude the Spaniſh match, vi. 125. His favourable accounts of the pro- 
greſs of the treaty, 127. His negociations obſtructed by Buckingham's 
. e the prince to Spain, 136. Is diſgraced on coming home, 147. 
3 in the reign of Charles, and in return impeaches Bucking- 
8 * 215. ' ; ' 
— earl of, impeaches the chaycllor Clarendon in the houſe of lords, 
a VII. 2% ets 
Pritais, by whom firſt peopled, i. 2, 471, The manners and government 
of the inhabitants. previous to the landing of Cæſar, 3; Their religion, 
4. Invaded by Julius Cæſar, 6. How regarded and treated by his ſuc- 
ceſſors, ib, Caractacus defeated, 7, Boadicea defeated, 8, Its ſub- 
jection effected by Julius Agricola, 9. Abandoned by the. Romans, 11. 
Haraſſed by the Pits and Scots, 12, Aſſiſted by the Romans in rebuild- 
ing Adrian and Severus's wall, and finally deſerted by them, 13. Why 
© they were unable to reſiſt the Pitts and Scots, 16. Their third applica- 
tion to Rome for aſſiſtance ineffectual, 14, Conjectures as to their civil 
ernment, when left by the Romans, 15, Invite the Saxons over, 16. 
re ſubjected by theſe auxiliaries, 19. Some of. them take refuge, 
and ſettle in Britanny in France, 21. Conſequences of their being over» 
run by the Saxons, 27, See England. 9 
8 Frilanq, by whom ſettled, i, 21. For Arthur duke of, ſee Abu. For 
Conan, ſee Conan. The Britons chaſe Alice for their ſovereign, on the 
murder of Arthur by his uncle John king of England, ii, 48. They 
apf eal to Philip, who judges John to have forfeited all his poſſeffions in 
France, 49. Gay de Thouare, who governs for his daughter Alice, be- 
- Ipg Jealous of Philip's power, joins With John, $5» Conteſts ir 
9 | heh, 5 ö les 
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Charles de Blois, and the count de Mouneford, for the poſſeſſion af that 
Datchy, ii. 416. State of, at the time of | Heory, VII. of England, iii. 
335- Phe barons incite an invaſion by the king of France, 336. Af 


led too late by the Engliſh, 345+ Cauſe of their domeſtic dilſentions, © 


46. The young dutchefs to Maximilian, 16. Annexed to France 
by marriage, 349. | a | ; 
Britanny, duke of, accedes to the treaty of Trove, iii. 127. His intereſt, 

how cultivated by the duke of Bedford. 56, Withdraws from the Bog» 
liſh- intereſt, 136. Created conſtable of France, i6. Forced by the 
duke of Bedford to renounce his new alliance, 1 37, 
——, Francis II. duke of, his chara der, iii. 335. His favourite Peter 
Landius put to _— the nobles, ib. Protects Lewis duke of Otleans 
at his court, who forms a party there, _ points Orleans to 
= the invaſion of the king of — ——— to fly, 337. 
is anſwer to the offer of mediation by Henry VII. 341. His fortune 
ruined, and his death, 343. ITE 
, Anne ducheſs of, married by proxy to Maximilian king of the 
Romans, iii. 346. Preſſed to a marriage with the king of France, 349. 
'The dutchy abnexed to the crown of France by this marriage, ib. 
Broke, lord, a parliament general, account of his death, vi. 5144. 
Brook-houſfe committee, inquiry into their conduct toward Charles II. vii. 
455. 1. * a * P * 
R into his conduct, in the engagement between the duke 
of York and Opdam the Dutch admiral, vii. 43. | | 
#ruce, Robert, his claim of ſucceſſion io the crown of Scotland, how 
_ - founded, ii. 248. Acknowledges the claim of Edward I. as ſuperior lord 
of Scotland, 256. His claim to Scotland rejected by Edward, in favour 
of Baliol, 258. Countenances the revolt of William Wallace, 300. 
Bruce, Robert, the younger, ſerves in the Engliſh army, at the battle of 
Falkirk, ii. 305. His conference with William on the banks of Caron, 
16. ls gained over to the Scots intereſt by Wallace, 306. Succeeds to 
- His. father's pretenſions to the crown of Scotland, 312. Opens his de- 


7 


figns in confidence to John Cumming the late regent, 313. Is betrayed 


by Cumming, 314. Retreats to Scotland, 13. His declaration to the 
Scots nobility, #6, Kills Cumming, 316. Routs the Engliſh, and is 
crowned at Scone, 317. Is defeated by Aymer de Valence, id. Re- 


duces the caſtles, and is acknowledged by the whole country, 337. 


The prudent difpoſition of his forces, againſt the appearance of Ed- 


 ward's army, 339. Defeats Edward at Bannockburn, 340. His inde - 


pendency by his victory, 341. Makes an unfucceſfsful expedi- 
tion to Ireland, 342. Repulſes an attempt of Edward, and concludes a 
truce with him for thirteen years, 350. Invades England on the death 
of Edward II. 372. Concludes a treaty with Mortimer, 376. Dies, 

and is ſuci dy his ſon David. See David. 

. David, ſucceeds his father, Robert, in the kingdom of Scotland, 

and left under the guardianſhip of the earl of Murray, ii. 381. Is diſ- 


turbed by the pretenſions of Baliol, 382. The regency committed to 


the earl of Marre, on Murray's death, 383. Is ſent to France on the 


conqueſt of Scotland by Edward Baliol, 385. Is recalled to Scotland, 
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439. Invades England during Edward's abſence, ib. Is taken priſaner 
dy queen Philippa, 440; Recovers his liberty, 461. | 
Buchan, earl of, defeats the duke of Clarence at Baugé in Anjou, iii. 114. 
. Rewarded with the office of conſtable of France, ib. | Defeated and 
killed by the duke of Bedford at Verneuil, 132. 4 
Puchanan, George, aſſ ots in the hearing the cauſe of Mary queen of Scot*, 
before the Eoꝑliſh commiſſioners, v. 134. j | r. . 
Buckingbam, duke of, barangues the people in favour of the duke of Glou- 
© -cefter's pretenſions to the crown, iii. 278. Offers the crown to him as 
à popular tender, 279. His pedigree and family connexions, 282. 
- Created conſtable, with other emoluments, 283. Becomes diſcontented, 
and ſorms ſchemes againſt Richard, 284. Raiſes forces, but is diſap- 
pointed by great rains, 289, Tried and executed, ib. 4-436 
. duke of, offends cardinal Wolſey, iv. 27; Is tried and executed 
- for indifcree: expreſſions againſt Henry VIII. 18. Was the laſt who en- 
joyed the office of conſtable, 28. | | | 
e——, George-Villiers, created duke of, vi. 79. Is made lord - bigh 
. admiral, 6. His character, 128. Perſuades prince Charles to a jour- 
ney to Madrid, 129. His boiſterous importunity with James to gain his 
conſent, 131. His behaviour odious to the Spaniards, 136. Affronts 
Olirarez the Spaniſh miniſter, 55, Determines to break off the treaty of 
marriage, 137. Miſrepreſents the affair to parliament, 140. Cabals with 
- the puritans, 142. Procures the treaſurer Middleſex to be impeached, 144. 
Begins to loſe the King's favour, 146. Prevails on the king to ſend Briſtol 
to the Tower on his return, 147. Remarks on his character, and its in: 
fluence on parliamentary conduct, 201. Is impeached by the earl of Briſ- 
tol, 215. And by the commons, 16. 1s choſen chancellor of the uni- 
| "»verlity of Cambridge, 217. Makes love to the queen of France, 234+ 
Is rivalled by cardinal Richliev, 14. Determines to engage England ip 
- a war with France, 16. Commands a fleet ſent to aſſiſt the Rochellers, 
who refuſe to admit him, 236. His indiſcreet attack of the iſle of Rhee, 
- #6, ls forced to return, ib. Is aſſaſſinated by Felton at Portſmouth, 261. 
Remarks on his Spaniſh negociation, 571, 2 
— Villiers doke of, adviſe Charles II. to accept the terms offered 
by the Scots commiſſioners at Breda, vii. 175, Is the only courtier al- 
lowed to attend Charles in Scotland, 193. Aims at a comprehenſion 
with the preſbyterians, and a toleration of other ſeas, 453 · ls one of 
the cabal miniſtry, 458. His character, 459. Goes over to France, to 
concert the war againſt the States, 465. Lord Oſſory's ſpeech to bim, 
on Blood's at: empt on the duke of Ormond, 470, Is ſent to Holland to 
treat with Louis XIV, about peace with the States, 492. Is examined. 
on his conduct at the bar of the houſe of commons, 5 12. Is diſmiſſed 
from the mmiſtry, viii, 10. Fayours, in conjunction with Algernon Sidney 
and others, the intrigues of France, and receives bribes from that court, 43, 
note. | Introduces the manufacture of glaſs from Venice, 348. Character 
of his Rehearſal, 36 3. | 
Jullion, and foreign coin, when firſt allowed to be exported, viii. 329, 
Burchet, Peter, a puritan, wounds captain Hawkins by millake, inſtead of 


Hatton, Elizabeth's fayourite, v. 455+ Ab 
r 8 Zargen, 
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| Burdet, The mas, eruel execution of, in the reign of Edward IV. if. 261. 
Burgos of corporations, when firſt ſummoned to parliament, ii, 210. 
The- principles that operated to their forming one body of the 1egillaturey | 

with the repreſentatives of counties, 277. 

Burgundians and Armagnacs,” import of thoſe difinAions in France, and 
the troubles occaſioned by, iii. 94. 104. 

Burgundy, John duke of, diſputes the adminiſtration of 'affvirs wich the 
duke of Orleans, on the inſanity of Charles VI. iii. 93. His deceitful 

-- reconciliation with Orleans, 16. Cauſes him to be aſſaſſinated, 3b - 

- Avows, and juſtifies the aſſaſſi nation, #6. Expelled France, and ſolieits 
the aid of England, 98. . Attempts to ſeize the governryent, but is diſ- 

appointed, 104. His treaty with Henry V. and ſecret one with the 
Dauphin, 107. Diſtruliful precautions in the interview between him and 
. the Dauphin, 108. Aſſaſſinated by the Dauphin's retinue, 16. f 

—. Philip duke of, treats with Gow V. yields every thing to him, 
for the marriage of his ſiſter with the duke of Bedford, and the reveng- | 
ing his father's murder, iii, 110. Articles of this treaty; ib. Reflec> 

- tions on this treaty, 111. Review of his conduct, 126. Marries his 6Þ 
ter to the duke of Bedford, 127. His quarrels with the duke of Glou- 
ceſter on account of Jaqueline counteſs of Hainault, 134. Detaches him- 

. ſelf from the Engliſh- intereſt, 136. Recals his troops from the ſiege 
of Orleans, 140. His alliance with the duke of. Bedford renewed, . 152, 
Beſieges Compeigne, and takes Joan D'Arc priſoner, 155, Differs 
wich the duke of Bedford, 160. —— the congreſs at Arras, 161, 
Makes his peace with Charles, 162. His herald ill- treated at London, 
is. Befieges Calais, 164, Retreats on the defiance ſent by the duke of 

- Glouceſter, 165, Concludes a truce with the Engliſh,” 167, ') 

Argonne Charles duke of, makes an alliance with Edward IV. of Eng- 

land, iii. 231. Marries Edward's ſiſter, 232. Aſſiſis him with a fleec 
againſt the earl of Warwick, 240. Afliſts him covertly after his expul-- 
 fion, 245. Renews his alliance with Edward, "3H His death; and 

cCharacter, 259, 

. „Margaret ducheſs of, ber character, iii. 328. How ;nduced to pa- 
-troniſe the pretenſions of Lambert Simnel againſt Henry VIL 76. - Sends 
forces to his aſſiſtance, ih. Raiſes up the impoſture of Perkin PEN, 
356. Her public reception of him, 358. 

Burkigh, Cecil lord, diſcovers to Elizabeth the duke of Norfolk's edaſpi- 
racy, v. 198. Is made treaſurer, and with others ordered by Elizabeth 

to prepare the articles of marriage between her and the duke of Anjou, 
241. His vigilance and artifices in detecting conſpiracies, 287. His 
death and charadter, 392, Was the propoſer of a ſcheme for levying a 
general loan, 460. And of exacting money by creRing a court for the 
correction of abuſes, 442, His computation of the queen's, gifts 

to Eſſex, 474. His magnificent hoſpitality, 487. 

Burley, Sir Simon, ſhort hiſtory of, ü. 22. Executed by Gloueeſler and 
his party, notwithſtanding the queen's earneſt ſolicitation for him, 2. 

Burton, a divine, is crvelly ſentenced by the ſtar-chamber, vi. _ His 

ſenience reverſed by the commons, 377. See Baſtwick, =" 

Hf, a charaQter of his fludibras,. vii. 337. Peony 0 


C 


0420. a character of the miniſtry 3 under that name, vii. 
458. counſels given by, to the king, 451. Remarks on the 

_ ſchemes — by, viii. 1. Concert a plan for reftoring popery, 4s 
woe, 

Caber, Sebaſtian, ſent out by Henry VII. on diſcovery in America, iii. 

405. Diſcovers Newfoundland, 406. 

Code, John, aſſumes the name of Mortimer, iii. 18 Heads an inforrec. 
tion in Kent, is, Gets poſſeſſion of London, ib, His followers diſ- 
couraged and diſperſed, 1 Cade killed, 10. | 

daniel, emder lond Edlogbem and the earl of Eſſex, 

v. 379. Is takes and plundered, 380. 

Cardwalla, the laſt Britiſh chief who withſtood the Saxons, defeated, i, 44- 
Caen, in Normandy, is taken and plundered by Edwaed III. ii. 428. Its 
principal citizens carried over to England, 6. 
Cæſar, Julius, invades Britain, i. 6. 

Calais, in Normandy, is befieged by Edward III. ii. 437. The governor 
reduced to a parly, and his manly behaviour therein, 440. Edward's 

- rigorous terms to the inhabitants, 441. Queen Philippa's interceſſion 

- for them, 443. Its inhabitants turned out, and peopled with Engliſh, 
ib. "Phe treachery of the new governor, 444. His ps treac 2 

1b. Great expence of maintaining that city, iii. 121. — 

tde dake of Burguody, iii. 164. The bete raiſed, 65. 7 by 

the duke of Guiſe, iv 
Calalania, remains . by the Romans, i. 10. See Scotland. | 
' Calixtus II. pope, calls a council at Rheims, i. 336. 1 


by prac of berween Heary vil. er England and Francis I. of 

rance, iv. 2 Jo 

e 1 is appointed jointly with Wolſey, Clement 
VII. to try the validity of the marriage of Henry drape as 

of Aragon, iv. 85, His ambiguous behaviour, 16. The trial opened, 


87. His abrdpt * of the court, Is ved of his 
Engliſh biſhopric 11 parhament, 118. 3 


—_— a jeſuit, executed for treaſonable practices, v. 2 
Cannon, when firſt applied with ſucceſs in fieges, iti. 1 * 


| Canon law, nn du pe by Edward VI. © frame a body of, 
iv, 341. 
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Canterbury, — ets of inald to that ſee, on the death 
of Hubert, ii. John de Gray bi > of Nerwich — 
inſtance of king job, 58. Appeals to the pope on both fides, ib, 
Diſputes with the pope concerning the election of Ralph de Neville to 
that fee, 168. Terminated by the election of Edmond, id. The 
chapter lands of that ſee ſeized by Henry VIII. iv. 222. Archbiſhops 
of, during the reign of James. wi; 154. During the reign of Charles 


I. vii. 152, 
the Great, ſon of Sweyn, — England, i 1. 1 His 
cruel treatment of the Engliſh hoſtages, ib. Obtains by — 
with Edmond Ironſide the northern part of his kingdom, 147. Succeeds 
to the crown of England, 148. His political conduct, 149. Marries 

Emma, widow of Echelred, i50. Goes to Denmark to oppoſe the 
Swedes, 151. Goes again and conquers Norway, 16. His piety to the 

- churehb, * — a pilgrimage to Rome, 16. Expoſes the pre- 

5 —_ e of his courtiers, 10. 2 againſt the Scots, 

Cape of Good Hope, dd diſcovered, and a paſlge te tho Eaſt Indies that 
way, iu. 404. 

Sir William, convicted on fome penal fatutes, and fined by Henry 
VII. iii. 365. Fined again, and committed to the Tower, 394. 

Capet, Hugh, ſtate of France at his acceflion to that kingdom, i i. 571. 374 

Caradtacus, defeated by the Romans, i. 

Carew, Sir Peter, raiſes an — Devonſhire againſt queen Mary, 
on account of the Spaniſh match, iv. 398. Is ſuppreſſed by Gy of 
Bedford, and flies to France, id. 

Carliſe, biſhop of, defends the cauſe of Richard II. when accuſed i io 

- liament, iii. 43. 1 in the abbey of St. Alban's, yore The 

city taken from Charles I, by the $row; vis. 61. M . 

0 na, when ſettled, viii, 328. | 

Carrey Robert, a Scottiſh gentleman, arrives in London from his travels, vi, 
64. How introdueed to king James I. 55. ls made viſcount Rocheſter, 
and promoted to the privy Eres 65. His education undertaken by 
James, 15. Contracts a friendſhip\with Sir Thomas Overbury, 66. Con- 
tracts a familiarity with lady Eſſex, 67, Is inſtigated by her to ruin Sir 
Thomas Overbury, 68. Procures the divorce of lady After, maroigoer, 

and is created Earl of Somerſet, 70. See Somerſer. © + 

Carte, Mr, remarks on his account of the firit formation of the houſe of 
commons, ii. 277. 507, His notion of the nature of the homape paid 
by the kings of Scotland to thoſe of England, examined, 503. 
naton of his aceount of Perkin Warbec, ini. 4 4. " 

Caſſiis, earl of, taken priſoner by the Engliſh at the battle of Solway; i iv. 
230. Is releaſed by Henry on conditions, 231. Is the only priſoner 

o eomplies with the order to return to England, 234. Is graciouſly 
* treated by Henry, and releaſed by his brothers, 76, 

Cafemir, prince, leads an army of German proteſtants to the affiſtance of the 

— rank onots, v. 211. Ir ae by queen Elizabech wich money for 
is purpoſe, 213. 
Cain, Peter king of, bs eras, i 47 4+ vr, and priſons bi 
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' "wife, Blanche de Bourbon, 16. Is chaſed from his dominions by Du 
- > Gueſdin'the French general, 4756; Is protected by prince Edward, 16. 
Henry, natural brother to Peter, ſeizes the kingdom, 477. Peter 
reſtoed by prince Edward, 478. His ingratitude to Edward, 6. 
Peter mutdered by his brother Henry, who obtains the kingdom, 16. 
Henry imtercepts the earl of Pembroke by ſea, and takes Hm and his ar- 
-- my-priſfoners; 482. Iſabella queen of, married to Ferdinand king of 
KAKrragon, ii. 385. Comes to Philip archduke of Auſtria, by marriage 
wich Joan daughter to Iſabella, on the death of Iſabella, 390. Returns 
10 Ferdinand on the death of Philip, 394. The ſtates of, oppoſe the 
emperor Charles marrying the princeſs Mary of England, iv. 76. 
Das of the nobility; the miſchievous purpoſes they ſerved, i. 360. The 
number o in England, in the early part of the reign of Henry III. ii. 
166. 1 n Ne «TIF 7 . 
Cafllemaine, earl of, is accuſed of an intention to aſſaſſinate the king, but 
. acquitted; vii. 127. Is ſent ambaſſador to the pope by James II. 261. 
Cateau Cambreſis, peace of, between Philip of Spain, Heory of France, 
und Elizabeth of England, v.-1b, I 5 2 
Cateſdy, concerts the famous gunpowder-plot, to blow up the king and par- 
+  Jiament, vi. 37. Flies on the diſcovery of the ſcheme, 36. Is killed, 
186. Remarks on his former good character, 3 


1 princeſs of France, married to Henry U. os England, iü. 112. 
rought to bed of a ſon, afterward Henry VI. 116. Marties, after her 
.© huſband's death; Sir Owen Tudor, a Welſh gentleman, and thus foands 
de future grandeur of that name, 118. See Tudor, 0 
— of Arragon, married to prince Arthur of England, iii, 385, On 
the death of her huſband, married to prince Henry, afterwardy Henry 
VIII. 386: Henry entertains ſeruples concerning his 2 with her, 
iv. 76. Solicits the emperor ber nephew's aſſiſtance, 87. Her behavi- 
- our at the trial of her marriage, ib. Her appeal received at Rome, 110, 
Refuſes Cranmer's citation to appear before him, 112. Her marriage de- 
- clared null, 113. Is degraded to the rank of princeſs-dowager of Wales, 
but ĩnſiſts on being ſerved as queen, ib. Her death and letter to Henry, 
2 70790 nne rn nr 
e eee lady. See Howa g v. \ . ˖ 
pirinceſs of * is married to king Charles II. vii. 378. Is 
accuſed by Oates and Bedloe, of being concerned in the popiſh plot, 
Fer nes See Reformation, Proteftants, Hereſy, Sc. , | 
Cavaliers, the appellation of, when and to whom given, vi. 464. 
Cavendiſh, Sir Thomas, his ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Spaniards, and 
voyage round the world, v. 328.. 1 0 } 
Canin, for of Kenric, king of Weſſex, his ſucceſſes againſt the Britons, 
vi 5 53. Cruſhed by a confederacy, under Ethelbert, king of Kent, 


- 
* 
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ib. FILES | 
Cecil, Sir William, is committed to the Tower, along with the protector 
Somerſet, iv. 338. When ſecretary. of ſtate,  figns the patent for the 

ſucceſſion of the lady Jane Gray, 364. Is made ſecretary of ſtate on 
te aceeſſios of queen Elizabeth, v.'s. Encourages her to Wes 
© 4 44 7 | d C 
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duch rtetant religion, 16. Remonſſrates to Elizabeth: ibe 
{ting the protellant malcontents in Scotland, 33. Signs the treaty 
it — Edinburgh, with Dr. Wotton, on the part of Eliaabeth, 36. In forms 
the houſe, of commons of the queen's promiſe to Marry, - and. of her 
reaſons, againſt namiog a ſucceſſor, 101. His advice to Elizabeth, . on 
„Mary taking refuge in England, 129. Is appointed one of, the, — | 
. hovers to enquire; into the conduct of Mery, 139, Interpoſes with 
queen Elizabeth in favour of the reformation, 153/25; 155. His 
great influenee over Elizabeth, 158. le ſent with ,propoſals to Mary, 
« -who concludes a treaty with Elizabeth, 169. Writes a letter to Lenox, 
. the tegent, on this buſineſs, caleulated 4 truſtrate i it, ole Is created 
.ﬀt lord Burleigh, 198. See Burleigb. 17914 
Cecil, Sir Robert, is made ſecretary of ftate,; v. 38462 t made maſter of 
the wards, 409. Is created earl of Saliſbury, vi. . 
— Sir Edward, is {ent with a fleet againſt Cadiz, but fails, vi. 212. 
Is forced to return, by the plague among his men, ib 1. | 
Celeftine Ul. pope; refuſes to abiolye Philip. of France from his engagements 
c Richard I. of Bngland, ii. 15; = Renews: the legantine authority to 
. „biſhop of Ely, 17. Is rote to by Eleanor, an ou 
_ of England; on the captivity of:Richerd, ig Germany, 23. 
_ + the emperor with excommunication on this account, yr 
Celibacy, the political motives of enforcing it on the Romiſh cows 1. 90. 
Sy vods called to eſtabliſh it, 27 H 334. See er np u 
Cennlph, king of Mereis, his uafortugate teign, i. 56. 
Ceodwwalla, | king of Weſſex, his hiſtory, i- 54. 
Ceorles, among the Anglo-Saxons;; import of that e. Fu 219. 
Cerdic, the Sazon,: arrives in Britain with his ſan Kegrich i. 23. Defeats 
- * Britons, 24. 'Ellabliſhes the bn of Weſſex, 28. See 


ce. in Poruagal, arich carack Glen iber, by an. Engliſh fleet, „ 


Clan, ſedan, the bet ſean. ig Bogland; uſed has _ duke of [es 
vi. 168, Gave great indignation at, fixit to the e aith 
knjghts, ins 


. | s ? 
by + 1 : „ 


Cbalons, rencontre there, between Edward J. and the 

cenſed at his ſucceſſes in 3 tournament; there, ii, 234. | 

Chamberlain, Thomas, is executed: for robbing the fair at Bofloa i in Lin- 
colnſhire, ii. 244. 

Champernon, Henry, raiſes, with queen Elizabeth's leave, 2 body of volun- 

- | teers/to-afhiſt the French proteſtants, „ 488. | 

Chancellor of England, the nature of his office in the ume of Henry II. i. 

384. A liſt of thoſe during the geign of James I. vi. 156. During the 

reigu of Charles 1; vii. 182. 

Chapter lands, ſeized by Henry VIIL from, the ſees of Canterbury, York, 

and London, iv. 223. 

den, emperor, enters into an alliance with Offa, beg. Tor Merle, 

i. 50. His bigotted cruelty to the pagans in Germany, 

quences of his conduct, 67. | 

Charles, 2 ſecond ſon of James 1. becomes prince of Wales, by the 
death of his elder brother Henty, vi. 62, A marriage. Yar 


Cburler I. ſummons @ parliament on his acceſſion, vi. 299. 
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cond daughter of Spain for him, 100. I petſuaded by 
— Becki to go 1 129. — 
with which. be obtained permiſſion of James, 131. His reception in 
Spain, 133. Returns home, 135. Obtains @ high character in Spain, 
136. Is perſuaded by Buckingham to oppoſe the marriage, 137. Vouches 
the truth of — pr, emp iee of 1 parliament, 
14t. A marriage wi ceſs Henrietta of France propoſed, 149: 
Deathoof tio father, 153. — next article. AEIES SH wa 
| Prorogues it 
0 unt of his marriage with the princeſs Henrietta, ib. Inquiry into 
the chuſe of | the ſmall ſupply voted to him by the commons, 201. 
Character of the duke of Buckingham, and his groat influence over him, 


13. A plan concerted by the commons for the aſſertion of civil liberty, 


204. Entertaius high ideas of monarchical power, 205, Adjourns the 
- - partiameiit to Oxſord on account of the plague, 206. Repreſents his 
neceſſities to parliament, b. Is refuſed on account of the aſſiſtance ſent 
againſt the Rochellers; 207. His moderation towards the catholios 
| ravite the popular diſquiets, 210, Diſſolves che parliament on the 
| lag" appearing at Oxford, 211. Iſſues privy ſeals for borrowing 
money, 212. Ineffectual attempt on Cadiz, 16. Calls a ſecond parlia- 
ment, 16. — 2 ——ů— rr 1 
Who managed 'Bockin 's impeachment, 219. - 1s forced to releaſe 
them, #6. His — on the — the commons, 221. 
Diſſolves — a — — —— 9 iT defence of 
himſelf, iſes mo diſpen with the penal laws inſt 
<atholics, 224. Solicits — from — and from the l. 
Is refuſed by the city, ib. Levies ſhip-money for the firſt time, 22 
Reſolves to levy a general loan, ib. Impriſons thoſe who refuſe compli- 
ance, 227. Other oppreſſions exerciſed on refuſal, 230. Engages in a war 
with France, 232. Sends a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the Hugonots in 
Rochelle, 236. Calls a third parliament, 239. His threatening addreſs 
to it, 240. Five ſubſidies voted by the commons, 245, Sends a meſſag 
to the houſe, 251. His farther expoſtulations with the commons, 16. 
And with the „252. His evaſſve manner = gang the petition 
of right, 283. Gives his full aſſent to it, 256. Prorogues the par- 
 Hament, 259. His behaviour on information of Butkingham's -aflaf- 
fination, 262. Diſcovers an intention to elude the petition of right, 
266. Levies tonnage and poundage, after-the expiration of the grant 
of thoſe duties, 267. Pleads his neceſſity for this meaſute, 268. The 
commons itffiſt on his diſcontinuing this prerogative, b. His -embar- 
raſſment at this demand, is. His religious ſentiments, 273. Hi 
quarrel with the commons augmented on the ſubject of tonnage and 
poundage, 275. Diſſolves the parliament, 276, Impriſons ſome of the 
members, ib. Makes peace with France and Spain, 279. Aſſiſts Guſ- 
tam, King of Sweden, in his invaſion of Germany, 281. His domeſtic 
character, 282. Promotes the popular leaders, 284. Characters of 
Strafford and Laud, 285. Orders by proclamation no one to propoſe the 
calling of another parliament, 293. Levies money irregularly by his 
tegal authority, ib. Encourages the magnificent repair of St. Paul's 
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- cathedral, 295, Revives -nionopolies, 296. Enlarges the powers of 
the couneil — York, and court of ſtar- chamber, 297. Renews his 
father's edict for recreations on Sunday, 299. Takes a 5 o 
Scotland, ib. Levies ſhip- money over the whole kingdom, 301. Ar- 
bitrary ſentences of the ſtar· chamber, 303 — 30g. uips à fleet to 
attack the Dutch berring · fiſhery, and 'obtains'a ſum for licence: to fiſh, 
306. Stops the emigration of e to America, 308. Trial of John 
2 Hlambden for refaling to pay ſhip4money, 313. Reaſon of his attach- 
ment to church- authority, 320. Declares a general reſumption of 
cron - lands in Scotland, 321. Introduces the canons and liturgy there, 
325. Tamults at Edinburgh on this account, 327. Enforces''the 
liturgy by proclamation, 329. Revolt of the Scots, and the covenant 
framed, and univerſally ſoblcribed, 339: Sends the marquis of Hamil- 
ton to treat — the A | 8 eee, ne part, 
which is reject 332. Epiſcopacy i in by the general 
aſſembly, 334. Refuſes the propoſal of a neutrality as to beak cg 
tries, 335. uis of Hamilton with a fleet aud army 
- "agaidſt the Scots, 339. Joins an army under the earl of Arundel, and 
marches to Berwick, 16. Rereives propoſals ſor a treaty from the cove- 
nanters, 13. His 'refletions on the propoſul, 340. Concludes an 
| impradent pacification with them, 341 How induced to this meaſure, 
342. Diſbands his army, 344+ Aſſembles a fourth parliament; aſter an 
Interval of eleven years, 34 » Lays before it an intercepted letter from 
the Scots malcontents o t 4 Ver of France, ib. His pleas for ſupplies, 
346. Deſires the good offices of the peers with the commons, 348. 
5 conceſſions ' to the commons, 349. Diflolves the parliament ab- 
. ruptly, 353. His arbitrary proseedings againſt obnoxious members, 
354. Publiſhes a declaration of his reaſons for diſſolving the parliament, 
- $95. His ſchemes for ſupplying himſelf with money, 356. Prepares 
another armament againſt the Scots, 337- Names commiſſioners 'to 
treat with the Scots at 'Rippon, 358. Summons a great council of the 
0 at Vork, 359. The treaty of Rippon adjourtied to London, 360. 
Promiſes the 'earl of Sttafford protection, 367. Meeting of the lon 
„er 16. Impeachment of Strafford, 46. Of Laud, 469. Of 
Finch, 37 1. Votes of the commons regarding grievances, 372. His 
obſervation to parliament on their proceedings, 381. Endeavouts to 
regain confidence by complying to the diſpoſition of parliament, 392. 
Receives limited grants for tonnage and poundage, 16. Paſſes the act 
- for triennial (parliaments, 393. Changes his miniſtry, 394. Counter- 
ſigns the petition of the army, 411. Interpoſes with the, lords in favour 
of Strafford, 413. Strafford*s letter to him, 414. Gives his aſſent to 
Strafford's attainder by commifion, 6. Paſſes the bill for not pro- 
roguing, adjoorning, or diſſolving the parliament without their own 
conſent, 416. Paſſes the bill for aboliſhing the high- com m iſſion court, 
nnd ſtar- chamber, 420. Goes to vilieSeotland, 422. A committee of 
both houſes appointed to attend him, 423. Laws paſſed by the Scots 
parliament, 426. Endeavours to conciliate/the-affeQions of the Scots, 
1448. Ie obliged by the Engliſh commons to redace-the Itiſt army, 431. 
1; thwarted in his intention of ſending the diſbanded men into the 
ED * Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh ſervice, 433. Sir Phelim O- Neale forges a commiſſion from hint 


10 
ſor che Itiſh. maſſacre; 443. Communicates his intelligence of the- Iriſh 
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inſurrection to the Scots parliament, 16. Informs the Engliſh parliament 
of it, 444. Returns to London, and is preſented with the remonſtrauce 
and petition” of the commons, 456. Anſwers: the remonſtrance, #6, 
Impeaches lord Kimbolton and five commoners, 467. Orders the 
impeached members to be delivered up, 514. Goes himſelf to the 
houſe to demand them; ib. Orders a common council of Landon to be 


aſſembled, which he attends, 470. His treatment by the Londoners, 
71. Retires to Hampton- court, 472. Remarks on his conduct 


* 


toward parliament, 473. Meſſages between him and the parliament, 
44. Paſſes the bills ſent to him, 47. The commons prepare to 


defend their meaſures by arms, 478. Evades aſſenting to the bill 


— 
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appointing the lieutenants of counties by the commons, 480. His 
reply to theit ſolicitations to paſs: it, 482. Removes to York, 484. Is 


encouraged by the principal nobility and gentry, 485. Refuſes to paſs 


the mibria bill, and iſſues proclamations: againſt the proceedings of the 
commons, 16. | Anſwers their memorials by the aſſiſtance of lord Falk- 


land, 487. Iſſues commiſſions of array, in oppoſition to the militia, 


; 488. Is refuled admittance to Hull, 489. | e county aof Vork levies 

a guard for him, ib. Receives military ſtores from Holland, 490. His 
anſwer to the propoſitions of agreement, ſent by che parliament, 492. 
- EreRs his ſtandard at Nottingham, 493. State of parties at the com- 


mencement of the civil war, 494. Hi revenue ſtopped by parliament, 
496. Is prevailed upon to make overtures for a treaty, 499. His 


declarations beſore his army, 503. Prince Rupert defeats a party of 


Efſex's: army, 505. Marches from Shrewſbury: to meet Eſſex 506. 


Battle of Edge- bill, 16. Takes poſſeſſion of Oxford, 508. Marches 
toward London, ib. Receives an addreſs from the parliament. ſor a 


treaty, ib: Defeats two regiments at Brentford, 509, Returns to 


. . Oxford, ib. Demands of the parliament in the negociation there; 510. 
Reading taken from him by the earl of Eſſex, 5 12. Cornwal reduced to 
. obegience to him by Sir Ralph Hopton, 515. His generals defeat the 
- parliament. commanders, at Bradoc-down- and Stratton, 516. ' Sends 


inge Maurice and the marquis of Hertford into the weſt, 618. Lord 
ilmot, ſept with cevaley to the weſt, defeats Sir William Wallet on 
Roundway-down,. 519. Receives a reinforcement brought over by the 


. queen, 522. Briſtol taken by prince Rupert, ib. Publiſhes a mani- 


Beſieges Glouceſter, 525. Raiſes i 
331. Battle of Newbury, 5 32. Eſtabliſhes a garriſon in Reading, 


felto, and renews his proteſtation, $24: ojns the camp at Briſtol, 16. 
e ſiege on the approach of Eſſex, 


531. Applies to Ireland for aſſiſtance, 536. His reply to the offer of 
4 made by the Scots commiſſioners, 538. Orders Ormond to 
conclude a ceſſation with the Iriſh rebels, 546 Receives, troops from 


' Ormond; 15. A vindication of his innocence as to the Iriſh rebellion, 


$80. . Endeavours to ſorm a parliament at Oxford, in oppoſition to that 
. at London, vii. 3. Circulates privy ſeals for loans, 4. Solicits a 


treaty, 36, Declares the parliament at London not to be a free one, or 


- 
- 


4. 


 inditled 10 authority, 5+ Writes to the parliament; which rejedts. his 


* 


» offers, 15. Prince Rupert is deſeated at Marſton - inoor 12. Vork and 
7 le taken from him, 14. Appoints Ruthven; earl of Rrentford, 
l him, 15. Routs Sir William Waller at Cropredy- 
bridge, 16. Reduces Eſſex's army in the weſt, 16. 1s: defeated at 
Newbury, 17. - Makes freſh propoſals. for à treaty, 30. Sends com- 
- miſoners to Uxbridge, 31. His offers with regard to church govern- 
ment, 33. 'His offers with regard to the militia, 38. The licentious 
diſpoſition and. practices of his troops, 54. Relieves Cheſter, 55, 
„Takes Leiceſter,” 56; Battle of Naſeby, 57. is defeated; 58. ts 
cabinet of lettets ſeized, and publiſhed by the parliament, 15. Recals 
prince Rupert's commiſſion on the loſs of Brittol, 61. Is again defeatect 
« at” Cheſter, 1% Retires. to Oxford, ib. Lord Alhley defeated, 65, 
. His, fortitude” under his diſaſters, ib. Is refuſed a treaty by the parlig» 
ment, 66. His commiſſion to the earl of Glamorgan with tegard m9 
Iteland, 67. Glamorgan's conduct, ib. Juftifies himſelf: in this bffair, 
ib. Retires from Oxford, and puts limſelf into the hands of he Scots 
« - army before Newark, 73. Is put under a | cy by them, id. His 
treatment by the preachers, 74. Is obliged to order his (garriſons to 
ſurrender, 7 Receives freſh propoſals from the patliament and the 
Scots, 76. Is delivered up to the Engliſh commiſſioners, 80. Is con- 
' - ducted to Holdenby, ib. Is ſeized by comer Joyce, and canveyed to 
the army, 88. Tueoindulgence of the army toward him, 973: The 
army «enters into treaty awith him, for the ſettlement of che nation, 99, 
His. offers to Cromwel and Ireton, 100. Is brought by the 'axmy 10 
Hampton: caurt, og. His confinement increaſed,” x06; Flies to the ' 
iſle of Wight, 107 Emraſts himſelf to Hammond the goverbor, WhO 
- lodges him in Cariſbroke caſftle,. ib. Negociates again with the patlia- 
ment, ihr The parliament votes againſt all farther; treaty with him, 
13. © cloſely confined, 114. The Scots commiſſioners treat with 
bim for arming Scotland in his favour, 116. A fleet ing the river 
"declares: for him, 119. Treats with commiſſioners of the pariiament, 
: fent-for that purpoſe, 122, The points debated between, them, ib. Is 
- again ſeized by the army, and confined in Hurſt-caſtie, 130. Ts 
brought to London to be tried, 136. His trial opened, 136. His 
- ſpeech againſt the authority of the court, 137. Is condemned, 139, 
. Refletions on this event, 140, His behaviour after | ſentence, 148, 
His execution, 144. His character, 146. His children, 15 2. Inquiry 
into the authenticity of the Icon Baflitr, 153. Charactet of this work, 
and its ſuppoſed influence in producing the reſloration qi bis ſon, 154, 
His love for the nnenartty 34. His pictures and furniture ſold, 3 42. 
« His death, how firſd rviol ved upon, 549. Vindicgted from melcharge 
of inſincerity, 623+ © LE 4G 36 1511 8 1245s $£1 bas 326250 5 
Charles,: prince of Wales, fon of Charles I. is ſent) by: his: fatter gener 
into the weſt, vii. 604 Retires over to Paris to his. mother, 63, | 
Takes command of a fleet which, declares for: the aking II 19. 1s) pro» 
claimed king by the Scots, 159. | Is Oblige& to remove from Holland, 
172. Deſires. the Scots commiſſioners to attend him at Breda 173. 
The terms propoſed to him there, id. His treatment on landing in 
Scatland, 183. The declatation be is forged: 10 pyplith,. 184. le 


Ne 8 
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| [obliged twelve articles of repentance, 186. Goes ww ile Scat 

2 es, the clergy to leave 8 Is crowned at 

Scone, 192. Is reproved by & committee of mipilters for his gallantries, 

193.  b detected in an attempt to eſcape, ib. Is permitted to join the 

camp, 194. Marches into En 25 8e. 7 routed by Cromwel at 
at 


Worceſter, 2 Secretes him ravels in diſ- 
eto Briſtol, 198. Takes reſu . Windham, #6. 
| barks at Shoreham in | Safſex for Aon Vgomg Encourages an 
Inf ion of the 10yaliſts, againſt the N 243. 1s forced to 
xetire France, 249- Forms a 4 with Philip of Spain, ond 
a keeps a court at Bruges, 278. His reception by the French and Spani 
' miniſters, at the treaty of n 306. Sends à letter to M 
311. His letter delivered to parliament, 327. He is proclaimed, 328. 
Clarks H. is reftqred by parliament, vii. 325. The reſpect ſhewn to _ 
2 8 N on this event, 329. Lands at Dover, 330. 
| perſonal qualifications, 349. Forms his miniſtry, ; 60 
F) CE TR dong > hay. eee r- 
|. © «render, on excluſion from pardon, 353. an a& of indemnity, ib. 
His venue ſettled, 354 · Reſtores epiſcopacy and the liturgy, 362. 
His reaſons for reſtoring epiſcopacy in Scotland, 366, Reſtores the 
biſhaps to their ſeats in parliament, 372. All military authority ſur- 
rendered to him, 373- The regulation of corporations granted to him, 
"His modes for marryiog Catharine of P » 378. Selle 
irk to the French, 385. Hues the declaration of ind $87. 
i tacked de che cabal religion » 38. Becomes diſguſted with 
_ Clarendon, 3932. Is ruled by his — the ducheſs of Cleveland, ib. 
f  HischarsGer and condu, 39g. Demands, and obtains, a af the 
— ct, 395. Send Sir Robert Holmes to attack the Dutch ſet- 
as 5.4 ſum from the city of London af the Dutch | 
res war the United Provinces, Endeavours 
againſt the Dutch, 404 A. declares 
him, 406. Paſſes the ä act, 407 Makes advances 


— Chrendon, 427. Co 
——— 437. bs: e ae e imper- 


. prevailed his all * 2 
E 5 bi EE ED 1 — 


OTE: 
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b waking with the Dutch, 5 13. Peace eoncluded, ih, 
bis entering into a ſcheme for reſtoring popery, viii. 4, ge. 
1 of his conduct on this occafion, ib Sir William Temple s free 
T. n to him, 7. Is unable to obtain à ſupply for taking off an —-— 
* of E 2 15. Soppreſſes coffee hooſes by procigmation, 
ene * w 22 i6, His Ag ant a ſituation at 1 | 
0 congreſs of Nimeguen, 24. His ſpeech to parliament; 254 
erharted by parliament to guard againſt the growing power of France, 27. 
| Requeſts ſypplies, and-pledges his honour for the proper applicatiqniof 
them, 28, ls addreſſed by che parliament to form an "i with the 
States againſt” France, 31. Adjourns the parliament; ib. Secretly. 
gs a treaty with France, and obtains a penſion” from that court, on 
| of his neutrality, 32. Receives the prince of Orange at New- 
. 33. Concludes a marriage between him and l 
35. . Concerts the terms of peace with the prince, 1b. Sends the terms 
do Paris, 36. His inſtructioos to Sir Willi „ with Temple's 
reply, 37. Concludes an alliance with the States, \ oblige Frante to 
pony 38. The ment ſtill diſtruſtful of him, 39. Receives) u 
ohate addieſs the commons, 40. Concludes a treaty with the | 
States the oblige Louis to an immediate evacuation of the towmus in 
ders, 42. His conduRt in regard to the treaty of Nimegnen, 47. 
me obſervation on the complaints made of Lauderdale's adminiſtration 
in Scotlaad, 60. Is warned of -a popiſh plot, 63. Publiſhes - procle- 
mtions. for the. diſcovery of the mprderers of Sir Edmond bury Godfrey, 
577. His ſpecch to'/pathiamemt, ib. Ridicules the popiſh plot privately, 
857 Protects this from the accifation of 'Oates. and Redloey' 85. 
2 ilicia bill, 26. His private contract with Louis., for 
the peace of Nime Regen, diſcovered by letters, in the haute of 
2 _ Golves the dae ſcreen y 88. 1. 
obl to ſummon 3 ape n for money, 93. 
_— to retire beyond Declares the illegitimacy of the duke 
-" of Monmouth, 96 ' prerogative of rejecing the ſpeaker 
choſen by raps a he Th . compromiſed, ib. Aſſirts 
* —.— of. = the reſentmevt of the commons, 
" Ohiſes' a new council of Sir William Temple, 01. 
2 ut of the new council, ke by 2 to parliament, limitations on 
a popiſh ſacoeſſor to the crown, log. — corpus act paſſad, 107. 
* parlament taltes advantage of his neceffities, 16. Protaguss, and = 
after diffolves 'the — 1 110. The popularity of his behaviour, 
121. "Is prevailed" on by the duke of York to deprive Manmonth of his 
command, and fend him abroad, 122. Is ſtrongly petitioned for a pr - 
 Uatheiit, 128. His ſpeech to the new parliament, 129. Evades-paſing 
| a repeal of the thirty-hfck of Elizabeth, 148. . Diffolves the parliamenc, 
2 e 'His ipeech to the new 
irliament, _ Diſſotves/ it, 154. Per ates the diſſenters, 175. 
ſſues a . avarranto againſt the city of London, 1 — 4 
ditions on which he veſtored the charter; — Makes — by the ſur- 
| node of ation” tharters, 56. How be eſcaped the-;Rye+houſe = 
Plot, 186. "Hig motives for not ſparing lord Ruſſel, 29 atries the 
Aune to prince George * Denmark, . Partic - private 
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t between him and Lewis XIV. 2077 nate. Is conjectured to have 
intended an alteration of his political meaſures, 208, Dies, 20g. His 
- © prwaten character, 2 to His political character, 211. Compared with 
the emperor Tiberius, 213. The royal:ſodiety- inſtituced dy him, 332. 
Vby unable to encourage literary merit, 333. 
Chavles,/ the fimple; king of France, reſigns Neuſtis to Ralo the Dane, 
and gives him his daughter, i. 138. 90 50 
— . the fair, king of France, the grounds of his difpate with Edward | 
Ic oUiorot Ergland, ti. 350. Secretly countengnces the ennſpicaty of * | 
"lifter queen [ſabelia, agaioft Edward, 392+ 
== dagphin of France; is ſeduced by Charles, kisg of Navane,.5 ii. 
1 "Repents,” and*betrays Charles into the hands of his father John, 
it. His/ government renounced on bis father's captivity, and all affairs 
tion into confuſion, 462. Rejects the diſhonoutable treaty concluded 
by rhis father at London, 465. His prudent diſpoſition on Edward's 
_ © naſton, #5, Socceeds to the crown: on his father's death, 472. The 
oifirratts of his reign, ib. »Acknowledges the young count de Mountfort, 
# dake-of Britanny, 43. Is engaged by the count de Tranſtamare to 


» Invade Peter; king of Caſtile, 475. | Summons prince Edward to Tenn, 


e lnvades the Engliſh provinces in France, 481. 

— VI. of wy his ſituatiou compared with that of Richard IE of 
"England; iii.-92. > Diſorders the kingdom. became ſubject to, from the 
devolving — the regal power on the duke of Orleans and Burgundy, on 

his inſanity, 93. See France, Burgundy, and Orleans. Dies, 118. 
un. of France; his character, and ſituation at the death of his 

father, in. 125 His diſtreſſed- ſituation after the battle of Verneuil, 

132. Ho recovered from his deſpair on the ſiege of Orleans, 141. 

+ Determines; on the ſucceſs of Joan D'Arc, to Ss the field, 1581. 

Marches into Rheims, and is crowned there, ib. His volunteer. army 

diſbands 153; Makes pente with the duke of Burgundy at Atras, 161. 

Hie advantages in the Ware with the ,Eoglith, 166. | Concludes a troce 
with the Englih, 269, His prudent employment of this interval; 175. 

Renews the war, 176. Takes Rouen, and recovers: the Province » of 
Normandy, 2 ——— 77h . Dei ee 

— VIII. k _—_— France. encourages the Flewings in their oppoſition 

to his father - in- lw] Maximilian, king of the Romans, iii. 334. Invades 

Britanny by invitation of the barong, 336. Marries the dutcheſs of 

; 1 1 349. 1 davghter of Maximilian, to whom he had 

1 Makes peace with Spain, and his ceſſions to that 

—— e Perkin Warbec, and patronizes Ar 86 

Invades Italy, 368. ant: Ei be 

n France, his numer Codlering de Medigis appointed regent 
during his minority, v. 42. See: Medicis. League of Bayonne. for the 

— of the Hogonots. 93. Is ſoreedato an accommodation with 

— prince of Conde, 186. Cancludes a ſecond accommodation wich the 
oteſtants, 188. His diſſimulation toward the proteſtant leaders, 204. 
arvieẽs his ſiſter to the prince of Navarre, 208. Orders the poiſoning 

268 the queen of Navarre, ib. Maflacre of Paris, ib. The maſſacre of 

»/ the Hagonots extended to the provinces, 206, Extorts a recantation of 

de proteſtant. NOD 4 young king of Navarre, and * 

22 63 1 


INDEX 


© of Conde, i3, Celumniates the proteſtants at foreign courts, to palliate 
| wt 


* 


Charles, grandſon of Ferdinand of 
of Spain, iv. 12. Is choſen emperor of Germany, 18. Lens 
V. emperor of Germany, his character compared with that of his 


theſe bar harities, 16. His death 775 character 310. „1 
dragon, ſucceed him in the kinglom 


2 


competitor Francis I. of France, iv. ig. His extenſive domigi 


ib. Motives of bis viſit to Henry VIIL 21. Pays bis court to cd 


ro 
4 


Wolſey, i6, A ſecond interview between him and | Henry, at Grave- 


lines, 24. His grants to Wolſey, 23. Makes war againſt France, 10. 


His exorbitant demands from Francis, 26. Concludes an alliance with 
the pope and Henry, againſt Francis, ib. , Comes over again to Engy 
land, 40. Renews his court to Wolſey, 16. Is inſtalled knight. of the 

arter, 16. The duke of Bourbon revolts againſt Francis, and enters 

is ſervice, 50. Invades France, and takes "Fomarabia Fa.  Amew 
treaty between him and Henry for the infaſion of France, 54 Invades 
Provence, 55, Battle, of Pavia, and captivity, of Francis, 57. His 


| hypocriſy on this occaſion, 58. His exorbitant demands for-the ranſom 


ET” 


of Francis, 64, Carries Francis to Madrid, 855 Viſits bim, 16. 
Reſtores Francis by the treaty of Madrid, 66, Hi hypoecriſy on the 


news of the taking of Rome by the imperial troops, 70. War declared 


againſt him by France and England, 73. Challenges Francis to fingle 
combat, 16. Intimidates the pope, 82. Peace of Cambray- With 


Francis, 98. Sultan Solyman conquers Hungary, and befieges Vienna, 


„Makes advances toward an accommodation with Heary, 143 
is unſucceſsful invaſion of France, 1465. Concludes. a; truce; with 


Francis for ten years, 176. . Aſks of Francis permiſſion to-paſs through 


France to the Netherlands, 203. Is honourably received and conducted 


through, 204. His ungrateful inſincerity toward Francis, | 211.,Jrr 


tates Henry againſt Francis, and. concludes an alliance with him, 16. 
236. His remark on Henry's ſuppreſſion: of the monaſteries, 237. 


| Reduces the dutchy of Cleves, 239. Beſieges Landrecy, ib. Is forced 


to abandon the fiege, 240. Invades France id concert with Henry, 


245+ Takes St. Difier, 247. Concludes a ſeparate peace with Francis, 


1b. His conduct gelating to the council of Trent, 294. His-artful and 
treacherous behaviour toward the princes of the proteſtant league, 16. 


His reaſons for declining an alliance with the proteftor Somerſet od the 


part of Edward VI. 334. ls reduced to grant an equitable peace to the 


i proteſtants, by Maurice, elector of Saxony, 382. Makes an unſucceſo- 


ful attempt on Metz, ib. Propoſes his ſoa Philip as a huſband to queen 
Mary of England, 383. His reaſons for- ſtopping” cardinal Pole on bis 


journey to England, 384. Sends over a large ſum to bribe the Engliſh 


parliament, 394. InitruQts cardinal Pole to exhort Mary to moderation 


toward her proteſtant ſubjects, 411, Reſigns all his hereditary dominiony 


to his ſon Philip, 425. Retires to a. monaſtery in Eſtremadura, 43. 


His employment in his retreat, 426. His character, compared with tnat 


of pope Paul IV. 427. 


. king of Navarre, ſome account of, and his charaQer, it. 449. 


Procures Charles de la Cerda, conſtable of France, to be affaſſinated; 


and his behaviour on that E 450. John, king of Frate, 


b 3 purchaſes 
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with bim, 78. Seduces the hid; Chara, who 
| R 161. pK wh pes, 


X. Ae vii. 246. Befiepes | Copen- | 
agen, but is forced to deſiſt, by an Engliſm and Dutch fleet, he. | 
Br. de Blois, marries the viece of John III. duke of Brie „ and is 

ackiiowiedped foccefior to that duchy, ii, 416. Befic nteſd de 
- - Mouttfoft in Hennebonne, 418, Is forced to raiſe * fiege by the 
- -artival of ſagcours from England, 426. Is taken priſoner by the 
- Eobiteſs- de Monntfort, 438. of ſlain in Britanny 475. L 
Charriiuth, battle there between the —— and 52. 68. | 
Charter of HWoerties granted to the En er Review 
bf this charter, Fs. | Renewed 57 Stephen; «hd ednfrmed by 
Hehry, ii. 78. The great charter, called Maga Charta, granted by 
5 — 84. - Ie prificipal heads of this charter, 84. 1 
upon it, 87. 1 Securities for the fulfilment of it, 39. 
© Yew one * x 4 lm HI. 146. The differences ect wi 
charter, and of Jeb, 45. A 10 of it by 
Henry Ag A of foreſts granted by him, 16. The great 
charter — and conftmed by 4 1 at Oxford, 15 5. A 
ſolemn eonfrmation of the great N by Henry, 179. T 
charters confirttied by parliament at home, and by Edward J. in = 
dert, 297. Are confirmed by him in the fulleſt mariney on his fetürn, 
with farther ſecurities, ib, A free and full confirmation of them by 
- Edward I. 294. Above twenty parliamentary confirmations of the Pen 
charter, granted by Edward 111. 488. 
Chartres, the city of, defieged by the prigevof Conde, v. 186.) | 
Chateas Gaillard on the frontier of Norundy, d{cridss, f. 51. Is 
. -befieged and taken by Philip of France, 5 2. 
Chatelrault; the carl of Arran, created duke of, iv. $12. Refighs his 
— 6s regent of Scotland, to the queen Yowaper, 439. Iuterpoſes 
an accommodation between the queen tegent aud the C. 
gator of 1 of the m_ v. — *. — the Congregdtion, ib, 1s diſcontehted 
| piracy again 


with the lord Poo 89, Enters into a tbo- 
Te Ma Mary at n Beg de 90. to take wore ih Etrgland, 
51. | Is pardohed on condition of retiring to France, Afrives in 
London daring the eonſerence at York, but is detaihed y Eliasbeth till 
| —_— s return, 145. Lays down his armb on the detection of Norfellc's 
ſpiracy 203 . 
Chandy, A Iv. 3 52, obe. * >| 
Cberiagim, battle ite, between Waller and Hopton, vii, 8, | 
Chefter, when firſt erected into a biſhopric, iv, 183. 
Chile, sit Joſiah, this account of the great ine of wealth after the 
reſtoration, viii. 429, 
Chivaly, the paſſſon for, when firſt introdueed among A 
140, The romantic principles of, deduced, ib. "Now ieopr bilo 
- the times of the croſades, 147, 
Chrif church, Oxford, hory of its firſt foundation, iv, 299. 


| 3 — the ABglo Saxone, 3, 30. 


ch, 


if 


INDEX 
Ebarch, the power of in the times of the Anglo-Normin kings, ii 139. 
The authority of detached from the ſtate, by the ill-judged . 
Wiliam the Conqueror, 6. Ritimate vf its revenges in the. reign of 
_Heary IV. iii, 81, Propoſal formed by the commons to convert them to 
Ci purpoſes, 16. For its reformation ſrom popery, fee Nba, 
An examination of its — 2 of reformation, v. 149. 
ar revolution of its doctri — the ables docuvi of God 
, 166, 
| Charchill, captain, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in the French army againſt the 
. viii. 18. Joins the prince of Orange, on his invaſion of ; 
and, 295. 
Siren, by itinerant juſtices, eſtabliſhed by m_—y FL i. 450. : 
Cities in England, the ſtate of, at the time of the Norman conqueſt; i. 
. . 269, Bee Corporations. 
Civil laws, a view of the flate of, as modelled by the Anglo-Norman 
Kings, it. 740. 
Civil facet, the aan of in compariſon: of barbarous ages, i. 


* — a court of, erectod, for the diviſion of lands in leland; vi 446, 
Clakricarde, earl of, forms 2 combination the Iriſh catholics, and 
drives the nuncio Rinuccini out of the iſland, vii. 163. Invites Ormond 
back from France, i. I obliged to fubmit to the parliament, retires 


and dies, 207. 


E 7 ferond ſon of Edward III. 4 brief view of his 

me, ii. 

— 6 gn hve fon of Henry IV. iii, $3. Attends his brother 
Henry V. to France, 110. Defeared and flain at the battle of Bange, 
114- 

. George duke of, ſecond brother to: Edward IV. with the 
cart of. Warwic, im. 230. Marries his deer, 6s. Conſole AC» 
counts of their ſabſequent operations, 234. ifes men in on 
with Warwic, but deſpairing of ſi diſbands them, and flies to 
France, 236. Secretly reconciled to his brother Edward, 239. Deferts' 

| with his forces from. Warwic, 249, Hindered from marrying the 

| heirefs of Burgundy, by his brother Edward, 266. Profecution and 
Execution of two of 'dis friends, Burdet and Stacy, 261. Confined and 


tried for his reſſections on theſe proceedings, 262. Drowned in'a butt 
I = Rechten, 0n the onfortunate face o& 


D Sublerided by the 
broguted by pope 
—- 8 io character r as an hiſtorian, vii, 
347. Perſuades Charles II. to diſband the republican army, 460, His 
Character und influence with the king, 13. His ae tags ee 
duke of York, 361. Isi hed in the houſe of lords, by the en 
| 4 us of the decline of . Sed with the Kings 8. 
The caufes of his fall in into, 423. The grint foul. G e 
him, 425. Ts impeached by the commons, #5. 50. Recires to Calais, 
6 I; banitbed, and 
f 4 
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* 2 bis hiſtory oſ che civil wars, 42. Revien of his life and cong 


Zr 41 N A 
Clement V. pope, the: order of knights tewplars aboliſhed by him, ii. 
364. i N #5 19 LO 19+ it 5, | 
3 VIE of the family of Medicis, elected to the ' papacy, iv. 48. 
Grants to Woiſey the legantine commiſſion for life, 49. Giyes Francis 
1. of France a diſpeuſation from fulfilling the treat) of Madrid, 68. 
Name ſacked by the Imperial troops, and himſelf taken priſonet, 69. 
Is applied to by Henry VIII. for a divorce from Catharine of Arragon, 
Cauſes of 'hi5hefitafibn in that affair, 81. His character, 82. Is 
.* Iſtithidated/ by the emperor, ib. Grants a commiſſion to Campeggio and 
Wolſey, to try the king's marrizge, 85. Evokes the cauſe to Rome, 
91 Receives queen Catherine's appeal, 110. Is inſtigated by the con- 
clave to proceed to extremities againſt Henry, but only threatens him, 
114 ls diſguſted with Charles, and leagues with Francis, ib. Motives 
which prevented an accommodation with Henry, 115. Pronounces ſen- 
tence againſt Henry precipitately, which he afterwards repents, 116. 
His authority renounced þy the Engliſh convocation and parliament, 119, 
— — of Bavaria, is choſen elector of Cologne, viii. 286. 
, Jques, aſſaſſinates Henry III. of France, v. 357. 
Cleinentines and Urbaniſts, the ſource of thoſe diſtinctions, iii. g ũ7. 
Chlerpy, review of the uſurpations of, in the reign of Henry II. i. 382. 
«Their artifices to obtain money, 390. Claim an exemption from the 
civil magiſtrate, b. Enormities committed by, ib. How they, evaded 
the celibacy enjoined them, ii. 64. Reflections on their caſe, 16. By 
What tiles they” obtained feats in the antient feudal patliaments, 114. 
Of uſe as mediatots in diſputes between the kings and their barons, 157. 
Italian, an eſtimate of the value of their benefices in England, in the 
. early part of the-reign of Henry III. 170. Deprived of all protection 
from the laws, by Edward I. on their refuſal. to grant him ſupplies, 286. 
The bed circumſtances to which they were reduced by this excluſion, 6. 
Are reduced to compliance, 287. A view of the ſupplies granted by, 
to Edward I. 323. Why aſſiduous in promoting the ſtudy and obſerv- 
unce of civil law, iji. 299. Not to beg without a-licenſe, at the time of 
Henry VII. 403, All obliged to take the oath of ſupremacy, by act of 
Elizabeth's parliament, v. 76. Their diſpoſition toward Romiſh cere- 
- mohies.and church authority, under the countenance of biſhop Laud, viz 
292. The right of taxing their revenues reſigned. to parliamept, vii. 
1. Parochial, obtain the right of voting at elections, 402, See 
< hurch and Biſheps. 3 * » 8 7 . 
— reformed in Scotland, their groſs behaviour to Mary, on her 
arrival in Scotland, v. 49. Are ruled id this, by John Knox, is. The 
real cauſe of their ill humour, 54. See Knox, Refarmation, Aſembly, 
Congregation of the Lord, Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion, and Scotland. 
ot the church of Rome, their authority and union dangerous to 
ine ciyil magiſtrate, iv, 32. But the encouragement of the fine arts, in 
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- tome, meaſure. owing 20, them, 33- , See Iodulgencey, Lather, and Re. 


formation, | 


Clermont, a council called: there by rere MS: . 15 eflrs on holy N 


war, i. 295» ; 8" 


| Clever... See. Anne off 


0423. < 1 


Cleveland, dutcheſs of, wittreſs & to Ghattes I. her chanel and W. | 


over the king, vii. 392. 


Clifford, Sir Robert, eng ages fn the impoſture of Perkin Warber; iti, 359. 


Frevailed on by, Henry to betray his ſecrets, and be his ſpy upon 


him, 361, Returris to England, and accuſes Sir William * as an 


Adccomplice, 362. 


quer, 47 5. Is excluded by the teſt act, 512 
Clinton, lord, commands queen Mary's fleet for a deſcent on the coaſts of 
Britanny, ir. 443+, Lands at Conquet, but is drove off, 76. Is ap- 


pointed one of the commiſſioners to inquire. into the conduct of r 


queen of Scots, v. 139. | 43 
| Coaches, when firſt introduced into England, v. 453. 0 i + 
Coal, when firſt dug in England, ü. 230. 

Coats of arms, when they firſt came into vogue, ii, 140. 


Cobbet, one of the king's Judges, is ſeized 1 in Holland, brought 8 * . | 


executed, vii. 380. 


Cobham, Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord, his character as head of the Lallards, 1. | 


89. Singled out as a victim by Arundel arcibiſhop of 9 
Conference between him and the king, 16. Condemned, * 
ib. Conſpires againſt the king, go. Taken and executed, # 


vi. 9. His inconſiſtent accuſation of Sir Walter Raleigh, 10. 


Coftee-houſes, a proclamation for the ſuppreſſion of, vii. 16. The procla- 


mation ſuppreſſed, 76, 
Coin, Swediſh bullion imported, and good money coined, iv; 380. Is 
regulated by queen Elizabeth, v. 59, Amount of, from 1599 to 1619, 
vi. 185./ Amount of, during the reign of Charles I, and the ſucceeding 


commonwealth, vii, 340. Great increaſe of, after the reſtoration, viii. 


29. 
Coke, Sir Edward, a curious paſſage from his inſtitutes, relating to the fop- 


preflion of the 'monafteries, iv. 456. Queen Elizabeth's haughty treat- 


ment of, him when ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, v. 363. His ſe- 


vere treatment of the earl of Eſſex, 414. Groſsly abuſes Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh on his trial, vi. 10, 1s ordered by James to proſecuts the murder- 
ers of Sir Thomas Overvury, 77. — 


Colchefter, is forced to capitulate to Fairfax and Ireton, vii. 128. 
Coleman, is aneſted, and his papers ſeized, on account of the popiſh plot 


viii. 70, Diſcoveries made by his letters, ib. Is tried and executed, 90. 


Coligni,. admiral, makes an unſucceſsful attempt on Boulogne, iv. 33 2 
*"Pefends 8 St. Quintin againſt the N army, 434+ The town 3 


* . 2 


| 5 
» Sir Thomas, one of the cabal, his character, vii. 460. "his 3, 
.. a peerage and the treaſurer's ſtaff, for the hint of ſhutting up the Exche- 9 


„ lord, condemned but pardoned for a conſpiracy wi James J. 


u 1i 
Forme & ſebeme for the taking of cu, with is executed by the duke 
; E 1 I 435- Declares in favour of the proteſtants in Fraiite, v. 41. 


roteſfant forces after the battle-of Dreux, 72. 3 
_ fupplies from queen Elizabeth, 73. His progreſs i in 21 


appriſed of the — of Bayonne . 4 hy 8 


ſehewe 10 it, 186. „186. — 
* — forces * the . of nay and beſieges Poitiers, 187. 
defeated by the du ke of Anjou at] tour, 188, 1s deceived by 


the diffittulitids of Charles, 204. Is wounded by an affeflin, 205. Is 
Killed ir he thilſaere of Paris, ib, 

Colingbourne,. William, execu: ed for a diftich a 7 Richard III. f. 290. 
— his extraordinary trial, and tion, viii. 159. 

| e 186. bee Audbicd: Are 
— the reſtraints "inipoſed on diſſenterz, vii. 328. Their char- 


d by James . | 
_ Milan againſt the French 
Nr 
Columbus, Chriſtopber, his firſt voyage For Aesery of the weſtern world, 
n. 404. Sent his brother Bartholomew to Eogland to make his propo- 
fals to Henry VII. 405. How Henry was depriped of the honour of th 
diſc America, 56. 
cb, bogle, trial by, in the Anglo-Saxon laws, how inſtituted, i. 323. 
ti. 140 
an a view of the ftate of, + Gf ths Auglo-Normen kings, 8. 137 
Remarks on the ſtate of, during the reign of Henry III. 224. 
„ e eee ward 494. State of, during the 
. reign of Henry IV. #i, 74. tions of, in the reign of Henry VII. 
401. Tek I "extenſion s reign, 404- The privileges of the 
mercharits of the ll. yard Rh away, iv. 349. A treaty of, made 
_  _ with Gvflares Ericſon, 15. State of, during the time of queen Mary, 
4%. The great oppreſſion of, by the enormous 2 of 1 — 5 28 
queen Mary, v. 439. State of, daring the reign of | 
477. Eftabliſhment of the Eaſt-India company, ib. Trade with Moſ- 
covy opened, 3. Turkey company erected, 47% In the beginning of 
. OUS Nite almoſt wholly monopolifed by excluſive com 
A decay of ſhipping occafioned by 5 evil, 24. Amount 


of the cificine in this reign, 51, State of, during this , 180, Ex- 
Wyant imports, 185, State of, 4, during the reign of I. and 
commonwealth, vii. 339. Great increaſe of, after the 


refloration, viii. 328. 
Cami ton, LF or high, ſee High commilon court. 
Committee of ſafety, formed by the officers after the expulſion of the long 


8 t. vii. 304. Negociates with general Monk, 311. 
| tier, prices of, in the reign 1 725 ü. 36. Remarks on the 
price of, in the reign of Edward III. ii. N 


og 41 boo —_ of b and divines, 
F. $55. In rh het ed 2 * al ek, * 
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 Neaih che impoſitionb 
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* Ly e oY 9 
— firſt efforls toward repreſentitives of, to parifament, 8 
484. Begin to aſſecbie ſeparate from the pers, 188. | Remonifrace 
- ogaink the delays ef the codnei' of barons, 1. A to prince Ed- 
ward, ib. The boat of, regularly formed by the en of Leiceſter, with 
the admiſſion of members from boroughs, 210, Further r | with 
respect to the repreſentatives of counties, 27t, The re of the 
houſe of, 2752; The eleftivn of 5 conſidered as a hardſhip 
| dork by them and their conſtituents, 275 - The e g. f. of hi 
Infigence on government, 276, Refole ug ſupplies for the expedi- 
tion of Edward 111, againit Frante, 405, Tn 20, uenre they arri ve 
- 46; in Mis reign, 48% Lawyers frequently excluded the houſe ut this 
tire, b. Chuſe'a ſpedker for the lt time, ini. 3. Petition the lords 
to 1 a couneil, Kr. daring the twinority of Niechad II. 5b, —4 
ichard II. | the confederacies of the baron, fb. 447 
peach Michael de fa Pole, earl of Soffolk, 15, Their 
=—_— Richard's thfniſtry, 20. Their compliance to the king on the 
of Glodceſter's faction, 30. 449. Impench Fitz Alas, atch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, 4r. Nr for an act to check the clergy in 


cluding the mortmain act, 56 * greatly increaſed, 78. 
| To00 Wh an per to t WE apy nts, ib. 
Other acts of reſolution Rory * 2 ry IV. in his attetnpt 


to exclude ſemales from ſucceMon to the 1¹ Adviſe the king 
to ſeize the temporalities of the church, 8. 8 Scene formed by Wen, 
pom an eftimate of the ceclefiaſtical revenues, 81, Apply for a tnidiga- 
non of the ſtatutes again A 76, Tinfedchimetit of the dike of 
Suffolk, +83. A ſecond, Temper of the Noaſe which met on 
the aſſertion of the duke 0 York's pretenſions, 196. Addreſs the 
King to remove certain peers from His — #. eir ſpirit of op- 
poſidon to the eneroachments of the church of Rome, during the reign 
of Henry VI. 214. Petition for the execution of the dake of Cla- 
renee; brother to Edward IV. 262. Tiftir grants to Henry VIII. at the 
Inſtance of cardinal Wolſey, and their ſpeaker Sir Thomas | More, iv. 47. 
The arbitrary ſpeech of Heury to Edward Montague, a member, 45 1. 
Thomas Cromwell, a member. . warmly deferids his cardinal 
Wolſey, agdinſt the 2 of the 2 94+ Paſs ſeveral bills to re- 
dergy, 95. Extraordinary ſpeech of a 
inlay ve 08 fol [he lobe of eng ion, 95%, Complain to the king of the 
Yeleftiohs cuſt oh them by Fiſher bop of — 97 the 
rn Abba. #6, Petition for — from — 
A Song Prefer a ed mplaiift to the King b quit che 
(Mons of ceoutts, 108. RG n bill Fram — Kg, 
his righr of wardfhips, &c, 169, Comply with wie 
. Mffioh of lands, framed by — 181. The frols 
Bartery of the ſpenlcer to the king, 163. ry ſopplier, but 
vety AtaRtanitly, 266, Pafs the bill for rome death unwillingly, 
2089. Petition the king to lay the caſe of his 
9 — Paſs ® bill of „** 


U 


with Anne of 
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81. 
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Aue Hf Norfolk in obedience to the king's'meſſape, 264. Cruel treat- 
ment of Strode, a member, in Cornwall, for bringing in a bill conceru- 


ing tin, 271. Lord Seymour attainted. 319. Alter a bill againſt trea- 
ſong. peiled by the lords, and paſs another, | 355, Reject a poor bill 
framed. by; the lords, and paſs another, 356. Refuſe to paſs the attain- 
der of Tonſtal biſhop of Durham, or 10 ratify. the attainder of Somerſet, 

37 A new election of, under Northumberland's influence, 358. 


Stant ſubſidies to the king, 350. Remonttrate againſt, Mary marry- 
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* 
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by Elizabeth in their debates concerning the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, 
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ing Philip of Spain, and are diſſolved for it, 389. A. new election un- 
der Mary- and Gardiner's influence, 399, Some members puniſhed for 
ſeceſſion, 403. Their reaſon for refuſing a ſubſidy to the queen, 422. 

Grants made by a new houſe to the queen, 441, Oppoſe the act con- 


: 


\firming the queen's ſale, or grant of crown lands, 16. Copley, a mem- 


ber, impriſoned for ſpeaking irreverently of the queen, 442. Vote a 
ſubſidy and other grants to queen Elizabeth, v. 13. Addreſs her to 
make choice of a huſband, ib. Repeat this addreſs, 73. Are ſtopped 


101. Farther debates on this ſubject, 102, Her ſpeech at diſſolving 
them, 103. Strickland ivtroduces a bill for the amendment of the Li- 
turgy, 174. Speech of Piſtor on kneeling, and making the ſign of 


the ctoſs, 175. . Strickland prohibited by the queen from attending the 


- 
: 
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"houſe, ib. Yelverton's .fiee ſpeech on the occaſion, ib, Farther de- 


bates ob this, matter, 176. Strickland reſtored to the houſe, 177. | Are 


checked by the lords in debating of matters. of religious reformation, 16. 
Speeches on the queen's prerogative, occaſioned by Bell's motion againſt 
- an, excluſive patent granted to a trading company at Briſtol, 128. Bell 


ſeverely-reprimanded by the council for his temerity, 180, Are reproved 


by the lord keeper at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, for their freedom, 181. A 


by 


* LOS : 


91. 


+ > 
* 


: 
— 


bribe given to a mayor for an election, with the probable reaſon for it, 
283, nete. Addreſs the queen for the duke of Norfolk's execution, 


200. Apply to the queen for the trial and execution of Mary queen of 
Scots, 201. Pais two, bills for regulating eccleftaſtical ceremonies, but 


are checked hy the queen, ib. Speech of Peter Wentworth in favour of 
liberty, 225. Behaviour of the houſe on this occaſion, 227. Oppoſe 
encroachmeats of the upper houſe, 228. Appoint a general faſt; at 
the motion of Paul Wentworth, 236. Are reprimanded by the queen 
for it, 15. Apply to the biſhops for farther reformation, 261. Com- 


plain of the court bf ecclefiaſtical commiſſion, 16. Are prohibited by the 


C4 


3 


4 


* 


jag monopolies, 441. The abject acknowledgments of the houſe, on 


24 


queen from intermeddling with ecclefiaſtical affairs, 345. Are checked 
in their endeavours to regulate purveyance, 347. The queen's haughty 


reply to the requeſts of Sir Edward Coke ſpeaker, 363. Peter Went- 


worth reſumes the ſubje& of the ſucceſſiun, 364. He and ſeveral others 
ſent. to priſon, ib. Treatment of Morrice for oppoſing abuſes of eccle- 


— Gaſtical power, 366. Velverton a lawyer choſen ſpeaker, 386. Grant 


ſopphes to the queen, ib. Diſpute about forms with the lords, 386. 
Extraordinaty aſſer tions of the regal prerogative in the. debates concern- 


the queen's promiſe to cancel the moſt: oppreflive of the patents, 442. 


Grant the queen an exuaordinary ſupply, 443 · Review of the . 


4 
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* the chancellors, in iſſuing new writs to lüppinche places of members, 


hom they judged incapable of attending, vi, v Votes of che houſe 
on this occaſion, 16. Inquiry into the queſtion, whether an out- lau- 
can be choſen a member, 17. Reſtore Sir Francis-Goodwin to his ſeat, 


which had been vacated by the chancellor on account bf bis outlswry, 18. 


Re fuſe a conference with the lords on this affair, 19, Are commanded by 
the king to confer with the judges, ib. Spirited debates on this fubjeR, 
ib. A committee of, inquire into the modopolies of trade, 23. Attempt 
to free the nation from the burden of wardſhips and feudal tenutes, A4. 


. And from purveyance, 16. Are unwiliing- to gragt any ſupplies to e 


king, 26. Rejeck a hill from the lords, ſor entailing the crown lands 
3 Po-Photking nad his ſucceſſors, ib. Grant ſupplies; 40. Are: avetſe to 
the -union between England and Scotland, 4. Frame n petitions for 


_ .  Tigour toward popiſh recuſants, and lenity toward ſcrupulous. proteſtant 
cdlergymen, but are checked by. the king. 43. Order their journals to 


be regularly kept, 44. | Refuſe to ſupply the king's neceſſities, 47. 
Reflections on their conduct, 48. Their. views extend to eſtabliſh/the 
. conſtitution- on freet principles than formerly, 51. Attempt ta check 
the regal prerogative in evcleſiaſtical affairs, 5 j. Remooſtrote againſt 
the high commiſſion court, 54. Are alarmed a reports pf the kivg's uiflu- 
eneing elections, 72. Diſpute the king's power of levying moneyoby 
his prerogative, 73. Are diſſolved in anger, and ſome. of; the members 
_- impriſoned, ib. Grant, ſupplies to aſſiſt the Elector Palatine, 40). 


0 Make a M of grievances to the king. 108. Impeach che 


lord chancellor Bacov, 109. Remonſtrate to the king; in, favour -afrghe 
 EleQor Palatine, and againſt the Spaniſh match, 142. Are regravedby 


. the king, 113. Remonſtrate again, 114. - The: king's ſpeech: 40:abfeir = 


committee, 115. [Proteſt agaipſt the king's: degial of their privileges, 
116. This proteſtation;tore out, of their journal hy the king, ib Are 
diſſolyed, and the refractory members puniſhed, 6. The arguments 
vrged by both parties goncerbing the diſputes between the king and 
them, 118. Vote * — for; a Spaniſh War- 1434 Impeach the enrl 
. of Middleſex, 144. 
by them ip the firſt parliament of Charles I. a0 r. Their leadets and 
their views, 204. Continue obſtinate in denying «farther ſupplies, not- 
withſtanding the king's remonſirances, 207, Are diſguſted at the aſſiſt- 
- "ANCE, ien againſt elle, ib. Complain of the growth of POPerys:240. 
A ſupply voted, but its paſſing into a law poſtponed, 213. Impeach the 
. dong of Buckingham, 218. The, two: members who managed this im- 
. peachmwent impriſoned, by the king, 219. Remonſtrate againſt-confer- 
ring truſts on catholics, 2 . Are diſſolved, but publiſh, a remayſteance 
previous to their diſſolution, 222. A character of this houſe in the third 
patliament, 239. Sir Francis Seymour's ſpeech, 241. Sir Robert Phi- 
lips's ſpeech, 242, Sir Thomas Wentworth's ſpeech, 244. Fire ſub- 
ſidies voted, 245. The famous petition of right taken under cun- 
ſiceration, 248. Farther expoſtulations by the king, 25 1. The petigion 
of right paſſed by them, 253. Impeach Manwayring; for aſſertiag an a 
ſermon the real prerogative of levying taxes independent of parliament, 
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aquiry into the cauſe of .the-tmall ſupply granted 
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| | Attack the-<omi £557, Preſent a ge- 
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the duties of tonnage and poundage, 268. 
— N n allufion made uſe of by Rouſe, a mem- 
— 274. Firſt —_— Otiver Cromwel, is. Call "officers to 
account for levying and . Sir John Elliot reads 
| beg cre x duties, 16. forcibly held in 
| x Are diſſolved, 
an reaſoning of the 


"I. 


— of the lords; ih. 
— Pune 7 the — and popular parties, 349. 
353. e in er par- 
Pr. of lieutenants, nk * 2 
e 


—. 72 > 


DIE Prynne and others, 377. 


ulations 380. to 
p el 2 5 HaraG the 


Tate p 
army, 581. 


- Smited 
F — arliaments, 


Fa Wen 


on 


, 23. 
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49. 
| de withonr fouling ft upto 2 * Rea- 
| Co of the porties on doch fides with z6gard to it, 76. Pr ies. 


range to the king 2 456. 22 
Ades ſor Ireland, 4 ene e dle; 
Clated * 9 th. 59. = in —— 
ph wn 460. Declare te lords wa an intention of nee 'their au- 
thorny, i oppoſed by them, 461. Excite apprehenſiops in che people, 

- 462. ' Impeach the biſhops, 2 9 465. Fe mem- 
| bers impeagted ee ched * members are de- 

manded, 468. Are wa 22 the 10 king roy rae 
1 n 470. Order a e 10 


common 
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thei plan of the Ble 478. 3 and appoint 
Sir John Hotham 1 479. ee governors of Portman 
and the Tower, ib. Warn the for a defence ageinſt 
papiſts and ill-affeted perſons, 46 the lieutenants of coun» 
ties, and reſtore their powers, Thy Preſs he bing by meſſages to-paſs he 
bill, 481. His reply, 4822 Their vote on this reply, 483. Carry 
the militia bill into execution, without the king's concurteace, 485. 
Vote all to be traitors ho aſſiſt the xing, xc Raiſe an army, and ap- 
FFF tranſactions herein 
| th bouſes concur, ſee Parliament. Carry an impeachment of 
up to the lords, vii. 10. Paſs the ſelf denying ordinance, 27. 
Henry Pelham ſpeaker in the room of Lenthal, on bis going to che 
army, 102. Their violent accuſation againſt the ki SI —. 75 2 
vote for bringing the king to a trial, 134. This 2 
the lords, they ** ordinance for bringing him — tor 12 =_ 
authority,. 56. Vote the houſe of lords Sleleks, and aboliſh monarchy, * 
151. Readwit ſome of the ſecluded members, 158. Nawea:council 
to carry on the adminiſtration of government, 54, Enlarge the laws of 
bigh treaſon, 167. Diſſolution of by Cromwell, 219. Retoſpect of 
_ proceedings, 220. CharaQer of Barebone's parliament,” 228. Ia 
| the protettor's parliament, refuſe to acknowledge the houſe of lords ſum— 
| moned by him, 277+ Phe new houſe of, — the final diſſolution of 
the long parliament, meet and chuſe Sir Harbottle Grimſtone ſpeaker, 
327. Receive a letter from Charles II. and appoint a committee ta an- 
ber it, 4. The king proclaimed, 328. Vote preſents to the king 
and bis brothers, 10. Pas avote agaiult the indignities iſed by the 
Dutch-toward the Engliſh trade, 396. Impeach the earl of Clarendan, 
425, Oblige the king to the act againkt the importation of. Giſh 
cattle, 448. Addreſs the king for a proclamation againſt conventicles, 
453- Obſtruct the tolerating maxims of the court, 55, Refſent. che 
lords taking cognizance of Skinner's caſe, 45 . As alſo with cheir al- 
tering a money bill, 468, Coventry act on What occafion' paiſed; 469. 
Vacancies ſupplied by writs from the 3 heater; annulled, $502, (rants 
| to the king, 46. 5 and ſupport a remonſtrance againſt the declana- 
tion of indulgence, 503. Rempuſtrance againſt the duke of Vork's-in- 
tended marriage, 5 the ſtanding army, 511. Motions carriad, on = | 
expected prorogation, 56, Inquire into grierances at (he:next. meet 
Prepare to impeach Buckingham and Arlington, 513. Tbeir di 
tented meaſures, viii, 11. Quarrel with the lords on the caſe of: Fag and | 
Shirley, 14. Refuſe the king a ſupply to free his revenue. from; angici- 
|  Pations, 15. Grent ſupplies for the hauy, 26. Their reaſons ſor pat- 
_ ting no confidence in the king's promiſes, gg. Are reproved and gd- 
journed for the addreſs, recommending an alliance with —— 
France, 31. Continue diftruſtful of the king's intentions, 
a paſſionate addreſs to the king, 40. Vote the diſbanding aug je 1 
4. Impeach the carl of Danby, 87. Conteſt the chalee-of a ſpeaker 
with the king, 97. The diſpute compramiſed, ib. attainted, 
* Neſume the ſearch. Rac \ Paſs the bill af - 


cluhon ' 
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"+elullowagaialt le döke of York, 10g. A Uill brought ing to exclude all 

wembers poſſeſſing lucrative offices, 106. Vote the kitrg's guards, and 
'{Randing army to he illegal, ib. Reſume the impeachment of Danby, 

08. wiih the lords on the right of the biſhops? votes in Danby's 


-(xaſe, ib Perſecute the abborrers, and: prutect the petitioners, 130, 
5 „Revive alarms about the popiſh plo:, 131. The exclufion-bill reſumed, 


arguments urged for and againſt the excluſion-bill, 135. 
. bill, 139. Preſent an <ldref to the king, {RAY 
-Ingabules.in — Their violent proceedingi, 146. Im- 
Fua-habris, inthe patliament at Oxford, 153. Grant à revenue 
— james II. during life, 224. Addreſs him chnceruing his exerciſe of a 
diſpenſing: power, 24. In the con vention parliament vote the throne to 
adde wacant. 310. Theit conference with the Ro 314. * Lora; and 
 & Patlianat, 1 5 
Commonwealth of England, Ti Oe wry of, vii. 1915 Stats of, after the 
Battle of Worceher, 201. Its confuſed management of eccleũaſtical at- 

- fairs, 202. ; Maintaine-a' formidable power abroad, 203. Admiral 
Blake diſperſes prince Rupert! s fleet, 2d4 Sir George Ayſcue reduces 
ide colonies, 205. Scoyand reduced by Monk, 205. Attempts a coa- 
{-lition'with the United Provinces, 209. Determines on a war with them, 
t Engagement between Blake and Tromp, 212. See Blake, Avſcue, 
4c. Their advantages at ſea owing to the ſhip money levied by Charles, 
216. The long parliament diſſolved by Cromwel, 219. State of par- 
ties at this time, 220. Ii terminated, by Cromwel, being choſen protec- 
ur, 232. Is reſtored by the reſignation of Richard Cromwel, and re- 
_ + affembling the long parliament, 298. The parliament expelled, and a 
committee of ſafety appointed, 303. State of foreign affairs, 304. 
. \Diflolution- of the long parliament, 320. Charles II. reſtored, 328. A 
["xeview of manners, &. at this time, 3 30. J 
| Communien-ſervice, a new one framed, on the abolition of private malt, 
v. 309. 
Communion-table, .removed from the wall into the middle of the church, by 
the firit Eagliſh reformers, v. 152. 
Companies, excluſive, almoſt all the 23 wake, of England i in the hands 
of ut the commencemetit of the reign of James I. vi. 3. 
Compeigne, beſieged by the duke of f Burgundy, and Joan L Are taken pri- 
Campre — 2 iſt P. 2 oference held in the Sa 
n piſcopiſts re erians,)'a © ence in the Sa- 
- voy for effectiog, vii. 369. The popular ern * n ue _ 
| meaſure, ib. 
Compurgators, among er Büren anceſtors, what, j J. 222. 1 


| | _ Conan; duke of Britanny, yields Nantz to king Henry II. of Eneland, i. 


- £378: Betrotbes his daughter to Henry's third ſon, Geoffry, 16. | 
Conde, prince of, [\declares- in favour of the proteſtanis in France, v. 41- 
el and condemned to death, by the influence of the Guiſes, 42. 
. Saved by the death af the king, ib, Taltes arms in favour of the pro- 
— agninſt the royal- party, 69. Enters into a treaty with Elizabeth 
f England for ies 70. 70. ls taken priſoner by the catholics at the 
dal of Preur, 72. 'Obteins his * ea, * is te · iuſlated i K 


dd 
" 


* 


| 


his offices, 78. Aſſiſts at the ſiege of Havre de Grace, 79. Is appriſed 


of the league of Bayonne againſt the proteitants, and joins in a ſcheme to 


prevent it, 185, Battle of St. Dennis, 186. Forms the ſiege of 
Chartres, and obliges the court to an accommodation, 16. Is killed at 
the battle of Jarnac, i6, k | 
onde, the young prince of, is, with Henry, prince of Navarre, placed at 
the head of the proteſtants by Coligni, after the defeat of Jarnac, and 
death of his father, v. 186. Is obliged by Charles to renounce the pro- 
teſtant faith as the price of his life, during} the maſſacre of Paris, 206. 
Puts himſelf at che head of the German proteſtant auxiliaries, 210, Is 
defeated by the duke of Guiſe, 355. | es 
prince of, his obſtinate battle with the prince of Orange at Seneffe, 
viii. 9. Louis XIV. ſerves under him as a volunteer, 17. Succeeds 
Turenne in Alface, 16. Forces the lmperialiſts to re-paſs the Rhine, 18, 
Congregation of the Lord, an aſſociation of reformers in Scotland fo tiled, 
account of the bond they entered into, v. 22. Preſent a petition to the 
queen regent, againſt the ſcandalous lives of the clergy, 25, Petition 
the parliament and convocation, ib. Raiſe men to oppoſe the regent, 
27. 'Their addreſs to her, and remonſtrance to ſuch of their arty as 
joined her, 16. Their addreſs to the eſtabliſhed church, 28. The e- 
gent enters into an accommodation with them, 29. Charge the regent 
with infringing the capitulation, ib. Sign a new coyenant, 30. Give 
themſelves. up to the guidance of John Knox, 16. Take Perth, and 
Edinburgh, 55. Come to an agreement with tbe regent, 31, Are 
joined by the duke of Chatelraulr, ih. Deprive the queen-dowager of 
the regency, and order all French troops to depart the kingdom, 32. 
Requeſt aſſiſtance from queen Elizabeth, 33. Conclude a treaty with 
Elizabeth, and receive a fleet and forces from her, 35, Treaty of Edin- 
burgh, 36. Call a parliament, ” * the catholic religion, and eſta- 
5 dich the preſbyterian diſcipline, 38. Send to the queen for a ratifica- 
tion, which ſhe refuſes, 39. Carry their plan inio execution, and again 
requeſt the aſſillance of Eogland, 76. | 


_ Connaught. See Ireland, 


Conquerors, in the feudal times, an eſtimate of their merits, ii. 486. 
Conrade, marquis of Montſerrat, conducts the German army to Paleſtine, 
on the death of his father the emperor Frederic, ii, 7. Claims the king- 
dom of Jeruſalem, in oppoſition to Guy de Luſignan, 14. Is aſſaſſiuated 
by order of the Old Man of the Mountain, See Hains. | 
Conſervators of the public liberties, See Barons. +50 | 
of the peace, appointed in Scotland, vi. 839. 
Conflable of England, :efleftions on the arbitrary office, and court of, ili. 
451. The office of, forfeited by the duke of Buckingham, and never 
revived, iv. 28. ; | | | A 


 Conflance, council of, depoſes pope John XXIII. and eleQs Martin V. ijt, 


118, Barns John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, 119. 
Conflantia, aunt to William II. king of Naples and Sicily, is left by = 

ucceſſor to his dominions, ii. 9. Is married to the emperor Henxy VI. 
ib. Is diſpoſſeſſed by her natural brother Tancred, 6, 1 5 
. mother of Arthur duke of Britanny, is hated by Eleanor, queen - 

Vor. VIII. 3 dopeger, 
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dewager of: England, I. 40. How induced to ſurtender her ſon to his 
uncle John, king of England, 42. Appeals to Philip on the murder of 


- 


Arthur by. John, 48. 
Confttniine, king of Scotland, defeated by Athelſtan king of England, i. 


104. Confederates with the Daniſh pirates and Welſh princes, but is 


. > | 
worked by Athelſtan, 105. | 
Conſtantinople, taken by the Turks, and the conſequences of that event, iii. 
06 | | 


406. 
* Conftitution of England, a hiſtorical view of, to the time of Henry VII. iii. 
304. The different periods of, pointed out, v. 452, wote, Indications 
+, of a ſpirit in the houſe of commons to alter it on principles of freedom, 
i. gi. Never thoroughly underſtood until fixed on principles of liberty 
by parliament, 52. The =, any urged on both fides on the diſputes 
* * bewveen James I. and the parliament, 117. 
Conventicles, act of parliament againſt, paſſed, vii. 456, A ſevere law 
gs inſt, in Scotland, viii. 52: Are rigorouſly diſperſed and ſuppreſſed, 
114. Are ſtrictly fuppreſſed in England, 175. allowed by the de. 
dlaration of indulgence, 25 | | 
"Convention of States, called in Scotland, without the king's authority, vi. 
339. Enforce the Solemn League and Covenant, 542. 
— — parliament. See Parliament, 
_ Convudtation, the firlt aſſembling of deputies of the inferior clergy, by Ed. 
Ward I. ii, 278, Scruple to aſſemble on the 9% writ, 279. The 
objection how accommodated, and the reaſon why the clergy formed 
two houſes of, 16. Refuſes the demands of Edward toward a French 
war, 285. The conſequences of this refuſal, 286, Summoned by Henry 
VIII. and intimidated by cardinal Wolſey, into the grant of a moiety of 
. eccleftaſtical revenues, iv. 46. Henry's marriage with Catharine of At- 
ragon declared to be invalid, ys 103, Compornds with; the king for 
a proſecution carried on againſt the clergy, on the ſtatute of proviſors, 106. 
Acknowledges the king's fupremacy, with a reſervation, z6. The papal 
authority renounced by, 119. Debates on the expediency of a tranſlation 
of the, ſcriptures, 151. The biſhops for and againſt reformation enume- 
rated, 165. Articles of faith framed by, 166. The influence of pro- 
teſlant principles in their articles eſtimated, 167. Grants ſupplies to 
Henry, 205. Annuls Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleves, 210. 
Grants ſupplies for a French war, 237. Votes Henry a ſubſidy of fix 
ſhilliogs in the pound, 252, Meets, when the firſt parliament of Ed- 
ward VI. was ſummoned by the duke of Somerſet, 308, Meets in queen 
Mary's reign, and diſputes on tranſubſtantiation, 385. The debate ad- 
Journed to Oxford, 283. Votes a ſubſidy to queen Elizabeth, v. 77. Its 
proceedings in the fitting after the diſſolution of the fourth parliament of 


. Charles I. vi. 390. ; n | 
Conway, lord, is appointed general of the horſe, in the army ſent againſt 
the Scots, vi. 357, Is routed at Newburn, 30. 
Cepenbagen is beheged by Charles X. of Sweden, but relieved by an Eng- 


liſh and Dutch fleet, vii. 304. / 
commons, impriſoned for ſpeaking itre · 


opley, a member of the houſe o 
verently of queen Mary, iv. 442. 
Copper coin, when firſt introduced, vi. 186. 8 
07m 
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fa tema, ks on the ſtatute prices of, during the reign of Wow? HI. u. 
226. The exportation of allowed in the reign of Henry VI. In. 215. 
Other regulations of the trade in, 16. Prices of, duting the reipn of 
James I. vic 1725s Public magaziocs of, eſtabliſhed, 16, 
Corniſh, mann of London, is convicted on falſe 3 and executed, 
vi. 23 1 
\- Corawwal, an inforreBtion, there againſt Hey vil. oo account of ng 3 
ſubſidy, iii. 37 3+ "OY by the lord Audley, 374. The rebels lat 
ed at Blackbeat, 375. 
| Cormwal, Richard earl of, fon of king John, his diſputes with Wis Wother 
© Henry III. and Wateran de Ties, 22 the reftitution of a * 
in his earldom, 11. 157. Re ſuſes the kingdom of Sicily, offered to 
up pope Ianocent IN. 171. — kiogof the Romans, 174. 
all his treaſures in Qermapy, 175. d to ſwear obedience to hs 
_ . - 2provifions of Oxford, before the 4 allow him to retut to Euglahd, 
1185. His ſon Henty joins the confederacy of barons agalüff the king, 
196. Is taken priſoner by the barons at the battle of Lewes, 200 05. Re- 
covers his liberty by the battle of Evelham, 216. His ſon l l- 
maine aſſfaſſi nated hy their couſins,” 218. Dies, 251.0 
1 wehen firft; erefted in France, and with what view fi. 118. 
Ne a great check upon induſtry, ili. 404. The tegulsten of, granted 
to the king by parliament, vii. 374. Moſt of they ſutrencer their 
charters to Darker II. vi. 191. Conditions on- which they Were re- 


ſtored, 16. 69d nb un 
Corren, Dr. raden before Henry vnn, and jolie. Ks conduRt Agajoſt 
the reproaches of friar Peyto, iv. 134. 1 24%. 3100 L 


- 2 why made carl of Northumberland by king Will hm the con- 
Jaeror, i. 2053 wle, 291. deen of Dunbory n 


of Scotland, 264. 3 

Cottereaux, See Brabangons, „ie och yd 

Porting on, $7 Francis, © oppo poſes princo Charley journey to | Spaidy * 132. 
ls doſed for it by. Buc m, 16. NH ved 


_- Cooment, one framed and ſubſcribed in coded, 1 100 rediving the ca- 
nons and lirurgy, vi. 0330. Is enforced by the age affentbly vader 
pain of excommunication,' 335, See League. 
2 LIU Sir John, is aſſaulted and maimed; for-a (atiricaF reflefen on 
Charles II. vii. 468. Which occafions the famous act pany #tning | 
'- known under his name, 469. 
Car Fre Exeter, is impriſoned on the acceſſion of of queen Mary, 


01 Iv, 

x . the TY aboliſhed by the Jong meg n f 

5 7 officers, ſummoned by Oliver Cromwel, reſolves on bringing 
Charles I. to trial, vii. 110. Demands a diffolotion of ne parliament, 
and ſeize the king; 129. The parliament purged by, 1, Plans a 
form of government, 133. Turns the members out of the 
-- houſe ä 219. Chuſes Oliyer Cromwel protector, 232. Ons 
is ſummoned by Richard Cromwel, 7 295+" Neat the Protektor, 297. 
— the long parliament, 298. 

| CG, nominated Ts to earty 00 the'2dwjnifiration of 

4 ; governs 
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ment after the execution of the king, vii. 168. Appoints Crom- 
© wel lord lieutenant of Ireland, 158, One appointed on the diſſolution of 
te long 1 
Council of N alu, aboliſhed by the long paring, vi. 5 nal 
— eccleheſtical. See Synods. - | Nee 
9 the firſt diviſion of England into, i. 92. The fiſt ag at ap- 
- « Pointiog-members for, to . ii. 184. See Commons. Palatine, 
the j juril iction of, 4 to the crown, v. 489. 
County courts, firſt appointment of, i. 94. Are: peculiar to Bogland, and 
the nature of them explained, ii. 122, wote, 
| Courfus bell, the obſervance of, in England, no mark of lavery, i. wy 


8 e thats ties firſt be in jament, vi, 106. 60, 
Court baron, the ancient —— nature gan ga 122. . 
jv e and eccleſiaſtical, law enaQed for their re- union, on the acceſ- 

on of Henry I. i. 347. Remained wichout effett, from the appaſition 
of r Anſelm, ib. 298 
Cours of bigh commiſſion, - See High. commiſſion. 
| Courtney, fon of the marquis of Exeter, is releaſed. es the nn and 
made earl of Devonſhire, by queen Mary, iv. 354. See — } 
- Contras, battle of, between Henry III. of France; und Henry king u Na- 
voarre, v. 3 
by . poet, vii. 345. His death, 345. 
Coms, dean of Peterborough, his ſuperſtitious zeal for eccleſiaſtical: cere- 
monies, and havghty aſſertion of church authority, vi. 386. | | 
| Craig, z proteſtant miniſter of Edinburgh, is ordered to publiſh the 3 
- ©, between queen Mary and Bothwel, which he refuſes, v. 113, Remon- 
rates againſt this marriage before the council, and from the pulpit, 76, 
. Alliſon, a Scots courtezan, a riot at her r taken cognizance of 
by the church, v. 5 2. 
Cramer, Dr. his firſt introduction to 2 viu. iv. 100. 1 bed 
by Henry to write in favour of his divorce, 101. Is made archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, 112. The number of bulls neceſſary for his inſtallation, 
remarked, from biſhop Burnet, 463. I' appointed to examine the vali- 
dity of the king's marriage, i&, Declares Catharine» contumacious for 
-  Non-appearance, and pronounces the martiage invalid, ra. Favours the 
nc tenets, 129. Intercedes-with Henry in behalf of queen Anne 
ullen, 159. Is conſtrained to annul the marriage. 160. Encourages 
further reformarions in religion, 189. Oppoſes the-law of the ſix articles, 
195. Diſmiſſes his wife in obedience to them, 16. Communicates to 
Henry an actount of queen Catharine Howard's lewdneſs, 218. Loſes a 
powerful friend by the death of the duke of Suffolk, 254. Is protected. by 
tze king againſt the catholic courtiers, 2985. Attends Henry in his dy- ( 
ing moments; 265. Is named one of the regency. during the minority 
Edward VI. 381. His importunity with the young king to ſign the 
warrant for the execution of Joan Bocher, 324. Adheres to. Somerſet 
the protector in his diſtreſs, 331, Oppoſes the attainder of Tonſtal, 
biſhop of Durham, 357. Is induced to ſign the patent for the ſucceſſion 
of Trp Jane Gray, 364. I Tan and convicted of treaſon, 3 
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to his indiſcreet zeal againſt maſſes, 377. Is ſent under a guard to Ox« | 
ford to debate on tranſubſtantiation, 385. Is cited to Rome for hereſy, 
429. Is condemned as contumacious, though in cuſtody, ib. Is de- 
graded, ib, Subſcribes to the pope's ſupremacy, and the real preſence, 
430. Contradicts this ſubſcription by public declaration, ib. Is burnt, 
and his fortitude at the ſtake, 16. A character of him, 431. 

Crecy, battle of, between Edward III. of England, and Philip de Valois of 
France, ii, 433- The great ſlaughter of the Fre nch at, 436. | 

Credit, national, low ftate of, previous to the reign of Elizabeth, v. 476. 

Crema, cardinal.de, diſgraceful anecdote of, i. 343. 

Crequi, marſhal, is defeated by the Imperialiſts in an endeavour to relieve 
Treves, viii. 19. h , | 

Creſſingham, treaſurer of Scotland, is joined in the adminiſtration with 
Ormeſby, on earl Warrenne leaving his government there, ii. 298. Ex- 
. aſperates the Scots by his oppreſſions, 4, Urges Warenne to give battle 
to Wallace, 301. Is ſlain in the action with Wallace, 16. His body 
.contemptuouſly treated by the Scots, #6. 2 7 

Crevant, in Burgundy, beſieged by the French and Scots, but raiſed by 
the Engliſh, iu. 129. 1, Fe, 


Criminal Jaw, among the Anglo-Saxons, a view of, i. 216. 


Criminals, a compariſon of the yearly execution of, in England, at differ- 
Cromwel, Thomas, defends his patron, cardinal Wolſey, againſt a coy of 
the peers, in the houſe of commons, iv. 94. Is made ſecretary of ſtate, 
129. The king's ſupremacy over the fad delegated to him, under 
the title and office of vicar-general, 148. Appoints commiſſioners to viſit 
the monaſteries, 16. Great abuſes charged upon them, i. Preſides in 
the convocation as vicar- general, 165. Articles of faith framed by this 
meetmg of convocation, 166, The clergy incenſed againſt him for his 
regulations in religious matters, 170. Pronounces ſentence againſt 
Lambert, 192, His account of Henry's diſputation with Lambert, 459. 
Is made a peer, and appointed one of the committee of lords, to frame 
articles for aboliſhing diverſities of opinion in religion, 194. Afliſts 
the king in his arbitrary proſecutions, 198, Obtains precedency of 
the other officers of ſtate, 200. Mitigates the proſecutions on the law of 
the Six Articles, 18. Promotes Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleves, 
202. Henry harbours a ſecret diſpleaſure againſt him on that account, 
204. | Is made earl of Eſſex, and knight of the garter, 205. The cauſes 
which procured his fall, 206. Is committed to the Tower, 208. His 
- accuſation and condemnation, ib. His moving letter to the king, 46. 
His execution and character, 16. | 
Cromavel, Oliver, complains in the houſe of commons, of a preacher, for 
popiſh doctrines, vi. 274. Is ſtopped, with other puritans, from tranſ- 
porting himſelf to America, 309. Defeats the royaliſts at Gain{borow, 
535. Diſtiaguiſhes himſelf at the battle of Horn- caſtle, i. His 2 
behaviour at the battle of Marſton · moor, vii. 12. Aſſiſts in defeating 
. the king at Newbury, 17. Becomes a leader of the independents, 21. 
Differences between him and the earl of Mancheſter, 22. His ſpeech in 
parliament relative to the ſelf-denying ordinance, 26. How he eluded 
the ſelf-denying ordinance as to himſelf, 28, His character, 29. New- 
Cc 3 models 
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modes che army, 52. The fanatical ſpirit of the officers and ſoldiers, / 
$49 Commands the right wing at the battle of Naſeby, 57. His ſuc- 
ceſſes afterward, ou Foments 1 of the army, 87 Is the 

eret cauſe: of the king being ſei y the army, 89. His 
+ hypocriſy, #6, ls choſen general by the army, 90. Marches —.— 
ward. London againſt the parliament, 91. Retires to Reading, 97. 
ys ccurt to the king, and enters privately into treaty with him, 98. 
The army marches to London, 103. Remarks on his conduct between. 
the King and parliament, 104. Suppreſſes the agitators, and reduces 
the army to obedience, 109. Calls a meeting of officers at Windſor, to 
ſeetile the nation, wherein it is reſolved to bring the king to a trial, 110. 
Prevails with the parliament to vote againſt all further treaty with the 
king,” 113. Defeats Langdale and Hamilton, and marches, into Scot- 
land, -127. Sends a remonſtrance to the parliament on its treating with 
. the king, r2g. Seizes the king, and confines bim in Hurſt-caſtle, 130. 
Matches the army to London, to purge the parliament, 131, His 
ſpeech in the houſe on the ordinance for bringing the king to a trial, 
234+ Is appointed one of the king's judges, 136. His hypocritical 
conduct toward Fairfax, during the time of the king's execution, 145, 
' His general-charatter, and great inflaence in the army, 157, Is named 
: vone öf the council of ſtate, 158. Procures himſelf to be appointed lord - 
lieutenant of Ireland, 165. Suppreſſes the agitators, 167. Arrives at 
Dublin,” 169. Storms Tredah, and puts the garriſon to the ſword, 3b, 
Storms Wexford with the ſame cruelty, 170. All, Munſter ſubmits to 
him, 171. Takes Kilkenny, 16. Leaves Ireland, 187. Is declared 
captain-general of all the forces in England, and marches an army to 
Scotland, 188. Is forced to retire, and is followed by Leſly, 189, 
Defeats Lefly at Dunbar, 190. Writes pglemical letters to the Scots 
"Clergy," 191. Follows Charles Ll, into England, 195. Defeats Charles 
- © ut Worcefter, 196. ' Summons a council of officers to remonſtrate to the 
Parliament for a new election, 217. Expels the members from the 
oufe; and docks the door, 219. An account of his birth and private 
life, 221. Receives addreſſes on the diſſolution of the parliament, 225. 
Summons a new parliament, 227. His addreſs to it, 228, note, The 
' Parliament Tefigns up its authority to him, 231, Is declared protector, 
232. His powets, 76, Makes peace with the Dutch, 236. Executes 
ide Portugueze ambaſlador's brother, for aſſaſſination, 237. Summons 
A parliament, 238. His equitable regulation of eleftions; ib. Diſcon- 
tents againſt his adminiſtration, 239. The parliatnent diſputes his au- 
"thofity, 240. Diſſolves it, after obtaining a recognition, 242. An in- 
ſurrection of royaliſts at Saliſbury ſuppreſſed, 243. Divides England 
into twelve military juriſdidtions, under majos-generals, to ſuppreis the 
"yoynlifls, 244. Iſſues letters of reprifals againſt France, 249. His in- 
fluenee over the French miniſter Mazarine, 250. Reflections on his fo- 
W reign negociations, 251, Sends ® fleet onder Blake to the Mediterra- 
nean, 253. Sends a fleet under Pen and Venables to the Weſt Indies, 
254. Jamaica taken, 16. Sends Pen and Venables to the Tower, 255, 
The vigor of his foreign tranſactions, 258. His domeſtic admiaiſtration, 
2g. Eſtabliſhes a militia, '250, Eſtabliſhes à commiſfion of Tryers, to 
Preſent to ecclefiaſticaſbengfices, 261. His general conduct in Feligious 
in | oo matters, 


— 
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matters, 262. His addreſs in procuring ſecret intelligence, 263. His gene - 
ral deportment, 264. His vein of pleafantry ſometimes leads him into ig» 
conſiſtencies; inſtanced in an anecdote, 265. His plan of adminiſtration in 
Scotland, 266, In Ireland, 267. Endeavours to be made king,269. Deſtroys 
the authority of the major-generals, ib. The crown is offered to him by 
parliament, 270. Is afraid to venture on it, 271. Extract from his ſpe 
on refuſing it, 273, note, The motives of his refuſal, 274. His pro- 
tectoral authority confirmed by parliament, 275, Brings his ſon Richard 
to court, and marries his daughters, 276. Summons a new parliament 
in two houſes, as formerly, 277. Diſſolves it, on his houſe of peers not 
being owned by the commons, 278. Concludes an alliance with France, 
ib. Sends an army to join Turenne in Flanders, 279. Dunkirk deliver- 
ed to bim, ib. Parties formed againſt him at home, 280. Diſcovers a 
plot of the royaliſts, 281. Eſcapes àſſaſſination by Sindercome. 282. Is 
diſturbed with apprehenfions and domeſtic troubles, 283, Falls ſick, 
265. Dies, 286. His character, 287. An apology for his conduct, 
290, Anecdotes of his family, 291. Remarks on his political ſituation 
at the time of his death, 292. His regard to literary merit, 341. His 
account to lord Orrery, of the firſt cauſe of determining on the death of 
Charles I, 519; | * 
Cromwell, Richard, is brought to court by his father, vii, 276. His 
character, i6. Is acknowledged protector, 293. Calls a parhament, 
294. Cabal of Wallingford-houſe, againſt him, 298. Is perſuaded ia 
call a general council of officers, who alſo cabal againſt him, 16. Is 
forced to rehgn the proteQorſhip, 297. Paſſes the remainder of his life 
in peace, #6, | a 
—— .. Henry, ſecond ſon of Oliver, his character, vii. 267. Is made 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, is. Refigns his command, and retires to Eng- 
land, 297. His death, viii. 11, note. | | 
Crepredy bridge, battle of, between Charles I. and Sir William Waller, 
Vii. 18. 
Crown, . of, by the firſt parliament of Henry VII. iii. 315. A te- 
view of powers claimed by, to the time of Charles I, vi, 160, \ 
Cruſades, the commencement of, i. 292. The univerſal rage for engaging 
in, 296. The political uſe made of this frenzy by the European princes, 
299, Why leſs attended to by William Rufus, than by other princes, 
ib, Hiſtory of, continued, 309. 456. Richard I. prepares to engage in, 
ii, 3. The emperor Frederick marches on, 7. Richard I. of England 
and Philip of France engage in, is. Their tranſactions at Sicily, 9. At 
Cyprus, 12. Acre in Paleſtine taken by their aſſiſtance, 15. Lewis IX. 
of France, and prince Edward, ſon of Henry III. engage in one, 219. 
1 dies; 220. Edward recalled by his father, who dies quickly af- 
ter, 26, WE 
Cumberland, earl of, fits out a fleet at his own charges * the Spaniards, 
but meets with ill ſucceſs and misfortunes,* v. 354. Undertakes another 


expedition, which fails, 362. Endeavours to micigate the ſearence of the 
council againſt the earl of Eflex, 416. 1 
Cummis of Badenoch, aſſociated with the Steward of Scotland, in tbe 
| regency of that kingdom, ii. 303. 1s romed at Falkirk by Edward, 
W 


Cc 4 Cummin, 


* 
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Cammin, john, choſen regent of Scotland, ii. 309. Defeats John de Se- 
grave, Edward's guardian of Scotland, ib. Makes his ſubmiſſion to Ed- 
ward, 310. Betrays young Robert Bruce's ſecrets to Edward, 314. Is 
killed by Bruce, 316. ; ws 

Cur/on, Sir Robert, —— of Hammes, employed by Henry VII. to 


betray the ſecrets of the earl of Suffolk, iii. 392. 

Cue, proquce of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 44. The amount of 

'  _ » theſe duties in the reign of James I. vi. 57. 191. Amount of, in the 

' reign of Charles I. before the civil wars, vii. 363. 

Cyprus, part of the fleet of Richard I. ſhipwrecked and pillaged on that 

. coaſt, in their way to the Holy Land, ii. 12. Iſaac, prince of, conquered 
and thrown into. priſon by Richard, 16. Richard eſpouſes Berengaria, 

daughter of Sanchez king of Navan, there, 13. Lufignan made king 
of, by Richard, 19, 


D / 


DAC RES, Leonard, excites an inſurrection in the north of England, i. 

204. : 

D'Albert, conſtable of France, extraordinary defeat of, at Azincour, by 

Henry V. of England, iii. 1co. ; . 

D' Albiny, Philip. defeats the French fleet coming to England to ſuccour 
prince Lewis, and his ſtratagem on that occaſion, ii. 150. 

D'Allmaine, Henry, ſon to Richard king of the Romans, and earl of 
Cornwall, joins Leiceſter and the barons, againſt Henry III. ii. 196. 
Is gained over to the royal cauſe by prince Edward, 200. Commands 

- the main body of the king's army at the battle of Lewes, in conjunc- 
tion with bis father, 204. Is ſurrendered together with Edward, to Lei- 
ceſter, to gain the liberty of Henry and his father, 206, Recovers his 
liberty, with the other priſoners, by the battle of Eveſham, 216. Is aſ- 

-- Gaflinated by his couſins, at Viterbo, 218. | 

Danby, Sir Thomas Oſborne, treaſurer, made eail of, vii, 512. His cha- 
racter, viii. 11. Receives information of the popiſh plot, 63. Com- 

municates it to the houſe of lords, 78. His letter io Montague ambaſſador 

. at Paris, produced before the houſe of commons, 86. Is impeached by 

the commons, 87. His defence of himſelf, 88. His impeachment re- 
vived by the followiog parliament, 97. Is committed to the Tower, 98. 
Is admitted to bail, 205. Is freed by the houſe of lords, on the acceſ- 
ſion of james II. 220. Concurs in an invitation to the prince of O- 
range, 283. His conduct in parliament, on the abdication of James, 
. WC 

Danes, the nature of their firſt piratical inroads into England, i. 69. A 

. body of them take up their winter-quarrers here, 70. Sack Wincheſter 

4. Seize Yotk and other places, 95. Defeat Alfred, and continue 
their depredations, 78. Reduce the Saxons to deſpair, 79, Routed 
by Alfred, 82, 83. Admitted to ſettle, and baptized, 84. Revolt, 
87. Renew their invaſions, 131. Receive tribute from king Ethel- 

| ped, 133. Their pyratical conduct accounted for, 137, . Settle in 
; Normandy, 
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Normandy, ib. Retain their ancient rude ferocity in England, 146, 
. 
and ; 


Ever ready to betray the Engliſh to their foreign countrymen, 141. 
. maſſacre of, ib. Deftroy the Engliſh fleet, 143. See Canute, 
Denmark. . 5 

Danegelt, oocaſion of impoſing that tax, i. 153, Remitted, 353. 469. 

Dangerfield, the author of the meal-tub plot, his character, viii. 124. 

D' Aquila, Don John, commands the Spaniſh troops in an invaſion of 
Ireland, v. 436. Is forced to capitulate to Mountjoy the deputy, 
438, a | 

Darcy. lord, joins Aſke's inſurreQion in the north, iv. 172. Is impriſoned 
on the ſuppreſſion of it, 174. Is executed, 175. 

Darnly, lord, fon of the earl of Lenox, is propoſed as hoſband for Mary 


youre of Scotland, v. 85. His pedigree, 16. Is married to her, 89. | 


s inſalted from the pulpit by John Knox, 1. His character, 94. Re- 
ſents the queen's neglect of him, 95. Becomes jealous of David Rizzio, 
ib. Enters into a plot with the chancellor Morton, for the deſtruction of 
Rizzio, 97. Cauſes Rizzio to be aſſaſſinated in the queen's preſence, 98. 

| Avows his orders for this action, #76. Is prevailed on by Mary to diſavow 
all concern in Rizzio's murder, and is then left by her in diſdain, gy. 
Is reduced to deſpair by her neglect, 105, His illneſs attributed to poi- 
ſon, 106. The queen's apparent reconciliation, and tenderneſs of him, 

- 66, Is blown up with gunpowder, in a lone houſe where he was 
lodged, 107, A confederacy of nobles formed to puniſh his murderers, 
118, | 


Darvel Gatherin, a Welſh Romiſh idol, brought to London, and employed 


- to burn Friar Forelt, iv. 180, 
Daubeney, lord, general of Henry VIIth's army againſt the Scots, ordered 
to march againſt the Corniſh rebels, iii. 374. Engages them at 
: 09-4" ib, Taken priſoner by them, but reſcued, 376. Defeats 
them, 16. | | 
D Aubigney, count, his family and charaQer, v. 231. Is ſent by the duke of 
Guite, to detach James of Scotland from the Engliſh| intereſt, ib. In- 
ſinuates himſelf into favour with James, and is created earl of Lenox, 232, 
David king of Scotland, invades England in favour of the empreſs Matilda, 
| „. Routed, 15. Confers knighthood on Henry ſon of the empreſs, 
FR eldeſt fon and heir of Lewellyn prince of Wales, does ho 
to Henry III. and delivers his brother Griffin into his bands, ii, 196. 
Is taken priſoner by Edward I. and tried, and executed as a traitor, 
242. | | 
Davis's ſtraits diſcovered, v. 477. 
Daviſon, ſecretary, is ordered by queen Elizabeth to prepare a warrant for 
the execution of Mary queen of Scots, v. 310. Is perſuaded by the 
council to ſend the warrant to be put into force, 311. Is puniſhed jn the 
ſtar-chamber for ſo doing, 322. His account of Elizabeth's behaviour ia 
juſtification of himſelf, 15. | | 


Dauphin, the occaſion of the eldeſt ſons of the kings of France obtaining 


' that appellation, ii. 451. 


n DE, 


— 
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D, commands à body of French troops ſent to the aſſiſtance of che Scots, 
av, 310. Beſieges Haddington, 311. Retires, 313. «© 

Di Exves, Sir Simon, bis character of queen Henrietta, conſort of Charles I, 
vn. 59, vote. | 

De Gray, Jobn, biſhop of Norwich, choſen to the ſee bf Canterbury, in op- 
poſition to the clandeſtine election of Reginald, ii. 58. . 

De le Mare, Peter, the ft ſpeaker of the houſe 1 commons, choſen, 
Mis 3+, * £ | ; L 487 

De Rupter, the Dutch admiral, engages Sir George Ayſcue, vii. 214. In 

conjonction with de Wit, is defeated by Blake and others, 16. He and 

Tromp defeat Blake, 56. Attacks the Engliſh ſettlements in the next 

Wer, with Charles II. 399. He and Tromp engage the Engliſh fleet 

 _ for four days, 410. Is defeated at the month of the Thames, 413. 

Sails up the Medway and Thames, and burns the Engliſh ſhips, during 

the treaty of Breda, 421. Battle of Solebay, 485, I. twice engaged 
with prince Rupert, the Engliſh admiral, 30%. Engages prince Rupert 
again, at the mouth of the Texel, 508. Is killed, viii. 20. 

De T hermes, the French governor of Calais, makes an irruption into Flan- 
ders, but is defeated by count Egmont, with the caſual aſſiſtance of an 
Evgliſh fleet on the coaſt, iv. 443. | 

De Fienne, John, governor of Calais, his prudent precautions on that city 
1 by Edward III. ii. 437+ His manly parley with the 

uginn, 441. N 5 
De Wit, Cornelius, is with De Ruyter defeated by the Engliſh fleet under 
Blake, vii. 214. Goes on board De Ruyter's fleet, as deputy from the 
States, 485, Comes on ſhore for his health, and is tortured on an accu- 
_ {ation of attempting to poiſon the prince of Orange, 495. Is, with his 
brother, cruelly murdered by the populace, 496. * | | 

. John, the Dutch miniſter, his character, vii. 402. Takes the 
command of the fleet himſelf, after the defeat and death of Opdam, 404. 

Motive of his protracting the negociations at Breda, 420. His negocia- 
tions with Sir William Temple, to oppoſe the French conqueſts in the 

Netherlands, 434. Concludes the triple alliance with England and 
Sweden, 435. His friendly viſit to Temple, 463. Is oppoled in his 

- Preparations for war, by the Orange faction, 482. Oppoſes the repeal of 
the perpetual edit, 494. le, with his brother, cruelly murdered by the 

populace, 496. 5 

Deadiy Feud, among our Saxon anceftors, what, and how compounded, i. 


217, ; 

Dete, when firſt contracted on parliamentary ſecurity, iii. 215. 
ecretals, of pope Gregory IX. a character of, ii, 229. | 

h 2 of the faith, this title beſtowed by pope Leo X. on Henry VIII. 
Iv. 36, | 

Deifts, a character of, under the commonwealth, vii, 226. 

Delinguents, this term when introduced, and how applied, by the houſe of 


commons, vi. 372. 


o 


Denham, Sir John, his character as a poet, vii. 346. His death, id. 
Denmark ; (ee Danes. on VI. of Scotland, goes over to, and marries a 
ing of, his treachery toward the Dutch . 
| Fd. 


princeſs of, v. 352. 


- 


—— 
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fleet, vii. 405. His treachery toward Charles II. of England, 406. 
Joins the'confederates againſt Louis XIV. viii, 19. Prince George of, 
married to the lady Anne, daughter of James duke of Vork, 20). 
Prince George joins the prince of Orange, 296. Ste Anne, princeſs o. 

Derdy, Henry eafl of, ſon of | the eart of Lancaſter, is ent by Edward 1M. 
to protect the province of Guienne, ik 423: His military operations 
there, 16. Inſtance of his generdus regard to his promiſe, 75. note, His 
farther fuceefſes, 438. Becomes earl ef Lancaſter, 450. See Lancaſter, - 

, courtteſs of, is the laſt perſon who ſubmitted to the forces of the 
commonwealth, vii. 205, Letter from the earl of, in anſwer to Irctow's. 
ſummons, 528, þ v2 * | os 

Dermot Macmorrogb, king of Leinſter, his tyrannie conduRt, i. 427. Solicits 

tze afliftagce of Henry II. of Engtand, 16. Engages Strongbow, Fitz- - 
gerald, and Fitaſtephens, to undertake expeditions in his favour, 429. 

Deſborono, brother-in-law to Oliver Cromwell, oppoſes his accepting the 
title of king, vii. 274. Engages in the cabal at Wallingford-houſe, 295. 

Odliges Richard Cromwell e diffolve his parliament, 296. 

Ds/pin/er, Hugh le, the chief juſticiary appointed by the council of barons, 
removed by Henry III. ii, 194. Is reftored by the earl of Leiceſter,” 
199. Refuſes 10 abide by the award of Lewis of France, 202. Is 
killed at the battle of Eveſham, 215. | OPT. | 

——, Hugh le, favourite of Edward II. his character, ii. 344. Cha- 
rafter of his father, 16. The ear! of Lancaſter and the barons combine 
againſt him, #6, Is married to Edward's niece, coheir of the earl of 

louceſter, is. His lands ravaged by the barons, 345. The patlia- 
ment forced to pronounce a ſentence of forfeiture and exile upon Him, 
and his father, 346. Is recalled by the king, with his father, 347, His 
rapaciouſneſs after the forfeitures of the duke of Lancaſter's party, 349. 

His father murdered by the barons, 356, Is himſelf put to death, 5. 
Particulars of his father's loſſes by the barons, 367. Remarks on theſe 
loſſes, and concluſions drawn from them, 76, | 

Devonſbire, an inſurrection there to oppoſe the reformation, headed by 
Humphry Arundel, iv. 329. Exeter beſieged by the inſurgents, 3 30. 
They are defeated by the lord Ruſſel, 16. 

Devonſhire, Courtney, earl of, is propoſed as a huſband to queen Mary, 
iv. 380. Iacurs her reſentment on declining it, 381. Is releaſed from 
confinement by the mediation of Philip, and dies abroad, 402. 

Digby, Sir Everard, engages in the gunpowder-plot, vi. 33. Is executed 
tor it, 37.  Evidences of bis former good character, #6, _ rd 

Directory for public worſhip, one eſtabliſſed by the afſembly of divines at 
Weſtminſter, in the room of the liturgy, vii. 32. 

Diſpenſing power, the houſe of commons addreſs James II. on his exerciſing 
it, vin. 240. His obſtinate continuance of it, 244. The ancient clail 

and exerciſe of, by the crown, 248. A ents againſt it, 247. 
aboliſhed by the bill of rights, 8 BI ASH * er. 

Doe, a Frenchman, attends the queen dowager to Scotland, toraffift her 

ia the adminiſtration, iv, 439. Projects a tax to maintain a ftandin 
force there, 16. This ſcheme Cpt, 15. Is reproved by the counci 
for bis hole attacks on the Engliſh borders, 440. | n 
| | q Dome/day-book, 


"Dame/day-bovk, che nature of, explained, i. 279 


Deminicans and Franciſcans, obſervations on the inſlitotions 
orders of religious, ii. 229. | E 


üben new 
Donne, a character of his ſatires, vi. 193. 5 | | 


- 


idg the reformation, v. 154, #ote. 


Dorifiavs, his hiſtory, and murder, vii. 172, 173. . 
Darjet, marquis of, commands the Engliſh forces at the expedition to Fon- 


tarabria, iii. 420, Diſcovers the double dealing of his auxiliary Ferdinand 


of Ar D, 421. Returns to England, 422. | | 

Douay, a ſeminary founded there by Philip II. of Spain, for the education 
of Engliſh catholics; v. 236. | 

Dower, à tumult there, occaſioned by the retinue of Euſtace count of 
Boulogne, i. 163. Burnt by Philip of France, ii, 265. 


Denglas, lord, appointed by Robert Bruce joint commander with the earl of 


Murray, of the Scots army invading England, on the death of Edward 
II. ii. 372. His bold attempt to ſeize Edward III. in his camp, 375, 
Retires home, ib. Goes to Spain, on a cruſade againſt the Moors, 383. 

————, Sir Archibald, defeats Edward Baliol, and drives him to England, 

n. 385. Is defeated and killed by Edward III. at Halidown-hill, 387, 


, carl, his irroption into England, and defeat, iii. 68. Aſſiſts | 


_ young Piercy at the battle of Shrewſbuty, 71. | 
. George, aſſiſts with others in aflaflinating David Rizzio, v. 98. 
Downing, the Engliſh reſident in Holland, ſeizes Berkſtead, Corbet, and 
Okey, three of the king's judges, and ſends them to Eagland, vii. 380. 
_ Preſents a memorial of Engliſh complaints to the ſtates, 399. . Is again 
ſent over on the removal of Sir William Temple, 473. 
Drake, Francis, his voyage round the world, an nl I on the Spa- 
niards, v. 234. Is knighted by Elizabeth, 235. His expedition to the 
4 4 Weft Indies, 274. Deſtroys a Spaniſh fleet at Cadiz, 327. 
Takes a rich carrack at Tercera, ib. Commands againſt the Spaniſh 


- armada, under lord Effingham, 335. Takes two large vellels belonging 


to it, 342. Undertakes an expedition againſt Portugal, 348. Deſtroys 
2 Spaniſh fleet at the Groyne, 349. Makes an unſucceſsful attack on 
Liſbon, 350. Burns Vigo, and returns, ib. Makes an unſucceſ ful at- 
tempt on Porto Rico, 378, Is repulſed at Darien, where he dies, ib. 
Dreuzx, battle of, between the conſtable Montmorency and the prince of 
ö Conde, v. 72. 
Druids, their office and power, i. 4. Excommunication by them, fatal 
72 ences of incutring, 16. Their doctrines, ib. Their places of 
- worſhip, 5. Their rites, 16. Their treaſures how preſerved, ib. Their 
religion not aboliſhed without force, i5. Their chief ſeat at Angleſea 
deſtroyed, and themſelves burnt, by Suetonius Paulinus, 8, | 
Drydes, his character as a poet, viii. 335. Was ſuffered to remain in po- 


, 6, | / 
Do Goh; a gentleman of Britanny, his character, ii. 472. Is employed 
in the wars of Charles king of France, 16. Is employed to enliſt the 
companies of banditti to ſerve againſt Caſtile, 475, His reſolute de- 
bing of Caſtile * 


mands of the pope at Avignon, #6, Chaſes Peter 


ing. a proteſlant miniſter, openly reproves queen Eli ech for obllruct- 
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bis dominions, 475. Is deſeated by prince Edward, 457, Is made 
. conſtable of France, 482. 
Dublin, a conſpiracy formed for ſeizing the caſtle of, by Roger Mere, vi. 
436. "The plot diſcovered, 16. Receives the Engliſh fugitives from the 
other e 441. Its diſtreſs during the Gevaſlation of ru 
„ *2406 5 

Dole, a lawyer, the inſtrament employed by W__—_ VII. in — his 

| his character, iii. 387. His practice, i 
peaker of the houſe of commons, 389.  Summoned before —.— privy 
council of Henry VIII. 411. Committed to the Tower, N Tried, 
ib; Executed to gratify the people, ib. 


— . the lord Guilford, married to the lady Jane Grey, iv. 361. Is 


apprehended with the. lady Jane, on the acknowledgment of queen 
Mary, 372. Is ſentenced together with his lady, 373. Is executed on 
occaſion of Suffolk's freſh conſpiracy, 392. 


. lord Robert, becomes the declared favourite of queen 


Elizabeth, 
v. 60. Is created earl of Leiceſter, E 
- band for Mary queen of Scots, 82. See Leicefter. . | 
Duelling, when, and 0n what occaboa the general praice of fiſt took riſe, 
iv. 73. 
Dunbar, the caſtle of, forrengered toRdward . l. 281. Sir George Hate, | 
created earl of, vi. 4. Battle of, between Oliver Cromwel. and 2 
Scots general, Leſley, vii. 190 
Duncan, natural ſon of Malcolm king of Scotland; fines the kingdom, i 1. 
291. 
Dundee is taken by general Monk, and the inhabitants pet 0 the ſword, 
vii. 207 
Dunes, "bottle of, detween: the combined army of Eogliſh and French, and 
the Spaniards, vii. 279. 

1g, abbot of, is-appointed one of the commiſſioners on the part 

of the king and kingdom of Scotland, to enquire into the conduct er 
Mary queen of Scots, v. 134. Elizaberh's declaration to him. reſpecting 
the treaty ſhe had entered into with Mary, 171. ls appointed by the 
Scots ,Parliament,:a commiſſioner to treat with Elizabeth concerning 
Mary, i6, 1s diſmiſſed by her, without concluding on avy thing, 172. 
oins an aſſociation of the nobility who ſeize RI the hands of 
- Lenox and Arran, 248. 
Dunkirk, is taken from the Spaniards, md delivered to Oliver c 
v. 279. Is fold to the French by Charles II. 386. 172 
8 count of, raiſes the ſiege of Montargis, iii. 137 Delested ad 
wounded in an action with Sir John Faſtolf, — ' Overcules Joan 
D'Arc's inſtructions for conducting the convoy to Orleans, 145. Vields 
to ber in a ſecond inſtance, 146. Prevails on her to alter ber ſcheme of 
a general attack of the Engliſh trenches, 147. Probably prompted all 
ber meaſures, 150. Perſuades her to ſtay, on her wanting to return 
home, 154. His farther ſucceſſes againſt the Engliſh, 159. Befieges 
and takes Maine, refuſed to be ſurrendered according to treaty by the 
' governor, 174. Aſſiſts at the final reduction of Normandy, 176. Re- 
covers Guienne from the Engliſh, 176. Commands the troops of Bri- 
x | tanny 
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ror w under his father, 337. Gained over 10 the os, 


| Dro, St. abbot of Gla  hizaſcendeacy over king Bdreg, i. 189. 
His life and character, 25 \placgd at the head of the trraſury, 112. 


a His inſolaat behsviqur to king Edwy, 115. Bapiſhed,, _ Returns, 


and heads the rebellion againſt Edwy, 117. Promoted to the ſee of 

i Canterbury, ib. Eajdins Edgar penance for facrilege, 122. Crowns 

king Edward the, Martyr, 127. His motives, for adhering to Edward i in 
+» Preference 49 his brother, 16. Miracles in-favour of, 128. 

. Derhbam, Hugb de Puray, biſhop. » Purchaſes the office of chief. juſticiary, 


and the earldom — of Richard 11 ii. 8. Is apppinted 
+! Joint guardien e realm; with * * * — 
* Richard's NT enen Sce * | 119 8 


| E. 
| Boon acceeds his ner inthe kingdom of K Kind, i 3 * 
he — 1 _ — it agai 


20 4 wa 4 * 6. 


17. 


n hi, hiſtory of the Saxon kings 


"Batt of./ f i. A 
Aa India, the new pailage to, be Cape of Good Hope, n ane. 
\ vered, iii. 404. 


. company, the firſt patent granted to, by queen Elizabeth, v. 477. 
A new patent granted to, by James I. vi. 184. Differences between, 
and the Dutch company, 46. Ctuelties practiſed by the Dutch at Am- 
boyna, 185. Its charter revived and ſupported by Charles I. vi. 329. 

A Zafer, di — — Saxon clergy; me compuging: = time 

df chat 63. 

Decigfaftical courts, a complaint preffirred by the commons to Heory VIII, 

againſt the oppreſſons of, iv. 108 

. — innovations made in by William the 

 conqueror, Is 288. 

revenues, the rxnation of, reſigned-to parliament, vido 401. 

and civil nn, — ges * from ab onion between, 


i. 380. 40g. - 
erlebe, their hongge! antaziida a liſts, eee by the 
council of Bari, i. 30g. br unſit for being intruſted with the great offices 
under the crown in che papal times of England, ii. 409. Cauſes whica 
faroured their promotion to them, ib. Their encoutagement ſecured by 
dhe attachment of mankind to their doctrines, iv. 30. The political mo- 
ee to fixing their ſalaries, and bribing them to indolence, 41, Theſe 
- -- motives the foundation of religious eſtabliſhments, 32. How — Hops 
= agen the civil ae "ou Biſbopi, Here, and Ager. 
OW. oo 
2. ar, ſucceſſor to Edwy king of England, kis wiſe adminiſtration, i. 117 
a formidable navy, 118, His barge ſaid to be rowed — 
5 = tribut 
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bee kings, 16. His attachment to the monks, i186. Tnveighs againſt 
the ſecular clergy, 119. His addreſs to Dunſan, 46. How hie ine 
his goed character, 127. © Inſtances of his licentious conduct, 6. Trea- 
cberous conduct of Athelwold towards him, 123. Kills Athelwold, 125. 


Eſpouſes Elfrida, ib. Encourages foreigners o ſettle, 15. Clears the 
country of wolves, 126, 
—— Atheling, judged unfit for the ſucceſſion: by king Edward the eon- 


ſeſſor, j. 169, 172. Proclaimed by Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
232. Submits to William the conqueror, 234: | Kindly treated by him, 
238. Attends William to Normandy, 239. Retires to Scotland, with 
his ſiſters, and matries one to king Malcolm, 248. Returns and'excites 
an inſarre&ion, 249.” Received into favour, 261. Sent into Scotland, to 
arm Edgar, the right heir to that kingdom, 308, Lives long, and dies 

n peace, c WS” * 
. . batte of, between Charles I. and the earl of Eſſer, vi. 506, 


16 „ taken by Edward I. ii. 281. Is borne by Richard IT. =, 12. 


Seized by Henry IV. 68, Pillaged and burnt by Henry VIII. iv. 215. 
Riot of proteſtants there, on the feſtival of St. Giles, v. 24. Receives 
the army of the congregation of the Lord, 30. Treaty ned there by 


the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, and thoſe of France, 36. tumult there 


on ititroducing the liturgy, vi. 327. The ſolemn agve and covenant 
framed there, 540. Is feized by romwel, after the victory of Dunbar, 


"vii. 1 


| 90. 
| Baba, a nun, carried off and raviſhed by king Edgar, i, 121. Penance 


enjoined him by Dunſtan on this occaſien, 122. 


—., daughter of carl Godwin, is married to Edward the conſellr, i 
159. I hated by her huſband on her father's account, 163. | 
Edmond, primate of England, procures the diſmiſſion of the biſhop of Wi n. 


cheſter, by his menace to Henry III. ü. 162. | His prudent conduct in 
reſult; 163. How he obtained the fee of Canterbury, 168. 


==———— 'Tronfide, fon of Ethelred, king of England, ſtate of the kingdom at 


his acceſſion, i. 146. His battle with Canute, 147. An bis King 
dom with him, 18. Mordered, 76. Fate of his children, 148. 


Edmund, ſureeſſor to Athelſtan, kiog of England, his ſhort reign and vio , 


lent death, i. 


area, facceſſor to Edmund, King of England, quells the Dones,: wad re- 
ceives homage of Malcolm king of Scotland, i. 108. Advantages Aken 


of his ſuperſtition, 


109. 
Taric, fon of Egbert, diſpoſſeſſed, by his uncle Likbabie; of the kingdom 


of Kent, i. 39. Defeats him, and obtains the ſuceeſſion, ids). 


. duke, bis treatherous behaviour, i. 143, 144. Deſerts to Cahute, 


145, Returns to the ſervice of Edmond Tronfide, and betrays _ 147. 
Executed by Canute, 149. 


Eqtward the elder, fon of Alfred, his reign, i 4 99: His title — by 


Ethelwald, his couſm-german, i6. The rebellion ſuppreſſed, tool His 
wars againft the Northumbrians and Danes, 101. "Nepels the * 102. 
Account of his ſiſter Erhelfleda, 16. 


| Edward the martyr, fon to Edgar, king of England, e crowned by Danſtan, 


i. 127. His * death, 129. 5 


ic. 1s recalled by his father, who dies quickly after, 76, 1 
Edward I. proclaimed, ii. 232: Guardians of the realm appointed, until 
dis retarn to England, 233. Influence of his known character, in keep- 
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* Edward the confer, the Saxon line reftored by his acceſſion to the crown 
el England, I. 159. His partiality to the Normans, 161. Eſpouſes 


 Ediibs, daugbter of earl Godwin, 162. His attempts to exclude Harold 


+ ; from the ſucceſſion, - 169. His death and character, 178. Compiled a 
»(\+ body of laws, ib. The firſt who. touched for the evil, 16. Terrible fa- 


mine in the time of, 227. Some of his laws reſtored, 260, | 


prince, eldeſt ſon of Henry III. ſhews early indications of a great 
. 1 Mpirit, ii. 186. Is obliged to ſwear obedience to the council of twenty- 
+1. four barons, appointed by the Oxford parliament, 187. The knights of 
tze ſhires appeal to him againſt the delays and proceedings of the council 


of barons, 188. His conduct on this occaſion, 16. Refuſes to avail him- 
ſelf of the pope's abſolution from his oath, to obſerve the proviſions of 
- Oxford, 193. Is taken priſoner by Leiceſter, 199, Is reſtored by the 
king's treaty and comphance with the barons, 200. Forms a party 
. againſt the barons, ib. ' His ardour at the battle of Lewes, occaſions his 
father to be defeated-and taken priſoner, 204. His treaty. with Leiceſter, 


200. His treatrmen t by Leiceſter, 212, Eſcapes from his cuſtody, 214. 


+ Defeats Simon de Montfort, coming to join his father, ib. Defeats and 
-- ÞDkills the earl of Leiceſter at Eveſham, 215. Saves his father's life in this 
battle, 16. His gallant defeat of Adam de Gourdon, and generous treat- 
ment of him, 217. Is prevailed on by the king of France to engage in a 
cruſade to the Holy Land, 219. Takes the earl of Glouceſter with him, 
ib. - Arrives at Tunis, and finds Lewis dead, 220, Eſcapes aſſaſſination, 


ing the kingdom quiet, 16. His different emotions at hearing of the 
deaths of his father and of his infant ſon, how explained by him, 16. 
Spends a year in France before his return to England, 16. lacenſes che 
French knights by his ſucceſſes in a tournament at Chalons, 234. Does 
bomage to Philip at Paris, for his French dominions, 16. Is crowned at 
- _ Weltminſter, ib. Applies himſelf to rectifying the diſorders of govern- 

ment, ib. Calls a parliament, with this intention, 235. Appoints itine- 
rant commiſſioners for the puniſhment of criminals, i, Annuls the com- 
miffion, 236. His cruelty towards the Jews accuſed, of adulterating the 


coin, 16. Baniſhes them, 237. His frugal management of his revenue, 


238. Supplies, granted to him, ib. Summons: Lewellyn, prince of 


Wales, to renew his homage, 240. Reduces him on his non-compliance, 


241. Takes his brother and ſucceſſor, David, priſoner, tries and exe- 
cutes him as a traitor, 242. Puts all the Welſh bards to death, 243. 
Traditional account of the annexation of the principality of Wales to the 
crown, and its giving title to the king's eldeſt ſon, 16. Goes abroad to 

mediate a peace between Alphonſo, king of Arragon, and Philip of 
France; ib. Negociates a treaty of marriage between prince Edward and 
aret of Norway, queen of Scots 246. This marriage fruſ- 


.- trated by her death, 247. The claims of the competitors for the crown 
of Scotland, referred to his deciſion, 250. His reflections and ſchemes on 
this appeal to him, ib. Searches monaſtic records to eſtabliſh a claim to 

the kingdom of Scotland, 251, Goes with an army to Norham ber 


_— —_— — WY 


| | Obtains from the pope an abſolution 
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. of the Tweed, to determine the right of the Scottiſh crown, 253. 
Declares to them his right to diſpoſe of the crown, as liege lord of Scot- 
"land, 16. Requires of the competſtors an acknowledgment” of his 
ef rity, 255. Obtains this conceſhion from them, 256. Claims ahd 
© obtajhs poſſeſſion of the Scots fortreſſes, 13. The Scots barons and pre- 
© Yates wear fealty to ni, 257. Decides in favodt of John Balick, 258. 


""Baliol ſwears fealty to him, and is put ia poſſeſſion, of the crown, 78. 
© Provakes' the Scott an 3 his acts of uſurpation over 
ien, 259. Mutual depfedations committed by the ſhips of France and 
England, occafobed by x private quarrel, 250. "His offers to accommo» 
date the differente rejected. 5. Loſes the province of Guiennt by the 
- artifice of Philip of France, 20. His attempts to recover it defeated by 
"'Philip, 264. The octaſion of changing the Feudal military ſervice into 
pecuniary ſapplies; 265. The conſequences of this alteration, 270. 
he firſt beginnings of ry government to be dated from his reign 

272. Summons the repreſentatives of the people in ar liament to odtain 

their conſent to Tupplies for government, 274. 2 deputies of 
the inferior clergy to parliament, 278. They ſcruple to aſſemble on bis 
- writ,” 279. This objection accommodated, and the two bbuſes of con- 


. "'Votation ed, 16. 'Suminons John Baliol to affift him againſt France, 


and makes other demands, which he refuſes, 280, Aﬀembles an army 
to chaſtiſe him, 15, Takes Berwic by allault, and puts the garriſon to the 
word, 281. The Scots beat earl Warrentie, ind the caſtle of Dunbar 

ſurrendered, 15. Takes Edinburgh, and ſubdues all er ib, 
« Billiol ſwears fealty to him, 282. Carries him priſoner to the Tower of 
London, 283. Carries away the famous ſtone, deffroys the Scots records, 
"breaks their great ſeal, and leaves earl Warrenne povernor of Scotland, - 


"282, 283. Makes avvother unſucceſsful attack upon Guienne, 283. 


Marries his — John earl of Holland, and fotms alliances apainſt- 
© Frapet,. 284, © Obtains grants from parliament, 75, Is oppoſed in his 
demands by the clergy, ib. The occaſion of this oppolition, 5b, Prohi- 
bits all rent to the clergy, 285. Excludes them from all protection of 

the laws, 286, Redures them to compliance, 287. His oppreſiſe ex- 
" tortions on trade, 288. Norfolk, Hereford, and other barons, refule to 
ſerve in the expedition to Gaſcony, 239. The two former” refuſe to 
attend him to Flanders, 76. Appoints a new conſtable and mareſchal to 
act in their places for the preſent ſervice, 7 Reconciles himſelf with 

 theclergy, and appoints the archbiſhop of Canterbury and Reginald de 
' Grey, tutors to prince Edward, ib. Apologizes to his nobility for the 
"irregulariry of his former conduct, 16. Promiſes a reformation of go- 
vernment at his return, 16. A remonſtrance preſented to him at his de- 
Y rn by the earls of Norfolk and Hereford, 13. Seals the two char- 
ters in Flanders, which are previouſly confirmed by parliament, at home, 
" £92, Is obliged to confirm them again, on his return, in the fulleſt 
manner, 15. His reluctance to limiting the boundaries of foreſts, "293. 
* his engagements to obſerve 

the charters, 294. Confirms them again with an exception to the late 
perambulation o the foreſts, 1b. Concludes a truce with” Philip of 
France, and ſubmits the differences between them to.pope Boniſace;'296. 
Por. VIII. 2 3 26 1 


Aer Pope's award * * 297. Marties Mar 
5 ib, Ibe Scots riſe againſt bim 13 William 9 299. 
| 22 * earl Warrenne defeated by Wallare, 301. Advances 
"2h 555 Ag y to Scotland, 302. Overthrows:the Sn at Falkirk, 
ied to F Boniface in behalf of Scotland * His 
anjve — Appoints John de Segrave gua pa Scot- 
9. 2 G Scotland, cours the whole country, and receives 
ts (bation of he Sgots, 3.10. Eodeavours, . to fix his government 
er Scotland er Wallace betrayed into his | hands, 13. tes 
925 allace as a ko 1b. His army under Ay mer de Valence, efeats 
. Robert. Bruce, 317, Dies, 318. His characdex. 16. His legiſlative 
6 been Allowed bis barons te entsil their eſtates, 321. Was * 
EE: ſtatute of mortmain, 322. His. . probah| motiv 
= ibs. e children, 325. 4 2 * view. of the ſup 
prove him by the. parliament an „ 323 
ard, prince, cond fon 0 of feet the < wadirionl account ca i be- 


made prince, of » 243+ A treaty. of. 5 
een be him and Maree of N Ae of Scotlan 2 fie 
| 2 fruſtrated by her death, 247... The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


and Reginald de Grey, appointed tutors io bim, 2904 Is made guar- 
..qC —_ the realm —— * father's expedition to Flanders, is Is 


1 KEY by the carls of Norfolk and Herbs, yo N the rs 
| obliged by, during his father %; abſence, 2 Ri us 225 
Fr Philip TT France, 297. Succeeds * e 327 
Fuad II. bis acceſſion, 1 ii. 327. Indications of bis weakneſs of mind, 
16. His feeble attempt againſt Scotland, 328. His attachment to Piers 
© Gavaſlon, ;&.. Appoints him guardian of the realm, on his journey to 
France, 330. Marries Iſabella of France, 16. ls obliged- to baniſh 
- Gavailon, 331. Sends him lord lieutenant. of Ireland, 4. | Obtains of 
. the pope a « diſpenſation ſor Gavaſten's, oath neyer to return, 332. Th 
authority of government veſted in a, council of twelve, 333- 8 akes d 
. ſecret oration againſt their ordinances, 334. luvites Gavaſton back 
ſtom his ſecond baniſhment by the ordainers, 186. Thomas earl of Lan- 
_ caffer raiſes an army againſt him, 335. His narrow efcape from Lan- 
. caller, 16. His rage at Gayaſion's murder, 336, Is 1 to be 
| bazons, 337. Makes a fruitleſs expedition to Scotland. 

2 great army againſt the Scuis, 339. Is defeated by 7 amy Bruce a 
. Bannockburn,; 340- The dependeney of Scotland of by this defeat, 
The barons obtain a l the ordinances from him, 

* Refleions on his incapacity for government, 343. Character of ugh 
e Deſpenſer, and bis father, his favourites, 344.  Enrages the baroos, 
. who combine againſt the Deſpenlers, ib, Seizes the 3 4 * 

from John de 8 75 ves it to Hugh le Def; 

© barons. peremptorily inſiſt diſmiſſing T Pele, 5 ib. Hie queen 
_ infulred hy lord Badleſwere, 347. Puniſhes this lord, 16. 

. Deſpenſers,. baniſhed by parliament, i6.. Overpowers his. barons, 1b. 
_ Lancaſter declares his alliance with Scotland, and; raiſes an army againſt 
bim, 348, Lancaſter defeated and executed, ib. 34% Makes another 


. Erunllels attempt againſt ne Concludes a ara <= | 
Bruce 


1 * Dd | *. : 

ee for his — . . diſputes <7 
Isabella $ to. Paris 10 . between ber 
Reſßigys C 1 * to b ſon prince work 5 


queen an er Mart mer, 382. Her reply when; he ſe 
2 e 4 — 2 q conſpiracy aint bin, 1 4 


Joined by the . 
EN res to the welt, 35 f Retreats to W 5 He. Jo. 


a i and c bed in Res GP e, 3 86 
55 2 . off reſignation extorte im, 4. 221 Sp Fad by 


815 * s taken from the cull, E 15 7 w 
v 


eley, 4 s cruel uſage, 
— — 0 1 is character, — 2 Pn, wy 
t 


reign and that of her, 361. — 
365. His children, ‚ 0 
Edward, prince, ſon to ere IL is. ate by his ate 57 = 
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of Gaienne, ii. 381. Goes to Paris to do homage for it, 363. 
anced by 20 mother Iabella,to Philipp, daughter of 4 
land and Hainault, 304. 
III. his acceſſion, i 17% Weener be . L 
dian to him, 37 2. Marches with an army ze oppoſe the waa 
_ difficulty, in coming up wag them, 374. ths debe to, the, | 
nerals, how anſwered, His narrow eſcape from the Ser pay 
earl Douglas, 375; Eaters. ioto, a ſcheme to. ſeize 
2 the K ſe of gor government, 380. His ſtrict regard to. 
robbery, Encourages: ſecretly. the pretenſions of 
. —— of Scotland, 383. Undertakes to.reſtore, Edw 
Ba, * driven gut of Scotland, 386. Deſeats the Scots at 
: Sony hill, 387, The foundation of his claim to the. crown; 
8 weakneſs of his pretenſionis ſhewng 391, Is 2 to 
Penn. 392. ls obliged Ba perform i it, * 
* —. eh þ ages the Flemiags to 
1 means of "Janes ae 395. Raiſes a force, 
N i, Is created vicar of the Getman empite, 3974 
the title of king af France, 15. ly oy his fon 25 ; 
daughter of the duke of Brabant, 5. Invades France, But FRI IPs 
Flanders, and diſbaads his: N. of £95 Is = 
his frujtleſs expedition, 40 Remarks on his preſent fituation * his 
parliament, 16. Obtains conditional grants from Cen: 49 4 
ſolutions of e on his aſſumed title as king — 


| tains ret! victory over the French fleet, 403. de 408, 


res 


Philip's reply to bis defiance, 6. , Concludes a truce "wich » by 1 
. mediation o Jane:counteſs, of Hainault, 407+ 18 deſerted by. 
408. His ill humour toward his minjſfers, * his return, 1% Arch - 
biſbop Stratford enters into a e 2 hg {jag 410. Stratſo 
leitet to him, 411. Is reconciled youre 7945 of hp _— 


2 2 . —— to paſs an I or red gtievances be- 

_ fore he ob rants, 413. Makes a; ſecret Fan againſt it, 436+ 

1 al W the _ ity of this * zes che _ 
of the count de Mountfort GOA dutchy of Te ae, Relves 
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. ennebon Sends another fleet to 
der e fre ip. ' Goes over to Britanny in peo, 
a 


is treaty With the French, 16. Ho induced to break this 
(Sends the cart” of Derby to defend Gojenne, 16. Invides 


*Notmihdy, 46. His ſpcceſſes there; 16. Seizes and plunders Caen, 
425.5 wates us far as Parts, ib Pee of bis army at Crecy, 
3335 $ addreſs to his army, 431. Deſeats the French at . 


oderate expectations from this victory: 437. Befi 
e terins to the beſieged, 4 41. 1 Philippa” interce 8 


" \dtputies ordered, by him to execution; 44 * 3 out the 
one 


Ind taphs, and Poor pes it with 'Engliſhinen, 78. ades à truce 
Wich France; 16, "Diſcovers the treachery of his governor at Calais, and 
"engh es him 10 deceive the French. 444. Engages the French army 
1 {ized Calais, and routs it, 13. His affabiß ty to his 
10 _ Inſitgtes be, por of the garter, 447. Traditional 
4 nee, * Ws Invades France from Calais; While his ſon invades it 
84137 Buttle of Poictiers, 48 6. John king of France, 
a riſoner to London, 400. Reſtores king David Bruce on a 
"IN Concludes a N with John, which is rejected by the 
A unc ſtares of Frgr ce, 467. Invades France with a vaſt foree, 
| 7366; Progreſs of his arms; 16. Is induced to conclade a mote mode- 
rate treaty, b the duke of Lancaſter, 467. Treaty of Bretigni, 460. 
-His ſpecdurt to prince Ears, under the earl of Pembroke, ſeized at fea 
1 Hevry Kin g of Cuſtile, Eoſes moſt of his territories in France, 
rev Kttiches himſelf to tier Pierce, but is fofced to remove her from 

kene 15. Dies, 484. His character, #6, Retroſpett ' of his 
*IFs children, 5h, 436, His x to parliaments, 487. Cafes of 

15 reaſon limited: in bis reign, 76, 


His frequent confirmations of 

ar” . 5b. Windfor-caftle built by him; and by what 
—— 400 great 'exertion of the prerogatives of the crown, ib, 

be Io levies 5 8 without suthority of parhiament, 16. His 

8 of this power, 16: Paſſes the ſtatute of proviſors, 492. 

1 f el the internal PB It this reign, 493. State of commerce and 
*tiduftry,” 494- His" . an intereſting period of out hiſtory,” 499 


en e *oF- Brabant, ii. 309. Is appointed guardian of the realm 
during tis father abſence in Flanders, 400. Calls a parliament, but is 
Mabie to procute bis father 1 ib. Attends his father in an 
ton to Frances 425. allant behaviour at the battle: of 
Cre, 84. His ber Sanol to bim that day, 435, Iuvades and 
doc and other parts of France, 45 2. K en to join 

Mir faber. 5 54. Defeats k king John at PoiQtiers, and takes him prifoner, 
* 0 His noble behaviour to his priſoner,” 459. Concludes a truce, 


e. * inveſted with the principal'ty of Aquitaine, 476, Recals his 


i ſrom the ſervice of Henry, count of Trapſtamare, and protects 
"Peter King of Caſtile, 477. Defeats Tranſtamare, and reſtores Peter, 
+ Peter's » imngratitude to him; 478. Is involved by this expedition, 


"Knd taxes bi ee om repay: it, #6, His reply to the 
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Gch inſtitutjon, 448. Concerts two invaſions - 


on to Edward III. is contracted to the daughter 


French 


K FR 


an . © Lu 29! ao $1 oft Arras? Qing 

=] French king's ſummons, 480. Goes to France to | 
„ „„ » i C 6 1 - — - — * 

-» holtilities, Where his health declines, 48 i. Loſes moſt gf his French 

| an ; and concludes a peace, 482. His death and character, 484. 


How he obtained the appellation of the Black Priace, 485. 
Edward, prince, ſon to Henry VI. born, iii, 198. Extraotdinary, ad- 
vehtute of, with his mother Margaret, in à ſoxeſt, 224. Married to 
lady Anne, daughter to the earl of Watwie, 238. Killed,. 260 ts 
IV. proclaimed, iii. 212. RefleQtiong, on this e 
character, 216. Inſtance of his cruelty, 217. "The parties of Vork and 
_ Lancaſter, bow diſtinguiſhed, s. Routs therhancalicione. 9h Tun 
218. His title recognized by parliament, /2214 Executes divers. by 
martial law, 223. Gets poſſeſſion of Henry VI. and imptiſons him, in 
the Tower, 225. His behaviour, during this interval of peace, 226. 
Becomes enamoured with the lady Elizabeth Grey, 227. Marries het, 
1b. Diſgults the earl of Warwic, 228 3 who makes a party againſt him, 
229. akes an alliance with Charles duke of Burgundy, 231. Bettows 
bis fifter on him, 232. Leagues alſo with the duke of Britanny, 14. 
luosoſurrection in Yorkſhire, 186. Confuſion; in this period of the Koglith 
biſtory, 234. Quells an inſutrection in Lincoldſhire, 236. Secraily 
gains over Clarence from Warwic's intereſt, 238. Marches, agaiaſt 
Warwic's army. 241. Chaſed from his own camp by the treachery of | 
the marquis of Montacute, is. Flies to Holland, 242. Aſſiſted by the 
duke of Burgundy, he lands in Yorkſhire, and puſhes for London, 246. 
Enters London, and gets poſſeſſion of Henry VI. 247. Defeats Warwic 
at Barnet, 239. Defeats queen Margaret's army at Teukſbury, 250. _ 
_ Reſigns himſelf to gaiety on. the return of peace, 252. Projefts: an 
invaſion of France, 16. Invades France, 253, Lewis agrees to buy 
peace by a tribute, 255, Joterview with Lewie, 16. Obſtructs the 
duke of Clarence's marriage with the heireſs of Burguady, 260... Pro- 
. Cures his trial and execution, 262. Contracts marriage for all his chyd- 
ren, without effect, 264, His death, character, and family, 265. 
| _ Reflections; on the ſtate of the court at this period, 366, Leaves his 
brother the duke of Glouceſter regent, during the minority of his ſon, 
267. His legicimacy denied by the duke of Glouceſter, 277. 
V. State of parties at his acceſſion, lii. 266. The duke of Glov- 
ceſter left regent during his minority, 267. His perſon intruſted to the 
earl of Rivers, 268, His guardian arreſted by the duke of Glougeſter, 
270. Is murdered in the Tower with his brother the duke of Vork, by 
2 of Richard III. 280. Their bodies found in the reign of Charles 
1L 281. EYE | boy 16 4; Neva 
—, priace, ſon of Henry VIII. born, iv. 176. His mother, queen 
Jane Seymour, dies, 16. Is contracted to Mary, the infant - queen of 
Scotland, 233». His father Henry VIII. dies, _ Ong "IIb 
VI. his acceſſion, iv. 281. Names of the regency durin his - 
minority, 13. The earl of Hertford choſen protector, and. madę duke of 
Somerſet, 283. Somerſet obtains a confirmation of his. authority, by 
patent, 286. Diſcovers a propenſity, to literature, 288. Ha rel des 
at ſügning the warrant for the execution of Joan Bocher, T Is 
ktemaved to Windſor-caſtle by the protector, 337. Is addreſſed by the 
\ . EY . council 
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. formed, 39. His grief at his A lady Mas 
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Write ar letters td 


EW rliament, 5 | 
Wor granted bim b n 25 9. the crown 

16. His Na lines, 88⁰1 62. Orders the — 8 
of ſettlement: for the ſuece ſſion of lady Jane Gray, ;5. 
proves nt for her ſacce ſſion, 364. His phyſicians diſmiſfed, and 
eure Intruſted dc an old woman, 10. Dies, 365. His charaQter, 


Fon gere, Adel, Kin of Northumberland, his wiſe! govern- 

ment, 1. 42. ie f plar ace from aſſaſſination, 3b. Converted to 

chriſtianity, 4 n in"bartle by Penda x7 bet of Mercia, 44- His 

x Magde Berg, — bis family extinguiſhed, 7 
moms and Abra. Set bing of. | ok 3: th : bene 

| ſuccefior to Edred, king of England, his nal c er, i 11 

"Bs fu rr the arenen of the 2 116. 1 

Ba, lord, is ſent with a ſquadron to n, to convoy Philip to 
lan, but is afraid of his ſeamen, iv. 3% Is one of queen 'Eliza- 

| bes * ambaſſadors at the treaty of Cateau Cambreſis, v. 17. 

— — ord Howard of, commands the e navy deſtined to oppoſe 
the Spaniſh invincible armada, v. 335 attacked by the armada, 

under [he duke of Medina Sidonia, 342. Attacks and diſconcerts the 
— armada at"Calais, 343. Takes command of the fleet fent 12 Cadix, 
* Cadiz taken and plundered, 380. Is created earl of lottingham, 

1. See Nottingham. 

Ert, ſon of Ercombert, king of Kent, his cruel ſcheme” co f. ſecure the 
fucceſſion'to his on, i: 39 . 

— king of Weſſex, bis deſcent, i. 56. 58. Takes refuge, and 
"Improves himſelf in the court of Charlemagne, 56. Recalled to enjoy 
the faccefion, $7- State of Weſſex at his acceſſion, 5 8. Defeats the 
Mercizns, ib. *Conquers Kent, and Efſex, 59. The Eaſt Angles put 

© themſelves under his protection, 16. Conquerg Mercia, 16. Northum- 
- befland; — He the N under his derbment, ib, 66. 

Fgnent, 2 Spaniſh general, defests De Thermes, the French 

governo is, in Flanders, 8 the accidental albtance of an Engliſh 


N fy adron' he: pn the coalt, iv. 444. "por" 0 death by the dake 


2 kk. of N hi caſt betray R Mc 
r ernor oyingham. e, 5 orti- 
mer into the hands df: Edward II. 2 ' RA 43 4 
Le marquis accompanies queen Ma rn to Scotland, v. 
4 a racks Bp in a riot — the beg of ſon Craig, which' the 
Tube, cognixance of, | 
Ther: daughter of William ke of Guienne, why divorced: from Lewis 
MI. of France, i, 367 Married to rl ride Henry, fon of Steplien, 
; he, of England, 368, Inſtigates her ſons to reviſe againſt their father, 
* Attempts to eſcape to France, and is confined . her huſband. 14. 
— — hereditary dominions from her huſband, 1. Is releaſed 


8 eee wait vi ar d a io K ne, 


— 
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| Carries Barengaria, her ſon's intended bride, to him at Meſſing and 
returns, 12. Writes to the pope on Richard's being: impriſoned in 
Germany, 24» Arrives in Germany with the ſtipulated ranſom, and re- 
. leaſes \ gy 28. Her averſion to Conſtantia, mother of Arthur duke of 


40. 

Zhen, 4m daughter of the count of Provence, married to Henry: Hs. of 
England, fi. 163. The bounties beſtowed; on her relations, 16. The 
pulace of London inſult her, 199. Prepares a force abroad, to reſſore 

be huſband from the tyranny of Leicefter, Which is: diſperſed by bad 
winds, 209. Dies, 257. 

El:fions to — review of the laws relating to, doring the reign of 
Henty VI. iii. 213. How, regulated. under the protectorate of Oliver 
92 vii! 238. 

Elfeda, a waiting-maid, how ſbe became miſlreſs to king Edgar, bo 222 

Elfrida, the — of Olgar earl of Devonſhire, treacherouſly obtained 
in marriage by Athelwold, favourite to. king Edgar, i. 124. Eſpouſtd 
7 125. Cauſes her ſon-in-law, hing Edward the manye<od be 

d, 1 

Tra wife, to Kaen. king of Eogland, ſhockingly murdered te 
clergy, i. 116. Other repreſeotations of this ſtory, 47 3. - K. 

Elixabeth; 2 Henty VIII. and Anne Boleyn, born, iv. 113. 4 
created. princeſs of Wales, 13. Treaty entered into by: her futher ſor 

| marrying. der to the doke of Angouleme, 141. Her mother beheaded, 

161. ls illegitimated by parliament, 163. Is reſtored to ber right of 

ſucceſſion by parliament, 242. Is addre 2d by the lord Seymour, 315. 

Raiſes a body of ' horſe: to ſupport her ſiſter Mary, again the lady Jane 

Gray, 372. Cauſe of her fiſter's firſt declared animoſity to her, 380. 
Is confined. by her ſiſter under colour of Wiat's inſurrection, 390. ls 

releaſed by the mediation of Philip, 402. Owes this protection to his 

| policy« ib,  Retires into the country; and devotes herſelf to ſtudy, 442. 

Her prudence. on the propoſal. of marriage made by the king of Sweden, 
ih, Hes caution with regard! to rehgion, 443. Her ſiſter Mary dies, 

4456. Great joy manifeſted both by parliament and people at her acceſ- 
— v. 2. Her behaviour on arriving at the Tower, ib. Receives all 

the. biſhops: kindly, excepting Bonner, 3. Notifies wh election to 

2 courts, ib. Her motives for declining Philip's: offers of mar- 

riage, 4. Notißes her acceſſion to che pope, and his expreſſions on the 

occaſion, ib, Recols her ambaſſador from Rome, 5. Forms her 
council, 1. Makes Cecil 2 of ſtate, ib. Is adyiſed by Cecil to 

reſtote the proteſfant religion, Her caution in this matter, 7. 

Prohibits all preaching without licence, to ſuppreſs the violent attacks of 

catholics and reformers on each other, 16. Prohibits the elevation of the 

hoſte, 7. The biſhops diſguſted, 8. Is crowned, ib. Her popalar 
behaviour, id. Her title recognized by the new parliament, 9. Is 
declared governeſs of the church by parliament, 10, The powers con- 

_ ferred! under this title, id. All Edward's ſtatutes concerniog religion 

. conhrmed, 16. The maſs aboliſhed, and liturgy reſtored, 12. Grants 

voted to ber by the commons, 13. Her anſwer to the addreſs of the 

* 9 huſband, 16. Her addreſs in con- 

Dd 4 ciliating 
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+ 1 piling the catholicsto che reformed religion, 15: - RejeAs the propoſul 
bol Philip, for ber adhering to the Spaniſh alliance againſt France, 16. 
Her treaty with Henry, — 1 relliturion of Calais, 17. Henry 

1 


© ſolicits her excommunication at court of Rome, 19. Mary, queen 

of Scotland, and her huſband the Dauphin, aſſume the arms and title of 
+ England, ib. The riſe of ber "violent jeslouſy agaibſt Mary, 20. 
- Receives a deputation from the proteftant -malconteats in Scotland for 
- alliftance, and is-perſuaded by Cecil to grant it, 33. Sends a fleet and 
"army to Scotland. 35, Concludes a treaty with the aſſociation called 

the Congregation of the Lord, ib. Treaty of Edinburgh, 36. Review 
of her conduct in this affair, 37. Keceives a ſecond deputation 


from tbe Scots reformers, with thanke, and defire of - farther aid, 


39. Applies to Mary, queen of Scots, fer a - ratification of the 
zreaty. of Edinburgb, and a renunciation of her pretenfions to the 
Engliſm crown, Which ſhe refuſes, 42. Denies Mary à paſſage through 
"England, on her teturn to Scotland, 76. Mary's ſpirited reply on t 
: on, ib. Equips a fleet, with a ſuppoſed deſign of intercepting 
ary, who eſcapes it, 45. Her reply to Mary's requeſt- of bein 
declared ſubceſſor to the Engliſh-crown, 56. Is apparently reconciled 
her, 59, Her prudent adminiſtration, ib. Divers propoſals of mar- 


Tiage made tg her, 60, Gives a gentle iefuſal to them all, 61, Her 


averſion to the idea of a ſucceſſor, 1b. Cruelly perſecutes the earl of 
. Hertfard and his lady from this motive, 62. Pardons Arthur Pole and 
others, convicted of a conſpiracy, 16. Philip of Spain begins to mani- 
Feſt his enmity to her, 68. Enters into a treaty 'with the prince of 
- Concs, and has Havre de Grace put into her hands, 71, Aſſiſts the 
rench proteſtants, after the batile of Dreux, 73. Falls dangerouſly ill 
of the ſmall-pox, i&; Is addreſſed by the commons to marry, i6, Her 
reflections * ſubject, 74. Her 8 75+ Supplies granted her 
by parliament and convocation, 77. Her manifeſto on — poſſeſſion 
of Havre de Grace, i$. Is neglefted in the treaty between Condé and 
the French court, and reſolves to retain Havre, 79. Havre taken, and 
the plague brought into England by the garriſon, 80, Makes a reſig- 
nation of her claim to Calais, #5, Maintains an amicable corfeſpondence 
with Mary, bot dectines an interview, 81. Her addreſs in preventing 
Mary from contracting a foreign alliance by marriage, 82. Propoſes the 
earl of Leiceſter to her, ib. Her duplicity in this propoſal, 8 3. Expoſes 
- her weakneſs ang rivalſhip in her converſation with Melvil the Scots 


_ . ambaſſador, 84. Favours the marriage of Mary-with lord Darnley, 86. 


Her duplicity again manifeſted in this inſtance, 87. Encourages the 
Scots malcontents to riſe againſt Mary, go. Difavows any connexion 
with them on the failure of the enterprize, 91. Her behaviour on re- 
ceiving news af the birth af prince James of Scotland, 1co, - Promiſes 
the commons to marry, and gives her reaſons againſt naming a ſucceſſor, 
102. Prohibits their debates on this ſubject, 13. Revokes her pro- 
-Hibition, 103. Her ſpeech at diſſolving the parliament, 3. Remon- 
Atrates with Macy againſt her marriage wich Bothwel, 115, | Sends 
ITbrogmorton ambaſſador to Scotland, on the captivity' of Mary, 121. 
The tenor of his commiſſion, ib. Sends Mary offer of- aſſiance on her 


S PW 


5 febiy Lochleved cal, 127, "Mary, After being defeated, by 
Murray, takes refuge in England, and. defires her protetiqn, 128, 
Ceeil's advice to her Enn Requires Mary, to. dear 


© herſelf” from the murder o 


ETHER 


her, huſband, .1.32, , Requires Tay, to 


 Juffify bis condu& towards Mary, 16. Appoints commiltoners for hear. 
ing the cauſe at York, 134, „Vece, propoſed to her by Murray, 138. 


Transfers the conferences to 
com miſfioners, 139. Her anſwer to Murray's queries, #6, 


all conceſſions, is. Renews ber demand 


ampton- court, and, appoints additional 


reſult of the conference before her privy council, 143. Her reply tothe 
Scots commiſſioners, 144. Diſmiſſes Murray, with a preſent for his 


Expebces, 145, Detains the duke of Chateltaut till Murray's departure, 


16. Still refuſes to acknowledge the young king, 146. Mary refaſes 
or the reſtitution of Calais, 


' 147. The chancellor L'Hoſpital pleas. to. elude. the demand, 46. 


Enters into a fruitleſs negociation for marriage with the archduke 
Charles, 148. Inſtances of her reluQtance in the work of church- 


- reformation, 152, Is attached to the doctrine of the real preſence, 


153, note. Endeavours to depreſs the puritans, 155, Her great . 


and attachment to Cecil, 158. Gives the duke of Norfolk hints of ber 
© knowledge of his negociations in order to a marriage with Mary queen 
of Scots, 160. Norfolk committed to the Tower, 162. Mary re- 
moved to Coventry, and more ſtrictiy guarded, 16. The ears of 
Northumberland and Weſtmorland raiſe an inſutrection in the north, 


63. Releaſes Norfolk on promiſe of relinquiſhing thoughts of Mary, 


165 Amoſes Mary with negociations, ib. Her propoſals to Murray, in 


er behalf, 166, Sends Suſſex with forces to Scotland, to check the 
rogreſs of Mary's party, 168, Deſires the Scots, on Murray's death, 
not to elect another regent, 16. Her ambiguous conduct to balance the 


| faQtions in Scotland, 169. Sengs terms of a treaty to Mary, who agrees 


to them, 170. Her meaſures to fruſtrate this treaty, 171. Commiſ- 


| Fioners ſent by the Scots parliament to treat with her, i6, Is diſguſted 


with their republican principles, ib. Diſwiſſes them without concluding 


any thing, 172. Is excommunicated by pape Pius V. 16. Summons a 


parliament after five years interval, 173. Prohibits them from meddling 
with affairs of ſtate, 13. Summons Strickland a commoner before the 
council, for introducing a bill for amending the liturgy, 175... Prohibjts 
him from attending the houſe, 16, Yelvertog's ſpeech in the. houſe on 
that occaſion, 16. Reſlores Strickland to his ſeat, 177. Employs the 
houſe of lords to check the commons in debating of. religious 22 


tion, 15. Bell, a commoner, ſevęrely reprimanded by the council, for a 
motion againſt an excluſive” patent granted to a trading company at 


riſtol, 180. Orders the lord-keeper Bacon, to reprove. the commons 


at the cloſe of the ſeflion for their freedom, 181. Remarks on 


potion” of the proper objects of parliamentary concern, ii, Her gu- 


l e ſchenies to avoid aſking ſupplies of parliament, 184. Aſliſts 
- 


queen of Navarre with money, and allows men to be, raiſed for he 


. 


affiſtance of the French proteſtants, 187. Receives. propoſals. of mary 
. riage with the duke of Anjou, 189. Protectz the Flor 
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v rates with Wary, concerning her conduf, 200, Reduce party 
in Scotland, 203. Concludbe a defenſive alliance with France, 204, 

Her reception of 'Fenelon, the French ambaſſador, ordered to excuſe the 
©* miaſfacre of Paris to ber, 206, Her prudent reflection and conduct on 
this occaſion; 208. Affiſte the German levies for the ſervice of the 
-* Hygonots, 213. Is bbliged to deny giving fafther countenance to the 
| -Pfemiſh exiles, 214. Receives an embaſſy from the revolted Hollanders 
* © to'implore affiftance, 218. Sends Sir Henry Cobham to intercede with 
-- Philip in their | behalf, by Concludes a treaty with the prince of 
Orange, and agrees to aſfiſt him againſt the Spaniards, 220, Her 
- repreſentations to Philip on the occaſion, 221, A view of her, ſituation 
zt this time, 222. Renders the confinement of Mary ſtrictet, 18. Her 
lenity in religious matters, 18. Her watchful regard over the puritans, 
223. Her Haber and punctuality in paying loans, 224. Is petitioned 
J by parliament for chorch reformation, 228, Interpoſes with the Scots 
1 

by 


miniſtration, in favour of the earl of Morton, 23 2. Ireland invaded 

by the Spanjards, 233. Her diſpleaſure at the cruelty exerciſed in re- 
being chem, 234, Countenances the depredations of Francis Drake, 
and knights bim, 235. Obtains. ſupplies from parliament, 16. Repri- 
' "mmands commons for appointing a faſt, 236. Her great attachment 
to. Simier,' the duke of Anjou's agent, 239, Is informed by him of 
1" Peiceſter's marriage, 240. Receives a private viſit from the duke of 
Anjou, 15. Orders a contract of marriage to be prepared between her 
„ Ayjou, 241. Receives a ſplendid embaſſy from France on the 
, i: gecafion,” ib. Sends Walſingham ambaſſador to Paris, 242. The 
* range fluctuations of her conduct on this affair, 16. The duke of 
Anjou comes over to England, 243. Gives him a ring from her own 
 +fipper, 244. Is diſſuaded from this marriage, particularly by Sir Philip 
e, 245. Rejects the duke of Anjou, 247. Sends an embaſſy to 

- Scotland,” on James being taken from the power of Lenox and Arran, 
L 249: Receives' 7 pathetic letter from Mary, 250. Her refleQtions on 
© this letter, 252. Opens a negociation. in Scotland for Mary's liberty, 


#54. © Reproaches James with inconſtancy, 255. Sends Walfingham to 
Sedan, to dle; the character of , . Procures a ee in 
the Scots miniſtry, 256. Artifices praftiſed by her miniſtry to detect 
© conſpiracies, 237 An aſſociation formed to prote& her againſt all 
violence, 258. Calla a parliament, 259. Receives, ſupplies from it, 
* 260. Eftablithes the court of eccleſiaſtical commiffion, 262, Her 
speech to parliament, on the applications made for farthes reformation, 
264. "Enlarges the powers of the eccleſiaſtical court, 265, Con- 
"" ſpitacies formed againſt ber life, ib. Concludes another league with the 
tes, and takes poſſefiion of the towns aſſigned her for ſecurity, 9 | 

gend Sir Francis Drake againſt the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 274. Her 
"mdtives in fending Dr. Wotton ambaſſador to Scotland, 277, Concludes 
- league with James for their mutual defence, 279, Appoints a com- 
"miffivn for the trial of Mary queen of Scots, 291. Calls a parliament 
Der Mary's condemnation, 300. Appears unwilling to carry Mary's 
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pares for defence agaiaſt the Spaiiiſh 


don of Mary, 


- Pads 
' Lelcefter from Holland, 
- invincible armada, 25 : tho rice bd kn 236. Herlevity | 


toward her'cgtholic fubje&ts at this time, 337. Viſits His camp at Til- 


bur y, 338. Receives fi $+ from ' parliament, on the deſtroctiot of 
the arg, 345.  Prokit u the” — _ meddling wich ectleſi- 
S eftital fare, 346. Checks their fegulations © 1 — 


347. Retains great jeafoufy of Ja 5 rs Scot and, 351. 
dd prevent James from marrymg, 352. Aſlifts Henry of Navarre agSnft 
the king -of France, 355, Sends him men and money on his acteflion 
to the town of France, 357. "Sends kim farther” ahitance by-rrekty, 
359. 361. Calle 'a"parliament,” 363. Her havghty reply to the vſual 
requeſts of the ſpeaker of the commons, 13. Sends vel — - 
- priſon, for reviving the queſtion about the ſucceſſion, 364. Her i 
tions to the ſpeaker, on Morris's motion againlt ecclefiaſtical abu * 
power, — Her 3 to parliament, 3 Her advice and 
to James of Scotlan on the diſcovery of a conſpiracy againſt him, 37 1. 
Her phy fician receives a bribe from the Spanilh miniſters to poifon her, 
and is executed for it, 37 Concludes a new treaty with the Cone 
| Provinces, 37 Fits out an armament which” takes and -plunders. 
Cadiz, 379. Makes Effex earl marſhal of England, 384. 2 2 par- 
Ji ment, 385. Her pleas for a ſupply, i6, Obtains a grant, 15. Gives 
| a' box on the ear, 391. Concludes a new treaty with the States, 
$93. Sends Eſſex lord ſieutenant to Ireland, 40 Orders Effex to 
diſplace the earl of Southampton, 405 Is Apes with his conduct, 
. Her behaviour to him on his unexpected journey to court, 410. 
Her ſorrow on his ilinefs, 411. Sends lord Mountjoy to Ireland, in the 
room of Eſſex, 413. _ Cauſes Eſſex to be examined before the 
council, 414. | Refuſes to renew his patent for the rap po of- Fee 
wines, 418. Is informed that Eſſex ridicules her perſon and age, 
Is informed of Eſſex's rebellious ſchemes, 425. Her irreſalution i 
regard to the execution of Effex, 429, Conſents tb his death,” 
Meditates a new ſyſtem of policy for Europe, in conjunction wit 
IV. of France, 433. 1s induced to pay her ſoldiers i in [reland with b 
money, 435- enormous grants of monopolies, ' 4 Is induced 
© to reſtrain them, 441, The abjedt acknowledgiments bt the houle of 
2 Fa on her p 123 to —— the moſt e pte of the Lo 
Falls rr . rofound melancholy, 445, Inquiry into the 
| Nottingham confeſſes her treachery to Efſex, 446. Her 
ann — grief on this occaſion, 16. Dies, 447, ' Her character, 
> Re eview of her adminiſtration, 451, Her arbitrary exertion of her 
— 452. Star-chamber, 453. + Court of high commi 
454. Martial law, 455. Orders v vagabonds to be panes by marti 
—_— 456, Her indignation againſt Hayward,” an author, averted: by the 
A Bacon, 487. method'of at, by rye ſubjecta, 


— —.— of — Vickualſed her navy by 
Tt, Her atrbitrz uſe of 


power of nt. 16. 
Aren N 1 prefiive and'c ond rac fs of power 
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Ihr her and miniſtry, 464+ ſtate of morals, Sy and remiſs execuuon 


ol joſtice ad her, reign, 469. Her revenue, 47 2. She threatens to 
i deptive the, biſhop of Ely of his ſee for not fulülling an engagement con- 
dernimg the exchange of ſome land, ib. notes. Her curious letter to him 
20 an that ſubject, i6, The true reaſon of her parſimony, 5. Debts owing 
40 ber by foreigo princes, 473 Her, extraordinary charges, and pre- 
ſentz ta Eſſex, 474. Amount of tbe ſupplies ſhe received from parlia- 
ment, ib. Her credit eſtabliſhed in the city of London, 476, Her 
#., commercial regulations, 477. Her improvement of the navy, 480, 
Her oſtentation in dreſs, 488. Her extraordinary learning, 490. Re- 
ports to her prejudice, which were communicated to her by Mary queen 
of Scots, 506. Her ſpeech in the camp at Tilbury, 16. Remarks on 
ber partiality to the earl of, Leiceſter, 517. Ihe — — ſtile in which 
her courtiers uſed to addreſs her, and —— of her, 526, Harriſon's ac- 
. > Count of her navy, 533. et e ao g2f v9 api 
Elizabeth, e laughter of James I. is mantied to Frederic, elcQor 
„ Palatine, WW. 9. E LU 0-42 ARS 45 10. 
. l Charles I. his charge to her, before his exe- 
cution, vii. 142. Dies of grief, 151. : e | 
Ellie, Sir John, reads a remonſlrance framed by him, in the houſe of com- 
mons, agaigſt toynage and poundage, vi, 275. His ſentence by the 
Court of king's-bench, 276. Dies, 277. | | 
Flfon, friar, interrupts Dr. Correo, preaching before Henry VIII. and. Juſ- 
85 1285 friar Peyto's abuſe of the king, iv, 134. 1s cenſured by the coun- 
il ſor it, #6, | one | {4 - 2: 
Ib, Longchamp biſhop of, appainted joint guardian of the realm, with 
| che biſhop of Durham, by Richard I. during his abſence os the cruſade, 
tis 6. His character and preferments, 7. » Arreſts his coadjutor the 
| biſhop of Durham, and extoits a reſignation of the earldom, of Northum- 
- berland from him, 16. His oftentatious aſſumption of the ſole admini- 
ration of government, ib. Forced to fly beyond ſea; by prince John, 
17. +Jatrigues with Philip of France, ib. . 
* ——.— the arbitrary finiſter uſe of, by queen Elizabeth, v. 462. 
Emma, ſiſter of Richard duke of Normandy, married to Ethelred. king of 
England, 11055 Ethelred dies, 146. Maries Canute his ſucceſſor, 
A $50». Flies to Flanders, 155. Conſined to the monaſtery af Winchel- 
ter, by Edward the confeſſor, 461. 5 Fin ett am 
Zusa, 2- lawyer, and the inſtrument of the opprefſions exerciſed by 
Henry VII. his character, ni, 387. His mode of practice, ib. Extract 
from his private memorandyms, 396, gore. Summoned before the 
Privy councilof Heory VIII. 411.  Hisfliewd apology for his conduct, 
16. Committed 10 the Tower, 413. Tried. 16. Executed to pleaſe 
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England; ſee Britgin, and the ſeveral kingdoms which compoſed, the 
Saxon heptaichy, See alſo its princes under their, teſpective names. 


© When united into one Kingdom, i. 59, 66, Divided into ires, &c. 
92. Pays tribute to the Danes, 133. Conquered by the Normans, 
| e of che Saxon n ſtate ap the 
--pcccthon of Henry II. 313. Review, of, at his death, 464. * 
— ration of the — Wh under on account of king John's 3 
lion 
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itn to pop lonocent UL i. 63; The execyine pd judicial poweny 
where Klked under e 121. A gene 
"view of its Htustibn ar the time of Henty It, 193. The bad internal 
= 3 * time, 227. * yen the Ae ſor ſhaking 
+the papal yoke, 229. The firlt beginnings of . popular government in, 
2 . be ſource r the long Jae N N N | 
-thoſe of France, 397, A great plague in, 448: The popular A 
ments of papal power over, in the reign of Edward III. 403. State 
its exporis and imports in the year 15 4, 495+ An inquiry into tde 
- nature of the homage paid to the kings of, bot of Seat d, 681, 
Why generally ſucceſsful" in its conteſts with, France, iii. 98. Reflec= 
| _ on II oo N of, 296. 1 of the regal * 
by Henry VIf. 306. An ioquiry how far the diſpoſition of the pe 
eee Lin the deſigns of Henry VIII. mn Pr all fabjecian 
to the church of Rome, iv. 125, The lefſer monaſteries. ſuppreſſed; 
150, The authority of the biſhop of Rome totally renounced * 


refortation promoted by the acteſſion of Edward VI. 287, Battle of 
"Pinkey, , 03. Grievances of the people at the infancy of the reformg- 
tion, 328. Ttiſurr{&ions,”, 329. Articles of marriage between qui 

Mary and Philip of Spaib, 387. Reflections K "he people on to 


this time; 40. Great alteration in this reſpec, 462. Acceliog-of 
| "SY ; $e.19-, .Feaca.of 
Cateau-Catnbreſſs, y. The plague bro Gr 
Flemiſh: reſets, 194. A treaty concluded by El 
an 


| Prepat e Spaniſh invincible 
armada, 334. The armada "deſtroyed, 343.  Koormous grants of 


ad ſtat | | tig 
of juſtice during her reign, 469. Firſt eſtabliſhment of the Baſt Fadia 
* 77. An excluſive patent granted by John Baſilides, Czar .of 


rature, 400. Acceſſion of James VI. of Scotland to the crown, vi. 1. 
Great alteration obſeryable in at this time, by the progreſs of eyes pd 
24 AA 1 5 II” -- — Th. REN 941 4 ptove . 
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Fils, 55 2 15 wes 1 > ihe Gave, 213. ec 
q Aue, Pe: 795 a es owing to 
Y 4 . levied! by Chak Jes, 21 ah Wy pai * r — 
at e eB 8 of p artieß at this ti 3226. A new 
E fy big by. romwel; 25 Cromwel pe * protector, 
231. der Pele "Peace with the Dutch, 236. Is divided into 
. twelve military fo 7 ſo many major- -generals, d. 
Tunis botn am ac = wh 

5 "The for 14 e adminiſtration romwel, 4 
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the . 4 Ae os of ſafety appai State 


fore ment ag _ re 313. 
1 Te 1 parlt ment e 370 (aner fl 1 328, A 
, review of ny "at this period, 3; * Dun ſold to 
the e 1 To which, produced Dutch war, 397. 
N ew-York E's 1 in the me 155 taxiug the clergy, 
401. War Ha he States, o Great = London, 
2 — Fire of 415, Peace of Breda, T 
. 6 Treaty of ix: 1 Cb apelk 437s. Charles 2 a. private 


ue with deen, TI Ro Wer. with Holland, 479. Peace with 
a „ 513. ; _ 7 married to the pr dee of Orange, 
vi. 35. The pop 5 54 | 4 wwarranto © pho againſt the city 


of Löüdon, 178. Conditions * which the charter was reſtored, 181. 
Me of the corporations ſurrender their charters, 16, Death of Charles 
I. and acceffion of his brother James Why 209, The duke of Mon- 
- - month defeated” at . 229. Th e.court of high. commiſſion 
"revived by Jakes; os ot Declaration of indulgence publiſhed, 256. 
A ſolemn embaſſj to Rome, 261. Caſe of agdalen- college, A. 
CET ——— * The 


wel, 286. Acceſſion. of 2 oy 
age, 26, The 9 4 Ws lr, 8 Þ. The Ms ex - 


riple alliance, 
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ince of Orange's preparation, 286. His declaration publiſhedy: 
andy; at Terbay, 294. The king deſetts bis os: and — 
> 55 — The 2 — 
* *. $. CFItICA ume, 310. crown 
QOravge, 319. Refleftions on this — 16 Remarks 
on 1 — 3 of the, Scuart fatnily, while they 2 the 
goverument, 320. State of fnances ſinee the 324. - 
of the navy, —— the reſtoration and revolution, 325. —＋ 
commerce, 328. Great increaſe of wealth, 329. State of manners, 
331 Royal ſociety inſtituted, 332. . of earned mee” as 


p vel, Race pa by Kdward f a allow, * . A law 


owners of OP As het, en Im- 


IL. to em 
ret nay of Try op ee FN e 1 
i/copacy,. 18 aboliſhed in vi. 
Boat reſtored in England. 361. Is e reſtared in . "ag 


Er 8 account el be mean. naſty manner of living aradog. the 
0 560 Lats kg of Kami, his piety clebnied by Beds i. 
of Sion, ſexe, by pope. Alexander, as his e, to 
querary i. 256. Summons a * _ 


eee 2 archbiſbop of Canterbury, 2 
. . on the banks of, — kdward Batiol An 
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N ot this work enjoined by parl 

iv. 223. Subicription te enjoi ament, 238. 

1 he great advantages made of them. by tha derte Norman kings, 
ü. 12 10 


„ th e g of his character i- 28. 
tre. hilry A xon king es i hich 5 
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the young earl of, attend his . eu of 
in 3 expedition to the United Provinces, v. 273. Joins Sir Francis 
Drake ſecretly, in his expedition againſt Portugal, 350. Command a 

doc of . ſent to * alliffance- of Henry IV. of France, .. 
Commands the forces . 22 Cal Gals. 379. Cakes Cadiz by aſſault, 
and 1 ity 3 390. 3 proſecute farther advantages, 
"Bb ted to comma Sass 4——. againſt Spain, 38. 
by a py forced to alter his 1 . to the intercepting the Indian 
5 idſes all but ee ſhips, 384. Is made earl marſhal: of 
228 of. bis lofty A. and raſh conduct, 390. * 

es on receiy ing a blow from El 2 

ernment of Ireland, 403. Is ſent to Ireland under the title of — 
bee 404. His His formidable army and extenſive powers, ib. Diſ- 


the queen in promoting the earl of r „ id 
is fir — by* the 180 8 counci 400, iis (unfacocofal 
F Tyrone, 468... Mk 


. 11 
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t N HN 
to London and conſerenes with the q 11 
r — and falls ill, 40. Is works — be Ks 
41; His deſence, 16. The ſentence, pronounced aa = 
LES lord: —— 415. His patent for de "monopoly of ſweet 
: Tefuſed to be renewed: by the queen, 418. His intrigues againſt the 
„ Jueen, 419.  Indalges bis ill-humour in fatifical refleftions àg aint her, 
. . Concercs:a:plan for obliging the queen to declãre James of Stor. 
Landi ber ſucceſſors 1247. Maintains a cfteſpondenee with James, 422. 
„  Entars: into a conſpiracy at. Drury-houſe; 423, Is ſummoned to the 
| it p⁰“l, A ont with his frlends into the city, 42. Meeting 
with no countenance, he returns and ſurrenders, 429. Is tired and cbn- 
51.4285 Makes à full confellin* ts the count}! fzg. J. 
-tccuted; 430. His Character, 43+, The cgunteſs of e 
treachery towards him diſcovered, 446. Amount of the . y gifts 
„him 473. His letter oh receiving the blow from Eliz _ 
Mer. — the young earl of, niarries the lady Frundes Ho rd; Vi, 


67. Her obſtinate averſion to him, ib. The ſecret motive of Js diff 
the" 


db. la divorcid from his lady; 0. 'Eiicoithges the oppoſiti 
commons to Charles J. 462, Is made general of the parliament's army, 
490. The ſeparate bodies of fotces all aſſemble under him at Nortamp- 
— 503. A body of his forces 1 105 prince Rape — 1 10 5 
ow -Worcefter'to meet the king, Barile of E , 
her Arrives at London, $09. — os bes city rag, ib. 
Takes Reading, 512. Is join ea by © Waller; 51 5.5 His 
- army: ſurprized by prince 1 % 2 killed, TR Retires 
toward London, 522, Exhorts the parliament to pence, 430. Marches 
co the relief of Glouceſter, 531, Ob es the king to rajſe the lege, ib; 
Battle of Newbury,” 532 Returns 0e ee, © bt 3. Is applied 10 by 
Pee par „But refiſts all perſonal” treaty Wem them, Vn. 3. His 
| forces in Cornwal reduced by the king, 16. Collects his army 19557 
und, in conjunction with Mancheſter and Ctomwel, defeats the King at 
Newbury, 17. Reſigns his command in conſequence of che ſelf- *denying 
ordinance, 28. Dies,. 8. 
— earl of, is made treaſurer on the removal of the earl of Danby, viii. 
102. Refgne, 122; 76; Enters into the duke of 8 conſpiracy, 
* 1824 Is spprehended, 188. His extraordinary death, 199. 

Nr the entailment of, allowed, ii. 321. Are admit de be broke; 
i. 400. Important conſequences of this latter law, © rc 
Arbing, the art of, by whom invented, vii. 329. 

Ethilbert, affociated with his father Hermenric, ſh the kingdoin of Ken 
29, His wars, by which he acquired a ſuperiority in the heptarchy, 16. 
1»Eſpouſes a chriſtian princeſs, daughter af Caribert king of Paris, $1. 
His ſpeech to Auguſtine the monk on his arrival, 34. lo converted to 
chriſtianity, 35, Publiſhes a body of written laws 37. — 9 
Fibelbarga, mm; Edwin king of Northumberland, converth ber huſband 

to chriſtianity, 
Ns, der of king Edward the elder, fome account of; with ket 
; L510240-> « 


Tires, otter Wales king of Merc lis hiſtory, l. 45- 
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Erbellhnd, brother and ſacceſſor of king Edward the Marys baralad by 
- the Danes, f. 131, 132. 141. Revenges the ' treachery of Alfric duke 
of, Mercia, by putting out his ſon's eyes, 132. Becomes tributary to the 

Danes, 133, Marries Emma, fiſter of Richard II. duke of Normandy, 

. ©1357" Cauſes a maſſacre of the Danes, 141. His fleet deſtroy ed by the 

Danes, 143. Conſequent diſtreſs and confuſion, 16. © Retreats 

. Normandy, 16. Returns 144. His death and an account of *. 

children, 146. 150. 

Ethekwald, couſin-german to king Edward the elder, rebels againſt him, f . 

99. Joins the Eaſt Anglian Danes, ioo. Killed in battle, 10 . | 
| Erhehwolf ſon of Egbert, king of England, haraſſed by the Daniſh inva- 
fions, i. 69. Gains a victory over them at Okeley, 71. Undertakes a 
pilgrimage to Rome, i5, Marries the daughter of the emperor Charles 
the Bald, 76. Shares bis kingdom with his fon, 72. Grants to the 
clergy e of n i6, Leaves his kingdom eien his two 


elder ſons, 

Ethered, fon of Ethelwolf.. ſucceeds his brothers, Rihelbald and Ethelbert, 
in the kingdom. of England, i. 74+ 

Evers, lord, eonducts an ioroad into Scotland, and boaſts of his progreſs, 

iv. 248. Is killed at the battle of Ancram, 249. | 

Even, battle of, between prince Edward and Simon de Montford, earl 

of Letceſler, i li. 415. 

oy the ſtate of, 2 kb the old 1 law, i. 22 3. 

Evil, Edward the Confeſſqr the firſt who touched for it, i. 178. | 

Europe, influence of the free conſtitutions of the Germans in new- modelling 
the governments of, i. 197. State of, at the commencement of the 

cruſades, 296. State of, at the acceſſion of Henry II. 379. The 
balance of wer in, well ſecured at the commencement of. the reign of 
Henry VIII. in. 416. The great revolution made in, at the com- 

: LIVED of the ſeventeenth century, by the diffuſion of letters and 
. progreſs of arts, vi, 21. The liberties of the people in, how abridged, 
oi. Account of the revival of lettets in. 190. A-review of the ſtate 
of, at the time of the Engliſh protectorate, under Oliver Cromwel, vii. 

. 245 „ 

FO count of Bologne; fray between his retinue and the townſmen of 

Dover, i. 163. Endeavours, in conjunction with the Rentiſh-men, to 
ſeize the caſtle of Dover from the Normans, 242. 

———, ſon of king Stephen, is refuſed to be anointed, as his ker. 
| ſacteſſor, by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 368. 4 

Kxchoozy, royal, by whom firſt built, v. 483. 

Excheguer, court of, or Curia Regis, the primitive inftitution of, U. 122. 

| Cauſes in, often heard by the king — ib, The firſt of the four 
_ courts of record, among which its ancient juriſdiction is now divided, 
123, Appeals to, in e yp 125, Extraordinary | 
. lnſtances produced from the records, of bribery, and the ſale of juſtice, 
131, Black-book, of its origin, 266, Divided into four diſtin courts, 
320. Shut up by Charles-IL, vii. 475 of” 

Exciſe the firſt 1 of, in England, by the long parliament, 
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anger, bib againit James duke of York, paſled by. the houſe of com- 
Wons, vii. 105, Is reſumed by the new _— 134. The argu- 
5 ments ur for and againſt it, 135. Is paſſed by the commons, and 
| rejected the lords, 139. nam rt 43441 
N the eccleſiaſtical courts in Scotland, the nature of, 
exp Denn Vh ust 24 63 * , 44 50 7 
Executions of grimionls, the extraordinary number of in the reign of Henry 
i VIII. and great decreaſe of ſince, v. 533. 0 e 
Lecter, beſieged by Perkin Warbec, iii. 359. He raiſes the ſiege, 380. 
———, Courtney, marquis of, enters into a conſpiracy with cardinal Pole, 
1. 187, B executed, for it, 4. | 2 1 61 
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AE RIE: queen, of: Spenſer, a charaſter of that poem, v. 492, 
F Fag, a ber of the houſe of commons, is protetted bs houſe, 
.- againſt an appeal iu à lau- ſuit to the houſe: of lords, viii. 14. 
Fairfax, a character of his tranſlation of Teſſo, vi. 199. 
lord, commands ſor the king in the north of England, vi. 513, 
Is defeated at Atherton-moor by the parliamentary forces, 5 35. Raiſes 
ſuarces and ſecures York, vi. 313. His death and character, 474, notes 
His daughter married to the duke of Buckingham, 16. | 
„Sir Thomas, defeats the royaliſts at Wakefield, vi. 535. Diſtin- 
uiſhes himſelf in the battle of Horn- caſtle, 16. Reduces the Friſh forces 
under lord Biron, vii. 7. Deſeats colonel Bellaſis at Selby, 8. Is joined by 


- cheſter, and lays ſiege to York, 10. Defeats prince Rupert at Marſton- 
moor, 12. Takes poſſeſſion of York, 14. Is appointed general in the 
=; room of Eſſex, 28. His ſcheme to retain Cromwel in command, not- 
| / . withſtanding the ſelf-denying ordinance, ib. His character, 29. Batile 
of Naſfeby, 56. Defeats the king, 58. Retakes (Leiceſter, * 59. 
- *Reduces Bridg water, Bath, and Sherborne, '60,' Takes Briſtol, 61. 
. [Reduces the weſt of England, 62. His moderation on the finiſhing/the war, 
7. The army grows diſcontented, and petitions \ bim, 85. A-parlia- 
ment of \apitators formed by his army, $7, The king is ſeized and 
brought to the army without his knowledge, . Cromwel is choſen 
eneral, 90. Is appointed, by the parliament, general in chief of all the 
— 100. Takes Colchelier, 128. The army under his nomi- 
nal command, but under Cromwel'd influence, marches to London to 
purge the parliament, 131. His lady interrupts the trial of the king, 
137. How detained from reſcuing the ling from execution, 145. Re» 
„gn, 188, (1020 | | ee 
.Falconbridge, lord, ſucceſsful m of, at the battle of Touton, iii. 218. 
\Falkirk; battle of, between Edward J. andthe Scots; ii. 304. £51 
Falkland, lord, ſecretary to Charles I. aſſiſts the king in drawing up his 
.- memorials” againſt the commons, vii. 502. Is killed at the battle of 
Newbury, vi. 533- A ſhort ſummary of his liſe and character, ib. Is 
the fit; ahead ny regular definition of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
7- | 
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the Scots under the earl of Leven, 56. Is joined by the earl of Man- | 


+ _ repreſent it de her, ib, 
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"Famine in England, J. 142, 257. 360, il. 125. 363.664. 
Farm houſes, remarks on the ſtatute of Henry Wu. tor upholding, iii. 


403. Aer zich een 
aftolf," Sir John, defeats the count of ; Dunois, who attacked his con 
- to dh e Orleans, iii. 140. Retreats, from the French . 
and is degraded from the order of the garter, 149. „ e 
Fauconberg, lord, marries a daoghter of Oliver Cromwel, vii. 276, 1s 
ſent to Louis XIV. at Dunkirk, were he is honourably received, 280 
Fawkes de Breaute, ſeizes and impriſons a judge for finding verdicts againſt 
his * practices, in the reign of Henry III. ii. 154. His puniſh- 
ment, 16. | 7 * 


&, an offcer in the Spaniſh, ſervice, is brought over to extcute 


- * 


, ” ſpiracy, ib. | 18 , | * aner 
Tal, is taken by Sir Walter Raleigh, v. 363. 
Fee-farm rents of | the crown, Charles Il, empowered by: parliament to ſell 
* vil. 456. | Eb: ac f 
elonies. Criminals and Va rant „„ 
Felton, e fixing the Pope's bull of excommunication 
againſt queen Elizabeth on the gate of the biſhop, of London's palace, u. 
1 1785" bene bg indo 4 ö en 2adofl hoo fid ound % 
n account of his, motives ſor attempting the life of Villiers duke of 
. Buckiogham,. viz 260. Stabs the duke at Portſmouth, 261, - Is ſeized 
and examined, 262. 01 AA 8:6 wich 
Fenelon, the French amhaſſador, declates his deteſtation of the maſſacre at 
Paris, v. 206, His reception by queen Elizabeth. when ordered; to 


the gunpos der- plot, vi. 32. Is appprebended, 33. Diſcovers che con- 


— 


Ferdinand king of Arragon, loſes his wife Iſabella, queen of Caſtile, iii. 
390. „His daugbtet Joan metried to Philip, arch-duke of Auſtria, 10, 
His character, 12 Obtains poſſeſſion of Caftile by the death of Phili 
4d , Agrees with Lewis XII 
the kingdom of Naples, 414. Seizes it for himſel Acquires the 
epithet of Catbolic, 418. Glories in outwitting his neighbours; 419. 
ludes Henry VIII. into an expedition to Guienne, to; facilitate his 
_ .  conqueſt;of Nayarres ib, Diſavows the alliance figned by his ambaſſadox 
with Henry and Maximilian againſt France, 427. Engages in a treaty 
my Lewis, 451. Dies and is ſucceeded by bis grandſon Charles, 
IV. 12. 1 7 | | 


2 1 * | to the emperor | Obarles V. is elected king of the | 


Romans, iv. 427. Engages in an alliance to ſubdue the Bohemians, vi. 
102, Puts the elector palatine under the bann of the empire, 412. 
Feadal ytem, its introduction into England, i. 283. Extended to the 
chure „State of, in England, at che acceſſion. of, king Stephen, 
9. Review of the. diſorders. occaſioned by, 466. Its operation in 
Engiand, ii. 27, lis origin, 101. The nature of it explained, 104. 
e preference of poſſeſſions held under it, to allodial ones, in the early 
ages, ſhewn,. 105, Its union with civil juriſdiction; 102. The civit 
_ ſervices implied under it, log. State of the common people under it, 


- 


111. Comparative view of its operation on heteditary and elective 
1 . Ee 2 - monarchies, 


of France, on 2 * partition of 
io, 


£ 
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2 1 n 28 at the time Nn. i 
in 299. The to 
+ SIE the . of the arts, Nd Chae of the barons being 
ſenſible of this, 302, note. 
a earl of, is ſent by Charles II. with the terms of pacification to 
Paris, viii. 46. * the doke of Monmouth at Sedgemoor, * 
_ His cruelty after the battle, 23 1. 
Fiaiost in law, u hen firſt invented, and their uſe, ii, 320. 
2. bow they came to deſcend hereditarily in families, ii; 105. - 
Fifteenths, and tenths, the nature, amount, and method of levying theſe 
- taxes, vi. 173. Are changed into a land-tax, 175. 
Fi inances, See Revenue, 
Tisch, Sir John, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, is forcibly held in the 
chair, until a remonſtranee is paſſed againſt tonnage and poundage, vi. 
275. Is impeached by the long parliament, and flies o Holland, 371. 
ines, amerciaments, and oblates, the great and ſcandalous advantages 
- © made of, by the Anglo-Norman kings, ii. 130. Arbitrarily exacted by 
Henry VII.! lll, 365. 387. 
—— and recoveries, for breaking the entailments of eftates, when firſt i in- 
"" troduced, in. 400. 
Firft fruits,” when firſt levied on eccleſiaſtical beneſices, ii. "ITY 
File biſhop of Ret reflects on the commons, and offends the duke 
N orfolk, iv; 96. Refuſes to take the oath regulating the ſucceſſion of 
the crown, 119. Is attainted by parliament, 121. Is impoſed on by the 
ſtories of the holy maid of Kent, 136. Is impriſoned on this account, 1 37- 
His crvel treatment, 138. It created a. cardinal by the pope, 1 
condemned and beheaded for denying the king's 8 i. us 
from a ſpeech of his, on the propoſal for ſuppreſſing the leber mona. 
de ee 
ines, ens of Ireland, his character and conduct, viii, 260, - 
Fits Alan, archbiſhop of Caiiterbury, excommunicates all who ſhould op- 
| by the” proceedings of the duke of Glouceſter, and his party, againſt 
ichatd H.'s miniſtry, iii. * Is removed from his office of chancel- 
lor by the king, 24. Impeached by the commons, baniſhed, and dis 
| -' temporalities ſequeſtered,” 31. 
Fite-frealf, a ei ! hanged or” + rebellious commotion in London, 3 


Fi Pisa. See Fitz Sreghent, 55 
Fitz. Harris, his caſe,” viii. 151. Is wake by the commons, "% 
Is tried by common law, and executed, 156, | 
Fix- Ost, à popular lawyer in the ' reign of Richard I. his-oppreſiive 
practices, ii. 36, Is executed, 37. 
Fire: Richard; mayor of London, joins the barons and Leiceſter, againſt 
III. -nrid encourages tumults in the city, ii. 198. Violently pro- 
© Jongs his authority, and aids Leiceſter by exciting ſeditions, 202. His 
- bloody "ſchemey' diſconcerted by the batile ob Eveſham,” 217. Is pu- 
niſhed by fine and impriſonment, 218. 
Fitz- Stephens, and  Fitz-Gerald, engaged by Dermot, king of Leinſter, 
to u e an expedition to Ireland in * n i. 1 20 Thai ſace 


+ ceſſes, ib. See Strongbow, © 7 
bf n | Fitz 


0 rl. 1 
| FEES > ee 
Fitz Walter, Robert, choſen general of the barons' army, on king, John's. | 


refuſal to confirm their liberties, ii, $3. 


Five mile ad, paſſed, vii. 408. 1 5 143: 2353 5 
| 2 rr, biſhop of Durham, diſpoſſeſſed and impriſoned by 
enry 1. 1. 317. 

Flammoc, Thomas, a lawyer, heads an inſurrection in Cornwal, \ 1 
Henry VII. iii. 373. Encourages them with hopes of aſſiſtance in Kent, 
374. Defeated and executed, 376. "FF JW 

Flanders, a ſummary view of the ilate of that territory at the time of Ed- 
ward III. forming his pretenſions to the crown of France, ii. 395 
Licentious popularity of James D'Arteville the brewer, ib. The Flem- 
ings aſſiſt Edward in bis fe: = 1g ht with the French, 403. Their forces. 
under Kobert D'Artois, routed, at St. Omers, 404. Siege of Tournay 
by Edward, 405. All commerce with, prohibited by Henry VII. itt. 

61. Commi s ſent to London to treat of an accommodation, 378... 
The Intercurſus magnui, or great treaty of commerce concluded, 6. All 
Engliſh rebels excluded from, by this treaty, 16. A neutrality ſtipu- 
lated with, by Henry VIII. iv. 97. See Netherlands and United Pro- 
vinces. | 

Fletwoed, his ſpeech in the houſe of commons on the regal prerogative in 
granting patents, v. 178. . wes iT 

+—————colonel, marries Ireton's widow and obtains. the government. of 
Ireland, vii. 267, Oppoſes his father-in-law's accepting the title of king, 

274. hicmſelf from the protector, 283. Cabals againſt Ri- 
chard, 295. 1 .* lieutenant- general by the long parliament, now 
is commiſſion vacated, 303. Inſtances of his fanati- 


Fliſb-meat, the ſtatute prices of, in the reign of king Henry VIII. iv. 
277. 4 7 
Florence, revolts from the authority of the family of Medicis, iv. 83, Is 
again ſubdued to their ſovereignty, 98. . N 
el, beteca the carl of Surry and James IV. of Scotland, 
| 438. . £4 ben 
Felllaud, in the Saxon tenures, explained, i. 229. INT: 
Fontarabia, fruitleſs expedition to, by Henry VIII. iii. 419. Is taken 
by the emperor Charles V. iv, 52. pity, bats ; f 
Fontrailles, a French officer, bis gallant expedition for the relief of Ter- 
rouane, beſieged by Henry VIII. iii. 434. 1 121 
lady, taken priſoner by James iv. of Scotland, whoſe affeRions 
e gains, ini. 437, | | * 
e their ſuperiority to the Engliſh in arts, in the time of Henry 
VIL iv. 274. An inſurrection againſt them in London, ib. Edict of 
the Star-chamber againſt, 275. Woe 7 
Foreſts, ſevere laws renewed againſt offenders in, by Richard I. ii, 36. 
—— 7 . &, G08 os I 30. A charter . * by 
Henry III. 147. Conhrmed ward 1, 292, 293. 446 perams 
bolations of, Kal, and the en, of, fed. 293. 2 
Forma paupetir, ſuits in, firſt granted to the poor, iii, 398. 
Ferres, friar, burnt for hereſy in Scotland, iv. 215. | 
Ee 3 Fortęſtus, 


| I er | 
Tinti, Six Faithfol, deſerts, from. the carl of Eſſer to the king, at the 
:baltle af Edge-kill; vi. . ON 
. Mary queen of Scots tried there, v. 294. Is execu- 
ted there, 319. 8 e ee 
Fairatigni, batile of, the only action fought in defence of Normandy by 
the Engliſh, iii. 177. by bes a HEL | 
Fix, Richard, his character, iii. 319. Becomes confident to Henry VII. 
- -#6.-- Called tothe privy-counci}, and made biſhop of Exeter,. 320. His 
tranſlation to Wincheſter, and made privy-ſeal, ib. Admoniſhes Henry 
VIII. agaioft his pleaſures and extravagances, 410. Introduces Wolſey 
ti him, "up Supplanted in. Henry's confidence by him, i5. His 44 
vice to Henry, on his retiring, iv. 4. + e 
— N of Hereford, is Kat by Reuty VIII. to treat with the Ger- 
2 po eſtants, iv. 142. Is "zealous for a thorough reformation, but 
es, 189. | + : N | * 
— George, his enthuſiaſtic diſpofition, vii. 333. Founds a new ſect, 
| who are denominated . roſe 155 Nen 
Franc, is invaded by the Normans, i. 67. 137. Rollo the Dane obtains 
the province of Neuſtria, and marries the daughter of Charles the 
Simple, 138. Character of the Normans, 482, 316, See Normandy 
-and William. State of, at the zcceſlion-of Henry 11, of England, 371. 
The barons of England offer the crown, to the . Lewis, it. 94. 
Lewis goes over to England with ab army, 95, Returns, 151. The 
. « province of Normandy ceded to Lewis IX. by Henry III. of England, 
190. Mutual depredations committed by the ſhips of, nd thoſe of 
England, - occaſioned by a private quarrel, 266. The province of 
-Guienne how recovered by, 263. Guienne reſtored, 297. Ne diſ- 
2 England concerning, 350. Cruel treatment of the Kvighis 
Templars there, 362. An enquiry into the ſounditioh df the Salick 
law, 389. Edward III. of England aſſumes the title of king of, 397. 
- Edward's victory over the fleet of, 403. Normandy invaded and over- 
run by Edward, 426. Philip defeated at Crecy, by Edward, 921. 
State of France at the death öf Philip, 449. Is invaded by Edward, 
and his ſon the Black Prince, in two parts, 482, John taken priſoner 
at Poictiers, by prince Edward, 458. Confuſed ftate, of, on the king's 
- captivity, 461. The populace renounce all government, and commit 
cruel outrages againſt the nobles, 463. Is invaded, by Edward with a 
great army, 466. Peact of Bretigni, 469. © John e 470. He 
returns to London, and dies, 471. State of the kingdom at this period, 
472. Is infeſted with bands of robbers, the remains of Edward's army, 
473. Ibe regency of Charles VI. ſend aſſiſtance to the Scots, to in- 
"wade England, iii. 12. The French return home diſguſted, 13. Pre- 
| pare to invade England, but hindered by a ſtorm, i. Motives to this 
_ Invaſion, 16. State of, at the commencement of Henry V.'s war with 
that kingdom, 92. Compariſon between the ſituation of Charles VI. 
| and Richard IL of England, 1. Diſtracted by the contentions of the 
'Burgundians and Armagnacs, 94. The, ſhare, the univerſity of Paris, 
+ the fraternities of butchers and carpenters, bore in theſe Gre 95+ 
Continuation of the diſtractions in, 104. General confuſion renewed * | 


% 


© — * * 1 . 
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, the aflaſination.of the duke of y, 209: Treaty of 'Troys, 1. 
Reflections on this treaty, 111, Duke of Bedford appointed repent, . 
116. Charles the VI. dies, and Charles VII. crowned, 119, State ol 
France at the acceſſion of Henry VI. of England, 124. Amazing traaſ- 
actions of Joan D' Are, 142. Charles VII. ed again at Rheims, 
161. Reflections on the management of the war, 1686. A truce con- 
Aluded with, 169. State of France at this juncture, 176. Renewal of 
the war, 176. Normandy recovered, 5&4. Guienne al 177. Acceſ- 
.. fon of Lewis XI. 223. Sends forces to the aſſiſtande of Henry VI. 56. 
State of, at the time of Henry VII. of England, 344; 352. The g 
vernment intruſted to the princeſs Anne of Beaujeu, during nee 
of Charles VII. 3285 The adminiſtration diſputed by Lewis duke of 
Orleans, 36. | ritanny annexed to, by the marriage of Charles with 
the dacbels of, 349. Wer with, by' Henry VII. 353. Pence concluded, 
384. Invaded by Henry VIII. 433. Peace concludeq with Eugland, 
443. Lewis XII. marries Henry's ſiſter, 444. Dies, iS, Acteſſion of 
by — 46. See Francis I. Interview between Francis I. and Henry 
VIII. f. England, iv. 22. War declared againſt, by Englatid, 
. The powers of Italy join the alliance of the emperor againſt, 49 
: Satile.of Pavia, and captivity of Francis, 57. Treaty of Madrid, and 
reſtoration of Francis, 66. War declared againſt the emperor, 3. The 
- emperor challenges Francis to ſingle combat, 16. Peace of Cambray, 
98. James V. of Scotland married to Mary of Guiſe, 201, Arceſſion 
of Henry II. 299. Mary, the young queen of Scotland, ſent there, and 
betrothed to the Dauphin, 312. ngland engages in the Spaniſh war 
with, 433, Montmorency defeated by the Spaniards at St. Quintin, 
434 The general conſternation at this event, #5. The duke of Guile 
. recalled from Italy, 435+ Calais taken from the Engliſh, 6. The Dau- 
- pbin- Francis married to the young __ of Scotland, 440. Peace 
of Cateau Cambreſis, v. 16, The Guiſes engroſs all the authority of 
government, 40. Rigorous perſecution of the reformers, 41. Sum- 
mary view of the civil wars in that kingdom, 68. Battle of Dreux, 92, 
A maſſacre of the Hugonots concerted, 94. See Medicir, Catharine 
de: Lorraine; cardinal of, &c. Battle of St. Dennis, and ſlege of 
. Chartres, 186, The court agrees to an accommodation with the pro- 
teſtants, 1. Battle of Montcontour, 188. Maſſacre of the Higonbts 
at Paris, 205. Death of Charles IX. 210. Acceſſion of Henry III. 7b. 
Battle of Coutras, 355. Aſſaſſination of the duke of Guiſe and his bro- 
ther, 380 The king aſſaſſinated, 357. Acceſſion of Henry IV. 56. 
Henry renounces the proteſiant faith, 370. Henry IV. afſaflinared by 
Ravailac, vi. 56. Character of the early writers in, 191, Reduction 
of Rochelle, 266. Its conduct toward England, during the troubles of; 
vii. 247. Improvement of, under Lewis XIV. and cardinal Mazarine, 
ib. The ſhips of, ſeized by the Engliſh, 249, An alliante concluded 
with Oliver Cromwel, 278. Treaty of the Pyrennees with Spain, $65, 
Joins the Dutch in the wat with England, 409. Treaty of Breda, 423. 
War with Spaio, 431. War with Holland, 479. How if became for- 
midable by ſea, viü. 20. Peace of Nimeguen, 46, - Ambitious Tehenjes 
aud haughty behaviour of Lewis X1V. 206, Rerceaden of ne e of 
Wu 2 4 ' Naatz 
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an — 242. A league formed againſt, by the 
prince Orange, 27 1 , 2 189 | 2. 
Francis I. of Augouleme, ſucceeds to the crown of France, on the death 
of Lewis XII. Hi. 444. His character, ib, Defeats the Swiſt\at Ma- 
_ rignan, iv. 10. Sends Bonnivet, his ambaſſador, to England, 13. His 
. Matteries to Walſey, 15, Is unſucceſs ul in his pretenſions to the impe- 
rial crown, 18. His character contrafted with that of the emperor 
Charles V. his competitor, 19. Is viſited by Henry in a plain near 
Afrdres, 22. The ceremony of their meeting regulated by cardinal Wol- 
_ fey, ib. His frank diſregard of the formality abſerved between him and 
Henry, 23. Which is returned by Henry, ib, Grand tournament he'd 
+ by them, 24. Is attacked hy the emperor, 25. An ineffectual congreſs 
with the emperor, under the mediation of Wolſey, at Calais, 26. The 
, emperor, and Henry, conclude an _—_— —_—_— 16. War 
"14 againſt,” by Henry, 41. Repulſes the earl of Surry's invaſion, 
1. Is worſted in Italy, 42. Wy ers of Italy unite with the empe- 
vor a ainſt him, 49. The dake of Bourbon tevolts againſt bim, and en- 
ters the emperor's ſervice, go. The dake of Suffolk invades Picardy, 
.. Sends the admiral Bonnivet- to invade Milan, 53. Boonivet de- 
ES 54 Paſſes the Alps in perſon to invade the Milaneſes 55. Be- 
fieges Pavia, 56. Is defexted and taken priſoner by - the (imperialiſts, 
57. His letter to his mother, * His propoſals to CharJeg for his 
-. hberty, 75 Is carried to Madrid, and falls fick, 16. Is vifited by 
Charles, 16. Recovers his liberty by the treaty of Madrid, 66. Evades 
the execution of the treaty, 68. Meets Wolſey, and concludes freſh 
treaties with Henry, 71. Declares war againſt the emperor, 73. | Is 
challenged by Charles to fingle combat, 36. Peace; concluded with 
Charles at Cambray, 98. His interview with Henry at Boulogne, 111. 
 .-Leagues with the pope, 115. Endeavours an accommodation between 
- the pope and Henry, 26, Renews his friendſhip. with Henry, 141. 
Marries bis daughter Magdalen to james V. of Scotland, 146. Apdlo- 
Files to Henry for this match, Who refuſes to ſee his ambaſſador, ib. 
© Concludes a truce with Charles for ten years, 176. Refuſes Henry's 
1 . propoſals, toward marriage with Mary of Guiſe, 201; Sends her to 
Scotland, 15. Other propoſals of marriage fruitleſs, ib. Allows-the 
_ . emperor an honourable paſſage through France to the Netherlands, 203. 
e to aſſiſt cardinal Beaton. in Scotland, 236. Over runs Luxem- 
N 8, and takes Landrecy, 239. Forces Charles to abandon the 
+ fege of Landrecy, 240. 1s invaded by Charles and Henry, 245. 
. Concludes a ſeparate peace with. Charles, 247, Equips an armament 
ſor a deicent on England, 2go; Makes peace with Henry at Campe, 253, 
' Francis, Dauphin of France, is married to the young queen of Scotland, 
Iv. 440, Aſſumes the title and arms of England, in right of. his queen, 
1 v. 2 Becomes king by the death of bis father, 20. See the next 
— . of France, excites the enmity of Elizabeth by aſſuming the 
-, title of king of England, v. 20. Treaty of Edinburgh, 36. Is wholly 
2 Cuiſes, 40. Dies, and is ſucceeded by*bis brother 
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$2 - N Francis, 
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Fe INDEX: 

Francis, father, is recommended by James IT. to Cambridge for « degrbe, 
but is refuſed, vii, 204. 

Franciſcans and Dominicans, reflections on the inſtitution of thoſe two Its 

- Hgions orders, f. 229. 

Frank 4lmcigne, the nature of this tenure of lands explained, ji, 266. 

Franks, females excluded from the ſucceſſion to the ſovereign authority, „ 
the ancient uſages of that people, il. 390. 

Frederic: = emperor of Germany, engages in a craſade, i, 458. ii. 7. 
Dies, 70. 

II. emperor, peror, the pope's ſentence of excommunication pobliſhed 

Ber by Henry III. of England, his brothgr-in-law, ji, 164. 

Frederic, king of Naples, bis kingdom conquered jointly by France and 
Spain, and ſeized by the latter, iii. 414. 

a_— elector Palatine, is married to the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of 
James I. of England, vi. 63. Is offered the crown of Bohemia, by the 
mates of that kingdom, 102. Is defeated at Prague, and takes re | 
in Holland, 104, Is put under the bann of the 8 112. 

electora wm transferred to the duke of Ba Is perſuaded 

" ſybmiſſion by James, 124. Is totally diſpoſſ | of his patrimoni: 
dominione, —_ His nephew reſtored in part by the treaty of Weſtpha . 
lia, vii. 2 N . 

French , its prevalence in England after the Norman r 

259. The uſe of that language in law proceedings aboliſhed, 4 

Frretteual, Philip of France routed Oe and his records taken K 
chard I. ii. 30. 

Fridwit, in the German law, what, i, 217. 

. Sir Martin, undertakes a cruiae 
Is killed at the taking of Morlaix, 374 res tl made by him for 
the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage, 477. 

Freifſrt, the hiſtorian, his character n of the duke of 
Glouceſter's ſchemes againſt Richard If, in. 30, Nomberleſs miſtakes 
of, invalidate his teſtimo imony, Wis 511. 

Fulk, count of Anjou, prot William, ſon of Robert duke of 0 
i. 339. Marries bis daughter to William, eldeſt ſon of King F 
of England, 336. Marries her afterward to William, fon Abe Bo. 
bert, 340. Marries his fon Geoffry to the daughter of Henry I, ib, 

. curate of Neuilly, his bold counſel to Richard L it. 6, Richard's 
9 x towns ib, | 2 


Py v. AY 


4 e 
ee battle of, ere 
ag between, and lord Bacon, vi, 194. 


Galileo, a compariſon 

| _ 1 de, his firſt paſſage to the Eaſt lodies, * te Caps of 
G ope, iii. 40 

denden, bibop of Wiachefer, joins the duke of Norfolk i oth 

te reformation, iv, 129. Acts covertly againſt the religious lngove- 
tons, 189, Foments a cruel perſecation of heretics, 212. 
en Lat tern 10 be rene i the Bog ver of Bs | 

x tures, 
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. a -DiQuades Henry 
* En deavours top 


procure an im- 


| Aer „ Is bent ambeftader to the 


er alterations . 

_. prachment of geen Catharine Par, © _— the 
ann. taken by the rs r 24 855 woos 2 
porn ies ky of Edward V. 290. Writes an apology for holy water, ib. His 
r . religious innovations, 292. Is committed to * 

"Fleet, and harſhly uſed, ib. His r to the homilies, 29 
2 to the Tower for denying the ſupremacy of the —— — 
2 mi nority, 222. uſes to ſubſcribe articles pr nded hm, 344- 
. 2 and cloſely confined, ib. ls ret — 374. 
is generous aſſiſtance to Peter Martyr,” 37 $7.04) Nr 
tes the Spaniſh match, 383. His AK on the occa- 


Hon, is. His ſpeech at the opening, a new parliament, 305. De- 
. bates with cardigal Pole, about the 8 of poniſnin eretics, 
of _Procut Ropers, prebendary of St. Paul's, to be — * hereſy, 

wth npages nner and others to pra the winnen, 1153. 

es, 421. 

dining, and any, uf when firſt . into England, 5 iv. 73. 

Garnet, a 2 engages in the famous gun- powder plot, vi. 32, Ia ex- 


 eciited, þ &, 37. 1 17 in Spain as a martyr, ib. 1 . A 


Carter, , that order of 5 ü. 447 
count of. the occaſion of it, 448. 
Cofcigns, e impriſons prince ug, herons Hen) V. Br" ;nſult. 
82 hin in his ehe &, il. 86, , His kind, receprign by, Heary, when 
ing, 87. 


* 8 on 9 on nee of ſage nalen 
| * 4. a en to . ei 'of F Fines, "'bja Weg: i... 42 z. 
led i n a vii Ah he gained over te 5 ak and papal, armies, ib, 


An Sarees, ii. 32 aſcendency over prince Ed- 
ed by Ed Fx 329. Is recalled. by Edward II. 
1. 4 Is left guardian of the realm, on the king's journey to France, 
. At wing formed againſt bim by Thomas earl of Lancaſter, 
5 His ba demanded by Lancaſter in parliament, ib. Returns, 
Bani ii gain by the council of ordainess,., 334. Is recalled BY 
the ide 8. 15. 2 * priſoner by Pembroke at woah. > 236. bs 
- ſeized by the e arwic, and beheaded in Warw 
— — is governor of Orleans, when beſieged — 2 Sali. 
bu 138. 
5 f. i. 228. Ta the Iriſh catoms, how rein. vi 9. 
* Is . 3. , 
„their ancient manners er i. 3. dere ) 


En, Joh of See Lancaſter. 96 4 


rs. her cruel fate, viii. 234. 


opt! cur des Lewis XIV. and forced. 0 fbi to torms pre 


af E Roll count eaunbofhnjon, martod w che daughter of Henry! 
— to ad r ieee at 04-2019! CU. Cat 


His 9 ib. it vanity, 16.; and contempt of the Eng- 


1. DE. *. £ 


penſion in — ib. ges ib. . 

. third ſon of king Henry Il. invclted by his faber with the dutcky ; 
of Britanny, i. 434. , Inſtigated by bis mother Eleanor to revolt agaizſt 
him, 436. Tx reconciled to him, 447. Rebels er 489, E fen 
in a tournament, ib. His ſon Arthur inveſted in the dutch of 
ib, See Arthur. 

——, natural ſon of Henry II. is the only child who retained his duty (a 
bim, i. 463. When archbiſhop of York, ſwears 3 
Richard 1. on his departwe on the cruſade, i ii. 6. Is n by 

; Longchamp, 17. 

, arch e el Norwich, his behaviour in the court of 
2 > gy of the excommunication of king John, ii, 67, How ki 
y John, 7 
aphy, ſtrange inflance of the i ignorance of the Engliſh i in; at the timo 
of Edward III. ii, 499. 

a7 and his heretical followers, cruel treatment of, in the reign of 
Heory II. i. 422. | 

——, Baltazar, aſlaſſioates the prince of Orange, v. 267. nl; 

— and Vowel, two royaliſts, executed for a conſpiracy againſt the 
protector, vil. 237. | 

Germans, ancient, a character of, i. 16. Their government, 16. . 
"Their manners, 17. Flock over into Britain, 22. Nature of their reli - 
gion, 30. Are the firſt founders of the feudal law, and on what princi- 
ples, ii. 2 The nature of their eſtabliſiments explained, 133: 

Germany, bow divided under the ſeudal ſyſtem, i. 182, Henry IV. em- 
peror, permits his vaſſals to aſſiſt the Norman invaſion, 18 5. The free 
nature of the ſeveral ſlates in, 197. The Anglo-Saxon criminal law 
. traced from, 215. The commencement of the reformation in, by Mar- 
tin Luther, iv. 35. Progreſs of the reformation among the princes of, 
ib. A peace favourable to the proteſtants, procured from the emperor, 
by Maurice elector of Saxony, 382. See Charles V. Maurice. The 
crown of Bohemia offered to the elector Palatine, 102. See Fre- 
Aric. Battle of Prague, 104. The elector Palatine pat under the ban 
of the empire, 112. His electoral dignity transferred to the duke of 
| Bavaria, 123, Succeſſes of Guſtavus king of Sweden there, 283. = 
long wars in, terminated by the treaty of Weſtphalia, vii. 246 "A 
league formed at Augſburg, under the r the . of Orange, 
againſt Louis XIV. .viti, 278. 

bent, the treaty called the pacification of, v. 219 Is — b Loui . 
viii. 2. | 

Gib/on, | . Scots preacher, curſes James VI. in his pulpit, v. 230. * 

Gifford, a, prieſt, is employed by Walſiogham to forward the correſpon- 
dence between Mary queen of Scots, and e v. wo Carries 
the letters to Walfingham,; . A Muh 

Gilbert, Sir Humphry, his ſpeech in the houſe ef commons, in defence of 
the legal prerogative, v. 179. ; 

Githa, mother ee excites an inſuurection at Exeter, an William | 


the conqueor — 
conq » % 244+ Fla nder 16. — 


1 
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cu eanh of,” bis commiſſion from Charles I. with regard to Ireland, 


vi. 57. Conclndes a ſecret treaty with the council of Kilkenny, 16. Is 


committed to priſon by the lord heutenant, 68. Vindication of the king | 


- from the charge bf authorizing this ſecret treaty, C 16. 2 
©lafs, the manufacture of, when firſt brought into England, viii. 329. 
Glendow',' Owen, bis inſurrection in Wales, iii. 67. Takes the carl of 

Marche and his uncle priſoners, is, 3 
Glaneefter, when firſt erected into a biſhopric, iv. 183. 
=——, Robert, earl of, natural ſon of Henry I. ſwears a conditional 

fealty to king Stephen, i. 385. Confequences of this example, 75, Re- 


tires abroad, and defies the king, 357. Returns with the empreſs Ma- 


"tilda, 389. Defeats Stephen, and takes him priſoner, 361. E 
— cr} of, confederates with the earl of Leiceſter againſt Henry III. 
ii. 182. Joins the royal party, 195. Dies, 76. = 
. Gilbert, earl of, fon to the former, joins the earl of Leiceſter, 
5. 195, Refuſes with Leiceſter to abide by the arbitration of Lewis of 
» France, 202. Commands a body of troops at the battle of Lewes, 204. 
Takes Henry priſoner, 205, Is ill-treated by Leiceſter, 207.- Retires 
from Leiceſter's "parliament, 212. Aſſiſts prince Edward in eſcaping 
Rom the cuſtody of Leiceſter, 213. Rebels again, 219. Heniystenity 
toward him, 3. Attends prince Edward on a cruſade; 16. Marries 
. the daughter of Edward 1. 257. Is fined for violences committed on 
- Bohun earl of "Hereford, 56. His ſon killed at the battle of Bannock- 


| Gloncefter, duke of, uncle to Richard II. bis charatter, il. 2, Supplanted 


in his influence over the king by Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, 14. 
. Prevails on the houſe'of commons to impeach Michael de la Pole earl of 


Suffolk, 18. Deprives Richard of his regal power, by the appointment 


- of a council! of fourteen to continue for a year, 17. Raiſes forces againſt 
. the king, 19. Defeats Robert de Vere, duke of Ireland, 20. His ar- 


| bitrary proceedings againſt the miniſtry, 55. Rejects the queen's humble 


folicitation in favour of Sir Simon Burley, 23. Is removed from the coun- 
- i]-boare, 24. His cabals againſt the king, 27. Sent over to Calais 
by the king, 29: Appealed againſt in the houſe of Peers, 31. Pro- 
ceedings . 5 his party, ib. Murdered; 32. His revenue, 121. 
e—— , Hemphbey, duke of, brother to Henry V. left by him regent 
of England, during the minority of Henry VI. iii. 116. Conſtituted, 
parkament, guardian of the kingdom only, during the duke of Bedford's 
abſence, 124. Enters into a precipitate marriage with the counteſs of 
. Hainoult, . 133. Fatal conſequences of that meaſure, 16. Reconciled to 


+ the biſhop of Wincheſter by the duke of Bedford, 134. Frefh difputes 


with him, which throws the Engliſh affairs into confuſion, 163, His 
.datchefs- cried for witchcraft, 171. Murdered, 172. His character, 
173. . AY: a6 bn | Wh 
. Richard duke of, brother to Edward IV. reported to have ſtab- 
bed ptince Edward, fon of Henry VI. iii. 2go. Commands in an inva- 


fion of Scotland, and takes Berwick, which is yielded by treaty, 265. 


'Left regent of the kingdom by his brother Edward IV. during the mi- 


notity of his ſon, 269, His character and views, 268, Arrefts my 
nA. ear 
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earl Rivers ge ung king's Made ptotefior of the 
nuns Orders = 4235 of the 22 of Rivem, 16. Marks out 
lord H 395 for deſtruction, 273. His extraordinary behaviour in 
council, 274, Concerts the immediate murder of bake Haſtiogs,-#5. 
| Declares his brother's ma invalid, 276, Declares his brother #!e. 
©  gitimate, 277,” Procures D haw to eſtabliſh theſe pointy in a fermion at 
St. Paul's, i6, II ſacceſs. of this ſcheme, 258. -Actepts: the cron 
offered by the duke of Buckingham as a popular, tender, 280. Orders 
the murder of Edward V. and the duke oi Tork in the Tower, 16. Ser 
Richard III. 
Gloucefter, duke of, youngeR ſon of Charles I. his father's — 
before his execution, vii, 142. 1s ſent abroad by Cromwel, 11. A 
+ preſent voted to him by parliament” on his Sous reftoration, 328. 
is death and character, 358, -, -- W „ihn ee 
Cadfrey of Boũillon, created king of Jeruſalem, 3 i. 222 - 
——, Sir E:mondbuiy, murdered, viii. 74. The quagtal-coafuion'@ 
" this event, 16. His extraordinary funeral, 75. His death not to be 
| ee for, 76. Green, Berry, and Hill, eee | 
murder, 92. 1 
Godwin, 5 his bravery under Canute in '\ Cee og i. non. \Rewarddd 
by obtaining his daughter in marriage, ib. Murders, Alfred ſon of king 
Ethelred, 155. His method of appealing Hardicanute for this aty\ 15% 
Marries his daughter to king Edward the Confeſſor, 189. Hisexorbi- - 
tant power, 162, Raiſes an army againſt Edward, 164. Flies do Flats 
ders, os, Makes deſcents on the Eogliſh coaſt, ib, Received with 
your, 1 
Gondomar, the Spaniſh ambaſlador, 4 againkt Sir Walter Re 
leigh's expedition to. Guiana, vi. 94+ Offers the ſecond daughter of 
Spain for prince Charles, oo. | (4 rare? 
Gredwin, Sir Francis, his ſeat in - parliament vacated on account of out- 
lawry, by the chancellor, vi. 18. Is reſtored to his feat by We 
19. Diſputes on this occaſion, 16. How compromiſed, 20. 
| Gordon, lady Catharine, a Scots lady, married to Perkin Weber, i. 51 
Taken priſoner by Henry VII. and generouſly treated, 380. | 
Gorges, Sir Ferdinando, returns from Deppe, with, is ip. contrary to 
orders, vi. 208. 
Goring, enters into an aſſociation, with other cen, to — * king: and 
parliament againſt popblar innovations, vi. 410. Bettays the ſecret to 
the commons, 411, Is made governor of Portſmouth by the commons, 
479, Declares for the king, and is reduced by the parliament' n 
501. His letter to the king intercepted by Fairfax, vii. 60. 
Calipping. among women, a proclamation againſt, iv, 274. 
Government, the feudal frame of, introduced by the Norman —_— " 
253. The firſt beginnings of the popular frame of, in Englaod, ii, 273» 
Amid all its fluctuations, the will of the monarch never abſolute and un- 
+ controulable, iii. 304. That of England, in the time of queen Ri- 
. .Zabeth, compared with that of Turkey, v. 459 Remarks on, with 
reference to the caſe of king Charles I. vii. 148. 
— nen, a review of, 1 * James J. + Ou 


— 
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1 * tx. 
| wounds Richer I. With au artotw, which oc. 
- +cafiohs his denth fl. 3." Hivnoble"teply "to Richard, 34. His cruel 
; face, ib. Dre r £47 | 
<w—— A de, his troops vanquiſned, and himſelf taken priſoner b 
re of e if. f. Is taken into Ns by tha 
„ Dr ©. * N . ö : a 
GConnay"undMavtravers, the keepers of the depoſed king Edward II. 
- »*veruelly. murder him, ii. 359. Their fates, 16. | 
"Gower, barony of, commotions excited among the barons, by the ſeizure of, 
from John de Mowbray, ii. 345. 4 2" 663! pi 
Gomwry, earl of; enters into an affociation for ſeizing the young king James 
4 aun er of Lenox and Arran, v. 248. Is tied and executed, 
cargo ee ee ee e ee . 
Graham, captain, is repulſed in an attack on a conventicle at Loudon-hill, 
vii. 118. n nme 4 ” 
sen earthen; his arbitrary conduct in the Low Countries, occaſions a 
d revolt of the Flemiſh proteſtants, v. 192, acne, ©" x04 WY 
Grazwiley Sir John, ſends Dr. Monk to negociate for the king „with his 
brother the general, vii. 311. Comes over to Monk bimſell, and pre- 
boraile With Aim tb declare his intentions, 322. Preſents the King's letter 
«6 the houſe of commons, who appoint a committee to anſwer it, 327. 
Gratien, and Vivian nuncjos to pope Alexander III. attempt in vain to 
-\"reconcile Henry II. and Becker archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 40. 
Gravelints, battle there between count'Egmont, the Spaniſh general, and 
de Thermes the Freneh goverbor of *Calaiv,” iv. 44. © Interview there 
between the emperor Charles V. and Henry VIII. iv. 24.7 
Guy lord, is ſent by queen Elizabeth with forces to the affiſtance of the 


* 


75 maloontent#in Scotland,” v. 35. Befieges and takes Leih 
© from tbe Fernch party, 16. Aſſiſts the earf of Ormond in reducing the 
—Spuniſlt" general San Joſepho, in Ireland; v. 235. His cruelty in thi 


— ——, the lady Elizabeth, her hiſtory, iii, 226. Captivates Edward IV, 
. Married to him, 227, Honours ' conferred on her family, 229. 
Her father and one of her brothers murdered by the Yorkſhire inſur- 
gente 239. Orders the earl of Riyers to levy an army to eſcort the 

young king Edward V. to London, 269. Perſuaded to the contrary by 
de duke of Gloncoſtth, 7B; 'Retires With ber children into the ſanctuary 
of Weſtminſter, on the duke of Glouceſter's arreſting the ear!” of Rivers, 


2507" Foicedt6 deliver up the duke of York, 271. Het marriage de- 


cared invalid by Gloueeſter, 276. Conſents to a marriage” between tue 
princeſs Elizabeth, and Henry earl of Richmond, 288, onfents, after, 
© to her marriage With Richard III. 291. The 9 married to Reney 
VII. 320. Suppoſed to be privy to the inſurrection of Lambert Simnel, 
„. "Seized end confined, * Dies in confinement, 327 | 
dy Jane, Dudley du | | 
0 er the fucceffion in her favour, iv. 360. Is married to the lord 
* © Buildford Dudley, 361. Is appointed to the ſucceſſion by a deed of 
" ſettlement, 364, Her amiable character, 368. Is unwilling to _ 
-* the offer of the'crawn, 369. 1s proctaimed, 76. Is deſerted by thi 
ane | 


council. 


* 


Te... 
e of Northumberland propoſes to Edward VI. 
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 Grals, the'pope's legate, affiſts at the coronation of IM 


Cuiane, Sir Walcet*Rateigh's firſt" expedition 0 a2 


Council and the | „37. Returns to p - life, +472, Is taken 
- into Giſtody with alf the heads 6f her j . TR | 
b eee on 4ceount'of à new conff er 


2. Her! noble behaviour and dying — 
a7 lady Cathdrine, ma hoe, Herbert, . che e 


— 1% 36. Is divorced from him, and — —— 
of Hertford, v. 61. Is committed to the Toer dy "quyett Eliziberk on 
" this-acvount, Where ſhe dies, 62 ws Rims 


— OE TY WS: 
K rw 0 how imported bro "wy 
pc ag gen diſcovered, N Ry T0 


Greenville, Sir Richard, Leden ofthe begin Ge 1a mee | 
Howard, his chip; the firſt Eüglim mp of war taken by the re, 
61. Cireumſtances of his — 523. 2 
ost "the great, pope,” (1m cer 'of 5 talents in wie, 1. en 
ignorant intemperate 5 Faun. Sends Aypuffline he 
- monk into Britain, 76. * of Kent, 


ſolution of the caſes of e fee wet Auguſtine, . "His 


iajunctions to him, 37. 
2 17 2 pope, bis ambitives ebaracter, 'L \a6p." 1— d pute, withihe 


IV. 268. His uſurparion nees,. s 
* Prodidits the marriage of prieſts, l Projetts a . pris 5 Ho 
the K 294. * . 2 ar. of — 
„ e e emperor, 
* ge ie 


— pope, a ch 3 decretals, ii, 229. N 
ifa wie for taking Wicklife beste, . . 

ING e Ted at Rb b Rome the ide death, — ? 
— Sit Lbdf. procures ae loan from the company 


of merchant adventurers in London, 1 5 478. wk the 1 1 
change, 483. f 

Grey, 222 erecded for treaſon, iv, 213. hos W 

6 ſecond ſon to Lewellyn prince of Wales, Rants 
"and — * him to obtam the Lore of Henty 

\ - fe ni plies BEAR brother David; given uß to Heary, 


— comtiniitted to the” . "Loſes his life in a with: 


Cute, ar Harbortle, is = of the L 1 which reſtored 10 
Charles II. vii. 327. i 


Wu: i kt 


Grinilal, archbiſhop; is proſebuttd in*the far-chamber, ent- 


* puritans, v. 262, 
Groint;”the' ſhips 2 nw defeated by Sir Francis Drake; 


„ bis' homage to the fee of Rome, ii. 145. Rich 
© who adhiere'to Lewis, 149. Funiſhes the clefgy wit 
2 — ——— of Lewis, 1 52. Faudelf reinſtated in re aß 
. 18 ead, 1 


Guelf, and 2 the 115 gere fums Th 


; , fo the 55 N I» after- 
. ar 30, | 
Er 
is ordered to .cxcommunicate the carl of 
f vt Henry III. ü. 209. Dares 


"ow ih. nes pope, 210. 1 — — 6am 

Guieans, province of, is with Poiftou wteaged. to William Rufus, i. 366. 

ee g. by the wie of f, Fac 
222 2 — ebe 


= 4 - 
- 


35. n »3H4 1 ann lng * 10 
repulſes the emperor Charles V. in his attack. upon Metz, 


+ Takes Calais from the Eogliſh, i. Henry arrives at his camp, 444. 
4 nſtigates the claim of bis aft Mary of Scotland to the crown of Lee. 
land, v. 19. He and his family engroſs all the authority of the French 
* 40. His influence leſſened hy the death of Francis II. 42. 
ere Nee the protefiants by an ajliance with Philip II. 
of Spain, 70. Commands under N at the battle of Dreux, 
"3 . Is pag wor — Nv, her, 2 | * A 
e of, lan. of the former, defends Poitiers, . 
mi gui, v. 187, His character, 18. Maſſacre of Paris, 205. Be- 
comes diſcontented with: the conduct of Henry III. 218. Forms the 
. famgus catholic league againſt the Hogopots, 6. Sends the count D' Au- 
© -bigney, of the.houſe of Lenox, to detach... James. of Scoilapd from the 
_ .  Snglilh, intereſt, . 231... Revives the league, 268. Defeats the German 
- Jan 3 aso, 355. Is with his brother aſſaſſinated by the 
, 's er, . | | e nn 


. Scatland,. iv. 201. Death of her haſband, 230, ls brought to bed of 
' the princeſs. Mary, J. Attaches. herſelf to Cardinal Bextoo, to oppole 


of os of the carl of Arran, 232. Is promiſed ſupport by 
He *, 286. Goes to France to ſolicit afliftance .againſ the carl of 
2 bo f converſation with Edward VI. in ber return 


ben .. 
* Is A by Oiſel a 


N D E x. | | 
- Atotnrnodation with the Congregation, 29. Is received into Perth, ii. 
_ yp violence of expreſſion A upon her, 13. Is forced to 
etire and fortify herſelf in Dunbar, 31. Remonſtfates with the Cg 
2 #6, © 3 — a toleration, 16. thr Gwen reinforcements 
from France, 16. Is deprived of the regency by , 6. 
Her demand ehaniter, 3b. | N 
Gunilda, 4 Daniſh princeſs, her death and prophecy, i. 141: ' th 
Gunpowder, when invented, iii. 406. 3 
Guben e plot, a hiſtory of, vi. 31. The confplraty diſcovered, 34. The 
cotiſpirators' puniſhed, 46, EY. Yi; 060. 3 NE "00 
Garth, brother to king Harold, bis advice to him on the Norman itivaſion, - 
"5. 190. Killed at the battle of Haltings, igt... 4 
i of Sweden; his character, and exploits iff Germany, vl. 
280. 1s killed at the battle of Lutzen, 28 | | 
Guthrum,” the Daniſh chief, and his army, baptiſed, i. 84. 


ennie Gui 4s | 
1 es | 6h H ' T 75 : R. 
Hera Cer od paſſed, viii. toy. The perſonal ſecurities afforded 
this ſtatute, 76. 2 1 
Hallers, taken by the duke of Somerſet, and fortified, iv. 3 10. Is be- 
ßeged by the Scots and French, 16. Is diſmantled; 332. "EY, 
Hainault, Jabe counteſe of, procutes a trute between Edward III. of Rug · 
land, and Philip de Valois of France, ii, 1406. 
— . . counteſs of, her character and that of her huſband tbe 
duke of Brabant, iii. 133. Leaves her huſband. and puts herſelf under 
the proteftion of the duke of Glouceſter, 26. Enters into a precipitate 
marriage with him, 75, Fatal conſequences of this meaſure, 134. Her 
contraQ with Glouceſter anpulled by the pope, 135. | 5 
Hales, Sir James, poſitively refuſes to ſign the pateut ſor the ſucceſſion of 
Jane Grey, iv. 364. Is impriſoned for oppoſing queen Mary's 
ſchemes, and kills himſelf, 376, e « 
=—, Sir Edward, is proſecuted on the teſt act with a view to eſlabliſh- 
* diſpenſing power in the king, viii. 244. 8 | 
wa batile of, between Edward III. and Sir Archibald Douglas, 
n. 3987. | ; | 
Hal + of, his character, viii. 175, His motive fot endeavour- 
ing a reconciliation between the duke of Monmouth and the king, 202. 
His reception by king James on his acceffion, 218, The privy ſeal 
taken from him, 250. Joins in the invitation to the prince of Orange, 
83. "Is choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of peers on the king's flight, 302. 
Himbden, John, attempts to go over to America, but is prev vi. 309 
Is tried dy all the Judges in England, for refuſing to pay ſhip- money, 
414.” The conſequences of this trial, 317. His fentence_ cancelled, 
380. Is appointed one of the committee to attend the king to Scotland. 
423. Is impeached by the king, 467. Is killed in a ſkirmiſh with the | 
Een r EE ' 
, John; grandſon of the former, enters nts" the” duke of Mon- 
— conf „viii. 185. Is tried and on berg One 
Joi itation 283. 
. 198. Joins in 8 fo the pee 0 ange, 283 


— 


Vor. VIII. Ff 


* N DI B. N 


ons Patricks; controve bg, rend daſcioes in .conference...at St. 


-, Andrews 1214. Is burdt, 4 DD ovilvzgss 1 way. „ nome 
—. Tae of Scotland, ties and condemps Walter Mill the reformer 
1 e ames for erely, v. 23. Extraordinary zeal of the people of Sr. 
; Agrews, agaiolt this act of ctueliy r 
:.: rarquss of, is Tent. by Charles l. to treat with the Scots coye- 
nanters, vi. 330. His fruitleſs attempts at a compromile, 33 l. I ſent 
with a fleet and army againſt the covenanters, 39: hae a.duke, 
Re with. regard to Mantle, e jm 
t ages cauſe how rendered problematical, 461 —— by 
kings 46. overs. his liberty, and raiſes a Scots archy.inghe king's 
* Favour, 117, Enters Evgland, 126. Is. defeated. and taken priſoner 


el 1876: 118 tried as carl of Cambridge, aud executed, 
1 . 


—. duke, becomes head of a party formed againſt the duke of Lauder- 
dale, and applies to the king, viii. 52. Again nts the oppreſlions 
exerciſed by Lauderdale, to the king, 60. Y 

2 vernor of the ile of Wight, receives Charles I. into Cariſ- 


| n palace, built by cardinal, Wolſey, n * to 


.caftle, vii: 07. | Is ordered to confine the king cloſely, 11 
Henry VIII. iv. 64. The conferences concerning Mary queen, of Scots 
jjourned, thicher from York, v. 139. A conference of divines ſum- 
Bw there by James 1. to debate on points of faith and religious diſ- 
— vie 10., The, ſobjeAs_ diſputed, 13. The event, of this gon- 

— Terence, 26, 2 x; at | a 


Ye totunr, the inhabitants of, encouraged to ſettle in, England, iv. 
349. Their privileges taken away, ib. Diſputes between the mer- 
Chants of, and queen Elizabeth, v. 479. | | 
Harcla,, Sir Andre | 
Ti. 348. Is made earl of Carliſle, 349+ 1s executed for a 


corfeſpondence with the Scots, 76. - Re har 
Harcaurt, Geoffry de, his hiſtory, ii. 426. Perſuades Edward III. of Eng- 
"Yand to invade Normandy, ib. 1s made mateſchal of the Engliſh army, 


1 n f 21 War * 

canute, ſon of Canute king of England, put — of Denmark. 
i. 154+ Obtains by treaty with his brother H Harefoot, à part of 

- his fabjeQs, 158. Dies of intemperance, 13. e 

Harfeur, beſieged and taken by Henry. V. of England, iii. 98. : 
lem, its vigorous defence againſt che Spaniards, and its inhabitants maſ- 
"ſacred in revenge, v. 216. | eee e YR? 
Harold, fon of earl Godwin, ſucceeds to his father's poſſeſſions, i, 167. Hi: 
conte ſts with Algar, governor of Eaſt. Anglia, 16. Obtaios the dukedom 
of Northumberland, 169. Sbipwrecked on the coaſt of France, 173. 
Swears to William duke of Normandy, to renounce hi; own pretenſions 
to che Engliſh crown, and forward thoſe of William, 14. Erades bis 
oath, 175. Checks the depredations of the Welſh, 15. Deſerts his 
*' brother Tofti, recommends. Morcar to ſuperſede him as duke of Northum- 
**Hertand, and marries Morcai's filter, 177. Makes open PRIN $2 
* — 8 C ; p | | e 
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w, defeats Thomas earl of Lancaſler, at Borgugh-b dye, 


ridp 
le 


"England, 155. Succeeds to the whole, gh, . Loſes. the affections of 


C 

| 
4 
| 
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IX DI X. 


be cron, 46. Soecceed⸗ at the death e Conte, 
be il roger himſelf to duke William's ambaffadors 1 His prepa- 

= the Norman invaſion, 189. © Defeats Fofti 2 ern . 

Duniſn — 188. Diſadvantages of this victory, 1959. Diff 

Dion of his army the morning of 'batefe, Ling Battle of Huſtings, . 
EY an arrow, _ His bo8y 1 0 duke William, but re- 

9 1 

— ſon'of Oinpis;" dees: tothe crown of Englan nd; . I 

Shares it by treaty with his younger brother — 5s. ' "ths 
body dug up and thrown" into mes by Hardicanute, 

Harringtte, a character of his — vii. 347. His death, 65. 

Har#ijen, colonel, conducts Charles I. to London in order to his tridt, * 

135. ' Wappointed one of the king's jadges, 136. Detains Pai 
prayer till the king is executed, ids! Becomes ah enemy to Ct — 

on bis uſptping the ſupreme authority, and i is deprived of his commitſhon, 

260. Is tried and executed, 350. 

—_ Dr. diſcovers the circulation of the 60d; vil, 347. 15 6xpbſed 

to reproach for this ſignal diſcovery, and his practice dimmifhed 

on that account, 76. s denth, 34 

. battle of, between Wiha duke of Normandy, and Harold king 
'of England; i. 163] © 

. the Daniſh chief, ravages Keat, 3 i. 96.  Ronted by Alfred, and 
departs, 88. 

bord, not joining in the duke of 8 ſchemes is mutked by 
him for defiruQion, iii. 2731 © Extraordinar of, 275. Wo 

. Sir Edward, raiſes men for the lady ane ay, and carties them 
to the alſiſtatee of queen Mary, iv. 370. 

, lady Anne, refuſes to become enipreſs of Moſtoby; +58." 

Harfuld,- a ih nod called there by Theodore arclibiſhbp” of (54-9 
' againſt the Monothelites, i. 64. 

Halten, Sir 2 his ex hortatton to Mary queen of Stors, to 5 

to trial Is made chancellor, though no hahe, 330. 

Haules, — burnt for hereſy, iv. 415. 21 

Havre Je Grate, is delivered up to queen Elizabeth, by treaty with the 

—_ of Conde, v. 71, 'The'earFof Warwie rakes the command or it, 

"7% Is by the French, 79. The garriſon infected 0 

ague, #8, 1s ſurrendered by capitulation, 90. 

a Stader of parlament i in the reign of Richatd II. anecdote of, 


i. 450. 

A author, 6s he 2ellbntment of queen hüben, v. 457; 1s 

_* ſaved by the pleaſantry of Sir Francis Bacon, 458. 

Hawelrig, Sir Arthur, is prevented from tranſporting himſelf with other 
puritaus, to America, vi. 30g. Is impeached by the king, 67. Is 

named ode of the council of ſtate after the king's execution, vii.” 158, 
vote. Is created a peer by the protector, but chuſes to take his ſeat with 
- the commons, 277. His character; 34 4. 3 

n archbiſhop of York, appointed chancellor on the/death of biſhop 
Guediceey ins 421% "Noe: the death of queen wy to 3 
V. 2, I 


© enn f 4 Helie, 


IN D E X. 


| Aale, lord of la-Fleche, diſturbs. William Rufus in his Norman poſſeſons, 


306, le befieged by William without ſucceſs, 306. 


1. county, 348. . Diſregards his promiſes 


% 


” 
4 4.6 


— 


de St. San, why made tutor to William ſon of Robert duke of Ner- 
_ mandy, i. 336. Carries his pupil to the court of the duke of Anjou, 16. 
"Heagi/ft and Hor/a, Saxons. and- brothers, popular account of their deſcent, i. 
_..13, Land with a body of Saxons in Britain; 20. Horſa killed; 5. 
Hengiſt ſubdues the Britons, 16. Calls over his brother Ota, and founds 
_- . the kingdom of Kent, 22. Is ſucceeded by his ſon Eicus, 28. See Kent. 
Aenriata, proces of France, comes over to England, and is matried to 
Charles I. vi. 199. Her French auendants diſwiſſed by the inſligation 
of Buckiogham, 234. Her chatacter, 283. Obtains contributions from 
,the.catholics,. to aſliit the king, agaiuft the Scots covenanters, 338. Is 
..; threatened by the commons with an impeachment, and prepares to fly, 
:. 477+: Goes over. to Holland, 450, Sends, military ſtores over to the 
. king, 491. Brings over 8 reinforcement. to ihe king at Oxford, 522. 
Is impeached- by the commons, and retires to Exeter, vil. 9. Flies to 
Pe France, 63. Her diſtreſſed ſituation there, 248. Viſits her ſon On bis 
Itelloration, 258. Rr? U ooh" ens; « 
Henry, youngeſt fon of William the conqueror, his future greatneſs predicted 
20 r his father, i. 280. Raiſes av ioſurrection in Notmandy, 289. Re- 
by bis brothers, 290. Seizes England on the death of William 
„ Rufus; his brother, 313. 7 
I grants a charter of liberties, i. 314. Lodges a copy in ever 
"ib. Review. of this charter, 94 
Weds Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, 318. In- 
vaded by his brother Robert, 319. Treaty between them, 321. Severe 
treatment of his barons, 322. Attacks CI, 323. His diſpute 
with. the pope concerning inveſtitures, 325. Sends three biſhops to him, 
328. The pope's inſolent anſwer to, 329. Compromiſe; between, 332. 
J Goes over to defend his Norman dominions, 336, His admonitions to 
- te ci biſhops ſent by him to the council at Rheims, 337. Defeats 
Lewis king of France, 16. - Loſes his eldeſt ſon William, 338. Marries 
Adelais "daughter of Godfrey duke of Lorraine, 340. Marries his 
1 Matilda to Henry V. Emperor of Germeny, 16. Marries her 
; tecward n. ſon of 2 count of Anjou, ib, — — 
government, 341, Goes to Normandy to viſit his daughter Matilda, 
344 Cauſes the nobility to {wear ſcalty to her, is. His death and cha- 
2 . racer, 346. Particulars of a charter given by him, granting to London 


_= gs” CE 


7 the privileges of a corporation, 347. 


-* 


— ſon of che empreſs Matilda, and grandion of king Heary I. bord, i. 


e, over to England to aſhſt his woher, 365. is knighted 
1 by id king of Scotland, 367. Inveſted, with the dutchy of Normandy, 
. #6. 1 Marries Eleanor, daughter of William dyke of Gyienne, 368. His 
ſaccefſion to the crown of England confirged by Stephen, ib. His con- 
tinental poſſeſhons at his acceſion, 373. | „ 
I. Thefirſt acts of his government, i. 376. Goes over to quiet 
his brother Geoffrey, id. Puniſhes the incurſions of the Welſh, 377. 
Vin tbe king of France, and contracts bis infant ſon Henry, to Mar- 
garet daughter bf France, 378. His acquiſitions on the continent, / #6. 
LS ; | Compounds 


o 
- 
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| Compounds the perſonal ſervice of his Norman vaſſuls for money; 318 


His wars in France, #5; Accommodates his differences wich Lewis by 
the pope*s mediation, 381, Oppoſes the encroachments of the clergy, 
383. His grateful remembrance of Theobald archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
i, Creates Thomas a hecket chancellor, 384. Inſtance of his fami- 


_ Jiarity with tim, 385. Makes him archbiſhop of Canterbury, 86. 


Provoked by his arbitrary conduct, 388. Calls an 'afſembly of the 
clergy, to acknowledge a ſubmiſſion to the civil laws, 391. Determi 

to check the clerical uſurpations, 392. Conflitotions of Clarendon, 393. 
Applies to the for a legatine commiſſion, which is rendered abortive 


by the pope, 396. Procures Becket to be ſned for ſome lands, 397. 


Calis a council at Northampton, at which Becket is condemned for con- 


tempt, 398. Makes another demand on Becker, 399: * 
8 Inhibits al 


; 


revenues of Canterbury on Becket flight, 404. | 
the pope, 16. Suſpends the payment of Peter's pence, 406. *Endea- 


volts again, but | 5 
| His ſou'Grotirey rebels again, 456. _ guardian to Geoffrey poſthu- 
+ M2 3 mous 


appeals to 


vours at an alliance with the Emperor Frederic Barbaroſſa, 16. An ac- 


commodation prevented by the inflexibility of Becket, 408. Obtains a 


diſpenſation for the marriage of his third ſon Geoffrey with the heirefs of 


\ Britanny, #6, Several ineffectual attempts of reconciljation with Becker, 


ih. Detaches Lewis from Becket by his fair conduct, 411. Is recon- 
ciled to Becket, 16. Aſſociates his Gn Henry with him in the regal dig- 
nity, 16. His exclamations on hearing: the continuance of Becker's 
arbitrary behaviour, and the conſequences, 416, His perplexity on the 


murder of Becket, 419. His ſobmiſfions to the pope on the vceafion, 


ib Impoſes a tax for the holy war, 422. Goes on an expedition to 


lreland, 423. Solicits a grant of that iſland from Rome, 426. How 


ented from the immediate execution of it, 427. Goes over to ſre- 
, and finds it already ſubdued by Strongbow and his aſſociates, 429. 


This conqueſt improperly ſecured,” 430. Recalled from Ireland by the 


menates-of the legates Albert and Theodin, to anſwer at the inquiry into 


Becket's murder, 432. His conceſſions to them on that occaſion, #6. 
+ Recrives abſolution, 433. Review of his preſent flouriſhing ftaation, 
ib. Afgns' portions/ to his ſons, 434. His eldeſt fon Henry tevolts 
againſt him, 436. as do Geoffrey and Richard, at che inſtigation of 


queen” Rleanvr, 54, Confines his queen, 16. Appeals in vam to the 


pope agaiaſt his ſons, 437.  Employs a body of Brabangons, 438, © De- 
_ ceived by king Lewis of France, beſore Vernohil, 440. Gele the diſ- 
turbaaces in Britanoy, 716. An ineffectual conference with Lewi-, 441, 


His condud in this critical fituation, 442. Rewrns tg gall the commo- 


done in England, and does penance at Becket's'romb, 444. Raiſes the 
__ 'fege of Rogen, 447. Makes with his fons, 13. Exacts homage of 


William king of Scotland, taken priſoner by his forces, and of alt the 


Scots nobles, for his ranſom-and crown, 4 ; * Reforms the adafinfſtra- 


tion of juſtice in his dominioss, 450. * hes the mew-ereQted caſtles 
of his nobility, 66. Provides for the defence of the kingdom, 16. Pu- 


niſhes the murderers of Thomas à Becket, 45 1. Medistes Henry be. 
| re · 


tween Philip, king of France, and bis family, 454. His ſon Hen 
— His grief for his fon Heury's death) 45 5. 


b 


INDEX. 


| N ib, n cruſade, 458. Raiſes a tenth of moveables 
do carry it on, 16, ar between him and Philip of France, occaſioned 
©. by anetber revolt of his ſon Richard, 459, Diſadvantageous peace, 462. 
| is grief at finding John a party in Richard's revolt, 56, Dies, ib. His 
© character, 463. Miſcellaneous tranſaQions in his reign, 464. Manners 
. of his court, 36. His vigilance in correcting diſorders, 466. Inſtance of 
huis reputation for juſtice, 467: Commutes perſonal ſervice in war, 468. 

Remis Danegelt, 459. His iſſve, 47a. 8 | 

Fury, eldeſt fon. of Henry II. contracted. in bis infancy to Margaret, 
daughter of France, i. 378, Aſſociated with his father in the kingdom, 
412. His repartee 10 his father at his coronation, 435+ le crowned 
db gain, together with his queen Margaret, i6. Expence of their corona- 

tion robes, 16. note... Revolis againſt his father, 436. Leagues wih 
Lewis king of France, 439. eges Vernoũil in conjunction with him, 
Re. Is reconciled to his father, 447. Revolts again, but ſubmits, 454, 

455* P 


7 , | | 7b Hau Ig 1 
— III. W acceſſion, ii. 145- Is crowned at Glouceſter, ib. Swears 
.  Fealty, and does homage to the pope, ib. The earl of Pembroke choſen 
Protector, during his minority, ib, Grants a new charter of liberties, at 
We , the inſtance of Pembroke, 146. Grants a renewal of the Great Charter, 
_ na. parliament at Oxford, -155, Is declared by the pope of age for 
. - government, ib. Rochelle —— from him by Lewis VIII. of France, 
157. His conteſts with his brother Richard, carl of Cornwal, concern- 
log the reſtitution of a manor in that county, 1 $8, His character, ib. 
- . Removes Hubert de Burgh from offices, 160, Makes Peter, biſhop of 
_ Wincheſter, his chief miniſter, ib. His imprudent encouragement of the | 
| Poidevins, 161. Combinations among the barons on this occaſion, 74, 
His plea for not obſerving the Great Charter, 162. Diſmiſſes the biſhop 
Wincheſter and his ſoreigners, at the menace of Edmond ihe primate, 
if. Marries Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence, 463. Hi: 
bounties to her relations, 16. Publiſhes the pope's ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt the emperor, Frederic, his brother-in-law, 164. His 
maternal half. brothers come over to England to viſit him, 16. Beſtows 
riches and honours upon them, 16. Diiguſts among the people on theſe 
giants to foreigners, 169. Denied by patliament, he procures loans 
_ -from the Londoners, ib. Declares war againſt Lewis IX. and makes an 
uvnſocceſsſul expedition to Guienne, 166, His remark on the wealth of 
the Loodonerg, .467..., His conteſts relating to the election of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, 468. Complains to the council of Lyons, of the 
pPoſſeſſions of Italian clergy in England, 170. Is threatened with ex+ 
dommunication for oppoſing the pope 's claims, ' 171. Accepts the, offer 
made * he pope ot the kingdom of Sicily, for his ſecond ſon Edmond. 
98. be heavy.drbts he was involved ia on this occaſion; 16. Is re- 
fuoſed aids to diſcharge it by parliament, 46, The commotiogs among 
28 the.clergy on accoupt, of the levies for the cruſade againſt Sicily, 173. 
 » Is thaeacened, with: excommunication, for:non- pay ment of the popeꝰs de- 
-»1 Mands, 6 His .ipcapacity for quieting the diſcoatents of his baron+, 
— The bold remonſtrances of his parliament, to him, 197, Endea- 
doors o pteveil on chem, under the vo en | 
200 8 1 + {ws 


: caſtical reply to u deputation of prelates, 179. Obtains: 8 ſug 


IN DBE. 


a 
ſolemn confirmation of the Great Charter, 16. His ſiſter "married to 


| Simon de Momtfort, earl of Leiceger, 180. "His "diſputes Wick" tilt 


nobleman,” 181. His barons aſſemble in parliament; dreſſed invarmvur, 


183. How addreſſed by Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, is. The 4ove- 


. reign authority veſted in à council of twenty. four barons by the parlia- 


ment at Oxford, to redreſs grievances, 184. Is forced to baniſh hig ma- 
ternal bahf- brothers, 185. Makes a treaty with Lewis IX. of France, 


aud eedes Normandy to him, 190. Applies to che pope; and obthins 
abſolution from his oath to obſerve the proviſions of Oxford. 193. Klis 


ings againſt the couneil in conſequence of this- ab ot&ios, "294." 


Calls a parFament, which authoriſes him to reſume the government, 16. 


- Refers the differences between him and Leiceſter to the determination of 
Margaret of France, 195. Is applied to for protection by 'Lewellywprince - 


of Wales, againt his rebellious ſon Griffis, 196. Griſßm delivered up to 


him by his elder brother David, who does homage to him. is. Griffin's ſon 


Lewellyn ſucceeds, who renews the homage, 197. Lewellyn do vsdes 
te borders, 76. Is reduced to comply again with the proviſions of Oxford, 
19. 1s influenced by the barons taking prince Edward priſoneſy 15. 

His diſputes with the barons referred to the arbitration of Lewis of 


France, 200. Lewes decides in bis favour, 201. Tre barons reſuſe 
abide by the degifion, and take arme, 76. He raiſes an area gall 


them, 202. Mutual hoſtilities, 203, ls defeated und taken prüfen in 
the battle of Lewes, 208. How he obtained his libefty; S5 Stipula- 


- "cruſade; 76. He calls him home aga'n, 220. Dies, 221. "His 


tions between him and Leiceſter, 213. His narrow eſeape 'fromdeath 


at the battle of Eveſham, 215. Conſequences of his battle, 216.7 His 
lenity toward the rebel barons, 217. His ſon Edward — — 2 
charMer, 


1b. His piety, 222, His children, 6. Laws enacted dating bin veign, 
16. State of commerce in his reign, 224. The High ſntereſt of moßey, 


4 
of 


225. Extortions practiſed upon the Jews by him, | 226. Bad internal 
PROC the country in his reign, 227. Excuſe made by the — of 
is houſehold for their robberies, 228. . e S251 


Henry IV. (See Hereford and Lancafter) Remarks on his title to rhe 


un inſurrection of the degraded o 


crown, iii. 61. Tumultvons * the parlinment, 62. Wells 
„ 63. © Attaches ' bitſelf to the 


- church, and paſſes a Jaw condemning heretics to the flames, 68. The 
- firſt execution of this kind in England, 76. * Truce with France renewed, 
66. Thfvrreftion in Wales, 13. Marches againſt the Stots, and ſeizes 


Edinburgh. 68. Defeats and kills young Piercy at Shrewſbury," 71. 
Executes the rebellious archbiſhop of York, 73. Takes prince James of 


Scotland priſoner, and educates him in England, 75, Foments divilions 


io France, $62 Parkamentary tranſactions of this reign, 77. Oo 


9 


dot 56 oppoſec by the commons; 16. Adviſed by his 


* 
, 
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fions made to the houſe of commons, 78. His Uifficolties in eftabli 
the ſucceſſion his family, 79. Attempts 10 adopt ile Satic lach 
| | commons to ſeize 
on thetemporutivies of the Ehutch;” 80: His death, 82. His character, 4. 
His — and children. 8 Cutting out any perſon's tongue, or 
tis eyen; made felony by an act of the fifth' of bis reign; #5. 
14 Annual 


"0 n 84. State of commerce duriag bis 
n F. eldefi fon 994 fuccefior 90 Hanry IV. the cavſe of his youthful 
. extravagancies — out, iii. 88. His ſudden reformation on his 
acceſſion, 67. His regard to the friends and memory of Richard II. 6. 


. Averſe to the proſecution of lord Cobham, 89. Conſers with him, 
1. Cobham plots agaioft him, is. ſeized and executed, 90. His large 
demand on France, 96. Deteds the conſpiracy of the earl of Cam- 
- bridge, lord Scrope, and Sir Thomas Grey, 97. The conſpirators exe- 

— id. Iavades France, and ſeizes. Harflcur, 98. Battle of Azin- 
cor, 100. Compared with thoſe of Cteſſy and Poidtiers, ib. 103. In- 
vades France again, 100. Treaty with the queen and Burgundy, 107, 
Takes Roũen, 109. Treaty with the young duke of Burgundy, 110, 
\ Articles of, 141. RefleQions on this treaty, ib. Marries the princeſs 
Catherine, 112. Returns to England for ſupplies, 113. Caries the 
young Scots king to France with bim, 114. His forces voder the: duke 
of Clarence defeated by the Scots auxiliaries at Bauge, ib. Takes, 
Meaur, and other places, 115. His foo, afterwards Henry VI. born, 
. Falls fick, and prepares for death, 116. The truſts he left durin 
te minority of his infant-ſon, ib. Dies, 117, His character, i6. Mil 


, + eellaneoug-tranſaGtions in his reign, 118. His ſcanty revenues, 120. 
I. comes to the crown an infant, the adminiſtration regulated by 
. parliament, iii. 123. His education commited, by parliament, to Hen- 
Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, 124. | Crowned at Paris, 154. His 
N * — at manhood, 0 Married er of Anjou, 
170. vered by the French, 176. uienne loſt, 177. 
a — of the doke of York to che crown, 180. Diſbpation of 6 
_ - poyal revenucs, during the minority, 184. His title to the crown, how 
- _ - defended, 191. How anſwered by the partizans of Vork, 193. Liſt of 
nobility who adbered to the Lancaiter prince in poſleſhon, 194, Mazches 
2 army to oppole the duke of Vork, 197. The duke retires aſter a 
. ib, — attempt on the province of Gaſcony, 198. 
ce Edward born, 6. His imbecility of mind increaſes, 199. Taken 
n the duke of York at the battle of St. Albans, 200. Rein 
in his regal authority, 202. A formal reconciliation between the 
izans of Vork ang Lancaſter, 14. Taken peiſoner at Northampton, 
Fog. \ The duke of York's right of ſucceſſion determined by the lords, 
207. Is re-taken by queen Margaret at the battle of St. Albans, 210. 
——_ by. the. eleGion of Edward IV. 212. Reflections on this event. 
_ 36. Miſcellaneous tranſactions of his reign, 213, Retires to Scotland 
., alter the defeat at Touton, 219. . Act of forfeiture and aitainder paſſed 
ajoft him, 222, Receives Ahne from Lewis XI. of France, 223. 
— in the Tower, 225. Reſtored by the carl of Warwick, 243. 
Again in the power of ard, 247. His death, 20. 
ry. Y 11. bis acceſion, ji. 307. Accepts Richard III. s crown found in 
- Bolwortheheld, j5, His tive 10 the crown, of England, 308.,, His im- 
D houſe. of Yors, 341, - Commitsthe youre 
_ Farl of Waryic to the. Tower, 312, His joyful neceptian in his journey 
: 1 ' | . ” b , ” inceſs 
de London, 5437, Renews his promile gf. marriage. with. he, prin 
vat 6 4 3 Blizab Den, 
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+ Elizabeth," 314. Defers ie till after his cornation, 5b; Eg 


i 316. Procures a 


A Creation of peers, j6, Inſtitution of | yeomen, of the — 315. 
is prior attainder how qualised, ib. His caatious entail of the crowny 
papal ſanQion of his right to the crown, 317. At- 
tainders of the York party. 318. Reflections on, ib. The duties of 


tonnage and poundage granted him for life, 1b. Proclaims a pardon io 


thoſe who touk arms againſt bim, on ſurrender, 319. Titles of nobility 


conferred by him, 10. His choice of miniſters, 46. Martied to the 


Princeſs Elizabeth, —_ of Edward IV. 320. Makes a rels 


into the north, 321. 


iſperſes an inſurrection at Worceſter, ib. Birth 
of prince Arthur, 322. His government unpopular; 32 3. Revolt of 


Treland under Lambert Simnel, 325. Maſters troo againſt him, 323. 
Defeats the earl of Lincoln, Simnel's general, at Stoke, 3 30, Enter- 
tains Simnel-as a ſcullion, ib. His rigorous proſecution of Simael's par- 


| tizang, 46, Crowns his queen, 331. State of foreign affairs at {his 
period, y 


332. Makes a truce for ſeven years with the 333. His 


politic motives for not aſſiſting the French in their defigns; on Britanny, 


339. His offers of mediation, how anſwered by the duke of Britanny. 


. 1 


340. Obtains a ſupply from parliament to aſſiſt Britanny, 343. Inſur- 
retion in the north on levying it, ib. Suppieſſed. 344. Sends lord 
Willoughby de Broke to Britanny, 345. His vexation on the marriage 
of Charles of France with the dutcheſs of Britanny, 330. Leries. &. 


benevolence on his people, 16. Promiſes his parliament to 3 


crown of France, 351. Carries over an army to France, 35 


peace with France, 354. Cauſes the murder of Bdward V. and the 


| duke of York to be aſcertained, on account of Perkia Warbec's. impoſ- 
ture, 360. His policy in ſearching into the conſpiracy, ib. Gains © 


Woarbec's ſecret adherents, 362. Detects and executes 


aver 
Sir Robert Clifford, to betray Perkin's ſecrets, 361. Publiſhes Perkia's 


ſecret hiſtory, id. Remonſtrates to the archduke on the occaſion, and 


es Perkin 
William 


2 all commerce with the Low Countries, 6, - 


| Stanley, 364. Oppreſſes his people by arbitrary fines, 365. Careſſes 


Jawyers, and curbs his nobility, 16. _ Paſſes a law to indemnify. all who 


add under the authority of the king for, che time being, 366. Sends. Sir 


Edward Poynings over to reduce the malcontents in Ireland, 369. 


Poynings memorable ſtatute, ib. Leagues with the Italian States againſt 
France, 368, Obtains a ſublidy ſrom parliament, 375. Inſurrection in 


Cornwal on occafion of levying it, 373. His prudent diſpoſition, to 
oppoſe the Corniſh inſurgents, 375. Defeats them at Blackbeath, 326. 


| . Hialas, Ferdinand's ambaſſador, to negociate à truce with dcot- 
5 a 


. Concludes a treaty of commerce with the N 225 
be 


Perkin Warbec lands in Cornwal, and befieges Exeter, 359 


raifed, and Perkin's followers diſperſe, 380. His generous, areatment 


of Perkia's wiſe, ib. Conducts Perkin in mock-tnumph; to London, 


1. Publiſhes Perkin's confeſſion, 382. Executes the young carl of. 
eſſectious 


 Warwic for congerting an eſcape with, Perkin Warbec, 35 3. f | 
on this execution, ib. His excuſe for it, jb. His interview wir the 


. webduke Philip at Calais, 384. The pape ſends a n 
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uncio ta engage 
dim in 2 cruſade againſt the Turks, il. Makes a cnn] ee 
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attegd im, 388. Ts ehoſem protector of the knights- of Rhodes, 73. 
Marries — — of Wales, to Catherise of Arragon; 16. The 
prince dieb, 386. Marries her to his ſecond fon Henry, 186. Marries his 
*tdeſt daughter Margaret, to James IV. of Scotland, ib. His remark on 
- this" connexion, ib. Death of his queen, #5, Hs preſent ſituation, 
397%. His avarice and opprefſion of his people, by his two miniſters, 
Empſon and Dudley, #5. Their modes of extortion, 36. His great 
Wealth acquired by theſe means, 389. His polities attention to the 
mate of Europe, 390. Is viſited by Philip, king of Caſtile, forced by a 
norm on the coaſt of England, 391, The advantage be took of this 
dccutrence to obtain poſſeſſion of the earl of Suffolk, whom Philip pro- 
tected, 392. Commits Suffolk - to the Tower, 393. Affiances his 
daughter Mary to Charles' archduke of Auſtria; 394. His remorſe for 
his oppreſſions, and bis deeds of atonement, 16. Vet continves his 
extorttons, 716. His death and character, 395, More abſolute in his 
conduct than any former king, 396. ' The people's ſubmiſſion accounted 
for. 5. His laws calculated for the good of the nation, 307. Star- 
chamber, the authority of, eſtabliſhed in this reign, 76. Suits in forma 
"pauperis, firſt given, 398. Benefit of clergy abridged, 6. Paſſed fre- 
Avent laws #gainſt retainers, 399. Anecdote of his behaviour to the earl 
© "of Oxford on account of, 16. Empowers his robuity and gentry to 
© break the ancient entails of eſtates, 400. Depreſſes old families, and 
careſſes new ones, 401. Commerce rather hurt than advanced by ſome 
of his ſaw*, 16. Inſtances, ib. Remarks on the comparative prices of 
commodities and labour at that time, 402, Review of other commercial 
regulations, 303. America, and the new paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, 
1 dikorered i this reign, 405. | Greatalterations in the European nations, 
" "Im" cotrſequence of theſe extraordinary events, ib. How he loſt the 
- "honour of the firſt diſcovery of America, 75, Sebaſtian Cabot ſent out by 
dim on diſcoveries in America, #6, Newfoundland diſcovered by Cabot, 
406. The' firſt ſhip of the royal navy, called the Great Harry, built by 
Henry, (#5. Circumſtances which tended to the promotion of literature 
hom this time, 5. The nation rejoiced at his death. 408. His dying 
jirfanction to his ſon, to proteſt againſt his marriage with Catherine of 

Aragon, ir. 25. * 
Hrary, ſecond fon of Henry VII. created prince of Wales on the death of 
dis brother Arthur, iii. 386. Forced by his father into a marriage with 

ECntherine of Arragon, Arthur's widow, 76. Sp 
VIII. the general ſatisfaction of the people at his acceſſion, iii. 
408. His Peron qualifications, 16. How he acquired a literary 
© education, 4oc. His choice of 'minilters, 16. His taſte for gaiety and 
pleaſure excouraged by the eart of Surrey, 410. Diffipates his father's 
—_ wreaſbres, . WMaofic and literature, hi: eee putt 16, Thomas 
© "Aquinas his favourite author, 411, Puniſhes dhe. Faſtroments of his 
farher*s oppreffions, 16. Motives to the'confamiitation of his marriage 
with "Catherine of * 413. Takes pare; with pope julius II. 
aguinſt France, 418. Supphes granted by parfament for a war with 
France, 419, Deladed by FerGnagh of Spain! into a fruitleſs — os 
dition 10 , to facilftate his -cenquett of Nayarte, 76. ' A viaval 


engagement 


offi 
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en between Sir Thomas Knevet and the French, 4220). A 
poll-tax to carry on the war againſt France, the proportions how rated, 
4424. Receives a vellel of proviſions, à preſent from che pope; 42 5. 
Diſputes with Scotland, 14. Concludes ar alliance with Maximilian and 
i . againſt France, 426. Wolſey introduced to him by Fox, 
12 op 


of Wiacheſter, 428. The maxims/3aculcated by Wolfey, 16. 
Admits him to his privy council, 429. Raiſes an army and fleet againſt 
France, 430. Iavades France in perſon, 433+ The emperor — 
milian ſerves: under him, and receives pay, 6. Beſieges 'Teroitane, 
434. Defeats the French at the batile of Spurs, | 435, Teroũane 
capitulates, 0. Takes Tournay, 437. Makes Wolſey biſhop of 
Tour nay, ib. Returns to England, 16. Defeats the Scots at Flouden, 
440. Makes peace with Scotland, ib Enraged at Ferdigand's alliance 
with France, 442. Peace with France negociated by the duke of 
Longueville, ih, Terms of the treaty, 413. The princeſs Mary, 
Henry's fiſter, married to Lewis, who dies quickly after, ib. His 
- diſguits'againſt Francis I. of France, iv, 14+ ls perſuaded by Wolſey to 
deliver up Tournay, 13. Forms pretenſions to the empire, but is too 
late, 18. His political advantages leſſened by the defects of his temper, 
20. Is vificed by the emperor Charles V. 21. Goes over to Ardres to 
villt Francis, by Wolſey's perſuaſion, who regulates the ceremonial of 
their meeting,.22, Inſtance of his delicacy toward Francis, id. His 
return of Francis's familiarity and confidence, 23. Grand tournament 
held by them, 24. Viſits the emperor, and Margatet of Savoy at 

| (Gravelines, 16. His endeavours to mediate a peace between the 
. "Emperor and Francis, fruſtrated, 26. An alliance concluded by Wolſey, 
between him and the emperor, with the pope, againſt Francis, 16. 
Trial and execution of the duke of Buckingham, 27. Writes againſt the 
opinions of Luther the reformer, 36, Receives the title of Defender 4 
the Faith from the pope, ib. Is ſharply anſwered by Luther, 16. 1 
again viſited by the emperor Charles, whom he inſtals a Knight of the 
| garter, 40. Declares war againſt France, i6. ' Opetations againſt Scot- 
land, 43. His father's treaſure being diſſipated, impoſes arbitrary taxes, 
46. Summons a parliament, 56. Levies the grants before the flipu- 
lated time, 48. His arbitrary behaviour to Edward Montague, a'trem- 
ber of the houſe of commons, 76. ae,. Sends a force under the duke of 
Suffolk to invade Picardy, gm. A new treaty between him · and the 
emperor for the invaſion of France, 54. Concludes an alliance with 
Louiſe, the. regent of France, on the captivity of Francis, 58. © Sends 
Tonſtal, biſhop of London, ambaſſ:dor:.to the e 60. Levies 
taxes by Wolſey's advice, without his parliament, 61. Diſcontents of 
the people on this exertion of the prerogative, 62. Wolſey makes him 

a preſent of Hampton. court palace, 64. Joins the holy league -againſt 
the emperor, 68. His treaties with Francis, 70. es, with 
France, war againſt the emperor, | 73. Account of his feraptes with 
regard to his marriage with Catharine of Arragon, 753. Has n fon by 
lady Catharine Blount; 77. Conſults his pictates; who wonfirer* his 
ferugſes concerning his marriage, ib. Becomes enamoured with the 4ady 


— 
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Are Boleyn, 79. | Applies to the pope or a divorce, 16. The 
po 


_ motives of the befitation in that affair, 80. Lays the pope's * 
cooduct before bis miniſters, and their advice' thereupon, 81. The * 


cardinals Wolſey and Campeggio appointed by the pope to try his mar- - 
riage, 85. The trial opened, 87. The court — prorogued by 5 
Cam o, 9o. Deptises Wolſey of the great » 92. Orders 
Wolley 16-depart from York-place, and conficates his moveables there, 
_  #. Orders him to be proſecuted in the ſtar- chamber, 93. Pardons 6 
Dim, 95. The commons grant him a diſcharge of his debts, 97. 4 
.- Sends Francis 1. of France a generous acquirtal of a debt owing to him, - 
98. A view of his inducements to break off all connection with the , 
. court of Rome, 90. The firft introduction of Dr. Cranmer to him, 
1201. Eng Cranmer to write in favour of his divorce, 5+. An 
_ examination into the general queſtion of marriage within affinity, with 
reference to this caſe, ib. Het obtains the decifion of many univerſities 


in favour-of his divorce, 102. Engages his nobility: to write to the pope 
. Concerning, 103. Refuſes the pope's ſummons to appear at Rome, 10. d 
Is concerned at Wolſey's death, 106. Proſecutes his clergy on the . 
ſtatute of proviſors, which is compounded with bim by the convocation, . 
1 The convocation: acknowledges his ſupremacy, with an artful 7 
_ reſervation, 16. Iſſues à pardon to the laity from the ſlatute of pro- 
viſon, 10%. Paſſes an act againſt levying Anvates, 56. The commons 
veject a bill to ſecure his right of wardſhips, c. and bis condoct there- 
upon, 108. Explains his ſcruples about his marriage to Sir Thomas | 
Audley, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, rgg. His interview with A 
Francis at ne, 111. Celebrates his marriage with Anne Boleyn, | 
ii. Paſſes an again all appeals to Rome, on ſuits nizable in 
haſtical courts, 112. Publiſhes his marriage with Anne Boleyn, 15, 
wh with Catharine declared invalid by archbiſhop Cranmer, 
- 333+." Birth of ehe princeſs Elizabeth, i. Creates her princeſs cf 
Wales, 56, Degrades Cathorige to the quality of ptinceſs-dowager of | 
Wales, id. Accident which-produced his final breach with the pope, 
116. The papal authority exciuded from the regolation of monaſteries, 
and gleftion of biſhops, by parliameht, 117. The ſacceflien to the 
crown by parliament, 118. Is declared ſupreme head of the 
church, by parhament, 120. Was the moſt abſolute prince in Europe, 
127. His haired toward the reformers accounted for, 128; His cour- 
tiers, bo diſpoſed with regard to the reformation, 129. His paſſions 6 
made uſe of, by both parties, 130. Is abuſed perſoually by friar Peyto 1 
from the polpit, 134. Orders Dr. Cotren to pteach before him, who 0 
Juaſtißes him, 16. and puniſhes the holy-maid of Kent, and ber | 
Aſſociatas, 17 Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, execared for denying his 
- | ſupremacy; 139. Trial and execution of Sir Thomas More, 140. The 
1 t of Rome enraged againſt him on account of theſe executions, ib. 
rous of a reconciliation with pope Paul III. 16. 1s excommunicated 


* 


4 
F 


, 
: 
. 
* 
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Js 
. 5 by the pope, 141. Renews his friendſhip with Francis, and propoſes 


manyiog the princeſs Elizabeth to the duke of Angouleme, 76. Remits 
money to the German ptoteſlants, x42. Invites over the _ 
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; | German divines, i6. Death of Cathatine of Arragon, ane 
| letter to him, 143. His reply to the 's advances toward an 
5 accommodation, 144. Is diſguſted wich Francis for! marrying bis 
— to James V. of Scotland, 146. Appoints Cromwel his vicar- 
eneral, 148. A viätatzon of the monaſteries, iv. Many. monaſteries 
— their revenues, 150. Their doors opened, 1b. The leſſer 
monaſteries ſuppreſſed by parliament, 16. Becomes jeaous of queen 
_ Anne, 156. His jealoofy ſtrengthened by the — vii- 
+ counte(s. of Rochford, 16. — enamoured with the lady Jane 
Seymour, 156. Orders the queen, and ſame of her attendants; to be 
- Eenfined, 57. The queen's letter to him, 158. Trial of the queen, 
159. Marries the lady Jane Seymour, the next day after: Anne Boleyn's 
execution, 162. Receives the princeſs Mary into favour on ber obm- 
pliance with the acknowledgment of his ſupremacy, #6.- The princeſſes 
| Mary and Elinabeth illegitimated by parliament, 163. Articles of faith 

- framed by convocation, and corrected by him, 166. - Remarks on his 
Killin; —— the alterations in — 48. Diſcoments excited 
among the peqple by the diſperſed monks, 170. An inſurtection againſt 
bim, headed by Dr. Mackerel, 171. Prevails on the infargents wo 
. . deſert their. chief, Who is executed, 65, An infurreQion termed the 
2—— — raiſed in the north, by Mr. Aſke, ib. His mani- 
feſio — — them, 174. The inſurrection ſuppreſſed by the duke of 
175. Prince Edward born, and the death of the queen, 176. 
— with the German proteſtants, but without effect, 177. 
. Allows only ſingle copies of the bible to be chained in — —— 


_ with reſtrictions as to the reading of it, id. Sap — —.— 
Becket; and bu 


_ teries, 178, Pillages the fhrige of Thomas 
bones, 182. Makes. liberal ts of the revenues of the 
| houſes, 183; Erects fix new biſhoprics, Weſtmiaſter, Oxford, Peter 
\ borough, Kriſtol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter, 56, The rage 
gend him by the court of Rome, on his of the religious 
houſes, , 184. Procures cardinal Pole to be diſmiſſed from bis legantine 
charge i in Flanders, 186. Executes ſame noblemen ha had entered 
into a conſpiracy with Pole, 187. Declares againſt the authority of the 
council of Mamua, 188. Is obflinately attached to the doftrize of e 
real preſence, 189. Enters into a formal diſputation with Lambert con- 
191. Sentences Lambert to the ſtake, 192. 
Paſſes the bill of 6x — ſor — . 2 — 
reli The ws to his a- 
4 —_— 1 2 — to the judges the power 
of — ic auaiaders 198. The «dbey-lands confi to him by 
| parliament, 199. Grants a general poſſeſſion of the bible, 200. 
Solicits the dutcheſs-dawager of Longueville in marriage, 201. 1s 
refuſed by Francis, on account of her previous contract to the king of 
Scotland, #6. Domanda Anne of Cleves of her father, 202. Sees her 
_ privately, and diſlikes her, 35. Marries her nevertheleſs, from political 
motives, 204. | His diſguſt increaſes, 16. Complains to parliament of 
| the diverſity, of religions, 20 6. Creates Cromwel earl of Eſſex, aod 
SITIO garter, 16. Obtains of parliament a diſſolution of the 
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order of St. Jobn of Jeruſalem; or knights of Malta, 78. Requires, 
— with difficulty obtains grants from parliament and convocation, 206. 
Pires his affections on the Catharine Howard, 207. Is inflaenced 
by the duke of Norfolk to commit Cromwel to the Tower, 208. Crom- 
- wel's moving letter to bim, 16. 1s divorced from Anne of: Cleves, 209 

. Bonelaides an alliance with the emperor, 211. Marries Cache 
Howard, id. Perſecutes the reformers, 212. Makes a progreſs into the 
north, 213. Exhorts the king of Scotland to ſeize the church revenves, 
- 216, James evades a promiſed merview with bim, 217. Is ioformed 
by Cranmer of the 'queen's diſſolute conduct, 219. The queen àt- 
.—nioted; with her aſſociates, 219; and executed, 221. Diſſolves divers 

. colleges, hoſpitals, and other foundations, and - ſeizes: their revenues, 
66. Extorts a ſurrender of "chapterdands from divers biſhops, #6. 
Ireland erected into a kingdom, and added to his titles, #6, — 
- "Mitipates'th& penalties of the fix articles, ſo far as regards the 
of prieſts, 222. Appoints à commiſſion to eſtabliſh a religion for . e 
mation, 16. Writes and publiſhes his dnffitution of 4 Cbriſtian Man, 
©. 223+ \ Publiſhes the Eradition of & Chriftian Man, 224. Prohibits the 
lower claſſes uf people to reid the frriptares, ib. Reviews and alters the 
- maſs-book, 225. Suppreſſes the interludes in ridicule of the former 
ſuperſti 15. Publiſhes a manifeſto, us to his war with Scot- 
lad, 227. Sir Robert Bowes defeated! by the Scots, 228. Battle of 
. Solway, 229. Death of james, 230. Propoſes a marriage to the Scots 
nobles, between prince Eduard and the infant queen of Scotland, 231. 
This marriage contracted by treaty, wich the carl of Arran, 233. Js 

- Giſgeſted with Francis, 235. Leagues with che emperor apainſt Francis, 
256. Obedience to his Erudition V Chriftiun Man enforced by parlia- 
5 * 8. Marries Catharine Par, 299, Influences parliament to 
— Mary and Elizabeth to their tight of ſucceſſion, 

— —— age will, 2424 His regal ſtyle ſettled; 243. Is releaſec 
dy parliament from bis debts, eontratted by a general loan; vb. Requires 
new loans from his people; and raiſes the value of ſpecie, 244. Extorts 
n benevolence from his people, ib. Invades Scotland, and burns Edin- 
Hurgh, 245. + Concerts an invaſion of France with the emperor, ib. 
- Paſſes over to France, and leaves the queen regent, 246. Takes Boulogne 
247. Charles makes a ſeparate! war with Francis, ib. Returns to 
England; 248. Subſidies granted him by parliament and eonvocation, 
251. Obtwns a parliamentary grant of univerſity revenues, which he 
declines, 56. The groſs flattery ofparliament'to him, 252. His ſpeech 

v proroguing it. 10. Sends the earl of Hertford with forces over to 
. Calais, 253: Makes peace with France and Scotland, ib. His high 
encomium on the duke of Suffolk at his death, 255. Protects Cranme: 
. againſt the eabals of his catholic courtiers, b. The queen's tender care 
- of bim in his illneſs, 258. Ordets her to be impeached for hereſy, 259: 
- Her prudent caution in evading this danger, #6, Abuſes Wriotheſely on 
© his coming to take the queen to the Tower, 260. Commits the duke of 


_ Norfolk, and earl of Surry to the Tower, 262. Trial and execution of 


:- Surry, 263. Expedites the proceedings againſt Norfolk, 264. Orders 
» him for execution, ib. Dies, 265. His behaviour at his , ol 
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er. ſettled by his 3 £65 His eee, — 
be, number of parliaments ſummoned by him, 268. His rigarous. an 
SHOE ; againſt hereſy and treaſon, 263. A recapitulation of 
„Bis 0 His, military r Tounage and poundage 
Alditrarid 7 hy by him, 272. commerce in this reign, 273. 
” Big laws 10 reſlrain the decay of tillage,; and throwing lands into ons 
* rage, 177. His attention to the advancement of iterature, 279. Va | 
ol the regency appointed by his will, daring, the minority dad 

282. 


ln, prince of Wales, eldeſt fn of Janes I. bis Math. and 


VI. 62. 6 6059v8 30 tas 


—. biſhop of Wincheſter, See Winchefter.' 
l of France, hy ty WW. 2 Go 5 i condact wenne the 
ga 2 — league 115 German inefteQual ati mt oa 
le alogne, 333% treaty wick Baabe for = ſurrender of Þcaulogee, 

Agrees, to a marriage between bis daughter Elizabeth.aod Edward 

3 08 Invades Germany, in favour, of Maurice, ele&ps of ,Saxoey, 
Bo. The emperor. E from Metz, 1b. Montmorency da ſeated at 
5 98 Calais taken, 77. Requires the queen · dewager of 
— 0 l. e part in his quarrel againſt — 44D. - Concludes 
marxia between the dauphin the young queen, Mary of S$got- 
. eace of Cateau Cawbreſis with "Spain and England, u. 16. 
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ed » © 


EEE to- aſſume the tille and arms of Each. 4. 1 
Go 2a tournament, 20. | 
— IL. of France, his character, — fir views on his, 
211, Grants a peace to the Hugonots, 2324 Declares himſelf as, hind 
of the,catholic league, but is bee y both parties, 16, Loſes cha 
good will of his ſupjects, 213. Sends a ſplendid embaſſy to Bliaabath, 
on the intended rere between her and his brother the doke of 
Anjou, 241. Declares war ap the Hugonots, 268. 4s.defeated;by 
Henry of Navarre, 355. Is driven from Paris, ib... Orders the duke of 
 Guiſe and bis brother to be abrerd, 356. 18 alaoaied n 
357» | 
— of nk his acceſſion, v. 307. Receives aid from en 
Elizabeth of England, to oppoſe the catholic league, 26. Poſſeſſes him- 
85 of the ſuburbs of Paris, 358. Battle of Yvree, ib, , Is diſconcerted 
by the duke of Parma, 16. Receives freſh aſſiſtance from Elizabeth, 
- 359+ 361. Motives of his changing his religion, 369. Renaunces the 
ptoteſſant faith, 370. Declares war againit Spain, 374. His repre- 
_ leatations to his alties reſpecting peace with Spain, 387. Concludes a 
b ſeparate peace, 389. He and queen Ehzabech, unknown to each other, 
eutertain the ſame thoughts of eſtabliſhing a new ſyſtem of. policy jo 
: Europe, 434. His paſſionate admiration of the picture of queen Klina- 
. beth, 527. Cancludes a 2 wich james for the ſupport ol abe Caird 
vinces, vi. 7. Is aſlaflinated by Ravaillac, 56, 
iv. emperor of Germany, his diſpytes with, ere Gregory VII. 
about the wore of inveltitargs, i. 207» + 7, 14 +9: 44 dls wana 
| 0 L 1 Henry 
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Henry vl. en r of Germany, obtains poſſeſſion of Richard f. of Eng- 
_ land, arreſted by the arehduke Leopold, ti. 23. His ignominious treat- 
ment of him, 2 * Produces and accuſes him before the diet at Worms, 
26. Richard's ſpirited anſwer, 16. Is threatened by the pope with 
an excothfttanication for detaining him, 27, "Conſents to releaſe 
ar 28. "Richard's narrow eſcape out of his hands, 


1 Gros, in Britain, etibiſument of; fl. 26. See. Kine, Northum- 
- Eaſt Anglia, Mercia, Nr, Suſſex, Weſſex, 

attorney- general, impenches, by the king's order, lord Kimbolton, 
and the Rona commoners, vi, 467. Is impeached by the commons for it, 


8. 
e Humphry de Bohun carl: of, confederates with Leiceſter and 


- ether bltons agzinſt Edward I. ji. 182. Is a party in forming the pro- 
_- viſions of Oxford, 183. Is gained over by prince Edward to the royal 
+ cauſe, 00. Refuſes to ſerve in the expedition againit Gaſcony, and his 
* quorrel — king on the occaſion, 289. Refuſes to attend the King 
to Flanders, 16. A new conſtable appointed in his room for that ſervice, 
290. He and the earl of Norfolk preſent a remonſtrance to him at his 
departure, 16. They obtain from —— a — of the char- 
ters and — 2 for themſelves. which are confirmed by the king 
abroad, 29 - Joins in the confederacy of Thomas earl of Lancafter, 


- againſt 2 Gavaſſon, 6 35. 
— , Henry duke | E. the Guke of N. Norfolk in parliament in 
Richard II.“ time, iii. 35. — between them nopped by the king, 
36. Bariiſhed for ten years, i Succeeds his father in the dukedom of 
| ter, 37. See Lancaſter, and Henry IV. 
Hereſy, an act paſſed in the reigu of Richard II. eaſing ſheriffs to a ppre- 
bend the preachers of, iii. 54. © Repeated, The repeal ſupf 
dy che lb. The law of the fix art 5 for ating tn 


© 194. See 471er 5. 4 
—., perſons burnt for; William Santree, iii. 65. A Lollard, 81. 
Jumes- Baioham, iv. 132. Thomas Bilney, 133. Lambert, 193. 
Four Dutch anabaptiſts, 16. Dr, Barnes, Jerome, and Gerard, 212. 
Abel, Fetherſtone, and Powel, 213. Patrick H, milton, in Scotland, 
214. Anne Aſcue, Nicholas Badenia, John Laſſels, and John Adams, 
258. — the Scots r wm . Joan Bocher, and Van ms 
324. . of St, Paul's, 411. H biſho 
— — ib, Taylor parſon of Hadle,, ib. 2 
pot, archdeacon of Wincheſter, 413. Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's, 
| 414: Ridley, biſhop of London, and Latimer of Worceſter, ih. Hunter 
— » 415. Thomas Hawkes, ib. A woman at Guernſey and 
her infant, ib. An expreſs commiſſion iſſued more effeQually to extir- 
Pate it, 419. A proclamation rendering the poſſeſſion of heretical books 
, «6. An eſtimate of the number of perſons burnt, 76, Arch- 
_ Cranmer burnt, 430. Walter Mill in Scotland, y, 23. Two 
s, by James J. vi. 163. A madman, #6, 
Wis 2 I burning of, repealed, viii, 332. 
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Herewpard, an Eaſt Anglian nobleman, aſſembles his followets, and ſhel> 
ters himſelf in the iſle of Ely, i. 250, "Reduced by NE ws wn 
queror, and received into favour, 261. 

Heriot, in the Anglo-Saxon law, whay, i. 2280 note. ed 

Herries, lord, is ſent by Mary queen of Scots, then in En gland} to Elizg- 
beth, to expreſs her — to juſtify herſelf as to — huſband's * 
der, v. 132. His fluctuating conduct in this negociation, 73 
appointed by Mary one of the commiſſioners in this cauſe,” 134. 6 es 

. tojanſwer Murray's allegations againſt Mary, at Hampton-court,” 140. 


— bis aſſociates break up the conference,” 145. Elizabeth's reply co 
them, 144 


Herrings, battle of between Sir John Faſtolf, and the count of Dungis, 
iii. 

Hertford, « earl of, ſon of the protector Somerſet, is privately married to the 
lady Catharine Gray, v. 61. Is with his lady committed to the Tower, 

62. e in the ſta- chamber, i6, Is releaſed on bis wiſe's 
deat 

, marquis of, anecdotes of his life, vi. 502. Is made governor to 
- the prince, 16. Raiſes forces for the king, and is named general-of the 
weltern counties, 16. Is ſent with prince Maurice into well, 5% 
Battle of Lanſdown, 18. | 

Hexham, battle of, between Montacute brother of the earl of ES and 
the Lancaſtrians, iii. 224. 

Heyle, ſerjeant, his extraordinary aſſertion of the le pretogative in the 
houſe of commons, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 5 en: 

Hialas, Peter, tent' ambaſſador from Ferdinand, king of 4 Arragon, ta 
_ Hevry VII. to negociate a marriage. between Prince Arthur and the Io- 
fanta Catharine, iii. 377, Negociates a truce between n and W 
IV. of Scotland, 16. | 

Hickts, Dr. his account of a Saxon bisl or ne i, 206, 

High commiſlion, or eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, origin of that 250 v. 262, 
Its great pawer and arbitrary exertion of it, 263. | Its powers extended 

\ 4 queen, 265, 454. The commons remonſtrate againſt this court, 
vi. 54. One eſtabliſhed. in Scotland, 89. A review of the offences 
cognizable by this court, 158. Its authority moderated by James J. ib, 
. Iz' aboliſhed in Scotland by the general aſſembly, 334. 1s aboliſhed 
_ England by parliament, 420. Is revived by king James II. vil. 


207. 
1 and Iriſh, the ſame people, i. 473. Came originally from the 
Iriſh, Z 
Highways, the firſt toll mentioned for repairing, ii. 496." The it gan 
law for the repair of, by pariſh duty, iv. 449. | 
Hiſtorians, monkiſh, a character of, i. 28. [5 27 
Hiſtory, ancient, cauſes of its uncertainty pointed out, i. 1. 1. 


W a character of his philoſophy, and politics, vii. 346. His "EY 


100 Sir Philip, is employed by the protector somerſet, to auen an al- 

liance with the emperor Charles V. but 1 ir. 333. His account of 
dis 2 334. | x 

Vor. VIII. Ge. Feat 


IL ND E xX. 
. impriſoned on the acceſſion of queen Mary, 
Hellas ſee » Hi >a — United Prounccer 


_  Hollingſoed, his account of the manner of living among W people 


. 4g. Curious — by him neee 

luxury 

llisy forcibly. detains the ſpeaker of the houfe of commons in his chair, 

until a remonſtrance is paſſed againſt tonnage and poundage, vi. 295. 

Hs ſentenee by the court of king's-bench, 276. Is impeached by the 

Ning. 47. — the declaring the generals of the parliamentary 

traitors, vii. 131. Is made a lord by Charles II. 350. When 

.:amb@©GIdor at Paris, endeardors to make. che French take part with the 
Engliſh againſt the Dutch, 404. Is ſent ambaſſador, to treat with the 

Dutch at Reda, 42g, Agrees to favour the Dunn France, bat te · 

fuſes todccept a bribe, viii. 43. note. 

| Bolloway amerchant.of Briftol, is executed for the dals ef Monmouth's 
conſpiracy, viii. 198. 

Homes,” Sir Robert, his expedition againſt the Dutch ſettlements, vii. 399. 
Bums a fleet of Dutch ſhips in e 124. attempt on the | 

"/DurchSwy na fleet, 478. f 

Holy Land; Fe Cruſades. 

Homelden; battleof, between the Piercies and As of Douglas iis 68. 

Homilies, twelve, publiſhed to be read to the people, iv. 291. Biſhop 
Gardiner v objectiom to them, 293. The Qaviſh principles ene 
in them, u. 468. 

eving, pope, bis avaricious demands on the Jerky ii. 169. 

liahper, biſhop. of Glouceſter, is impriſoned on the accefion of queen Mary, 

tv. $76. Is cruelly burnt for hereſy, 412. An account of his ſeruples 

. at conſecration, and the compromiſe he obtained, v. 180. 

Hops, the plauting of much increaſed in the reign of James I. vi. 183. 
AT Sir Ralph, reduces Cornwal for Charles I. vi. 515. pO en at 

Torrington, vii. 62. | 

Heorn«cafile, battle of, detween the earl of Mancheſter and the royaliſts, vi. 5 5. 

rorfes, forbid to be exported by Henry VIE iii. 40. 

Hep iraliny, cauſes and effects of the decay of, in England, v. 487. 

Han lm, Sit John, is by the houſe of commons made governor of Hull, vi. 
479. Refaſes the king admittance into Hull, 489, Is detected in an 
intention of givirg up te place, and is, with nen ſent up to London 

anch executed, 535. 

Hotſpur ; ſec Piercy. © 5 

Howard, Sir Edward, admiral, ſon of the earl of Surrey, deſtroys Barton 
the Scots pirate, iii. 425. Ravages the coaſt of France, 431. Is killed 
_ an „ wn in Conquet harbour, ib. His idea of naval courage, 
10 Nos, © 

2 lord, commands the main body of the Engliſh army at the battle 
of Flouden, iii. 438. Created earl of Surry, 440. 

. lady Catharine, becomes the object of the affections of Henry 

+” VIE. on! tis diſguſt againſt Anne of Cleves, iv. 207. Is married to 


1527. 211. Is accuſed to the king of incontineacy, 500 hens” con- 
2 felkon, 


* 


1 
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Feſlon, 219. © Is attaintecd by parliament; 220: Bebeaded with the 
viſcounteſs of Rocheford, 2217. EDN Pad ang 

Howard, lady Frances, is married to the earl of Eſſex, vi. 67, Receives 
dim from his travels with obſtinate diſgoſt, 76. Contracts a familiarity 


Vith Carre viſcoont Rocheſter, 16. Procures the diſprace of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, 68, Is divorced, and married to Carre, then earl of Somer- 
' ſet, 70. Procures Overbury to be poiſoned, 75, I. found guilty of 
Overbury's death, 77, Is pardoned, 78. Dies in obſcarity; 6. 
w—, lord, one AN cabal of ſix, his evidence againſt lord Ruſlel, viit. 
I Serge. > Frau againſt Algernon Sidney, 197; and againſt 
„Ham » 198. 4 
Hibert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and chief juſliciary, puniſhes Fitz Os 
bert, a licentious lawyer, ii. 37. Aſſiſts John, fn his claim to the fuc- 
ceſſion on Richard's death, 41. Summons a ſynod by his legatine au- 
thority, 56, Dies, 57. 
——, 2 ſervant of earl Bothwel, is executed for the murder of Oarnley, 
and charges queen Mary with being acceſſary to it, v. 142. | 
de Burgh, chief juſticiary, is choſen joint protectot of the realm 
with the biſſiop of Wincheſter, on the death of the earl of Pembroke, ii, 
152. Takes Rockingham caſtle on the earl of Albemarle's rebellion, 
153. Execiites Conſtantine Fitz Afnulf and his aſſociates for a rebellious 
fiot in London, 154. . Obtains of the pope à bull, decl-ring Henty III. 
of age for government, 155. His character, 159. His removal from 
the miniſtry, and ſubſequent viciſſitudes, 160. | | 
Hudibras; the event on which that poem was founded, vii. 332. Chatac- 
ter of that performance, vii. 337. 3 i 
Hun Buy company, its charter when firſt granted, viii. 329. 
2 * «or French Proteſtants. See Condt; Colignt ; Navarre, Anthony 
ws fg of; G:; Medici, Cathatine de; Montmorency; &c,—Battle 
of x, 572. Battle of St. Dennis, and fiege of Chzrtres, 186. 
The coort agrees to an accommodation, #5, A ſcheme ſormed for ſeix- 
ing the pridice of Condé and the admiral Coligni, 74. Battle of Jarnac, 
by. death bf Condé, #3. Battle of Moncontour, 188. Charles marries 
- bis fiſter-to'the prince of Navarre, 206. The queen of Navarre poiſoned, 
ib, Maſſacre of Paris, 18. Are calumniated art foreign courts to palliate 
- theſe batbaritits,” zob, Take arms again, zc 9. Make peace with 
Henry III. 212. The catholic league formed avaind theni by the duke 
of Guiſe, 16. War eee them again, 268. Afiftarce ſent 
to the king of Navarte by ElizaBeth, 355: The Englifh chips ſent 
apainſt Rochelſe deſert, vi. 208. The Dutch aſſiſt * 5 5 in re- 
ddeing that town, 209. Rochelle tedüced, 263. A tolerstion conti- 
nued to them, 15. Are perſecuted and driven ol of France, by the re- 
_vocition'of the ed} of Nantz, viii. 243. | | 
Hull, « magazine formed thete by the parliament, and Sir John Hotham, 
appointed governor, vi. 479. The king refuſed admirtance into, 489. 
Huite, lord,” procures the regency of Scotland to be conferred on the duke 
of Albany; iv. 6. Is traduted to the regent, 7, Makes war againſt 
the tegent, ufd is put to death, 3. ain ls 
S G 8 2 Hume, 
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Home, bir David, aſlaflinates Darcy, warden of the marches in Scot- 
'S land, iv. . , s 24 = 
——», lord, joins a conſedetacy of Scots nobles, to protect prince James 
" againſt the attempts of Bothwel, and to puniſh the murderers of Darnley, 
v. 119. Surrounds Mary and Bothwel in Borthwic caſtle, who eſcape 
from bim, 76. | 1 / | 
, lord, ſigns a proteſtation againſt the liturgy in Scotland, vi. 329. 
Hunter, an apprentice, burnt for hereſy, iv. 415. | 
Huſbandry, remarks on the regulations to promote it, enacted by Henry 
VII. dit. 403. eee eee 
Hai, John, burnt for hereſy by the council of Conſtance, iii. 119. 
Hyde, Sir Edward, is made chancellor, and created earl of Clarendon, vii, 
_ 351» See Clarendon, _ Lo 1 | 
u ae wy 


AMAIC A, the iſland of, taken from the Spaniards by Pen and Ve- 

9 hables, vii. 255. | | nens 
James J. of England, an examination into his pretenſions to the crown, vi. 
1. His ſucceſſion admitted by Elizabeth on her death-bed, 2. For- 
bids the reſort of people to him on his journey to London, 3. His pro- 
fuſe diſtribution of titles, 5. His partiality to his countrymen, 16. Re- 
ceives embaſſies of congratulation, 6, Concludes a treaty with France, 
for the ſupport of the United Provinces, 7. A conſpiracy, againit him 
detected. 8, Summons a conference of divines at,Hampton-court, on 
points of faith and religious diſcipline, 10. Why averſe j the puri- 
tans, 11. His behaviour at the conference, 13. His reply when ſoli- 
cited in favour of prophecyings, 14. Summons a parliament, #6, Or- 
ders that no out-law ſhall be choſen, 18. Orders the commons to con- 
fer with the Judges concerning the election of Sir Francis Goodwin, an 
out-law, 19. Compromiſes the affair with them, 16. His miſtaken 
nations of 8 and regal prerogative, 22. Callgyn and annuls 
all patents for monopolies, 23, Public- ſpirited attempts of the com- 
mons, 24. Is deſirous of an union between the two kingdoms, 25. 
The commons backward in granting ſupplies © Yim 26.  Prorogues 
the parliament, 27, Concludes à peace with Spain, ih, His eagerneſs 
for a ceſſation of hoſtilities, 28. Why ignorant of foreign politics, 29. 
Is ſtrict in executing the penal laws againſt papiſts, 30. - Hiſtory of the 
gunpowder conſpiracy, 31. Receives obſcure hints of it, 34. His 
ipeech to parliament on this occaſion, 38. His religious ſentiments ex- 
plained, ib. Remarks on his. ſpeech in favour of the projected union 
of the two kingdoms, 40. Aflumes the ſtile of king of Great Britair, 
42. Checks the commons in an intended petition againſt popiſh recu- 
ſants, and for-lenity toward the puritans, 4 5 Lays open his neceſſities 
to parliament, but is mortified wich a refulal of ſuitable ſupplies, 46. 
. Cauſes of the preſent poverty of the crown, 47. How, induced to ar- 
bitrary exertion of his prerogative, 49. A ſpirit diſcoverable among 
te commons for reforming the conſtitution on free principles, 51, Owns 
Was bk | proclamations 
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-- proclamations not to be equal to laws, but pleads precedents and utility 
for them, 52. Enters into A treaty for relinquiſhment of wardſhips and 
purveyance, 54. His pleaſant conceit on the occaſion, ib. note, Pro- 
cures Vorſtius, an Arminian profeſſor of divinity, to be baniſhed from the 
United Provinces, 57, How induced at lengrh to alter-his opinion of 
the abſolute decrees of God, 166, Founds a college at Chelſea for the 
refutation of papiſts and puritans, 167. His plan for the civilizing 
Ireland, 58, Death and character of Henry prince of Wales, 62. Mar- 
ries the princeſs Elizabeth to the elector Palatine, 63. His rapid pro- 
motion of Robert Carte, a young Scots gentleman, 64; Undertakes 
his education, 16. Uvices the families of Howard ani Devereux by 
marriage, 66. Is prevailed on to procure the divorce of lady Efſer, 69. 
Creates Carre earl of Somerſet, 70. Raiſes money by rhe ſale of titles, 
71. Calls a parliament, i5, Diffolves it in anger, and impriſons ſome 
of the members, 73. Inſtance of his indiſcretion in political converſa- 
tion, 74. Young George Villiers introduced to him, 76. Makes Vil- 
liers his cup-bearer, #&. Is informed of the ſecret of Sir Thomas Ober- 
bury's death, 77. Orders a ſtrict inquiry into the affair, 16. Pardons 
Somerſet and his lady, 78. His conduct in this inſtance extenuated, 79. 
Creates Villiers duke of Buckingham, 16. and lord high admiral, 76, 
Delivers up the cautionary towns to the Dutch for money, 80. His 
motives to this compoſition explained, 16. Propoſes to viſit Scotland, 
83. His former endeavours to eſfabliſh epiſcopal authority in Scotland, 
84. Propoſes to the Scots parliament a law, for the government of the 
church to be velted' in him and the biſhops, 89, Is forced to drop the 
act, go, Summons a meeting of Scots biſhops and elergy at St. Andrews, 
ib. Is referred by them to a general aſſembly, 16. Reluctance of the 
eral aſſembly in admitting the ceremonies enjoined by him, 16. Al- 
ws, by proclamation in England, ſports and exerciſes on the Sunday, 
92. Releaſes Sir Walter Raleigh, and grants permiſſion for his expedi- 
tion to Guiana, 94. Executes Raleigh on his retuin, 99. Why he re- 
faſed to acknowledge the eleftor Palatine as king of Bchemfs, 103. 
The nation diſcontented at his inactivity in the «leQor's cauſe, 104. Ob- 
tains ſupplies from parliament, 107. His reply to the repreſe ntato of 
grievances, 108. Fall of the chancellor Bacon, 109, Prorogues the 
parliament, 110. Recals his patents for monopolies, and redrefles 
ievances, 111. The commons remonſtrate to him in favour” of the 
elector Palatine, and -againſt the Spaniſh match, 112. Repro es the 
houſe for this meaſure, 113. They repeat their reqonſtrance,” 114. 
His behaviour to the committee who preſent it, 115. Vears the pro- 
teſtation of the commons out of their journals, 116. Diſſolves the par- 
lament, and puniſhes the leaders of the oppoſition, 6. The remarks 
of both parties on theſe diſputes between him and the parliament, IIS. 
Negociates with the emperor in favour of the elector Palatine, 122. 
Perſuades him to ſubmiſſion, 124. His want of ſpirit ridiculed abroad, 
ib, His efforts to conclude the Spaniſh match, 16. His conſent ob- 
tained for prince Charles's journey to Spain, which he repents aftefwards 
130. Is bullied by Buckingham into compliance, 141, | Conceſſions in + 
fayour of the catholic religion made by him in the marriage treaty, 135. 
Gg 3 Yields 


>. 
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Yields to Buckingbam's oppoſition to the match, 137. Aſſents to 
Buckingham's infancere. repreſentation of the affair to parliament, 141. 
Agrees to à war with Spain, 142. Endgavours to. juſtify the earl of 
Middleſex, impeached by the commons, 144. Begins to eſtrange him- 


elf from Buckingham, 146. * Receives intimetions of Backingham's 


ſchemes from the Spaniſh ambaſſador, 147. Sends forces to aſſiſt the 
Dutch againſt Spain, 149. Enters into a treaty for the marriage of 


Charles with the princeſs Henrietta of France, ib. Undertakes ' the 
. recovery of the palatinate, but to no purpoſe, 151. Dies, 153, His 


character, ig. Character of his queeri, 184. The number of peers 
created by him, i6. His moderation in cauſes tried before the court of 


high commiſſion, 158. Two Atians burnt in this reign, 163, A re- 
view of manners during this reign, 166. —_——— the gentry living 


in town, 169. | Inſtance of his liberality, 123. 


is attention to the 
navy, 180, Hig averſion to tobacco, 188. His character as a writer, 


1096. His reaſon for expelling Toby Matthews ſrom the bouſe of com- 
mons, $50, His notions of the regal power, from bis book of The true 


Walter Raleigh, 65. 


laws of free monarchies, 8 3. Iuquiry into his conduct in the caſe of Sir 
emarks on his adminittration in general, 560. 
Is acknowledged by parliament to have allowed more freedom of debate 


than any of his predeceſſors, 566. The general notions of the Engliſh 


* 


ernment at this ame, 16. Teſtimony of the advantages derived from 
peaceable diſqoſition, 568. 


James II. his acceſſion and firſt profeſſions, viii. 215. Orders by procla- 


mation a continuance of the cuſtoms and exciſe, 216. Goes publicly 


to maſs, 217, Sends an agent to the pope, 16. His reception of the 


excluſioniſts, 218, His attachment to Mrs, Sedley, 219, Summons a 
parliament, 220. His ſpeech to parliament on the ſubject of his reve- 
nue, ib. Receives a grant of his revenue during life, 224. Mon- 
mouth's rebellion ſuppreſſed, 229. His undiſguiſed and peremptory 
Janguage to parliament, 239. Prorogues, and after diſſolves it, 242. 


 Remark,on his imprudence with reſpect to religion, 16. His reſolute 


exertion of he diſpenſing power, 244. Endeavours to eſtabliſh it by the 
caſe of Sir Ldward Hales, ib, Diſplaces four judges, 247. Brings four 
piſh lords into the privy council, 2 50. His violent meaſures for the 
eſtabliſhment of popery in Ireland, 251. Revives. the court of high 
commiſſion, 254. Iſſues a declaration of general indulgence, and ſuſ- 
the penal; laws againſt nonconformity, 256, Suſpends all penal 

ws in ecclefiaſtical affairs, and grants a general liberty of conſcience, 
257. Pays court to the diſſenters, 258. Sends a ſolemn embaſſy to 
Rome, 260. Four catholic biſhops conſecrated, 262. Diſſolves the 
parliament, ib, Recommends a Benedictine to a degree at Cambridge, 
264, His conteſt with Magdalen-college, 265. Repeats bis declara- 


tion of indulgence, and orders it to be read in churches, 267. Com- 


wits fix biſhops, with the primate, to the Tower, for petitioning againſt 
the declaration of.indulgence, 269. Orders Gifford, doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, to be elected prefident of Magdalen-college, 273. Birth of the 
prince of Wales, ib. Applies io the prince of Orange for bis concur- 
rence in his ſchemes, 279. Shews his diſpleaſure againſt. * 
* w BE $7.” Ev, 281. 
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281. Is informed by Lewis XIV. of the prince of Orange's ſchertfes, 
287. Diſavows Lewis's memorial to the States, in his favour, 289. 
His army and navy become diſaffected and mutinous, 16. Retracts his 
meaſure, 291. The prince of Otange lands at Torbay,” 294. His 
chief officers and ſoldiery deſert him, 295. ls deſerted by pine George 
of Denmark, and the princeſs: Anne, 296. His conſternation at his 
misfortunes, 297. Iſſues writs for a new parliament, and {ends com- 
miſſioners to treat with the prince of Orange, 298. Sendd away the 
queen and prince, and flies, 301. Is ſeized by the populace, and 
oy wg back to London, 303. Embarks for France, 305, ' His cha- 
FACET, 10. | | Men WAR 
James, ſon of Robert king of Scotland, afterwards James I. taken prifoner 
and educated by Henry IV. of England, iii. 75, His father dies, ib. 
Carried to France by Henry V. 114. | Reſtored by the duke of Bedford, 
128. Murdered, 129. | $474 | 
fi" wh Scotland, general view of his conduct, iii, 220. How 
8 19, nn ' | 592 
III. of Scotland, his character, iii. 332. Enters into a ſeven years 
truce with Henry VII. 333. Mourdered, 352. | 1 4A"Þ 
IV. of Scotland, ſucceeds on the murder of his father, iii, 35 2. 
Receives Perkin Warbec, and marries him to a Scots lady, 371. In- 
vades England in conjunction with Perkin, ib. Makes @ truce wich 
Henry VII. and ſends Perkia away, 378. Marries Margaret eldeſt 
daughter of Henry VII. 386. Sends a fleet to aſſiſt the French againſt 


Henry VIII. 426. Ravages Northumberland, 437. Loſes his time 


with lady Ford, is. Defeated, and ſuppoſed to be killed at the battle 
of Flouden, 439» 2 9 1 
V. of Scotland, is withdrawn by bis mother Margaret, from the 
power of the duke of Albany, regent of Scotland, iv. 7, Flies from 
the power of the earl of Angus, 125. Takes the ment into his 
own hands, is. Refuſes to concur with his uncle Henry of England in 
, haking off the yoke of Rome, 124. Afiiſts Francis againſt the empe- 
ror, 145. Is married to Francis's daughter Magdalen, 146. Death of 
queen Magdalen, ib. Is betrothed to the dutcheſs dowager of Longue- 
ville, whom Heory notwithſtanding: ſolicits in marriage, 20. She is 
ſent to Scotland, #6. Is perſuaded by Henry to join him in his religt- 
0u5-innoyations, 246, His clergy diſſuade him, i6. Henry publiſhes 
a manifeſto again liim, 227. Sir Robert Bowes defeated by the lords 
Hume and Huntley, 228; Is diſconcerted in his operations, by the 
diſaffection of his nobility, 229. Removes lord Maxwell, and appoints 
Oliver Sinclair general of this army, 13. Battle of Solway, i, His 
death and character, 230. 01 
prince, ſon of Mary queen of Scotland and her buſband lord Darn- 
ley, born, v. 100. Is protected by an affociation of nobility, from 
the attempts of Bothwel, to get him into his power, 118. His mother for- 
ced to reſign. the crown, 124. See the next article. 
VI. of Scotland, proclaimed and croxned, an infant, v. 125. 
His party openly eſpouſed by queen Elizabeth, 202. zog. The earl of 
Morton refigns —— 231. Count D'Aubigney is ſent by 
| 8 4 
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the duke of Guiſe to detach him from the'Engliſh intereſt, 18. Creates 
 D'Aubigney earl of Lenox, 232. Is ſeized by an affociation of the no- 
bility, from out of the hands of Lenox and Arran, 248, Summons a 

| parliament and convention of eſtates, ib. Receives an embaſſy from 
- Elizabeth, 249. Is induced to diſſemble his reſentment at his detention, 


Ka Makes -his eſcape, and ſummons his friends to attend him, 25 4. 


alingham ſent by Elizabeth to diſcover his true character, 2g5, Sum- 

. . mong.a parliament, 256. Writes a copy of verſes in praiſe of Sir Phi- 
- lip Sidney, 277. Eſcapes from the artifices of the Engliſh ambaſſador, 
- Dr. Wotton, 279. Concludes a league with Elizabeth for their mutual 
| defence, ib. Licentiouſneſs ot his clergy, 280. Remonſtrates to queen 
Elizabeth agaioſi-the execution of his mother, 321. His behaviour on 
this event, 323. Prepares to aſſiſt Elinabeth againſt the Spaniſh inva- 

_ ſion, 336. Marries a daughter of Denmark, 352. Goes over to Nor- 
way to'fetch his bride, 333. Philip of Spain excites conſpiracies againſt 
bim, 371. Drives the catholic lords who combined againſt him out of 
the kingdom, 373. Negociates to enſure his ſucceſſion to England, 421. 
Sends an embaſſy to Elizabeth on the ſuppreſſion of Efſex's inſurrection, 


432. Is appointed heir to the Engliſh crown by Elizabeth, 447. Sce 


James I. of England. 
ane Gray, lady, fee Gray. 


Jagzeline, counteſs of Hainault ; ſee Hainault. | 4 
POS battle of, between the duke of Anjou, and prince of Conde, v. 
186. | 
Jeon Baſiiike, of Charles I. an enquiry into its authenticity, vii. 153. A 
charatter of the work, 154. 5 ih 
14a, The Saxon prince arrives in Britain, eonquers Northumberland and 
ſounds the kingdom of Bernicia, i. 25, © | ＋ : 
TFefferies, lord chief juſtice, procures the. conviction of Algernon Sidney, 
vill. 187. His cruelty toward thoſe who had engaged in Monmouth's 
rebellion, 233. Is rewarded with the chancellorſhip and a peerage, 236. 
Is appointed one of the commiſſioners on the revival of the court of high 
commiſſion, 254, vote. _ Declines in favour by his adherence to the pro- 
- teſtant faith, 264. Is killed by the mob, 302. ' 
Fepafen, colonel, makes a motion in parliament for giving Cromwell the 
the title of king, vii. 269. | Lat . 
Jergeau, the earl of Suffolk beſieged and taken priſoner there, iii. 149. 
Ferem of Prague, burr for hereſy by the council of Conſtance, iii. 119. 
Jeriſalem, conquered by the Mahometan Arabs, i. 293. Maſtered by the 
' © Turks, 26. Their depredations on the Chriſtian pilgrims to, the firſt riſe 
of cruſades, 16. See Cruſades, Taken by the cruſaders, 311. God- 
frey of Bouillon made king of, 412, 
Jejaits, the motives of the eſtabliſhment of that order, v. 237. Character 
of, ib. Campion and Parſons ſent into England, 238. Nur EXC» 
cuted, 239.. Fiye executed for the popiſh plot, viii. 110. | 
Jews, a character of that people, ii, 3. How they came to practiſe uſury, 
ib. Forbidden by an edi& to appear at the coronation of Richard I. 16. 
A maſiacre of, ib. The great oppreflions' exerciſed againſt them under 
the Anglo-Norman kings, 136. A maſlacre and plunder of, n. 
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by Fitz- Richard, mayor of London, ii. 198. extortions practiſed upon 

them duriog the reign of Henry III. 225. The preterices made uſe of 

to oppreſs them, 226. Are accuſed of adulterating the coin, and cruelty 
uſed by Edward I. 236. Baniſhed by wing, and robbed and n 
at the cinque · port towns, 237. 

Images, when they began to be — i i. 65, 

Impriſonment, arbitrarily iaflicted by officers of ts during the r reign of 
queen Elizabeth, v, 456. 465. See Petition of right. 

Ina, king of Weſſex, his wiſe and glorious reign, i. 54. Bequeaths his 
kingdom to Adelard, his queen's brother, 55, | 

Incident, in Scotland, an-acceunt of, and its effects, vi. 28. 

Locle rd, obſervations on the law of Henry VII. againſt, ill. 403- An 

inſurrection in Northamptonſhire, for the deſtruction of, vi. 44. 

Independents, riſe and character of that party, vii. 18. Is the firſt Chriſ- 
tian ſe& which admitted of toleration, 20. Adopt republican principles, 
21. Forma party in 8 againſt the preſbyterians, 16. Reduce 
the parliament under ſubjection to the army, 104. Affront the - Scots 
commiſſioners on their departure, 115, Obtain the entire command of 
the parliament, by the en excluſion of the preſbyterian rr by 
the army, 131. 

Indies. See Baſt and WP. 

Indulgence, the declaration of, - publiſhed ai king Charles II. vii. 337. 


Repeated, 476. Recalled, 504. A general declaration of, publiſhed 
by James II. viii. 256, Is repeated, and ordered to be read in churches, 


- 267. 

Indulgencier, from what motives the ſale of them, promoted by pope Leo X. 
iv. 33. The produce from, how applied by bim, 34. Licentious con- 
duct of the venders of them, 13. The ſale of, preached againſt by Mar- 
tin Luther. See Luther, and Reformation, A large cargo of, taken on 
board two Spaniſh ſhips, v. 362. Not productive of a total difſolution of 
morality, 451. 

, Taduftry, inquiry into the cauſes of the low ſtate of, in the time of Henry 
VII. iii. 40 

Infantry, Swile, their advantages over the heavy armed dy in ule at the | 
time of Henry VIII. iii. 432. 

Tnnocent III. pope, his character, and ſtate of the papacy, at his promo - 
tion. ii. 56, Levies a fortieth of ecclefialtical revenues for the relief of 
the Holy Land, 16. His conduct on the double election of Reginald, 
and John de Gray to the ſee of Canterbury, 58. Sets both of them 
aſide, and appoints cardinal Langton to be-primate, 60. His myſterious 
preſent to John, to pacify him, 16. Lays the kingdom under an inter- 
dict on account of John's oppoſition, 62. Excommunicates the em 

' ror Otho, 66. Publiſhes a cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, #6, 
communicates John, 67, - Abſolves John's ſubjects from their — — 

to him, 68, Offers John's kingdom to Philip of France, 69. His 

private inſtructions to Pandolf, his Jegate to Philip, 70. Takes off his 

_ interdifts, 76, -Inclines to favour John againſt his barons, 8x. Is ap- 
plied to by John, complaining of his being forced l ge the great 

b . 


charter by his barons, 91. Annuls the charter by a 
Innocent 
3 
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Janccent IV. pope, calls a general council at Lyons, to excommunicate the 
| 8 Frederic, ii. 170. His claims of Eccleſiaſtical revenues, 75. 
- Offers the kingdom of Sicily to Richard carl of Coruwal, who refuſes it, 

171. 


" Incioſa, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, gives James I. a paper, diſcovering the 


ſchemes of the duke of Buckingham, vi. 147. "yp 
Juftitution' of a Chriſtian max, a treatiſe ſo called, wrote and publiſhed by 
Henry VIII. iv. 223. N . 8 
Auercur ſus magnus, or great treaty of commerce, concluded between Eng- 
land and the Flemiags, 1, 3. | | 

Tatereft of money, when firſt regulated by law, iv. 278. Declared illegal 
by arliament, 354. The rates of, how limited in England and France, 
in the time of queen Elizabeth, v. 483. The rates of, in the reign of 
James I. vi. 172. | | 

tures, diſpute between pope Gregory VII. and the emperor Henry 


3 


. concerning, i. 267, Between pope Paſcal II. and Henry I. of 


England, 326. Art fices of the popes, to annex the privileges of, to th 


papacy, u. 59. £ | 
Fran D Arc, commonly called the Maid of Orleans, her hiſtory previous 
to her public actions, iii. 142. Becomes inſpired with a deſire to aſſiſt 
Charles VII. oppreſſed by the Engliſh, ib. Applies to the governor of 
+ Vaucoulenes,, who fends her to the king, 143. Offers to raiſe the fiege 


of Orleans, ib. Examined by the theologians, and parliament, 144. 


Entruſted with the command of a convoy to ſupply Orleans, 145. En- 
ters Orleans with ſafety, 146. Another convoy enters unmoleſted, ib. 
Dives the Engliſh from one of their poſts, 147, Maſters two others, 
_ 148. Wounded, 13. The beſiegers retire, 149. | Takes Jergeau, 
- whither the earl of Suffolk had retired, by aſſault, is. The probable 
ſhare ſhe had in theſe. enterprizes, 150. Attends the coronation of 
Charles at Rheims, 152. General terror which the repotts af her raiſed, 
16. Inclines to return home, but is detained by Dundis, 154. Goes 
to the aſſiſtance of Compeigne, and is taken priſoner, ib. Review of 


ber conduct, 155, Tried for ſorcery, 156, Interrogatories put ta ber, 


1 87. * is, Recants her pretehſions to inſpitatian, 158. 
urnt, #6, 50 rene 
Jaba, fourth ſon of king Henry II. his father's kind intentions in his fa- 
vour, i. 434. Sent to reduce Ireland without effect, 453. His father's 
_"giiet on fuding him a party in his brother Richard's, revolt; 462. The 
— of his brother Richard L to him, ii. 2. Marries Aviſa, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Glouceſter, ib. Summons a council at Reading, in his 
brother Richard's abſence, io oppoſe the tyranny, of Longchamp, biſhop 
ol Ely, guardian. of the realm, 17. Is ſeduced from his allegiance by 
the oſters of Philip of France, ib. Abetts Philip's invaſion of Norman- 
dy, 24. Claims the kingdom of England, as heir to his brother, whom 
he reported to be dead, 25. Returns to France, and openly acknow- 
ledges his alliance with, Philip, 13. All his poſſeſſions, in England for- 
feited on account of this treaſon, 29. The laconic; letter. ſent him by 


Philip on Rickacd's releaſe,, 30. His. treacherous condutt to Philip, pre- 
vious to his ſubmiztiog, to. hig beachgr, . Nausſpes of bis meaſure 


* 


— 


to ſecure the facceſſion, while his brother was abſent in Paleſtine, 40. 
His acceſſion to the crown on Richard's death, 41. Concludes a 
with Philip, 42. Procures a divorce from his wiſe, and efpouſes Iſa- 
bella, daughter of the count of Augouleme, - who had been married to 
the count de la Marche, 43. His nobles refuſe to attend bim to quell 
the commotions in France, without a confirmation of their priviteges, 186. 
But are intimidated by him, 44. Incenſes the Norman barons againſt 
him, i&. Violates his "engagements to Philip, 45. Takes young As- 
. thur, duke of Britanny, priſoner, with the count de la Marche, and 
other Norman Barons, 46. His conference wih Arthur, 47, Kills 
him, ib. Generally deteſted for this cruel act, 48. Is ſummoned be- 
fore — to anſwer for this murder, and, on non- appearance, ſen- 
tenced to for ſeit all his royalties in France, 49. Beſieges Alengon, but 
obliged to abandon it by the addreſs of Philip, ib. Reſigus himſelf to 
. ſtupid inaQivity, 50. Flies over to England on the taking of "Ch. 
teau Gaillard, 53, The ion of Normandy recovered by the 
French, 5. Oppreſſes his barons for deferting him in Norniandy, 16. 
Makes ineffectual preparations for recovering — 55. Makes a 
diſgraceful expedition to Rochelle, . Remarks on the tendency of his 
behaviour, 15. His conduct on the clandeſtine election of Reginald to 
the ſee of Canterbury, 57. Frocures John de Gray, biſhop of Nor- 
wich, to be elected, 58. Appeals to the pope on the occaſion, 16. His 
rage on the pope's ſetting aſide both competitors, and appointing Car» 
dinal Langton to the primacyy 61. Expels the monks of Chriſt urch, 
ib." I threatened with an interdict, 62. His oppoſition and incapa- 
city to ſupport it, id. The kingdom interdicted, and the immediate 
conſequences of it, is. His retaliation, 64, His cruel treatment of 
William de Braouſe's wife and ſon, 66. Is excommunicated, 16. His 
treatment of Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, 67. His biſhops with. 
draw themſelves out of the kingdom, 68. Is deſerted by his nobility, 
ib, Propoſes a conference with Langton, but his terms rejected by him, 
ib, His ſubjects abſolved from their allegiance-to him, ib, His king» 
dom offered by the pope to Philip of France, who prepares an armament. 
do take poſſeſſion of it, 69. Aſſembles his vaſſals at Dover, to oppoſe 
him, 70. Is prevailed on by the legate Pandolf, to ſubmit to the pope, 
ib. Neſigus his kingdom to the pope, 71. His mean homage to Pan- 
dolf, 72. His cruel, reſentment to Peter of Pomfret, 73, Propoſes an 
invaſion of France, but is deſerted by his barons, 74. His abject ſob- 
miſſions to Langton and the prelates who returned with him, 75. The 
exorbitant claims of reſtitution by his clergy, 76. The interdict taken 
off, ib. Makes a fruitleſs expedition to France, 77. His barons 
confederate for a renewal of their charter of liberties, 79. Their for- 
mal demand thereof, 80. Yields the right of inveſtitures to his clergy 
to attach them to him, 716. Appeals to the pope againſt his barons, 8. 
Refuſes to grant their demands, id. They commence hoſtilities againſt 
bim, 82. He ſigus the great charter of Engliſh liberties, 84. kes 
further conceſſions to them, 89, Twenty-five barons appointed conſer- 
vators of this charter, 90. Takes ſecret meaſures to oppoſe his barons, 
and. applies to the pope, 91. Receives forces from abroad, wick the 
3 | | pope's 
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_ _- pope's bull againſt the great charter, 92. Beſieges and takes the caſtle 


def Rocheſter, 93. His cruel 'treatmevnt of the garriſon, and devaſtation 


zn the open country, 16. The barons offer the kingdom to Lewis, fon 
of Philip of France, 94+ Is defeated by the French ſoldiers on the arrival 
of Lewis, 96. Dies, 97. His character, ib. His children, 98. Granted 
de firſt charter to the city of London, 99. His cruel extortion of money 
from a very rich Jew, 226. er | 
Jobs, king, cf France, ſon of Philip de Valois, puts the conſtable d' Eu to 
death, ii. 480. Seiges Charles, king of Navarre, and impriſons him, 451, 
s deſeated and taken priſoner» at Foictiers, by prince Edward, 458. 
Is nobly treated by Edward, 459. 4s carried to London, 460. Con. 
cludes a diſhonourable treaty with Edward, which is diſclaimed by the 
.. dauphin, 465. Recoyers his liberty by the treaty of Bretigni, 469. 
. , Ranfes this treaty at Calais, 470. Returns to England, and dies, 471. 
w——, Don, of Auſtria, is appointed governor of the Low Countries, on 
the death of Requeſens, v. 219. Is forced to agree to the treaty called 
the pacification of Ghent, 16. Breaks this treaty, and ſeizes Namur, 
220. Projects a marriage with Mary queen of Scots, 16. Gains an 
advantage over the Flemings at Gemblours, 222. Is poiſoned, as ſup. 
. poſed, by Philip, ib. 2 1 
I. duke of Britanny, marries his brother's daughter, as his heireſs, 
to Charles de Blois, ii. 4158. | | 
| John of Gaunt. See Lancafter. | | 1 
Jobnſin compared with Shakeſpeare as a dramatic writer, vi. 192. 
oxes, colonel, contributes to the defeat of Charles I, at Cheſter, vii. 61. 
——, Inigo, is proſecuted by the parliament, for afliſting in rebuilding 
+, the cathedral of St. Paul, vii. 341- | s | 
Jaſepb, Michael, inſtigates an inſurrection in Cornwal againſt Henry VII. 
in. 373. Defeated and executed, 376, a 269 
— of the houſe of commons, when they firſt began to be regularly 
We Pt, VI. f | 
Jepce, 1 ſeines king Charles I. at Holdenby, and carries him to the 
army, vii. 88. | | 
Treland, an expedition againſt, undertaken by Hepry II. i. 423. State of, 
at that time, 424. Its diſtinct ſovereignties, 428. Granted to Henry Il. 
by pope Adrian III. 426. See Dermot, Strongbtww, and Fitz-Stephens, 
Improper conduct of the Engliſh with regard io, 430. Piers Gavaſton 
made ]Jord-lientenant of, by Edward II. ii. 331, Is grievouſly oppreſſed 
by the Engliſh, 342. Robert Bruce king of Scotland, makes an un- 
fucceſsful expedition to, 1b. Annual expence of, to England, in the reign 
of Henry V. iii. 121. Attached to the houſe of York, 325. Revolts 
under the pretenſions of Lambert Simnel, 16. Sir Edward Poynings ſeat 
over to reduce he malcontents in that kingdom, 367. His memorable 
ta ute, 16. Ineffectual attempts upon, by Perkin Warbec, 370. Erect- 
ed into a kingdom by parliament, iv. 224. note, Is invaded by the 
. . Spaniſh general San Joſepho, v. 233, The cruelty of lord Gray on re- 
ducing the invaders, 234, The imperfet dominion of England over, 
395+ Cruel treatment of the natives, 396. Hiſtory of Shan Onealc, 


398. Account of the earl Thomond, 400. Tyrone rebels, 401. 5 
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- feat'of the Englih' under Sir Henry Bägual, 402. The earl of Eſſex ſeut 
_- oyer, 404. His ill ſucceſs, 406. Treaty between Eſſex and Tyrone, 408. 
Eſſex ſuddenly goes over to England, 409. The truce broke by Tyrone, 
412. Tyrone driven into the, Moraſſes by Mountjoy, 413. The Engliſh 
ucops there paid with haſe money; 435. Is invaded by the Spadiard -, 
436. Tyrone and the Spaniards reduced, 438. Tyrone ſurrenders to the 
deputy, 445. The civilization of, undertaken by James T; vi. 58. Au ex- 
planation of the Brehon law, ib, Gavelkiod and or ane 59. Theſe 
cuſtoms abohſhed, and the Engliſh laws introduced, ib. Colonies plant- 
ed in Ulder, on its falling: to the crown by attainders, 60, The plan 
of civilization confirmed by: Charles I. 429. The Engliſh proteflants there 
adopt the , puritanical opinions, and popular pretenfiuns of the Engliſh 
» houſe of commons, 430. The men railed by Strafford to ſerve againſt 
the Scots, reduced, 432. Are withheld fram entering the Spaniſh ſer- 
vice, 16. A conſpiracy formed to expel the Engliſhy 433. Maſſacre of 
the Engliſh. in Uliter, 436. The rehellion and cruel wreatment of the 
Engliſh extended through the other provinces, 44. The fagitives re- 
ceived in Dublin, 441. The Enghſh of the pale, join the Iriſh inſur- 
gents, 442. The rebels defeated in ſeveral encounters by Scots troops 
ſent to ſuppreſs them, 543. The diſtreſſed ſtate of the kingdom by 
theſe devaſtations, 544. A ceſſation concluded with the rebels by the 
king's order, 546. Glamorgaa's ireaty with the council of Kilkenny, 
1 Vii. 67. A new rebellion excited by Rinuccini; the pope's nuncio, 162. 
Tde nuncio is driven out of the iſland, 163. The garriſons reduced for 
the king by Ormond, 164. Cromwel is choſen lord lieutenant by che 
council of ſtate, 16. His rapid ſueceſſes there, 165. Is reduced by Ire- 
ton, 206. A view of the adminiſtration there, under the protectorate of 
Oliver Cramwel, 268. The:native iciſh confined to Connaught, 445% 
Court of claims erected to reſtore eonſiſcations and arreats to roysliſts, 
446. An intended inſutrection ſuppreſſed by O. mond. 16. The canle 
4 of, prohibited from being im ported to Englaad, 448. | Succeſſion of 
lords lieutenants, viii. 161, Ormond fent over agam# 152/ Violen 
meaſures of king James in favour; uf popery, 252; Tyrconnel made. 
lord lieutenant, %. The corporatign-charters annulſed, and new" ones. 
Franted, ſubject to the king's will, 200. The ofhees of goverument 
tbete filled with cacholics, 5 tent 31: ie eee a. 
Ireland, father, tried aud execuied with Grove and Pickering, forthe popiſh 
no, vale 9% „ ba 0 004 641956 AMER e 
Iron, ſon-in-law to Oliver Cromwel, is wounded and taken priſoner at the 
battle of Naſeby, vii. 57. His character, 110, Fropoies to Cromwell 
: n to conſider of ſettling the nation, and bringing che king to a trial, 
ib, His ſpeech in parliament againſt farther. treat Vith the king, 112. 
His .cruelty on the taking Colcheſter, 148. I. appbinted one of the 
judges to try the king, 130. ls left commander im chief in Ireland by 
Cromwel, 187. His ſaccefſes there, 200. Takes Limeric, and dies 
the plague, 206. His character, ib. 230-lenivnr.. . 
Labella, daughter of the count of Aggouleme, is taken by her father from 
her huſband the count de la Marche, and martied. to king John, ii. 43. 
Her children by John, 98. Marries the count de la Marche on Jobs 
; rout Ry Tg death, 
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death, Het children by In bent to Eugtend to vißt their brother 
Henry III. ih Henry's un of riches and honours to them, 165, 
Tbey are baniſhed, 185. 


„England, ii. 29%. Is married to him when king; 330. Her character 
and averſion to Piers Gavaſton, i6. Is inſulted, ud ſome of her retinue 
- killed by lord 'Badlefimere, 347. Goes to Paris to — between her 
pans and her brother Charles the Fair 351. Her expedient to this 
end, ib. Becomes * with Roger Mortimer, 352. Her inti- 
macy withe bim, ibs es im a conſpiracy againſt the king, 6. AFf- 
— — to the daughter. of the count of. Holland an Hainavle 
4. Lands with an — in Suffolk, 6. Is joined by the barons, „ 
er. declaration, 1b. /The.city of London declares for her, 25 She 
_-calls a parliament, which — Bdward, 356. 0 we: 
execution of Mortimer, 379. 
——)> daughter of Charles VI. of — married to Richard II. of 
England, i. 26. Returned to her father, 66. 

—; queen of Caſtile; and wife of Ferdinand, king of Avragen, dies, iii, 
390. Her danghter Joan married to Philip, archduke of Auſtria, 16. 
lay, its defencelefs ſtate when-invaded by Charles VIII. of France, iii, 
368. View of Italian politics at that period, i6, League ſormed againſt 

France, ib. The ſtate of, at the acceſſion of Henry VIII. iii. 413, The 
wers-of, confederate with the emperor Charles V. againſt Francis I, 
Paz of of France, iv. 40. The French driven oat of, 54. The confede- 
rate ſtates of, — jealous of the emperor, 45, They league with 
Francis againſt him, 68. Character of che writers of, n revival of 
learning, vi. 191. 
75 2 itinerant, why firſt appointed, 1. 124. Their e to the queſ- 
tion pr to them by Henry VIII. reſpecting attainders, iv. 198. 
Patents given them, during good behaviour, © by Charles I. vi. 421. 
- Four diſplaced by James II. preparatory to trying 0 os yo Sir Edward 
2 vin. 247. 
" Judgment of God, in the Anglo-Saxon law, what, i. 423 
* Talius El. pope, his character, iii. 475, Joins in a league with the em 
rot, and the kings of France and Spain, againſt the Venetians, #6. 
clares war againſt the duke of Ferrara, 416. Interdias the council of 
Piſa, 418. The Swiſs in his intereſt drive the French out of Milan, and 
reinſtate Maximilian Sforſa, 423. Dies, and is ſucceeded by Leo 
424. See Leo X. 
.. Pape, his joy at the return of England to ns bediene to the 
church of Rome, iv. 400. His commiſſion to — Pals with reſpect 
"-to 21. 7770 iy: $00, note.) | 
Cz/ar. [Seo Car. 
ier, origin of the appointment of, for judicial deciſions, i, 93. 
uri/prudence, revival of the Roman, and its advantages over thoſe modes 
Which preceded its revival, iii. 299. Why it did not become the munici- 
pal law of England, 300 
Jarors, antiently puniſhed by fine and impriſooment for finding a verdict 
. contrary do the direction ä V. 458. 7 
* 29. 


T/abella, daughter of Philip, king of Frande, contrafied to prince Edward of 


on the 
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XIINCDHELY, | 
Jury, u lift of the Purianical names of, er the time-of the como, 


vii. 230, note, 
ice of pears, the firſt indicutiog'of that office, ii. 310. en 
32 rk chief, that office when aboliſhed; ., 320. 319. . 
—— — Gading of bow fr auen te | 
yr of civil policy, iii. 299. 4 
Juter, where they ſettled i L Britain, i 1. 22, note: ft 
1 is made biſhop of London and high wegen, at 309. Reis | 
395. W rr ane ng 1 | 
20 1 
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FaNDRED, king of Merl, reigns his crown, and ends kis days in 
at Rome, ic 48. 


penance 
Fre- the Saxon, defeats the Britons 6ghting againſt his fallen Cerdic, 


Kent, " hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 28. 

Kent, ear E brother to Edward II. engages with queen Iſabella, in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt his brother, ih 455; Purſes "Be Edward to Brito, *g 358. 
Is inſnared by the arts of Mortimer, condeanied'ang normed, 377% 

Lans, maid of. See Bartos, Elizabeth, - 

Kat, a tanner, excites and heads an infurreQion in Norfolk, ian in- 
ICEM iv. 331. Is rn vent 6 civic and executed, 


Kildare, earl of, made deputy of had nite cans Richmond: iv. 
122. bs called over 40-anſiver for his conduct, and dies in priſon, i 
His ſony with five uncles, executed for joining the Iriſh rebels, . 
Kilkmny, council of, a ceſſation· agreed with, by the carl of Ormond, . 
546. Glamorgan's treaty with, vii. on 8 raue wk Or- 
9 
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„and engages to b me king, 1 t 
* battle of, . berween the carl of Montroſe, and the coremmen, — 


1e, dert takes virrehortmins) in che diſpute ark Chat I. 
vi. 462. Is impeached by the king, 407 1 o ain 

. of England, a ſummary view of his — feddal ptince, il 108. 
aturally favoured by the common people, 112. Heurd cavſes oſten 

ly i in their court, 123. All who act under the authority of him 

the time being,  indemnified from futore attainder by ftature; lil. 366. 
8 law, #6; Extent of his power ut the time of 

. . AIZ „ol 5d: 02 

kal 5. Grange, commander of the cattle of Edinburgh, declare ſor 
queen Mary, v. 202. Is reduced by nnen n INES 
countrymen, 203, 

Kirke, colonel, his ſavage cruelty after the battle of Sedym Saſynio9r 1 

Kirkpatric, the creſt and motto of that family, whence derived, ii; 4 it 

Knevet, Sir Thomas, engages the French aduviewt klinge, off Anim 
of Britanny, and the two admirals blown up i 4 /.. 

Arn formerly 1 only by ae cafgns on Gere! 
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Knight ren, 
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n the number of thoſe eſtabliſhed W —— il. 
2 0 1 | 


| w the number decreaſed, 16. „ ce 
Luigi of Gires, to aſſiſt in parliament, when, they firſt began to be ap. 
pointed, ii. 184. See CG m...... 
Kinolles, Sir Robert, invades France from Calais, but is defeated by Du 
* Gueſclin, ii. 482. | 2: . rr 7 
Knox, John, the Scots refarmer, remarks on big account of the murder of 
.. .cardipal Beaton, iv, 298, note. Arrives in Scotland from Geneva, v. 26, 
Inſpires the people with zeal againſt popery, ib. Riot thereupon, 10. 
Becomes chief director of the Congregation of the Lord, 30. Inſligates 
the people and preachers to inſult queen Mary on her arrival, for ber 
' adherence to the catholic- religion, 48. His inſolent ſpeeches to Mary, 
oa her kind overtures to him, 49. Defends the outrages committed in 
the 3 chapel, 53. Inſults lord Darnley on his marriage with 
* Mary, ge # 1 I a 12 d v2 en. one St 5.7 1 


o 


— 
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7. ABOUR, the- price of, attempted in vain: to be reduced by parlia- 
L ment, in the reign of Edward EE 496. And commodities, remarks 
on the comparative prices of, at the time of Henry VII. and now, iii, 
402. 5 of wt SA + © BF 14 » 
Laci, Roger de, — — his gallant defence of Chateau Gail- 
. lard for John againſt Philip of France, ii. 51. His generous treatment by 
Philip When the place was taken, gg. 
| ; a ſchoolmaſter, controverts the real preſence, iv. 190. Is accuſed, 
and 10 Henry VIII. 46. Henry enters into a formal diſputation 
nh him, 191. Is ſilenced and ſentenced as a heretic, 192. Is burnt 
wich great cruelty, 76. 3 DAT N Meier 
— 1 diſappointed of the lieutenancy of Ireland, by the intrigues of 
_ | Oliver Cromwel, vii: 165, Follows Charles II. out of Scotland into 
England, 195. Battle of Worceſter, 196. Cromwel appointed pro- 
1 teftor by bis means, 232. Oppoſes the motion for giving Cromwel the 
title of king, 270. Is deprived of bis commiſſions, and. retires with a 
_- penſion, 275. Eogages in the cabal of Wallingford-houſe, 295. Sop- 
preſſes an inſurtection of royaliſts, and takes Sir George Booth priſoner, 
goa. Forms an aſſociation among the officers againſt the parliament, 5. 
As caſhiered, 303. Expels the parliament, 56, .; Eſtabliſhes the committee 


+ „ 30 . Marches northward to meet Monk, 311. Is committed 
to the Tower, 314. Eſcapes, 326. Is re-taken by Ingoldſby, 76. 1: 
-- excepted from the act of indemnity on the reſtoration, 35 3. ls tried, 
38. Is reprieved and conſined in Guernſey, 384. 

Lambeth, a council ſummoned there, by Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

to enquire into the lawfulneſs of | Matilda's marrying Henry I. i. 318. 
Lancafter, Edmond earl of, ſent by Edward I. to accommodate differences 
with Philip king of France, ii. 261. Makes an unſucceſsful attack upon 

Guienne, 283, Dies, #6, 10 ee 
Thomas earl of, his character, opulence, and power, ii. 330. 

Heads a confederacy of barons againſt Piers Gavaſton, 331. Comes do 


parliament 
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Ffanee, "his prifoner, 6. 
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poeltzwegt wich an armed fetfnöe, and demands the baniſhment of Ga- 


— nſers, 344. Oppoſes the King with an army, 348. Is defeated by 
vir Andrew Hors, e rend +; His charadler; 349. : 


ed 
15 


France, at Avignon, Ii. 450, Is 
; 454. ls treateT duke of Lancaſter, 
i berween' Eduard aol! John ; of 


| 


ſent with an army into Norma 
467. Endeavours n 


Henry | 
Pet& king of Caftile, 478. is Army in France, Hagaſſed add deſtroyed, 
492, eadminiſtration of povetnment committed to him by his father, 


iſappointed ..in. hopes f obtaining 'Caſtile, 13. Returns 
7 75 15 12 E 5. e 


rabble, . 
home, . 
. 


ary duke of; his charaer," iii; 37. Cotries over on the em- 
Richard II. for Ireland, 38. Lacreaſe of his army, 39. 


. _ 


Ackdon 


 Seizes'Brifto], und executes ſome of Richard's miniſters without trial, 76. 
1} 


Obmins poſſeſſion of the King's perſon, and aſſembles a parliament ja his 
name, 45. Procures His Qepolition, 46, His challenge of the con, 
ib, Reflections on his Sr STE, 47 · Calls a parliament by 
His on authority, 48. See Harry W. l 


— James, his ſucceſsful captuces from the Spaniards, and expediuon 


. 
I and, See N Syſtem, 


to Brazil, v. 376. Comwands the fitſt fleet fitted out by the Eaſt-India 
company,” 477." | 8 | 


* : 4 * 


Landais, Peter, a corrupt itiſter of the doke of Britanny, bribed by Ed- 


ward IV. w perſuade his. maſter to deliver up Henry earl of Richmond, iii, 
286; Euters into a negoeistion with Richard III. to betray Richmond, 


292. Put to death by the nobles of Britanny, 333. i 
Langrecy, beſieged by the emperor Charles V. iv. 2 39. Charles forced to 


abandon it by the ſuccours of Frantis, 240. 


. 22 = Milanefe monk, made atchbiſhop of Canterbury, i, * His 


Langhorne, his trial fer the popi pot, vi, 111. 
H h 


1,6, Crowns William Rufus, 285. Dies, 288 


Vor. VIII. 


0 Langſide, 


IND EX. 
| Long/ide, battle of, between Mary queen of Scots, and Murray the regent 


r % | | 
"Langton, cardinal, appointed archbiſhop of Canterbury, by pope Inno- 
oh 2 III. in a od to Reginald and John de 82. J 60. Rejects 
_, King John's propoſal towards an accommodation, 68. Returns to Eng- 
land, and · receives the kiog's ſubmiſſions. JS: His character, 78, Sti- 
© "mulates the barons to an aſſertion of their liberties againſt the oppreſſions 
__. of John, 79. | Refuſes to publiſh the pope's bull of excommunication 
ageinſt the barons, 92. Is cited to Rome, and ſuſpended, 1d. 
Laon, battle of, between the royaliſts and parliamentarians, vi. 518. 
Taſtelles, accuſes queen Catharine Howard of incontinency to archbiſhop 
Cranmer, iv. 218, Confirms his charge to the lord privy ſeal, ib. 
Latimer, biſhop, reſigns, his biſbopric on the paſſing the Jaw of fix articles, 
©, and isimpriſoned, tv, 195. le again impriſoned on the acceſſion of queen 
Mary, 376. Is ſent under a . to Oxford, to debate on tranſubſtan- 
tation, 385, Is burnt for hereſy, with biſhop Ridley, 414. 
Lau. biſhop of London, his character, vi. 284. Iatroduces new ceremonies 
into the church, 288. Is offered a-cardinal's hat, 286. Becomes odiqus 
to the pugitans, 287. His behaviour in the conſecration of St. Catha- 
' rine's church, ib. [Introduces pictures into churches, 290, Exalts the 
regal authority, 291. Is made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 300. His 
ungrateful proſecution of Williams biſhop of Lincoln, 3 10. Is attacked 
by the populace in Lambeth palace, which he is obliged to ſortify, 355. 
Is impeached by the . houſe of commons, 369, Is committed to cuſtody, 
370. Is tried, vii. 38, And executed, 39, Retroſpe&t of his conduct 


6 


and character, 40. 515. _ IN" ST 6-4 
Lauderdale, duke of, diſſuades Charles II. from rigorous meaſures toward 
Scotland, vii. 364. Perſuades the king to admit preſbytery there, 366. 
Obſtrucis the union of the two kingdoms, intended by the king, 457. 
Js one of the cabal miniſtry, 458. Hig Character, 459, His being em- 
ployed, voted a grievance by the houſe of commons, 522, Is ſent down 
as commithoner to the Scots parliament, viii. 50. Becomes chief miniſter 
for Scotland, 51, His violent and arbitrary adminiſtration, $2. His 
private conduct, $4- Brings down Highland clans to ravage the country 
gat free quarter, 58. His death, 204. 1 | 
Laurentius, ſucceſſor to Auguſtine, how he brought back Eadbald to the 
chriu ian religion, i. 38. r | 
Lamtrec, marſhal, the French general in Italy, defeated by the Imperialiſts 
at Bicocca, iv. 42. Raiſes the fiege of Bayonne, attacked by the em- 
p*ror Charles V. 52. _ * 
. Law, the firſt written code of, in England, i. 37. el 
' ——, the ſludy of, anciently confived to the clergy, ii. 123. 
—, Civil, the early reception and ſtudy of, in our univerſities, iii. 299. 
Motives for its reception, ib. Why it did not obtain to be the municipal 
law of England, 300. oy 
——, the common, firſt riſe of, i, 95. 
—, criminal, among the Anglo-Saxons, a view of, i. 215. 
——, feudal, the original of, traced, ii. 101, Its introduction to England, 
108, The feudal government in England delineated, i6. | 


5 by +» 
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vs and proclamations, difference of, explained, vi. 2. 

22 catholic formed in France by the duke of Gui againſt the Hugo. 
nots, v. 212. Is revived, 268. Is headed by the duke of Mayenne on 
© the death of Guiſe, 357. Declines on the converſion of Henry IV. 374. 
and covenant, ſolemn, is framed at Edinburgh, at the perſuaſion 
Gf Sir Henry Vane, vi. 540. Is received by the Engliſh parliament, 541. 
Is renounced by the Scots parliament, vii, 368. Is burnt in England by 
the havgman, 371. * . 5 | TE 
Liarning, the decline of, from the Auguſtan age, to the ages of monkiſh 

2 traced, iii. 298, When the loweſt point of 3 may be 
dated, . Gradual recovery of, ib. Circumſtances which tended to 
© the revival and advancement of, in the fifteenth century, iii, 406; The 


_ Rate of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 491, Remarks on the tate of, 


© In Greece, vi. 189. Account of the revival of, in Europe, 199, Ia 
__ Rogland, 191. Pl | 
Tegates a latere, their power and office deſcribed, i, 478, more.. 


Legantine court, erected by cardinal Wolſey, iv. 16. Iis oppreſſions check « 


ed, 17. wr. | 
eng of birth, diſputes between the civil and etclefiaſtical courts con- 
_ _cerning, in the reign of Henry III. it. 222. Memorable reply of the 
_, barons to the prelates on this occaſion, 223. | 
Liicefter, is formed by Charles I. and taken, vii. 56, 1s retaken by Fair- 
© fax aſter the battle of Naſeby, 59. n 
, Carl of, his inſolent behaviour fruſtrates the conference between 
g 5 0 of Spd, and Lewis the VII. of France, i. 441. Invades 
cn 443. Taken priſoner by Richard de Lucy, guardian of the 
ingdom, 6. n hows ©, 
— Robert earl of, takes the command of Rouen on bis return from 
dhe cruſade, and repulſes the attack of Philip of France bn that ty, ii. 
. * 5 2h 2 
1 „Simon de Montford, earl of, his hiſtory, ii, 186. Marries the 
© "Aﬀer of Henry III. widow of William earl of Pembroke, 13. His di- 
putes with the king, 181. Joins with the barons” againſt him, 16. 
| Reals into a conſederacy with them, 182. Is placed at the head of the 
council of twenty-four, choſen by the parliament at Oxford, to regulate 
the government, 184. Their regulations, 16. He procures the Bauiſh- 
ment of the King's half-brothers, 185, Proteſts "againſt Henry celfion 
of Normandy to Lewis IX. 191. Henry refers the differences between 
them to Margaret queen of France, 195. Confederates with other ba- 
rons againſt Henry, 196. He leagues with Lewellyn prince of Wales, 
Who invades the borders, 197: Impriſons the biſhops who publiſhed the 
| popes abſolution, 15. Levies war on the king, 16. Takes priuce Ed- 
 _ ward priſoner, 199. Reſtores him on treaty with the king, 205, His 
fon ſent to the aſſembly of the ſtates of France at Amiens, on the appeal 
made to Lewis, 201. Rejects the arbitration of Lewis, and renews ths 
war, i5, His meſſage to the king how anſwered, 204. Defeats Henry 
at Lewes, and takes him priſoner, 205. Propoſes another appeal to ar- 
bitration, 206. His imperious' behaviour on this victory, 207, Rui. 


mme trade of the nation, and encourage? piracy, 208, Is menaced with 


Hh 2 exccmmunicaticn, 


excommunication, which he braves and defeats, 210. Calls a parliament, 
forms a dc e commons, and appoints members to be ſent by che 
botoughs, 13. Reflections on this memorable event, 211. Employs this 
patliament to cruſh his rivals, 212. His treatment of prince dy 
Thom he defained in cultgdy, 15. Edward r from him, 214. 
- "His tk Simon deſented by prince Edward, ib. Himſelf defeated and 
Filled at 'Eveſhani by Edward, 215. Review of his character and 
conduct, #, His wife and children baniſhed, 218, His ſons aſſaſſinate 
© their couſin Henry d'Almaine at Viterbo, 4b, ' 2 N 
Teicefler, Thomas earl of, a curious view of bis annual expetices, ii. 370. 
— „lord Robert Dudley created earl of, and propoſed as a baſband by 
= queen Flizabeth'to Mary queen of Scots, v. 82. His charder, 83, 1s 
-  ſuſpe&ed of tiurdeting his wife, to make way for his expeFtations of 
„ obtaididg Elizabeth, 55, Declines the propoſal of Mary, 3b. . Is 


appointed one of the commiſſioners to inquire into the conduct of Mary, 
139. Writes a letter to Mary, recommending the duke of Notfolk to | 
© "Her for a huſband, 159. Diſcovers Norfolk's deſigns to Elizabeth, 160, "H 


Reports that Simier, the duke of Anjou's agent, acquired an aſcenUa 
-” over Elizabeth by iocatitations, 105 | 5 Triage diſcovere * 
queen by Stier, 440. Attempts the lite of Simier, 15. Forms an 

aſſociation courtiers for the protection of the queen againſt all violence 
or conſpifac), '255, Cottimands the forces ſent over to, the United 

. Provinces, 273.. This tranſactions there, 275» Returns to England, 
. © 255, Adele the poiloting of queen Mary, 290. Recyrns to Holland 
Where his conddet is complained of, 328. 1s recalled by the queen, 
329. Commakds a body of forces at Tilbury, to oppoſe the Spaniſh 

i Ne, 335. Dies, 360. Laſtance of his incent manner of 


living, 487. | 12 
Letghton,. is foverety ſetitenced in the ſtar- chamber, for libelling the king 


and queen, vi. 295. Recovers his liberty, and obtains d „ 378. 
, The of between Guſtavus king of Sweden, and the — — {4 
net „ Vi. 281. "ee h be 
"Leith, is fortified. by che regent of Scotland, v. 31. Is reduced by the . 
- "Engliſh, 36. is Fortiked with great zeal by the covenanters,. Beg ** 
"Lenox, Matihew Stuart earl of, is ſent by Francis, wich a promiſe of ſuc- 
Cours to cardinal Beaton and the queen dowager of Scotland, iv. 235. 
Enztertains hopes of marrying the queen dowager, 240. Patroniſes the 
Proteſtant intereft in Scotland, 241, . Applies to England; for affiſtance, 
© 26, Is forced by Arran to fly e and mart ies enry's niece, 
© 245+ Is invited" to Scotland with has fon lord Datnley, v. $6, Implores — 
jultjce for the murder of his ſon, 103, Is cited to — 56 od his charge - 
on Bothwell, 26. Pfotelt; againſt the precipitate trial of Bethwell, who 
is acquitted, 109. Claims the regency, as grandfather to the young king 
James VI. 124. Appears before the commiffioners at Hampton-court, 
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to implore vengeance for the murder of his ſon, 140. Je choſen lieu 1 
© tenant or goverdor of Scotland, on the death of Murray, 168. 1s made 

kegent by Elizabeth's allowance, 169. Delivers up the carl of Northum- . 
berland to Elizabe 


tb, 200, Is ſeized, and put to by queen Mary's 
GSH SS 4 | , 


party, 202. ” 


; INDE . | 

Laas, eount d'Aubigney created earl of, v. 232. Cauſes the earl! of 
Morton to be tried and executed, ib. The king taken out of his hands 

an aſſociation of nobility, 24 8. Retires to France, where. * Hes, 

249. The kindneſs of James to his famiy, ib. : A 

Lent, the faſt of, eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. 57 Kent, i 30. 

Lets is choſen ſpeaker of the long parliament, vi, 36g, His. anſwer to 

the king's perſonal enquiry after the five menibers, 470. Goes to 
Hounſlow- heath, with the of the houſe of lorde, to defire pro- 
tection from the army, vii. 101. Is reinſtated, 403, Is choſen ſpeaker 
in parliament under the protectorate, 240. Reſames his place as 
ſpeaker, at the reſtoration of the long parliament, 298. Is prevented 

from going to parliament by Lambert, who puts an end to it, 303. 
Continues ſpeaker at its ſecond reſtoration, 313. 

L' Hoſpital, chancellor of France, his pleas to elude the teſlitution of Calais 
to queen Elizabeth, v. 147. 

Leo X. pope, his character, iii. 424. Sende a veſſel with wine and ham: 
to Henry VIII. and his court, 425. Excommunicates Lewis XII. of 
France, and all who adhere to the council of Piſa, 426. Takes off the 
excommunication from Lewis, 441. His motives to the ſale of indol- 
* 2 Remarks on his conduct on this occaſion, #5, The pro- 

from the ſale of, how applied by him, 34. Beſtows the title of 
Defender of the Faith on Henry VIII. 36. Dies, 39. 

* duke of Mercia, his conteſt with Harold, bon of earl Gndwia, 1. 
' 

1 the robber, kills king Edmund at a feaſt, i. 108. 

Leonard's 8 in Yorkſhire, tumult occaſianed by an ancient privilege 
enjoyed by, iii. 232. 

Leopold, archduke of Auſtria, arreſts Richard 1. of Englaod, i in his refura 
from Paleſtine, ii. 97 

Leley, Norman, fon of the earl of Rothes, diftnguiſhes bimſelf at the hat- 
tle of Ancram, iv. 249. 

———, biſhop of Roſs is appointed by Mary queen of Scots one of her 
commiſſioners in the cauſe between ker and Murray the regent, v. 134. 
Refuſes to reply to Murray's allegations at Hampton-cour:, 140. He 
and his aſſociates break up the canference, 143, Elizabeth's reply to 
them, 144. Complains to the Engliſh council of their infincerity toward 
Mary, 172. Engages in the duke of Norfolk's OTE 196, ls 
impriſoned, 199. 

eatl of Leven, See Lowes, f 

—. David, defeats the earl of Montroſe at Philip-haugh in the foreſt, 
vii, 64. Commands the Scots army againſt Oliver Cramwel, 188. 
Follows Cromwel in his retreat to Dunbar, 189. Is ordered to auc 
Cromwel, and is defeated, 190. 

Levellers, their plan for government after the head of Charles 1. vii. 
155. 

Lond Leſley earl of, marches with a Scots army to the aſſiſtauce of the 

Engliſh parliament againſt Charles I, vi. 542. Joins Sir Thomas Fair- 

fax, vii. 8, Afﬀiſts in the defeat of prince Rupert at Marſton-moor, 10. 

Marches northward, and IE by ſtorm, * Reduces * 

3 _ 


* 


Io. 


le, Gr, The king puts himſelf into the hands of the army when beſote 
Newark, 73. Surtenders the king to the parliamentary commiſſioners, 
8 | | | 


80. | 
Leviſen, Sir Richard, commands a fleet in an expedition to the coaſts of 
Spain, v. 443. Attacks the Harbour of Cerimbra, and takes a rich car, 

- rack there, 444- | | | 7 

Lewellyn, prince of Wales, applies to Henry III. for protection againſt his 
rebeilious ſon Griffin, ii. 196. Renews bis hoſtilities on the death of 

Griffin, jb. Is ſacceeded by Grifhn's ſon Lewellyn, 7b. 

w———, ſon to Griffin, ſucceeds his grandfather in the principality of 
Wales, ii. 197. Renews the homage to Henry, id. Confederates with 

| Leiceſter, and invades England, 197, ls pardoned, but cabals with the 
barons again, 239. Js ſummoned by Edward I. to renew his homage, 

13. Is ſubdued by Edward on his non-compliance, 241. Is defeated 
and killed by Mortimer on occaſion of new diſputes, 242, His brother 

David tried as a traitor, and executed, 76. { 

Lecuer battle of, between Henry III. and his barons, headed by the 

earl of Leiceſter, ii. 204, The treaty called the Miſ of, 206, 

Lewis the groſs, king of France, diſturbs Normandy, i. 336. Endeavour: 

to reſtore William fon of duke Robert, 76, Deſeaced by Henry 1, 
337. Was the firſt eſtabliſher of corporations, and with what view, ii. 
118. 00? 

— VII. king of France, betrothes his fiſter Conſtantia to Euſtace, 
eldeſt ſon of Stephen king of England, i. 354. Divorces Eleanor heireſs 
of Guienne, 367. Affiances his daughter Margaret to Henry, eldeſt fon 
of Henry II. of England, 378. Anecdotes of 2 conference between him 
and Henry II. in relation to Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 410, 
Diſguſted at his daughter Margaret not being crowned with prince 
Henry, 413- Exhorts the / pope to excommunicate king Henry, 420. 

ncourages the revole of prince Henry againſt his father, 438. Befieges 
ernouil, in conjunction with prince Henry, 440. is fraudulent 
behaviour to king Henry here, i5, Has a conference with Henry, 441, 
Diſappointed in another tre. cherous ſcheme againſt Rouen, 447. De- 
ceives Henry again, 1b. Peace concluded between him and Henry, ib. 
Becomes ſuperſtitious, and makes a pilgrimage to Becket's ſhrine, 453. 

, ——, elceſt fon of Philip of France, married to Blanche of Caſtile, 
niece of John king of England, ii. 42. The barons of England offer him 
the kingdom, 94. Arrives in England with an army, 95, Loſes his 
influence among the Engliſh barons by his imprudence, 66. The harons 

who adhere to him excommunicated by the 's legate, 149. They 
deſert him, 6. The city of Lincoln fs om him by the earl of 
Pembroke, 150, The French fleet coming to his aſſiſtance, defeated by 
the Engliſh, ib. Concludes a peace with Pembroke, and goes back to 
France, 151. Succeeds his father Philip in the kingdom of France, 


157. | 
Wot VIII. invades Poictou, and takes Rochelle, -ji. 157. 
X. of France his character, ii. 189. His conduct towards the 
Englifh, „ — Obtains a ceſſion of Normandy from Henry III. ib. 
er en the: difforyucee eee him e eee $0 hie- queen 
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Margaret, 195. Another reference made to his arbitration, 200. De- 
 cides in favour of Henry, 201. Engages prince Edward in a cruface, 
219. Dies at Tonis in Africa, 220. Hi character, is. 
Lewis XI. king of France, his character, and ambitious views, iii. 231. 
Protects the earl of Warwic, 237. Leagues with him and queen Mar- 
garet, 238, Aſſiſts Warwic with a fleet, 240. Boys peace of Edward IV. 
at a tribute during his life, 251, Interview between them, 255. Far- 
ther tranſactions between them, 256. Ranſoms queen Margaret, 258. 
Reflections on his conduct toward the duke of Burgundy and his daugh- 
ter, i6, Concludes a e with Maximilian king of the Romans, and 
marries the dauphin to bis dan hier Margaret. 334. 
— XII. of France, ſubdues the duchy of Milan, iii. 384. Engages 
Ferdinand of Spain to aſſiſt him in ſeizing Naples, 414. Outwitted by 
him, 16. Joins in a league againſt the Venetians, 415. His nephew 
Gaſton de Foix defeats the Spaniſh and papal armies, but is killed, 423. 
Loſes his conqueſts in Italy, i6. Excommunicated by pope Leo X. 427. 
Sends relief to Teroüane, befieged by Henry VIII. 434. Concludes a 
treaty with Ferdinand, and offers his 4. ter for one of his grandſons, 
441. Empowers the duke de Longneville priſonet in England, to con- 
clude a treaty with Henry, 443. Stipolates to pay the arrears of the 
= due to England, 16. Marries Heory's ſiſter, and dies quickly 
a 4 0 . 
— X * ſucceeds to the crown of France, an infant, vii. 247. 
Meets Philip of Spain at the Pyrenees, and eſpouſes his daughter, 30g. 
Joins the Dutch in the war with England, 409. His perfon and charac- 
ter deſcribed, 429. Forms pretenſions to dutchy of Brabant, in 
right of his queen, 430. His rapid conqueſts in the Low Countries, 
431. His haughty behaviour to the courts of Europe, #6, The triple 
iance formed againft him, 436. His art in bringing Charles II. over 
to the French intereſt, 464, His ſadden irruption into Lorrain, 466. 
Declares war againſt Holland, 479. Marches a la-ge army to the Dutch 
frontiers, 480. His rapid ſucceſſes in the Low Countries, 487. Enters 
Utrecht, 488; His demands from the Dutch deputies ſent to implore 
peace, 491. Is oppoſed at laſt by the prince of Orange, 4:9, Enters 
into treaty with Charles II. to reſtore popery in England, viii. 4. vote. 
Operations of the prince of Conde and marſhal Turenne, 9. Serves as 
2 volunteer under the prince of Conde, 17. Takes Conde by ſtorm, 21. 
His reception of the earl of Feverſham ſent with the terms of peace to 
him, 36. Takes Ghent and Ypres, 40. Treaty at Nimeguen con- 
cluded, 45. His proſperous fituation by this tre=ty, 47. His haughty 
and arbitrary treatment of the European powers, 205. Revokes the 
edi& of Nantz, 242, A league formed againſt him by the priace'of 
Orange, 278. Informs James of the prince of Orange's ſchemes, 287. 
Receives James kindly on his abdication, 305. His great regard for li- 
terature, 333. 
——, Dr. a Welſh phyſician employed to negociate a marriage be ween the 
princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. and [lenr” carl of Richmond, 
iii. 288. 2 | N f ' 
Leyden is beſieged by the Spaniards, v. 217. | | 
"7 H h 4 Liberty, 
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Liberty, civil, the revival of arts favourable to, iii. 302. Inſtance ſhewin 
. 2 been ſenſible of this, 15, note, A regular plan fo 4 
by the Was ga og the commencement of the reign of Charles L for the 
eſtabliſhment of, vi. 204. | * 5 X 
Lilington, Maitland of, is ſent by the. proteſtant aſſociation in Scotland, 
alle the Congregation of the Lord, to requelt aſſiſtance of 2 Eliza- 
dei. v. 32. Is again ſent to thank her, and requeſt farther aid, 39. 
Is made ſecretary. of ſtate by queen Mary, 47. ſent to- London with 
Mary's compliments to Elizabeth, and to requite a declaration. of her 
| ,Tuccefſion to the Engliſh crown, 57... Enters into a confederacy of Scots 
| nobles, to protect prince James, and puniſh the murderers of his father, 
- 118. | Aſſiſts at the conferences concerning WT, before is Engliſh and 
Scots commiſfoners, 135. Encourages the duke of No in the 
_ hopes of eſpouſing Mary, 138. Takes park with Kirkaldy of Grange in 
favour of Mary, and is ſuppoſed to have killed himſelf, on the ſuppreſſion 

of the party. by Elizabeth, 203. . | 

Lilburne, his cruel proſecution in the Rar-chamber, and reſolution in ſuffer. 
ing, vi. 312. — bis liberty, and obtains damages, 378. Is 
_ * impriſoned by the parliament for his ſeditious writings, vii. 167. Is 
- acquitted on trial by the new ſtatute of treaſons, 202. Is again tried and 

_ acquitted, during the protectorate, 238 N 5 
Lilla, kn officer o king Edwin's army, bis extraordinary fidelity to him, 


of OI EL LO ie | 
Li hlallire, on what occaſion this ſong was made, viii, 300. 
Limeric, is beſieged and taken by Ireion, vii. 206. | ts 
Lincels, the city of, taken from Lewis by the earl of Pembroke, ii. 150. 
ls taken for the long parliament by the earl of Mancheſter, vii. 10. 
. John, earl of, his family and character, iii. 327, Retires to the 
court of the ducheſs of Burgundy, 328, Commands Simnel's army, 
_ and is killed at the battle of Stoke, 330. r 
Lincoln/hire.. inſutrectiop headed there by Sir Robert Welles, in the reign of 
Edward 10. iv.. 235. The inſurgents defeated by the king, 236. 
Linde/ey, earl of, is ſent to the Kal of Rochelle, but is unable to paſs the 
mole, vi. 266. Signs a proteſlation againſt the liturgy, 329. Com- 
mands under the king at the battle of Edge-hill, 506. I's mortally 
wounded, and taken priſonet, 3 ũ9. ye 
Liſle, Dudley lord, commands the fleet of Henry VIII, in an invaſion of 
Scotland, iv. 244, | N . 
—, lady, the cruel proſecution of, viii. 234. * T 
Literature, the ſtate of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 119. 
Liturgy, one framed by a committee of biſhops and divines, iv. 320. In 
what reſpecis it differed from the old maſs book, 321. Is reviſed, 348. 
Is authoriſed by parliament, 354. Is ſuppteſſed by the reſtoration of the 
. maſs by queen Mary, 386. Is reſtored by queen Elizabeth, v. 13. 1s 
aboliſhed by the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, vii. 32. Is again 
„admitted at the reſtoration, 362. * Lf | 
_ Loans, arbitrarily exated by queen Elizabeth from her ſabjeQs, v. 450. 
A general one required by Charles I. vi. 222, Perſons confined for 
refuſal, 227. Other oppreſſions exerciſed againſt them, 230, 


Lochlevin 
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Lechlevin calle, Mary queen of Scots confined chere, v. 439+ She makes 
her eſcape from thence, WH .f. | AN OOLMHW 
7, is made governor of Dunkirk by Oliver Crommel, vii. 299. 
His feruples when applied to by Monk, to join in tellcring the king, 
n * | 
[ollard, the followers of Wickliffe the reformer, their tenets, iii. $7. 


| Favoured by the duke of Lancaſter, $3. One burnt. for. hereſy, 65, 
Another, 81. Proſecution of lord Cobham as their head, 89. Hi 
tranſactions and execotion; 90. The points of reformation aimed at by 
them, 91. The doctrines of Martin Luther embraced by them, iv. 36. 
See Here/y, and Reformation, of een 5 
London, a flouriſhing Roman colony there, deſtroyed, and the inhabitants 
maſſacred by hs Beltons, i. 8. Burnt by the Danes, 73, Rebuilt by 
Alfred, 8;. Submits to William duke of Normandy, 234. The liber- 
ties of, cobſirmed, but the inhabitants difarmed by him, 238. A ſynod 
ſummoned there, 267. Another, 343. Charter granted to, by ths 
Henry I. 347.. The citizens ſummoned to a council to retognize the 
pretenſions of the empreſs Matilda, 363. Computation of the number 
cis inhabi:2145 at this time, 364. Revolts againſt Matilda, 365, 
aſſacre of e there at the coronation of Richard I. ii. 4. Its firſt 
charter of inc; 20r5tion, when granted, 99. Tumylts.excited there in 
favour of tk * by Fitz Richard the mayor, /1198—202, The 
citizens riſe in {445 of queen Iſabella, and murder the biſhop of Exeter 
355. They put Baldoe the chancellor in Newgate, and kill him by bad | 
; — * 356. Great deſtruction there by the plague, 468. John king of 
France brought priſoner to, 460. Its charter ſeized by Richard II. 
inn. 26. The chapter lands of chat fee, ſeized by Henry VIII. ir. 222. 
An inſurrettion of apprentices and others there, to oppoſe the encou- 
| paging foreign artificers, 274». Queen Mary's title acknowledged by the 
magiſtrates of, in oppoſition to lady Jane Gray, 372, Twenty thouſand 
die there of the plague brought from Havre de Grace, v. 80. The 
royal exchange built by Sir Thomas Greſham, 483. The number of 
eigners in, at this time, il. Great plague there in James's reign, vi. 
34. The number of its inhabitants at this time, 13. Is the center of 
i the commerce of the kingdom, 23> The continued concourſe of the 
. gentry there, diſcouraged by James I, 169, He renews tbe edits againſ 
jacreaſing buildings in, FA Brick-buildings in, by whom introduced, 
79. Another plague iv, 206. Refuſes a loan to the king, 834. 
hip- money levied on it by Charles, i5, Refuſes another loan to the 
king, 356. Petitions for a parliament, 359, The treaty with the Scots 
Sy — adjourned to, 361. Petitions / a total alteration of chugch 
government, 384. The king comes to the common=council, 470, 
The city petition parliament, as alſo the porters ang apprentices, 475. 
Takes part with the par'iameat againſt the king, 495+ Its trained bands 
jdin the (earl. of Eflex, 509, Sends four regiments of militia to Eſſex, 
531. Its militia ordered out by the parlament to defend it agaiaſt the 
army, vii, 95. Petitions the parliament againſt the change of its militia ; - 
which the populace oblige it to grant, 101, The common-council 
Icſuſe an gſſeſſment to the Joug parkament on its geſtoratibu, and ti 
> Ms | or 
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- for 2 free parliament, 318. Lende money to Charles II. for the Dutch 
war, 400, Great Ln of, 408. Is burnt, 415. Good effects of 


ile, duke of, defeated and taken prifoner by Henry VIII. at the 
Battle of Spars, tit. 435. Negociates a peace between Henry and Lewis, 
1 
el e. | | 
rg Roderigo, pbyfician to queen Elizabeth, is executed for receiving 
ribe from the Spaniſh miniſtry to poiſon her, v. 373. 
Lords, houſe of, their proceedings in ſettling the plan of government 
during the minority of Richard II. iii. 3. Their proceedings againſt the 
king's miniftry at the inſtigation of the duke of Glouceſter, 20. The 
- irregularity of their judicial proceedings, 23. The duke of Glouceſter's 
- accuſation againſt the duke of Norfolk, 34. Duel between them pre- 
vented by the king, 36. Tumults among, at the acceffion of Henry IV. 
62. Debate on the pretenſions of Richard duke of York, 206, Ac- 
knowledge his right of ſucceſſion and preſent adminiſtration, 20). 
- Condemn the duke of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. 262. Their 
againſt cardinal Wolſey, iv. 94. Frame the bill of fix articles, 
for aboliſhing diverſity of opinions in religion, 194. Henry com- 
plains to them of the diverſity of religions, 205. Their flattery to 
Cromwel earl of Eflex, is, Condemn Cromwel without trial, 208. 
Petition the king to lay his marriage with Anne of Cleves before the con- 
vocation, 209. The lord Mounyoy proteſts againſt the bill eſtabliſhin 
a council to Judge offences againſt the king's proclamations, 238. P 
a bill of attai agaioſt the duke of Norfolk, 263. Lord Seymour 
attainted, 319. Paſs a ſevere law againſt treaſon, which is altered by 
- the commons, 35 5. Frame a poor-bill, which is rejected by the com- 
" mons, 356. Are impatient to have the ſucceſſion of the crown ſettled, 
v. 101. Check the commons, by the queen's order, from debating on 
matters of religious reformation, 178. Are refuſed a conference deſired 
with the commons, 228. The commons diſpute with them concerning 
unctilios, 386. Send a bill to the commons for entailing the crown 
lands on the king and his ſucceſſors, which is refuſed, vi. 26. The 
number of lords in the houſe, in the reign of James I. 155, Impeach- 
- ment of the earl of Briſtol, and duke of Buckingham, 215. Procure the 
earl of Arundel's liberty, 219, Remarks on their conduct during the 
diſputes between the king and the commons, 250. Paſs the petition of 
| right, 253. Are diſſolved, 276. Their interpoſition with the com- 
mons in the long parliament requeſted by the king, 348, ha” 
of, 
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of, joined to one of the loer houſe, appointed to fit during the recefs'of 
parliament, 423. A committee of, with one of the commons, ap- 
inted to attend the kiog to Scotland, #6, The commons declare an 
intention of ſetting their authority afide, without they concur with them, 
462. The biſhops votes in, taken away, 477. The majority of the 
; peers retire to the king at York, 490. For thoſe tranſactions wherein the 
remainder concur with the commons, ſee parliament. Are obliged to 
| paſs the ſelf-denying ordinance, vii. 27. Chuſe Lord Hunſdon ſpeaker, 
on Mancheſter's going to the army, 102. Reject the vote of the com. 
mons for bringing the king to a trial, 134. The houſe of, voted uſe- 
; leſs, dangerous, and to be aboliſhed, 151. A houſe cf, ſammoned by 
the protector, which the ancient peers refuſe to attend, 277, Their 
juriſdiction refoſed to be acknowledged by the commons, 16. The. 
peers reſume their ſeats in the parliament, following the final diſſolution 
of the long one, 328. Charles II. proclaimed, ib. The biſhops 
reſtqred to their ſeats, 372. Refuſe to commit Clarendon to cuſtody on 
the impeachment of the commons, 426. Vote Clarendon's letter to 
them, a libel, 427. Their diſputes with the commons on Skinner's 
caſe, 454. Differences with the commons on.their altering a money- 
bill, 80. Endeavour to introduce a new teſt- act, enforcing” paſlive 
obedience, viii. 12. Great diſputes between, and the commons, 
; the caſe of Fag and Shirley, 14. Are prevailed on by the duke of Vork 
to admit an exception in his favour in the new teſt- act, $4. Refuſe to 
commit Danby on his impeachment by the commons, 88. Paſs the bill 
of attainder againſt Danby, 98. Reſume the buſineſs of the popiſh plot, 
99. The right of the biſhops to vote in Danby's caſe denied by the 
commons, 110. Reje& the excluſion bill, 39. Free the popiſh lords 
 impeached by the commons, 226. Take the ſpeech of James II. into 
conſideration, at the motion of Compton biſhop of don, 241. 
Aſſume the adminiſtration of government on the king's flight, 302, 
Defire the prince of Orange to aſſume the government, and ſummon # 
convention, 308. Their debates on the queſtion of 'a new king or a 
regency, 313. Their conference with the commons, 314. Fe. 
Lords of articles in the Scots parliament, an account of their inſtitution, vi. 
426, Are Aboliſhed, ib. . | 
Lorn, lord, ſon of the earl of Argyle, obtains the gift of his father's for- 
ſeiture, vii, 368. I, condemned on the ſtatute of leaſing making, 438. 
Is pardoned by the king, ib. Retroſpect of his life, viii, 167. ls 
created earl of Argyle, ib. See Argyle. | | 
Lorraine, cardinal of; ſee Guiſe. Adviſes his neice, Mary queen of Scots, 
to rigour againſt the proteſtant leaders who had taken armies againſt her, 
v. 93. Concerts a maſſacre of the French Hugonots, 16. See Huge- 
voti. Founds a ſeminary at Rheims for the education of Engliſh catho- 
lics, 237. BE 
3. brother of Egbert, king of Kent, diſpoſſeſſes his nephew 
Edric, i. 39. Defeated'and killed by bim, id. | 
Loudon, lord, is committed to the Tower for ſigning a letter ſeat by the 
Scots malcontents to the king of France, vi. 345. Is made an earl, 428. 
Is ſent with other commiſſioners by the Scots to Oxford, to — 
tween 
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between the king and parliament, 538, Returns diſſatiaßed, 539, 
Does public — — royaliſts, vii. 127. ; $39 
Laden- bill, the covenanters. repulſe an attack on a conventicle there, yiii, 


115. n 
bd ee heads an inſurrection in the north, againſt Henry VII. iii, 
321. Flies t Flanders, 322, Jains Lambert Simnel, 328. Suppoſed 
to be killedaat the battle of Stoke, 330. 
„„ re ee and Richard I, 
» 4 | M. ” o£& +D a < if 
Luise of Savoy. — of Francis I. of France, her character, iv. 50, 
Makes overtures of marriage to Charles duke of Bourbon, which he 
t. ives Bourbon of his poſſeſſions by a law-ſuit, 56, 
cludes: an alliance with England, on the captivity of Francis, 59, 
—x/ "oa RE: of her covertly by Wolſey, on the treaty with 


3 ; 

, ſtate of, at the time of Henry VII. iii. 334. See Nether. 
lands, and [United Provinces. - ; 
«cy, Richard de, left guardian of the kingdom by Heory IT. during his 
abſence in France, i. 442. Repulſes the irraptions of the Scots, 1b. 
Suppreſſes an invaſion of Flemings under the earl of Leiceſter, and takes 


him priſoner, 443. | | 
ow, li t obtains command of the army in Ireland, on 
— of Ireton, vii. 206, Engages in the cabal of Wallingford, 
295. | 
Ludovico, de of Milan, invites the French to an invaſion of Naples, 
iii, 368. Joias the emperor and other princes in à league againſt 
France, ib. Milan ſubdued by the French, 384. oy 
Tupicaire, a Brabangon, commands at. Falaiſe for John ng England 
75 3, Sattender the place to Philip, and enliſts him again 
Ns 54. $y., | 
L»/ignan, Guy de, how he became King of Jeruſalem, ii, 14. Loſes his 
kingdom, and applies to Richard I. of England at Cyprus, to eſtabliſh 
his title in oppoſition to Conrade, marquis of Monlſerrat, ib. Made 
kiog of Cyprus by Richard, on quitting his pretenſions to the Jeruſalem, 


1 | | 

Lather, Martin, his character, and the motives of ſing the ſale of 
indulgencies, iv. 25, ls patronized by the elector of Saxony, ib. The 
progreſs. of his opinions in Germany, ib. His doQrines embraced by 
the Lollards in England, 36. Is wrote againſt by Henry VIII. ib. 
His ſharp reply to Henry's book, 6. The quick progreſs of his doc - 
tines. owing to the art of printing, 37. Terms the pope anti · cbriſt, 
38. Several of his diſciples take ſhelter in England, 447. n 

Luxembourg, mareſchal, deſeats the prince of Orange at St, Omers, viii. 

27. Is attacked at St. Dennis by the prince of Orange, the day after 
the peace of Nimeguen, 46. | 

Luxury, laws againſt, in the reign of Edward III. ii, 498. | 

Lyons, a general council called there by pope Innocent IV. to excommuni- 
cate the emperor Frederic II. ii. 170. Complaints tranſmitted to it by 
Henry III. and his nobility, 16. Council of, removed thither = 

ua, 
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Pin, i. 477. Interdicted by the pope, 418, Renounced by Lewis 
XI of France, 42. 
.M 
Mac? ETH, a Scots ad murders mk king of Scotland, 
and uſurps the crown, i; 168, I defeated and killed by Siward duke 
of Northumberland, 1b. 
Maccail, a Scots covenanter, expires under torture in * vn. 245. | 
Macgill, Sir James, is by the Scots parliament appointed a commilſiocer to 
treat with Elizabeth concerning Mary, v. 171, I PO by Ellxa- 
deth without N on any thing, 172. 
'Mackrel, Dr. prior of Barlings, heads = joſarreAion zgatft Hetry VIII. 
138 agg by 9 V. nd hy pet 5 
treaty © tween the emperor es mo 
Francis I. J France, | iv. 66. 
Mazgbota, in the ancient German law, what, i. 216. 
Magdalene, ſiſter to pope Leo X. L of deter fa 7 
5 'afligned to her, iv, 34. Farms che ale ont to Arcemboldi, 2 G 
ib. See Arcemboldi, 5 
college, Oxford, its conteſt with James TI. viii. 1 «The 
| preſident and fellows expelled, 265. Gifford, doctor to the Sorbonne, 
| 2 by mandate, 273. * 
a. Charta. See Charter of Libertzes, | 2 | 
met, the prophet of the eaſt, a general review of the nnfions of 
dim and his followers, i. 293. 
Maine, the province of, 1 * to be ceded to the dae of Anjov, on the 
marriage of his neice Margaret with Henty VI. iti. 170, Sat rendered 
and alienated from the Engliſh government, 174. 
Mainfroy, natural fon of the empetor Frederic II. his conteſt with the pope 
' for the crown of Sicily, ii. 171, A croſade publiſhed againſt him, 173. 
Major generali, eſtabliſhed by Cromwel all over England, "37 244. Their 
R reduced, 269. 
gitland of Lidington. See Lidingion. © 2 
alberbs de to Mary de Medicis, writ i in 1674. a ſtanzr of, vi. 29; 
Ihe knights of, refuſe to ſurrender” up their revenges to Henry VIII. i iv. 
20g. Their order diflolved by parliament, 16. 
Manbote, in the ancient German law, what, i. * moth © 
Manchefter, earl of, is by the parliament a ppoint at of at afldelation 
of Keen cointies agaioft Charles I. vi 531. Defehts'the Royalifts at 
Horn<caſtle, 535. Takes Lincoln, and Joins' Fafrfax” in the ſſege of 
ork, vii. 10. Aft in defeating the king at Marſton: moor, 12. As 
alſo at Newbury, 17. Diſpures betwern him and Cromwel, 22. Goes 
as ſpeaker of Ws houſe of lords, with 'Lenthabt of the commons; to 
Hounſlow-heath, to defire protection af the army, rot. 1 appointed 
lord Chamberlain, by Charles II. 358. 
Manners, a teview of, in the thitteenth century; ii, 140, State of, in the 
reign of Edward II. 36). Duting that of queen Elizabeth, v. 2 A 
. review of, during the reigt of James I. vie 167, A review of * 


IND E X. 


; Aſaph, is. 


Mas, earl of, choſen regent of Scotland, on the death of Lenox, v. 202, | 


Marche, count de ls, his bee. taken from * the count of 
Angonleme, her father, and married to John, king of England, ii. 43. 
_ Excites commotions againſt John in the French l Is 2 
priſoner by John, 46. Marries Iſabella on John's death, 164. 
Margaret of Anjou, her character, iii. 170. Married to Henry VI. of 
- . Eugland, 46. . Joins the cardinal of Wincheſler's faction againſt the duke 
of Glouceſter, 73. Suſpected of having ſome hand in Glouceſter's 
murder, 173. Delivered of a ſon, 198. Raiſes an army in the north 
of England, and defeats and kills the duke of York, 209, Her army 
under the earl of Pembroke defeated by Edward duke of York, at Mor- 
timer 's cxoſs, 210. Defeats the earl of Warwic at St. Albans, id. 


I Regains ſton of the king, 16. Retires before the army of Edward 


duke of York, 211. Conſequences of the licentiouſneſs of her troops, 
217. Her army routed at Touton, 218. Retires with Henty to Scot- 
land, 219. Endeavours to engage the Scots in her intereſt, 220, 

Solicits aſſiſtance in France, 223. Defeated. at Hexham, 224. Her 

extraordinary adventure with robbers in a foreſt, 225. Goes to her 
father's court, and retires, i6. Enters into a league with the carl of 

Warwic, 238. Marries her ſon Edward to the lady Anne, daughter to 
the earl of Warwic, ib. Returns to England on the. reſtoration of her 
huſband, but arrives not till after Warwick's defeat, 244. Ranſomed by 
Lewis of France, 258, Her character, ib. | * 

| of Norway, by what title ſhe ſucceeded to the crown of Scot- 

.  Jand, ii. 246. Guardians appointed during her infancy, i6. Treaty of 
marriage between her and prince Edward of England, 16. Dies on her 
paſſage iq Scotland, 247. l — 

, daughter to Henry VII. married to James IV. of Scotland, iii. 
386. Marries Douglas, earl of Angus, on the death of James 1V. 
iv. 5, Is divorced, and marries another nobleman, 123. 

Marignas, battle of, between Francis I, of France, and the Swi. tv. 


INDEX 
Markham, Sir George, his oppreſſive treatment by the.court of ſtar-cham- 


ber, vi. 395. | 8 
Marlebridge, dos enadled by the parliament, ſummoned there by Henry III. 
. after the barons wars, ii. 223. i ; $i 
Marre, Donald, earl of, appointed regent on the death of the earl of Mur- 
ray. ii. 383. Is defeated and killed by Edward Baliol; 384. 
| Marriage with kindred, an examination of the queſtion concerning, with 
_ _- reference to that of Henry VIII. with Catharine of Arragon, iv. 101. 
Marſbat's court, aboliſhed by the long parliament, vi. 422. 
Marfton-moor, battle of, between prince Rupert, and Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
In. 11. f | | —_— 
Martial law, the arbitrary indiſcriminate exertion of, previous to, and 
during the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 454. 
Martin II. popes ſummons a council at Placentia, to conſvlt about reſcuing 
+ the holy land from the Turks, i. 294. Calls another council at Cler- 
mont, ai | | 
— 3 elected by the council of Conſtance, iii. 118. Writes 
Henry VI. a ſevere letter againſt the ſtate of proviſors, 214. jt? 
Martyr, Peter, _—_— = to — 5 from TE at the acceſſion of 
queen Mary, iv. 377. Is generouſly aſſiſted iſnop Gardiner, 378. 
* lodignitie: uſed dia wife's body, i6, tee * 
Martyrs, See Hereſy. | | | 5 
May of Anjau, queen to Charles VII. of France, recovers her huſband from 
+ this dejection on the ſiege of Orleans, ii. 141. | | 
— inceſi, ſiſter to Henry VIII. married to Lewis XII. of France, 
who Ges quickly after, ili. 443: | Marries the duke of Suffolk, 445. 
— princeſs, daughter of Henry VIII. betrothed, an infant, to the 
dauphin of France, iv. 14. Is after betrothed to the emperor Charles, 
26, Is contracted by treaty with the duke of Orleans, 71. The ſtates 
of Caſtile oppoſe her marriage with the emperor, 76. The biſhop'of 
Tarbe, ambaſſador from France, objects to her marriage with the duke 
of Orleans, 16. Is excluded from the ſucceſſion by 3 118. 
Is taken into favour on her compliance with the acknowledgment of ber 
. , father's ſupremacy, 162. Is illegitimated by parliament, 163. Is reſtored 
io her right of ſucceſſion by parhament, 242. Adberes to the maſs during 
- 7 the ſteps to reformation in her brother's reign, and, by the emperor's 
means, obtains a temporary connivance, 325. Her ohaplains impriſoned, 
346. Is remonſtrated with by the council, 6. Continues obſtinate in 
. the catholic faith, 16. A diſcuſſion of her title to the ſucceſſion, 366. 
Her narrow eſcape from falling into the hands of Notthumberland, on 
her brother's. death, 368. Her meaſures to ſecure poſſeſſion of the crown, 
ib, The lady Jane Gray is proclaimed at London, id. The nobility 
and people flock to her, 370. The lady Jane deſerted, and her title 
univerſally acknowledged, 371, 372. Cauſes the lady Jane and her 
party to be apprehended, 372. Releaſes the duke of Norſolk, and other 
i from the Tower, 374. Aﬀeds 8 ib, Her bigotry, 
375. Impriſons the proteſtant biſhops, 376, Cauſe of her proſecuting 
Cranmer for treaſon, ib. The maſs celebrated before the parliament, 
379. All Edward's ſtatutes on religion repealed, i6, Deliberates = 


che choice of three huſbands propoſed to her, — Tavle of her lt 
declared animoſity to her ſiſter Elizabeth, 16. Declares?he&r intention of 


reconcilement to „381. lavites over cardinal Pole in quality of 
legate, 16. The emperor Charles V. es his ſon Php to her for a 


- huſband; 383. Diſſobves the parliament for oppoſing the Span iſii match, 
385. Lede of the e-articles, „ Remarks of the people 
on this zlliance, 387. Iaſutrections on occaſion of it, 388 Treas her 

. fifter Elipzabeth' harſhly, 390. Orders the execution of lady Jane and her 
huſband, 302. Her cruel condott with veſpect to gir Nicholas Throcmor- 
tion, 30% Difarms the people, ib. Her ſond anxlery for the arrival of 
Philip, 307. Is married to him, 398. Is unable to get her huſband de. 

dlated preſumptive heir to the crown; or to get him crowned; 40 1. Ima- 
gines herſelf pregnant, 402. - Diſſolves the parliament, 403. Reſolves 

e enert the laws againſt hereſy with ripour, 411.” See fre. An ex- 

pre commiſſion/ iſſued, more eſfectually to extirpme hereſy 416, A 
amation againſt heretical books, 419. Sends a ſolemn embaſſy to 

| R aal IV. 420. Refolves to comply with the pope's demand of 
ull reſtitution of all church- property, 421. Is dejected at her hufband's 

-» cnegteR, and going to Flanders; 42. Her opprefiive extottior3 from 

ber ſabjedte, 433. 15 oppoled by Role and others in her deſigu ef en- 
gaging the kingdom in Philip's with France, 442) Philip returns 
to preſs her to — 2 „How this — 4 * 

- money athirarily for this war, 433. Calais taken by the dulce of Guile, 

135. Obtains grants ifrom- parliament, 3441. All "ſales ori grants of 

--1crown-lands by ber for ſeven years to come; confirmed. by parliament; 76. 
Thanks her ſifter for referring the king of RES Apis 

- © tv her conſideration, 442. Prepares a great fleet for a tion Britm- 

ny, which faib; 443. Her health declines, and che cahſt of her thne(s, 

4. Dies. . An eſtimate of her character, I. 

Mary, daughter uf James V. of Scotland, born, iv, 446; "Becomes queen 

- by the death of her father, 16. Is contracted by prince Bdward of Eng- 

Aland, 233. Is ſent to France, and betrothed toithe Yaupbin, 412: 7 
married to che dauphin. 40. Aſſumes che title and asm f England, on 
| + "the atceſſion of queen Hlinabeth, v. 19. Treaty of Buinhutglü, and ſet- 

tlement of the adminiſtration by this treaty, during her ubſbnee, 36. Re- 
ftuſes her aſſent to the parliamentary reſormatiom of religion, 39. Re- 

fſuſes to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 40. Her befband Francis 11. 

dies, 42. Refuſes the defire of the Engliſh ambaſſador; of ratifying the 

treaty: of Edinburgh, or to renounce her pretenſons tothe crown of Eng- 

Aland, 43. Is ill treated by the queen mother of Prance, and reſolves to 
xerorn w Scotland. ib. Her reſentment on being reſuſed a paſſage 
through England, #6, Arrives in Scotland, AS Shews great regret on 
leasing France, ib. Her character and accompliſhments, 727 Beſtows 
her confidence on the leaders of the reformed party, ib. | Loſes her po- 
polarity by her adherence to the catholic.religion, 48. Is expoſed (o in- 
ſults from this cauſe, ib. 'Endeavoors to gain the favour of John Knox 
the reformer, who contrives to inſult ber, 49. Her life rendered! un- 
Kappy through his inſolent conduct, 50. Her future . 


EI 
part from this cauſe, 5 2. Is petitioned by the church on aceount of a 
riot, at a bawdy-houſe, 16. Outrages committed on ber chapel. 53, 
Makes an ill-judged claim to Elizabeth, ef being detlared her ſuccrſſor, 
36. Elizabeth's reply to her, 16. An apparent reconciliation takes 
place between them, 8x. Elizabeth evades an interview with her, 16. 
Nicer, matches concerted far, her by her uncles, 82: The earl of 
Leiceſter propoſed to her by Elizabeth, ib. Is piqued at Elizabeth's 
duplicity in this offer, 84. Sends Sir James Melyil o London to ac- 
commodate thęi Me 13. The lord Darnley propoſed to her 
a3 a hyſband, 8 5 Is adviſed by Elizabeth to invite him, and his father 
dhe earl of Lenox, to Scotland, 85. Elizabeth inconſiſtentiy againſi the 
match, 87. Reflections on her ſituation in being of a different religion 
tom her people, 15. I; exhorted by the general aſſembly to 5enounce 
_ the E 88. Is married to lord Darnley, 89. A confede- 
_ racy formed againſt her at Stirling, go, Drives the Rebels into Argyle- 
_ ſhire, gi. Forces them, to-retice into England, ib. Elizabeth's,deceit- 
ful conduct on this occaſion, ib. Pardons the leaders of the conſpiracy, 
92. Is adviſed to rigour by her uncle the cardinal of Lorraine, 93. 
4 CARR a. parliament to attaint the rebel. lords, 94. A character of 
_ her huſband Darnley, ib. curs his reſentment on her negle of him, 
on diſcovery of his weakneſs and vices, 25. Her attachment to David 
. Rizzo, 16. Rizzio aſſaſſinated in her preſence by Darnley's order, 197. 
1s detained , priſoner in her palace, 98. Is reconciled to the baniſhed 
lords, 23. Her art in procuring: her liberty, 99. Collects an army, and 
drives the conſpirators into England, 16, Grants, them liberty to return 
home at the interceſſion of Bothwel, 6, Makes Darnley diſavow all 
concern in Rizzio's murder, and then leaves him in diſdain, 16. Is 
brought to bed of a ſon, ico. Sends Sir James Melvil to Elizabeth with 
* the news, 13. Melvil's account of Elizabeth's behaviour on this intelli- 
gence, . Her intimacy with Bothwel, 106. Ao apparent reconcilia- 
tion between her and Darnley, 106. Darnley blowg up with gunpowder 
ia a-lone-houſe, 107. Is ſuſpected to have concerted this murder with 
Bothwel, 16. Is petitioned by the earl of Lenox for juſtice againſt Both» 
wel, and others whom he charged with the murder, 108. Calls a par- 
| liament, and eſtabliſhes the proteſtant religion, 109. Bothwel recom- 
wended to her for a huſband by the nobility, 110. Is ſeized by Both- 
wel, to afford her the plea of violence, 111. Grants him a pardon ſor 
_ all crimes, 16. Ackoowledges herſelf free, and orders the bans to be 
| Publiſhed for her marriage with Bothwel, now made duke of Orkney, 
113. Craig, the miniſler who is ordered to publiſh, the hang, fiemly, re- 
monſtrates againſt it, i6. Is married to Bothwel, 118. Is exhorted 
agaioft it boch by her French relations and Elizabeth, 6, The people 
murmur at thels groſs proceedings, 16. A conſederacy of nobility 
formed againſt her, who take arms, 118. Is reduced to put herſelf into 
the hands of the confederates, 119. Is conducted to Edinburgh amidſt 
| the reproaches. and inſults of the people, 16. Is ſent to the. caſtle 
Lochlevin, 120. An embaſly ſent by Elizabeth in her favour, 121. 
Four different ſchemes framed for the treatment of her, by her ſubjects, 
123. * ang to the regency, _ Is forced to reſign the crown, 
O. III. i | ; 


. 
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and concur in a ſettlement of the adminiſtration during. her ſon's mino- 
. rity, 16. Eſcapes from Lochlevin' caftle, 127. An affociation formed, 
and an army raiſed, in her favour, ib. Receives offers of aſſiſtance from 
Elizabeth, 16. Is defeated by Morray at * 128. Retires to 
Eugland, craving protection from Elizabeth, 16. Is required by Eli- 
rabech to clear herſelf from the murder of her huſband, 131. Sends 
lord Hervies to declare her readineſs to ſubmit her cauſe to Elizabeth, 
132. Appoints commiſſioners on her part, 134. The conferences 
opened at Vork, 16. The ſecret reaſon of the weak allegations made 
- aeginſt her by Murray, 137. Elizabeth transfers the conferences to 
mpton- court, and adds other commiſſioners, 1 39. Murray accuſes 
- her more explicitly, and her commiſſionets refaſe to anſwer, 141. Her 
letters and ſonnets to Bothwel, produced, 142, Is directly charged with 
the murder by Hubert, Bothwel's ſervant, at his execution, 6. The re- 
ſult of che conference laid before the Engliſh privy«council, 144. Eliza- 
beth's reply to her commiſſioners, ib. Is removed from Bolton to Tut- 
bury, under the coſtody of the earl of Sbrewſbury, 146. Refuſes to 
make any conceſſions, ib. A marriage with the duke of Norfolk pro- 
poſed to her, 156. Receives a letter from the earl of Leicefter, recom- 
mending this match, 159. Retorns' a favourable anſwer, 16. Is re- 
moved to Coventry, and more ſtrictiy guarded, 162, Writes to Murray, 
but receives no anſwer, 166. Her party ſtrengthened, by the death of 
Murray, 168. Receives terms for @ treaty from Elizabech, which ſhe 
- agrees to, 170. Elizabeth evades this treaty, and convinces her of 
ber inſincerity, 172. Enters into the duke of Norfolk's conſpiracy, 
197. Elizabeth remonſtrates with her on her conduct, 200, Her pajty 
in Scotland ſuppreſſed by the influence of Elizabeth, 203. Her confine- 
ment rendered ſtricter by the apprekenfions of Elizabeth, 222. Writes 
apathetic letter to Elizabeth, 250. Her propoſal of accommodation, 
253. Counterfeit letters writ in her name by the Engliſh miniſtry, to 
- diſcover her partizans, 257. Is committed to the cu of Sir Amias 
Paulet, and Sir Drue Drury, 258. Deſires leave to ſuhſcribe Leiceſter's 
aſſociation ſor the queen's protection, 16. Enters into Babington's con- 
"IP 288. Ts conveyed to Fotheringay-caſtle, 291. Her papers 
ized, 36. Her anſwer to the information of her approaching trial, 
292. Is prevajled on to ſubmit to trial, 294, Is proved to have con- 
- ſpired againſt her ſon James, 299. The commiſſioners, adjourn to the 
ſtar-chamber, London, and ſentence her to death, 299. Her laſt letter 
to Elizabeth, 303. Her behaviour on being SPED prepare ſor 
+ execotion, 311. Is executed, 319. Her character, #5. Proofs of the 
"authenticity of her letters to Bothwel, 496. The counteſs of Shrer / ſ- 
- bury's ſcandalous reports of queen Elizabeth, commynicated by her to 
- the queen, 506. Her reſentment againſt her ſon for deſerting her cauſe, 
Fog. * into the evidences of her engagement in Babington's 
_ conſpiracy, 5 10. 24 rh 8 
Mary, lady, i of James duke of York, is married to the Prince of 
Orange, viii. 34. Concurs in the ſettlement of the crown of England 
on the prince, her huſband, 318, Remy 7 
Maſi. boot, reviewed and altered by Henry VIII. iv. 225. ork ms 
C , | | 1 5 i 0 A A : 
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Abolihed by act of parliament, 307, The mas revived by queen Mary, 
376. Is finally aboliſhed by queen Elizabeth, v. 12. | * 
Maſey, governor of Glouceſter, for the parliament, his character, vi. 525. 
1s beſieged. by the king, 16. His vigorous defence, 5 30. Is relieved by 
the earl of Eſſex, 531. | 7 
Maſters, Richard, vicar of Aldington in Kent, concerts the impoſture of 
he holy Maid of Kent, iv. 135, Confelles the artifice, and is puniſhed, 
== . . | 8 i 
1 1% daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland; married to King 
Henry I. of England, i. 318, TS Wt © TR BN 1 
———, daughter of king Henry I. betrothed to the emperor Henry V. of 
Germany, i. 340. Married afterward to Geoffrey, ſon of Fulk count of 
Anjou, #6, Brought to bed of Henry, 344. Receives the oath of fealty 
from the Engliſh and Norman nobility, ib. Lands in England to aſſert 
her pretenſions againſt Stephen, 359. Stephen taken priſoner, 361, 
Receives homage of the barons, is. Gains over Henry, biſhop of Win- 
| cheſter, 362. Cultivates the favour of the clergy, 3, Her character, 
364. Beſieged in Wincheſter, 365. Flies, and exchanges Stephen for 
her brother Robert, 16. | 
Matrimony, ordered to be ſolemnized by the civil magiſtrate, vii, 229. 
Matthews, Toby, caſe of his expulſion from parliament, ſtated, vi. 550. 
Maurice, biſhop of London, crowns Henry I. i. 313. * 
——, elector of Saxony, the grounds of his quarrel with the emperor 
Charles V. iv. 382. Raiſes an army of proteſtants 2gainft him, 15. 
Reduces Charles to grant a peace favourable to the proteſtants, 383. 
, ptince, ſon of the elector Palatine, comes to England with, his 
brother Rupert, and offers his aſſiſtance to Charles I. vi. 505. See Ru« * 
pert. Ts ſent by the king with a reinforcement of cavalry into the welt, 
518. Is ſhipwrecked, vii. 205. | 8 
—— . prince of Orange, See Orange. 8 2 
Maurra vers and Gournay, the keepers of the depoſed king Edward II. 
murder him cruelly by Mortimer's orders, ii. 359. Their fates, 18. 
Maximilian, king of the Romans, his pretenſions to the government of the 
Low Countries, how founded, iii, 334. Marries Anne, Acheſ⸗ of Briradpy, 
346. Who is afterward forced into a marriage with the king of France, 
349. Makes peace with France, and obtains reſtitution of his daughter's 
dowry, 355. His conduct as emperor, 415. Joins pope Julius II. in 
' the league of Cambray againſt the Venetians, 16. Calls a council at 
Piſa, in conjunction with Lewis, in oppoſition to the pope, 418, De- 
tached from the French intereſt by pope Leo X. 424. Concludes an al- 
liance with Henry VIII. and Ferdinand againſt France, 426, Serves 
under Henry, and receives pay from him in his French expedition, 433+ 
Detaches himſelf from Henry, and allies with Spain and France, 44T. 
is ine ffectual invaſion of Milab, and treaty with France and Venice, iv. 
11. His death, and the competition for the imperial dignity, 18. 
Mayenne, duke of, becomes head of the catholic league, on the aſſaſſination 
of his brother the duke of Guiſe, v. 357. 
Maxerine, cardinal, ſucceeds Richliev, in the French miniftry, in the in- 
faacy of Louis XIV. vii. 247. Temporiſcs with Cromwel, 249. His 
| | 112 compliment 
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compliment to Cromwel, 280. Concludes the treaty of the Pyrennces 
Wich Spain, 306. Refuſes to ſee Charles II. of England, 306. 
Meal tub plot, viii. 124. | 
Mena, beſieged and taken by Henry V. iii. 115. E | 
Meaina Sidehia, duke of, is 3 to the command of the Spaniſh in- 
vincible armada, v. 339. His inftruQtions, 340. Diſobeys his orders, 
in failing to attack the Engliſh fleet, 341. Is worſted, and ſails. to Ca- 
' lais, 343. Is attacked and diſconcerted by the Engliſh admiral, 35, 
Sails northward on his return, and his fleet deſtroyed by a ſtorm, 
Mk, Catharine de, her influence in the court of France, leſſened by the 
enormous authority uſurped by the duke of Guiſe, and his brothers, 
v. 40. Is appointed regent on the death of Francis II. during the.mino- 
rity of Charles IX. 42. Her ill uſage of Mary queen of Scots, makes 
Mary think of return ng to Scotland, 43. Remarks on her plan of in- 
terbal adminiſtration, 68, Is forced to embrace the Guiſe party againſt 
the prince of Conde, 69. Conſents to an accommodation wich. he pro- 
teſtants, 78, Comes to an agreement with Elizabeth, 80. Cancerts, 
with Philip of Spain and the cardinal of Lorraine, a maſſacre of 
the Fieach proteſtants, 93. See - H»gonots, Maſſacre of Paris, 
205. | 
Mebull James, aſſaſſinates cardinal Beaton, iv, 298. His behaviour ap- 
plauded in Knox's hiflory, 16. note. | 
, Sir james, is ſent ambaſſador, from Mary queen of Scotland, to 
queen Elizabeth, v. 84. His inſtructions for negociation, 16. His 
account of his converſation with Elizabeth concerning his miſtreſs, i}, 
His character cf Elizabeth on his return, 85. ls ſent again to Elizabeth 
to pbrify the birth of prince James, 100. His account of Elizabeth's 
behaviour on this occaſion, #6, | 
———, Robert, is ſent by the proteſtant aſſociation in Scotland, called the 
Congregation of the Lord, to requelt aſliſtance 8 Elizabeth, v. 
32. Propoſes to Mary a marriage with the duke of Norfolk, 156, 
Members for Counties, the firſt ſteps towards ſending them to parliament, ii, 
184. See Commons, : 3 
Merchants, grant impoſitions on merchandize to Edward I. in their private 
capacity, ii. 277, 21e“ * | | 
Merchant- adventurers, the ſociety of, when firſt formed, li. 324. 
Mercia, the Saxon kingdom of, its extent, and by whom founded, i, 47. 
Its hiſtory continued, 15. | | 
Merton, a ſynod called there, to eſtabliſh eccſeſiaſlical privileges, ii. 192, 
The reſolutions of, annulled by the pope, 16. Set + 
Metz, ineffeQually attacked by the emperor Charles V. iv. 382, 
"Michil/on, the Scots propheteſs, ſome account of, vi. 337. * 
"Middleſex, earl of, treaſurer, his character, vi. 144. Is impeached by the 
means of Buckingham, 75, Hi, fine remitted, 145. | 
Middleton, earl, is ſent commiſſioner, on the reſtoration, to call a parliament 
in Scotland, vii. 365. His arbitrary conduct, 439. His commiſſion 
given to lord Rothes, 442. 
— 


- 
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Milan, duchy of, ſubdued by the Prench, iii, 384. Maximilian Sforza, 
reinſtated in that duchy, 424. Is attacked by Francis [, of France, iv. 
9. Surrendered to Francis by Sforza, for a penſion, 10, The French 
driven out, 42. Is invaded again under the admiral Bonnivet, 53. The 
city blockaded, i6, Bonnivet obliged to retire by the deſertion of his 
Swiſs-troops, 54. Is conquered by the Imperialiſts under the duke of 
Bourbon, 69. The inveſtiture again granted ta Francis Sforza, 98. The 
emperor renounces all claim to, 248, 
Mildmay, Sir Walter, afferts the royal prerogative in high terms to the 
houle of commons, v. 228, 229. | 
Military: ſervice, the origin and nature of, explained, ii. 102, Changed 
into pecuniary ſupplies, 247. =Þ 4 
ilitia, the firſt eſtabliſhment of, by Alfred, i. 85. | Regulated by king 
Henry II. 450. Feudal, the inconveniences attending their ſervice, to 
the kings who ſummoned their attendance, ii. 265, How their perſonal 
ſervice —— changed into pecuniary ſupplies, ib. The conſequences 
of this alteration, 270, Law of queen Mary for the regulation of, iv. 
448. State of, during the reign of queen Elizabeth, v. 482. State of, 
in the reign of James I. vi. 178. A bill framed by the commons and 
paſſed, taking it into their own hands, 479. King Charles's reply 
when preſſed to paſs it, 488. Is carried into execution, without his con- 
cerrence, 485. Eſtabliſhment of by parliament on the reſtoration, vii, 
391. State of, between the reſtoration and revolution, 321. 

Mall, Walter, is burnt for hereſy at St, Andrews, v. 24. The extraordinary 
zeal of the people in his favour, 76, | | | 
Millenariaxs, or fifth-monarchy men, are for aboliſhing all government, 

after the death of Charles I. vii. 175 
Milton, John, his opinion of the mo iſh hiſtories of Britain, i. 28. His 
character as a writer, vii. 343 His Paradiſe Loſt, how reſcued from ob- 
livion, 344. Remarks oe tate of the author, 16. His death, 345. 
Mind, human, hiſtory of, . 207. 
Mitchel, a Scots fanatic, tires a piſtol at the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
viii. 54. His extraordinary treatment and execution, 55. | 
Miſe of Lewes, the treaty fo termed, ii. 206, | ö | 
Mona, See Anglęſea. | $5 . 
Monarchies, hereditary and electve, a comparative view of, under the feudal 
ſyſtem, ii. 112. f 
Mona ſteries, ſubjected entirely to the king's 1 by the parliament 
of Henry VIII. iv. 117, Reflections on their tendency, 147. Com- 
miſſioners appointed to viſit them, 148. Great abuſes charged upon 
them, 149. Several ſurrender their revenues, ib. All nuns and friars, 
who required diſmiſſion, ſet at libeyiy, 16. The leſſer, ſuppreſſed by 
parliament, 150, Diſcontents among the people, excited by the dif- 
perſed monks, 169, The greater monaſteries ſuppreſſed, 177, Re- 
rts of their ſcandalous abuſes publiſhed to bring the memory of them 
nto contempt, 178. Their rehiques expoſed, Ease the blood of 
Chriſt, 180. And rood of Grace, ib. ' The number of them ſuppreſſed, 
and the amount of their revenues, 182. The hoſpitality exerciſed 'by _ 
hem, 184, The ſurrender of, 1 by parliament, 199. The 
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abbots of Coleheſter, Reading, and Glaſtenbury, executed ſor treaſon, ib. 
A 8 paſſage from Coke 's Inſtitutes, relating to the ſuppreſſion of, 
486... | 
1 the value of, among our Saxon anceſtors, j. 226, Reflections on, 
228, The intereſt it bore, in the reign of Richard I. ii, 36, note, Re- 
marks on the higheſt intereſt it bore, in the thirteenth century, 226. 
A view of the flate of, in the reign of Henry V. iii. 121. The rate of, 
in the time of Henry VII. 389, 20. The intereſt of, when firſt 
fixed by law, iv. 278, The intereſt of, how limited in England and 
France, at the time of queen Elizabeth, v. 483, 
Meoneyage, an explanation of the tax levied by the Anglo-Norman kings 
under that name, ii, 127, When aboliſhed, 16. | ; 
Monk, general, commands for the-parliament in Dundalk in Ireland, where 
his garriſon mutinies againſt him, and delivers the place up to Ormond, 
vil, 164. Is leſt by Cromwel to complete the reduction of Scotland, 
195. Reduces. Stirling-caſtle, and ſends the records of Scotland to 
London, 207. Takes Dundee, and puts the inhabitants to the ſword, 
ib. Reduces the kingdom to obedience-to the commonwealth, 16. 
Commands at ſea under Blake, in an engagement with the Dutch, 215. 
Defeats the Dutch fleet under Tromp, who is killed, 234. His family 
and hiſtory, 307. His behaviour to his brother, who came to engage 
bim in the royal cauſe, 311, Marches into England, 3 12. Advances 
Without orders, 315. His meſſage to the parliament, from St. Albans, 
316. Arrives in Weſtminſter, is. His reply to the thavks of parlia- 
ment, ib. Executes the orders of the parliament in apprehending the 
refractory citizens, 318, Orders the parliament to diſſolve, and call a 
new one; and unites with the citizens, 319, Communicates his inten- 
tions to Sir John Granville, 322. Adviſcs Charles II. to leave Spain for 
Holland, 323. Secures the commanders in Ireland in the king's intereſt, 
29. The king proclaimed, 328. Receives the king at Dover, 329., 
Ts created duke of Albemarle, 350. 12 Albemarle, = 
Monks, Britiſh, great ſlaughter of, by Adelfrid king of Northumberland, 
i. 41. Saxon, characteriſed, 110, Their addreſſes in working miracles, 
127. See Monaſterics, : 
Monkiſs hiſtorians, character of, i. 28. 
Monmouth, James duke of, his birth and charaQer, viii, 95. His illegi- 
timacy declared by the king in council, 96. Defeats the Scots cove- 
nanters at Bothwel-bridge, 115. Is deprived of his command, and ſent 
abroad, by the influence of the duke of York, 122. Comes over with- 
. opt leave, 12g. Preſents a petition againſt calling the parliament at 
Oxford, 150. Engages in a conſpiracy againſt the king, 183. Ab- 
ſconds upon the diſcovery of it, 188. Is pardoned, 202. Is baniſhed, 
203. Invades England on tbe acceſſion of James II. 227. Is attainted 
by parliament, ib. Inſtances of bis miſconduct, 228, Is defeated at 
_ Sedgmore, 229. Is executed, 230, , 
Monopolies, enormovs grants of, by queen, EI'zabeth, v. 439, The perni- 
© . cious tendency of theſe, grants, 459. Debates in the houſe of commons 
concerning, 528. Chief part of the national trade engroſſed by exclu- 


pie companies and patents in the reign of James I. vi. 23. An act 


paſled 
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paſſed againſt, 143, Are revived by Charles I. 296. The patents for, 
all called in and annulled by James I. vi. 23. | 

Monothelites, their hereſy condemned in a ſynod at Hatfield, i. 64. 
Men/on, Sir William, commands under admiral Sir Richard Leyiſon, in 
an expedition to the coaſt of Spain, v. 443- | | 
Montacute, brother of the earl of Warwic, defeats the Lancaftrians ' at 
Hexham, iii, 224. Gains a battle with the inſurgents in Yorkſhire, 
233. Created a marquis, 235. Leagues with his. brother Warwic 
" againſt king Edward, 239. Encourages his men to change ſides, and 
drives Edward from his own camp, 241. 
Montagu, Edward, a member of the bouſe of commons, the arbitrary 
| ſptech of Henry VIII. to him, iv. 451. 
» Montague, Sir Edward, chief juſtice of the common-pleas, is ordered by. 
Edward VI. with other judges, to prepare a deed for the ſucceſſion of 
"lady Jane Gray, iv. 362, Is abuſed by Dudley duke of Northumber- 
land, for refuſing, 363. His expedient for the ſecurity of himſelf and 
the other parties, 364. | 
w—, is ſent with a ſquadron to the Baltic, to mediate between Sweden 


and Denmark, vii. 304, Quits his ſtation to aſſiſt Sir George Booth, 


and the royaliſts in their intended riſing, which fails, 321, Obrains, 

with Monk, the joint command of the fleet, 16. Carries the fleet to 
Holland, to bring Charles II. over, 329, Is created earl of Sandwich, 
350. See Sandwich. Ag?" 
———, ambaſſador at Paris, ſecretly negociates with France, and treache- 

rouſly receives a large bribe from Barillon, the miniſter of that court, viii. 


. 43 note, Returns without leave, and produces Danby's letter to the 


ouſe of commons, 86, _ 
Montargis, beſieged by the earl of Warwic, iii. 137. Raiſed by the count 
of Dunois,. 76, 1 | 3s 
Montcontour, battle of, between the duke of Anjou, and the admiral Co- 
"lighi, v. 188. 


Monteagle, lord, receives intimation of the gunpowder- plot, vi. 34. Com- | 


munſcates it to lord Saliſbury, 18. | 
Montecuculi, the imperial general, joins the prince of Orange, and obliges 
Lewis XIV. to abandon his conqueſt in the Low Countries, vii. 510. 
Montford, Simon de, appointed a general of the cruſade publiſhed by. pope 
Innocent III. againſt the Albigenſes, ii. 67. For his fon, fee Leicefer. 
Mentmerency, conliable,” commands the French army, againſt the Spaniſh 
under Phillibert duke of Savoy, iv. 434. Is defeated, and taken priſoner 
at the battle of St. Quintin, 13. His ſentiments of the marriage of the 
daupbin with the queen of Scotland, v. 32; Joins the duke of Guile 
againſt the prince of Conde, 68. Takes Rouen from the proteſtants, 


71. Is taken priſoner by the proteſtants at the batile of Preux, 72. 


Is releaſed by treaty, 78. Beſieges Havre de Grace, 79. Takes it by 
capitulation, 80. Is {led at the battle of St. Dennis, 186. 


Montrtville, the French ambaſſador, prevails with Charles I. to ſeek pro- 
tection in the Scots army, vii. 72. 6 
Montroſe, earl of, his firſt introduction to Charles I. vii. 43. Is impriſoned 
in Scotland for his attachment to the king, 44. Procures duke'Hamil- 

_ ton's diſgrace with the king, 46, Negociates for Iriſh troops, to make 
: 114 * a diverſion 
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2 diverſion in Scotland, 47, Defeats lord Elcho, 16. Defeats lord Bor- 
ley, 48. Routs Argyle's forces, and is joined by great numbers of them. 
49- Takes ard plunders Dundee, 50. Deſeats Urrey and Baillie, 6. 
Defeats the coyenanters at Kilſyth, 63. Is conquered by David Leſley, 
64. Retires abroad, 76, Raiſes levies to aſſiſt Charles II. 177, Lands 
10 Scotland, is defeated and taken priſoner, 178, His cruel treatment, 
179.” Is executed, 181, | 
Merear and Edwin rebel againſt the injuſtice of Toſti duke of Northum- 
_ - berjand, i. 176, Morcar juſtifies their cauſe, and is made duke, ib. 
Herd the Englich againſt the Normans, after the battle of Haſtings, 232. 
Submit to William the Conqueror, 236. Attend him to Normandy, 


239. Excite a rebellion in the North, 245. Reduced, 246, Their 


deaths, 261 0 i 


Mere, Sir Thomas, remarks on his account of Jane Shore, iii, 274, note. 


When ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, joins the perſuaſions of cardi- 
nal Wolſey ro obtain the grants to Henry VIII. iv. 47. The great ſeal 
taken from Wolſey, and committed to him, 92. Reſigns the great ſeal 
on the proſpett of alterations in religion, 109. Refuſes to ſubſcribe the 
- oath regulating the ſucceſſion of the crown, enjoined by parliament, 119. 
Is attainted by parliament, 121. His cruel perſecution of James Bain- 


ham for Y, 132. Is tried and executed for denying the king's ſy- 


Premacy, 139. 
More, Roger, an Iriſh gentleman, forms a conſpiracy to expel the Engliſh 
| from Ireland, vi. 43 F208 His defign of ſeizing the caſtle of Dublin diſ- 
covered, 436. Is ſhocked at the barbarities of O Neale, abandons the 
cauſe,” and retires to Flanders, 439. LOS 
Abrrice, attorney of the court of wards, makes a motion in the thouſe of 
commons, againſt abuſes of eccletiaſtical power, v. 365. Is diveſted of 
bis eniployments, and impriſoned, 366. * R 
—. a gentleman of Devonſhire, js the only friend with whom general 
Monk conſulted, concerning the reſtoration of Charles II. vii. 322. | Is 
made ſecretary of ſtate by the king, 351. | 
Mortimer, Roger, his hiſtory, ii. 354. His firſt acquaintance with Iſabella 
queen to Henry II. ib. His intimacy with her, 16. Joins Iſabella in 
| conſpiracy againſt the king, 13. Invades England with her, 3 Ft. 
— the death of the earl of Arundel, and the chancellor Baldoc, 
- 356. Takes the king out of Leiceſter's cuſtody,, and delivers him to 
the lord Berkeley, Moutravets, and Gournay, 358. Orders the two 
latier to murder him, 359. Attends Edward III. in his army to oppoſe 
the Scots, and checks his ardor to engage them, 375. Arrogates to 
himſelf all authority in government, ib. Concludes a treaty with Ro- 
bert Bruce, 376, His meaſures: to diſappoint any combinations againſt 
him, 16. Contrives the deſtruction of the earl of Kent, 377, Is ſeized 
by the king, 379. Tried and executed, 18. 5 | 
——, Roger, earl of March, declared ſucceſſor by Richard II. iii. 28, 
Killed in Ireland, 38. His ſons kept priſoners in Windfor-caftle, by 
Henry Iv. 62, - 4 ; b . . . 
Mortimer's Croſs, batile of, between Jaſper Tudor earl of Pembroke, and 
Edward duke of York, iii. 210, | | 11 
Mortmgin, che fuſt ſtatute of, when paſſed, ii. 322, The probable m- 
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tives of Edward I, in this law, 13. How eluded in the time of Ris 
_ chard II. iii. 56. | 

Morton, John, his character, iii. 319. Becomes confidant of Henry VII. 

156. Made archbiſhop of Canterbury, 320. Created a cardinal, 374. 

. earl of, chancellor of Scotland, becomes jealous of David Rizzio, 

v. 96. Adviſes Darnley to get him cut off, 97. Takes the coronation 
oath in the name of the young king James VI. 125... Is appointed 
commiſſioner ia the cauſe of Mary, 134. How he became poſſeſſed of 
a caſket of Mary's letters, 142. Is appointed by the Scots parliament 
a commiſſioner to manage a treaty with Elizabeth concerning Mary, 
171. Is diſmiſſed by Elizabeth without concluding on any thing, 172. 
Is choſen regent on the death of the earl of Mar, 202, Reſigns the 
regency into the hands of the young king, and retires, 231. Returns, 
and reſumes an influence over government, 16. Is tried and condemned 
for being an accomplice in Darnley's murder, by the.influgnce of the 
earl of Lenox, 232. His execution haſtened in oppoſition io the inter- 
poſition of Elizabeth, 233. | 

Moyniford, count de, half-brother to John III. duke of Britanny, acknow- 

ledges Charles de Blois, as ſucceſſor to that duchy, ii. 416. Endeavours 

to acquire poſſeſſion of the duchy, 1b. Engages Edward III. of Eng- 
land to patroniſe his pretenſions, 16. Goes to Paris to plead his cauſe, 

417. Is taken and confined in the tower of the Louvre, ib. See the 

next article, L 

| „Jane, counteſs of, her vigorqus efforts to ſupport her huſband's in- 

tereſt in Britanny, ii. 417. Is beſieged by Charles de Blois at Henne- 

bonne, 418. Her vigorous deſence, 419. Is relieved by an Engliſh. 

fleet, 420, Goes to England to ſolicit farther ſuccours, is. Edward 

goes over to Britanny in perſon, 421. A truce concluded for three 
years, ib. Takes Charles de Blois priſoner, 438. Her fon obtains 
poſſeſſion of Britanny, and is acknowledged by France, 473. 

Mountjoy, lord, proteſts againſt the bill eſtabliſhing a council to judge of- 

' fences agajnſt the king's proclamations, the only proteſt againſt any pubs» 
lic bill during the reign of Henry VIII. iv. 238. 

— =, lord, is ſent lord deputy to Ireland, on the precipitate return of 
the earl of Eſſex, v. 413. Drives Tyrone and his party into the woods 
and moraſſes, ib. His ſucceſſes againſt the rebels, 435. Reduces the 
Spaniards, and defeats Tyrone, 438, Tyrone ſurrenders himſelf up to 
him, 445. | | ; 

Mowbray, Nn ejected from his inheritance of the barony of Gower, 
by Edward II. at the inſtance of Hugh le Deſpenſer, ii. 345. | 

„Robert, earl of Northumberland, excites à conſpiracy againſt. 

William Rufus, i. 292. Dies in confinement, ib. 8 

Munfter, biſhop of, invades the Dutch territories at the inſtigation f 
Charles II. but makes peace with the States, vii, 407. 

Myurden, his account of the military force of England, at the time of the. 
'Spaniſh armada, v. 481. 

Murder, a liſt of the legal compoſitions for, among our Saxon anceſtors, 

I. 219. ö 5.5 | | 3 
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_ Morray, earl oi, appointed by Robert Bruce joint commander of the Scots 
army with lord Douglas, invading England on the death of Edward II. 
B. 372. His reply to the defiance of Edward III. 374. Retires home, 

53. I appointed guardian to David Bruce, 381, Dies 383. 

3 Joes; created earl of, and enjoys the chief authority under 
Mary queen of Scotland, v. 47. Becomes difcontented at the marriage 
of Mary with lord Darnley, 90. joins a confederacy of malcontents at 

Stirling, #6, Is ill-uſed by Elizabeth on the occaſion, 91. Obtains a 
- geftoration- to favour, 92. Is invited back to Sco:land by Darnley, 98. 
Is reconciled to Mary, 16. Obtains leave to retire into France, 119, 
Is appointed regent, on the firſt reſignation of Mary, 124. Arrives, 
and treats Mary harſhly, 125. Summons a parliament, which condemns 
Mary to impriſonment, i6, Demoliſhes the fortreſs of Dunbar, 78, 

T Raiſes forces on Mary's eſcape from Lochleven-caſtle, 128, Defeats her 
at Langfide, ib. Is required by Elizabeth to juſtify his conduct toward 
Mary, 132. Promiſes to come with other commiſſioners to ſubmit his 

cauſe to Elizabeth, ib. Is appointed a commiſſioner by the kingdom for 
this purpoſe, 134. The ſecret reaſons of the weaknefs of his Mepytions 
againſt Mary, 137. Lays his full evidences privately before the Engliſh 
- commiſſioners, and requeſts Elizabeth's protection, 138. Propoſes queries 
to Elizabeth, 16. The conferences transferred to Hampton-court, 139, 
Accuſes Mary more explicitly, 140. Her commiſſioners refuſe to reply, 
141, Produces Mary's letters to Bothwel, with the confeſſion of Hu- 
bert, 142. Is diſmiſſed by Elizabeth, with a prefent for his charges, 
145. Propoſes to the duke of Norfolk a marriage with Mary, 156, 
His political motives in this propoſal, 157. Diſcovers Norfolk's deſign 
to Mary, 160. Is aſſaſſinated, 167. His character, 16. Vindicated 
from the accuſations of queen Mary and her advocates, 502. 
Mafſcovy, a profitable trade eſtabliſhed with, iv. 447. Av embaſly arrives 
from, to queen Mary, ib. An excluſive trade with, granted to the Eng- 
liſh, v. 477- This privilege withdrawn, 478. 30 


N 


Iv 4 FAR A, battle of, between Edward the Black Prince and Henry 

de Tranſtamare, ii. 477. 5 

Names, Chriſtian, ſtrange modification of, at the time of the common- 

— weokh, vii. 230. 

Naniz, the edict of, revoked by Lewis XIV. viii. 2422. 

Maples, conquered by the joint force of France and Spain, iii. 414. Seized 
by the latter, 16. | 

Najeby, battle of, between Charles I. and the generals Fairfax and Crom- 
wel, vii. 57. ; 

Nawarre, Geantion of that kingdom, iii, 420. Crafty invaſion of, by 
Ferdinand of Spain, 421. | | 
, Anthony king of, is excluded from all office and favour at the 
court of Fiance, by the influence of the Guiſe family, v. 40. Declares 
ws in 
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in favour of the proteſtants, 41. Is made lieutenant- general of the 
kingdom, on the acceſſion of Charles IX. 42, Joins the duke of Guiſe 
againft the proteſtants, 68. Is mortally at the ſiege of Rouen, 
71. For his ſon, ſee Henry prince of. «©. 

*———, Henry prince of, is placed by Coligni at the head of the proteſi- 

. ants after the Len of Jarnac, v. 186. A married to Margaret, fiſter 
to Charles, 205. His mother poiſoned by order of the court, #5. Is 
obliged by Charles to renounce the proteſtant religion at the price of his 
life, during the maſſacre of Paris, 206. Flies from the court, and places 
himſelf again at the head of the Hugonots, 211, Defeats the king at 
Coutras, 355. Obtains the crown of France on the death of Henry ill. 
357. See Henry IV; 

Navigation af, one of this nature rejected by. Henry VI. iii. 215, Is 
paſſed by the commonwealth parliament, vii. 211. Is ſuſpended by 
Charles Il. 477. | | 

Navy, Engliſh, tate of, in the time of queen Mary, iv. 446. The im- 
provement of, by queen Elizabeth, v. 480. Harriſon's account of her 
navy, 533. A view of the ſtate of, during the reign of James I. vi. 180. 
The number of ſeamen then employed in the merchants ſervice, 181. 
Account of the ſtate of, from the reftoration to the revolation, viii. 
327. 2 

Naylor, James, a quaker, his extravagances, vii, 336. Is reſtored to his 
ſenſes by puniſhment, 337. Th 

 Nazan Leod, the Britiſh chief, defeated by Cerdic-the Saxon, i. 24. 

Meile, biſhop of Lincoln, occaſions. diſputes between the two houſes of 
parliament, by reflecting on the commons, vi. 73. Anecdote of 
him, 75. | | | 

Nero, 3 ſends Suetonius Paulinus over to Britain, i. 7. Recals 
him, 9g. | 

Netherland, the foreign commerce of England at the time of Henry VIII. 
confined to thoſe countries, iv. 273. The arbitrary and ſevere beha- 
viour of the emperor Charles V. toward the proteſtants there, v. 191. 
'The ducheſs of Parma left governeſs of, by Philip, 192. The Flemiſh 
exiles become maſters of the Brill, 214. Revolt of Holland and Zea- 

land, 216. See Orange. Duke of Alva recalled, 216. The treaty 
called the Pacificarion of Ghent, 219, A treaty concluded with Eliza- 
beth, 220, The duke of Anjou comes over to their afliſtance, 242, 

Anjou expelled for an attempt on their liberties, 247. See United Pro- 
winces, Spaniſh, rapid conqueſts of Louis XIV, in, vii. 431. Settle- 
ment of, by the triple league, and treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 435. 

Dutch, over-run by Louis XIV. 487. EO 
evil, Sir John, executed, for an inſurtection in Yorkſhire; iv. 213. 
eville, Hugh de, a fine paid to the king by his wife, for leave to paſs a 
night with him while in priſon, ii. 133. 

| , the power, connexions, and 3 of that family, iii, 181. 

Honours beſtowed on, by Edward IV. 23 * 

| Feville's Croſs, battle of, between queen Philippa and David king of 


Scotland, ii. 4394 ; 


FNDE X. 


r a- province in France, granted to Rollo the Dane, i. 138. See 


ormanidy. a | 
Newark, is beſieged by the parliamentary forces, but relieved by prince 
Rupert, vii. 9. Surrenders to the Scots army by the king's order, 74. 
, lord Conway routed there, by the Scots covenanters, vi. 357. 
Newbury, battle of, between Charles I. and the earl of Eſſex, vi. 532. 
Second battle of, vii. 179. | 
Newcaſtle, the firſt charter granted to the inhabitants of, to dig coal, ii. 
230. ls taken by ſtorm, by the earl of Leven, the Scots general, vii. 14. 
„earl of, commands for the king in the north of England, and 
takes poſſeſſion of York, vi. 513. Is created marquis, 534. Is re- 
pulſed in an attack upon Hull, 535. Is beſieged in York, by the parlia- 
: mentary army, vii. 11. Leaves the kingdom in diſguſt, after the battle 
of Marſton moor, 14. ö 
Neo- England, the colony of, how peopled, vii. 341. 
New-Fore/t, how and when made, i. 278. Kemarkable accidents bap- 
peniog to the family of William the Conqueror in, 308. 
Newfoundland, firſt diſcovery of, iii. 405. | 
New York, is taken from the Dutch by Sir Robert Holme“, vii. 399. Is 
ceded to the Engliſh by the treaty of Breda, 422. | 
Newton, the mathematician and philoſopher, his character, viii. 334. His 


death, ih, | , v£ 
Nicholas, Sir Edward, is made ſecretary of ſtate by Charles II. on his re- 
ſoration, vii. 351, Is diſplaced by the influence of the ducheſs of 
Cleveland, 392. | ; 
Nimeguen, congreſs there, under the mediation of Charles II. viii. 21, 
Peace concluded there, 46, The treaty ratified, ib. 
Nobility, Saxon and Norman, wherein they differed, i, 211. The titles 
of, fold to ſupply James I. with money, vi. 71. | 
Nes addreſſes, the vote of, paſſed by the long parliament, vii. 113. | Is 
repealed, 121. | | wud 
Neon-conformifts, their miniſters ejected out of their livings, vii. 384. Five 
mile act, 408. Act againſt conventicles, 456. Declaration of incul- 
gence, 476. The declaration recalled, 504. A bill for their relief 
| * 506. See P urit an:. | Th 
Norfelk, an infarreQion there, againſt incloſures, beaded by Ket, a tanner, 
iv. 331. The inſurgents defeated by Dudley earl of Warwic, ib. 
| Norfolk, duke of, challenges his accuſer the duke of Hereford, iii. 35. The 
duel prevented by Richard II. 36, Baniſhed for life, #6, wp 
. Bod, Roger, earl cf, is appointed agent for Henry III. to the 
council of Lyons, ii. 170. Objects to king John's right of ſubjecting 
England to the ſupremacy of Rome, 16. His addreſs to Henry III. on 
the parliament aſſembling in armour, 183. Js gained over to the royal 
party by prince Edward, 200. Refuſes to ſerve in the expedition to 
Gaſcony, and quarrels with the king, 289, Refuſes to attend the king 
to Flanders, i5, A new mareſchal appointed in his place for that ſervice, 
| He and the earl of Hereford preſent a remonſtrance to him on big 
departure, ib. Demands of parliament a confirmation of the charters, 
and indemnity for himſelf, which are granted, 291. Obtains a full con- 
firmation of them from the king on his return, 292. 
9 Norfolk, 


I. Ws DE X. 


Nerfolk, earl of, brother to Edward II. engages with queen Iſabells, in a 


- conſpiracy againſt him, ii. 353. 


. duke of, reſigns. his office of treaſurer, and retires from court, 


iv. 4. 

. duke of, oppoſes the progreſs of the reformation, iv. 129. From 
What motives he became an enemy to his niece queen Anne Boleyn, 158. 
Preſides as high ſteward on her trial, 159. Is commiſſioned to ſuppreſs 


 Aſke's inſurreQion, termed the Pilgrimage of Grace, 172, 


His pru- 


dent meaſures to diſtreſs the inſurgents, 173. Prevails on them to diſ- 
. -perſe, 174. Routs another inſutrection, and puts their officers to death, 


- 175- Propoſes the framing of the bill of fix articles to the houſe of 


lords, 194. The 'repattee of one of his chaplains to him, concernin 
the celibacy of prieſts, 195, note, Procures a commiſſion to commit 


Cromwel to the Tower, 207, Influences the king to a cruet perſecu- 


. 
* 


tion of heretics, on his niece Catherine Howard becoming queen, 212. 
' Js appointed to command in the war againſt Scotland, 228. Attends 
Henry in his invaſion of France, 246. Is checked by the king in a 
ſcheme of ruining Cranmer, 255. A review of his ſervices and honours, 
261. Is, with his ſon the earl of Surrey, committed to the Tower, 262. 
Surrey executed, 263. Is attainted by the parliament,' #6, - Ordered 
For execution, but ſaved by the king's death, 264. Is releaſed from 


. . confinement by queen Mary, 374. His attainder reverſed by parlia- 


ment, 380, Adviſes Mary to the Spaniſh alliance, 383. Is ſent to 
ſuppreſs Wiat's inſurrection in Kent, but is forced to retire by a deſer- 


tion of his troops, 389. | 
. the young duke of, is appointed lieutenant of the northern coun- 


ties by queen El:zabeth, v. 35. Is appointed one of the commiſſioners 
in the cauſe between Mary queen of Scots and Murray the regent, 


134. Entertains bopes of marrying Mary, 138. Tranſmits Murray's 


queries to Elizabeth, i6. His character, 15;. A marriage with Mary, 


. propeſed to him by Murray, 156. Obtains the countenauce of ſeveral of 


the nobility to this ſcheme, 158, | Secures the concurrence of France 
and Spain, 159, Receives intimations from the queen of her know- 


ledge of his negociations, 160. Endeavours to diſcredit the reports 
_ raiſed. againſt him 10 the queen, 161.” Is committed to the Tower, 


and his friends taken into cuſtody, 162. Is releaſed on promiſe” of 


_. thinking no farther of Mary, 165, Renews his correſpondence with 
Mary, 196. Enters into a conſpiracy with the duke of Alva, againſt 


Elizabeth, 197. His ſcheme diſcovered by lord Burleigh, 198. Is 


tried, 199. Executed, 200. | | 4 
Norham, caſtle of, conference there, between Edward I. and the Scots 


parliament, to determine the right of the crown of Scotland, ii. 253. 


Normans, origin of the name, i. 67. Their firſt invaſions of France, ib. 


And England, fee William. Their character, 181, 316. 


Normans barous conſpire againſt William the Conqueror, i. 263, Sup» 


preſſed, 265. Inſtance of their voting in Engliſh councils, 3 


99. 
Normandy, ſettled by Rollo the Dane, i. 138. Hiſtory of his ede, 


* 
* 


139. Character of the Normans, 182. 314. William duke of, ob- 
tains the crown of England, 234. See Villiam the Conqueror; and 


IN DE X. 
Robert. Invaded by Philip of France, on the news of Richard f. be- 


ing impriſoned in Germany, on his returm from the cruſade, ii. 24. Phi- 
lip repulſed at Rouen by the earl of Leiceſter, 2g. John inveſted with 

the dutchy of, on his brother Richard's death, 41. Laid under an in- 

* account of the biſhop of Beauvais's captivity, who is ſurrendered; 

42. Io Brabangons left governors of it, by John, on his leaving it, 

83. Recovered, by Philip, 54. The barons of, how differently cir- 

cumſtanced from thoſe of other countries, during their connexion with 

gland, 77, The ſtates of, how compoſed, 119. Formally ceded to 
is IX. by Henry III. of England, 190. Is ſuddenly invaded by Ed- 

Ward III. 426. Caen ſeized and plundered, 428. Calais taken, 442. 
Is invaded by four: French armies, iii; 176. Finally reduced to the go- 
vernment of France, 178. 8 | G17 

Nerris,, Sir John, joins Sir Francis Drake in his expedition to Portugal, v. 
348. Commands the Engliſh forces ſent to reduce Britanny for Hen. IV. 

374. Is ſent to reduce inſurrections in Ireland, ib. Is deceived” by the 
treacherous negociations of Tyrone; and dies of vexation, 402. 

North. aue paſſage, three attempts ſor the diſcovery of, made by Sir Mar- 

tin Frobiſher, v. 477. Davis's ftraits diſcovered, 55. Attempts for 
the diſcovery of, made in the-reign of James JI. vi. 183. 

Nertbamptom, a council called there, by king Henry II. in which Thomas 
a Becket is condemned, i. 397. Battle of, between Henry VI! and the 
earl of Warwie, iii. 205, 17 401, 99 fl | * 

Northumberland, hiſtory of the Saxon kingdom of, i. 40. agu 

— „earl of, defeats earl Douglas at Homeldon, iii. 68. Re- 
dels againſt Henry IV. and leagues with the Welch and Scots, 6g: "Hts 

ſon defeated and killed by the king, 71. His ſubmiſſion accepted, 72. 

Retires to Scotland; and is killed in an irruption into England, 74. 

— „Dudley, earl of Warwic, made duke of, iv. 350. Deter- 
mines to ruin Somerſet, 351. Cauſes Somerſet,” his dutcheſs, and 

ſtiends, to be arreſted, ib, Trial and execution of Somerſet $52, 

Endeavouts to get Tonſtal biſhop, of Durham attainted, but is diſappoint- 

eld by. the commons, 357. His meaſures in the calling a new parliament, 

368. His repreſentations to induce the king to alter the ſucceſſion; 360. 
5 aces his on emiſſaries about the king, 362. Abuſes the chief juſtice, 

Sir Edward. Montague, for refuſing to draw the deed of ſettlement for 

lady Jane Gray, 363. Procures the parent to be paſſed, 364. Eridea- 

vours to get the two princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth into his power, 367. 
Proclaims the lady Jane Gray, 369. Is diſconcerted at the bad hea 
of affairs, 370. Takes the command of the army, 371. Is deſerted by 
his army; and pfoclaims queen Mary, 372. Is apprehended, 6. Hh 
tried, and executed, 373. | eee 

— —; Ea of, offers to releaſe Mary queen of Scots from her con- 
finement in England, v. 161. Enters into a-negociation with the duke 
d) Alva, and raiſes an inſurrection with the earl of Weſtmorland in the 
North, 163. Is taken by Murray, and conſined in the caſtle of Loch- 
leven, 164. Is delivered up and executed; 200. , a 

— , ear} of, is ſent by Charles I. to command his army againſt the 
Scots, vi. 387. Retires from Newcaſtle on the rout of lord Conwny at 
3 * | Newburn, 


* 


TU. 


Neu burn, 13, The comwand by his illneſs devolves op Strafford, 358. 
ſoins the parliament againſt the king, 496. Retires to his ſeat, 530. 
Northumberland, extract of ſome curious particulars from a houſehold book 

of an old earl of that family, iii. 460, - | 
Norway, maid of, See Margaret. n f 
Norwich, biſhop of, leads out a cruſade againſt the Clementines, iii, 58. 
———, John lord, is befieged by the duke of Normandy; in . 
ii. 424. His ſtratagem to ſave the garriſon, 425. os 
Nottingham, counteſs of, diſcovers on her death-bed, to queen Elizabeth, 
her treachery. to the earl of Eſſex, v. 446. n 
——, earl of, and lord high admiral, is ſent to Spain, to ratify, the 
peace _ vi. 28, Sentiments of the Spaniards at fight of his 
train, 76. , -, 
* 1 taken from the Dutch by Sit Robert Holmes, vii, 399, See 
ew York, 
Nowel, chaplain to queen Elizabeth, openly reproved by her, for ſpeak- 
ing irreverently of the ſign of the £20 wg v. 153, note. 
Noyen, treaty of, between Francis I. of France, and Charles king of Spain, 
afterward emperor, iv, 12. 8 75 


| 8 
ATES, Titus, his account of a popiſh plot, viii. 65. His birth and 
character, 69. Is examined before the couocil, is. Inconſiſtencies of 
is narrative pointed out, 73. Obtains a penſion, 77. His evidence 
againſt lord Strafford, 140. Is heavily fined for calling the duke of York 
a popiſh traitor, 200, Is convicted and ſentenced for perjary, 225. 
Oath, ex officio, arbitrary adminiſtration of, by the court of ecclefiaftical 
commiſſion, v. 263. entry f 

Odo, biſhop of Baieux, uterine brother to William the Conqueror, leſt 
Joint adminiſtrator of the kingdom, with William Fitzoſborn, during his 

brother's abſence in Normandy, i. 239, Aſpires to the popedom, 278. 
Seized by William, and confined during his reign, 279. Engages ia a 

conſpiracy apainſt William Rufus, 287. | 

Opa, king of Mercia, his deſcent, i. 48. Succeeds Ethelbald, 186. His 
Wars, 16. His treacherous murder, of Ethelbert, king of the Eat 
© Angles, ib. His pious deeds of expiation, 49. Im the tax of 


Peter's pence, ib. Endows a rich monaſtery at St, Albans, is, Enters 


into an alliance with Charlemagne, 50. Makes a rampart. agaiuſt the 
Welch, 78. note. | | r 

Oley, colonel, one of the king's judges, is ſeized in Holland, brought home, 
and executed, vii. 380. is character, 16. 

Olave the Dare, his character, i. 134. Confirmed by Engliſh biſhops, and 
canonized by the church of Rome, 18. 

Old man of the mountains, See Aſſaſſins, 

Olacaſtle, Sir John, See Cobham, 

O' Meale, Hugh. See Tyrone. | 

Oncal, Owen, enters into a conſpiracy with Rinuccini, the pope's legate, 
againſt the lord lieutenant Ormond, vii. 162. Enters into a r 
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denee with the parliamentary generals, 164, Is reduced by Cramwel; 


1 | | 
O'Neale, Sir Phelim, engages in Roger More's conſpiracy to expel the Eng- 
liſh from Ireland, vi. 433. His cruel maſſacre of the Engliſh in Uliter, 
437. Forges a commiſſion from the king for his inſurrection, 443. 1s 
taken and executed by Ireton, vii. 206. 
Oneale, Shan, his hiſtory and character, v. 398. | 
Opdem, the Dutch admiral, is killed in an engagement with the duke of 
Fork, vii. 403. | 
Orange, prince of, taken priſoner by the French on the defeat of the duke 
of Britanny, iii, 342. Gained over and releaſed, to petſuade the young 
dutcheſs to a marriage with the French king, 348. | | 
. William prince of, is condemned as a rebel, and his poſſeſſions 
confiſcated by the duke of Alva, v. 215. Unites the towns of Holland 
and Zealand into a league againſt the Spaniſh government, 216. Sends 
an embaſly to implore the affiftance of Elizabeth, 217. Concludes the 
treaty called the Pacification of Ghent, 219. Concludes a treaty with 
queen Elizabeth, 220, Is aſſaſſinated by Gerard, 267. ; 
, Maurice prince of, ſucceeds the earl of Leiceſter in the government 
of the Untied Provinces, v. 329. Battle of Tournholt, 376. Renews 
the war with Spain on the expiration of the truce, vi, 147. | 
———;, William prince of, is married to the princeſs Mary of England, vi, 
24. ; p — 
Lang William prince of, is educated by John De Wit, vii. 432. His 
character, ib, Is appointed general and admiral cf the United Pro- 
vinces, 483. Is made Stadtholder, 494. Unites the Dutch to oppoſe 
the conqueſts of Louis XIV. 498. Is joined by the imperial general 
Montecuculi, and obliges the French to abandon the Low Countries, 510. 
His obſtinate battle with the prince of Conde at Seneffe, viii, 9. Is 
unable to prevent the loſs of Bouchaine, 21. Is defeated by the French 
- at St, Omers, 27. Comes over to England, to marry: the princeſs 
Mary, 33. The marriage concluded, 34. Concerts with Charles the 
plan of peace, 35. Attacks the French army the day after figning the 
peace at Nimeguen, 46. Remarks on his conduct with reſpect to Eng- 
ih affairs, 277. Forms a league againſt Louis XIV. 278. Refuſes to 
concur in the deſigns of James II. 279. His reply to the king's ſolici- 
tations, by Fagel, 280. His inſtructions to Dykevelt, his envoy to Eng- 
Land, 28 1. Applications made to him by the Engliſh, 282, Is for- 
mally invited over to England by the principal men, 283, The motives 
which. induced him to liſten to the overtures of the Engliſh, 284, His 
' Preparations to oppoſe king James, 285, His declaration publiſhed, 292, 
Embarks, 293. Lands at Torbay, 294, Declines treating with the 
© commiſſioners and marches for London, 299. Orders the king, on his 
return after his firſt flight, not to approach London, 303. Is defired by 
the peers to aſſume the government, and to ſummon a convention, 308, 
Summons the convention, 16. Summons a convention at Edinburgh, 
zog. , Receives an offer of the crown of Scotland, 310, His conduct 
during the meeting of the convention parliament, 31 7. His declaration 
to a meeting of peers, ib. The crown ſettled on him and the princeſs, 


31 
i Ordainers, 
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Or dai ners, a council of, formed in the reign of Edward II. by parlia- 
ment, to govern the nation, ii. 333. *Ordinances framed by, ib. Aim 
particularly at Piers Gavaſton, and baniſh him, 334. ' 

Ordeal, in the Anglo-Saxom law, the ſeveral ſpecies of, i. 224. 

Ordinance, the ſelſ- d ny ing one, paſſed by the long parliament, vii. 27, 

Orkney, ear] Bothwel made duke of, v. 113. The banns ordered to be 

ubliſned betwern him and oe Mary, 16. Is married to her by the 
biſhop of Orkney, 115. Endeavours to get prince James into his power, 

118. Raiſes an army to oppoſe a confederacy of nobles, formed againſt 
him, i5. Flies to the Orkneys, and ſubſiſts by piracy, 119. Eſcapes to 
Denmark, where he dies miſerably in priſon, 120. 

. biſhop of, marries Mary queen of Scots to Bothwel, v. 115. Ts 
appointed one of the commiſſioners in her cauſe, on the part of the king 
and kingdom, 134. | | A 4 20 

Orleans, city of, beſieged by the earl of Saliſbury, iii. 138; Succeeded 

+ by the earl of Suffolk on his death, 139. Cannon firſt ſucceſsfully 
applied at this fiege, 1. Battle of Herrings, 140. The duke of Bur- 
gundy recals his troops from the ſiege, 16. Diſtreſs of the town and 
garrifon, 141, Joan D'Arc enters it with a convoy, 146. A ſecond 
convoy enters unmoleſted, 16. The Engliſh repulſed from ſeveral of 
their poſts, 148. Amazement of the beſiegers, 16. The ſiege raiſed, 
149. See Joan D' arc. Is beſieged by the duke of Guiſe, 78. Guiſe 
aſſaſſinated there, i. 2 

, Lewis duke of, diſputes the adminiſtration of affairs with the duke 
of Burgundy, on the inſanity of Charles VI. ii. 93. Recoaciliati 
between them, 16. Aſſaſſinated by the duke of Burgundy, 16. For his 
natural ſon, ſee Dunois. ' | 

„duke of, took priſoner at the battle of Azincour, iii. 102. Obs 
tains a neutrality for his demeſnes, 140. Ranſoms himſelf, 168. 

. Lewis, duke of, diſputes the adminiſtration of France during the 
minority of Charles VIII. with the princeſs Anne of Beaujeu, iii. 336. 
Obliged to fly to the court of Britanny, 76. Commands the duke of 
Britanny's forces againſt the invaſion of France, ib. Taken priſoner by 
the French, 342. Releaſed, to promote the king of France's ſuit to the 
dutcheſs of Britanny, 349, Succeeds to the crown of France, 384. 

See Lexis XII. 

Ormeſby, left juſticiary of Scotland on the return of earl Warrenne to Eng- 


land, ij. 298. The Scots irritated at his oppreſſions, 76, Flies to Eng- 


land, on the appearance of William Wallace, 299, TY 
Ormond, earl of, reduces the Spaniſh general San Joſepho in Kerry, v. 233. 
. earl of, his ſucceſſes againſt the Iriſh” rebels, vi. 544. Engages 
the juſtices and council to adhere to the king againlt the parliament, 16. 
Concludes a ceſſation with the rebels by the king's order, 546. Sends 
over troops to aſſiſt the king, 547. Glamorgan treats with the Iriſh re- 
bels without his knowledge, vii. 67. Rehgns Dublin, and all other 
places, by the king's order, to the parliamentary forces, 75. Con- 
cludes a peace with the council of Kilkenny, and engage: it to aſſiſt the 
king, 161. Narrowly eſcapes from a conſpiracy formed againſt him, 
162. Retires to France, 163. Returns back, 13. Reduces the pa- 
Vor. VIII. . 
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1 N D E x. 
lamentary Fei. 166% debe Dublin, 160, | Is defantad_by a 


e city, .i5, Again leaves the iſland, 171, Comes to Eng- 
land to concert a conſpiracy 'agaiaſt the protector, 280. ls forced to fly, 
281. Is made ſteward of the houſchold, and created a duke, 351, bs 

made lord-lieutenant of Ireland, where be ſuppreſſes an intended inſur- 
rection, 447. Remoaſtrates againſt the Engliſh act prohibiting the 
* of Irich cattle, ;6. Is ſeized by  plood, but reſcued, 470. 
ain ſent lord · lieutenant of Ireland, viii. 162. His adminiſtration 

vin 'cated,. by bis.ſon Offory, againſt lord Shafteſbury, 163. Is recalled 

by king James, 251. 

Ofric, * of Deiri, and Eanfrid, oy of Bernicia, . to pagan» 
iſm, and both periſh in battle, i, 

Oftend, ſhort account of the ſiege — = the 3 v. 444. a 

Ofery, lord, ſon of the duke of Ormond, : his bold ſpeech: to page duke of 
Bucki haw, vii..470. Commands in the fleet under prince Rupert, 

507. * bis Tather's adminiſtration in Ireland againſt lord Shafteſ- 
ry, viii. 1 

Okwald, king «| Northumberland, recovers the diſmembered parts of his 
kingdom, and reſtores the chriſtian religion, i. 44. Gives the Britons a 
1 defeat, ib. Slain by un my of W 45. Hiſtory of his 
ſucceſſurs, 16. 

eee "battle of, iii. 2 5. 5 . 

, the, poet, his unhappy viii. 338. * 

Our Wy, Se "Thomas, abt young Carre, the king's favourite, with 

advice, vi. 66. His imprudence in the affair of lady Eſſex, 68. 

; . to the Tower, by the deceitful contrivance of Rocheſter, 

Is poiſoned, by order of . Somerſet and his lady, 70. His remarks 
on the Engliſh navy, 181. 
Outlauus, whether eligible to parliament, vi. 17. WY | 
Oxford Univerfity, by whom firſt founded, i, 96, The parliament, after- 
ward called the wad parliament, aſſembles there, ii. 183. The pro- 
viſions of, enacted, 184, See Barons. Lectures in civil law, when firſt 
read there, iü. 299. When firſt erected into a biſhopric, iv. 183. 
The. parliament removed thither by Charles I. on account of the plague 
at London, vi. 206. This parliament diſſolved on the plague appear- 
ing there, 212. Negociations there for a peace between-the king and 
parliament, 510. The king endeavours to form a parliament there, in 
oppoſition to that at London, vii, 3 


—— , cal of, invites Henry VII. to an entertainment, iii. 399. Fined 
by the ha far his retaioers, 400. 


2 


5 40 K. alderman, makes a motion in parliament for giving Cromwel 

the title of king, vii. 250. 
Paget, ſecretary, remonſtrates to lord Seymour the i impropriety of caballing 
A agaioſt his brother, the rotector, r. 314. Informs the protector of his 
practices, and adviſes him to return from Scotland, to guard againſt 
em, 
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them, 13. Adheres ta Somerſet in his diſtreſs, 337. Adviſes Mary to 
the Spaniſh alliance, 383. | ; 

Palatinate of the Rhine, See Frederic. The Engliſh undertake the 

| 22 of it, vi. 151. The attempt fails, is. Treaty of Weſtphalia, 
vii. 246. | | 

Paleſtine, ite of, at the arrival of the cruſader, Richard I, of England, 
and Philip of France, ii. 14. | n 

Palmer, Mrs. See Cleveland. | | 

— . Sir Thomas, is employed by Northumberland as a ſpy upon 
Somerſet, iv. 351. His accuſation againſt Somerſet, ib. Is appre- 
hended for joining the party of the lady Jane Gray, 372. Is executed, 


8 

Pandolf, legate from pope Innocent III. to Philip, in his expedition againſt 
king John of England; his private inſtructions, ii. 70. Propoſes an 
interview with John, 16. Procures his ſubmiſſion to the pope, 71. 
Receives the relignation of his kingdom, and homage from him, 16. 
Excommunicates the earl of Albemarle and his adhetents, 153. 

Papacy, the ſeat of, how fixed in Italy, iti. 57. 

Papal authority, the popular ſentiments of, in the reign of Edward III. 
ti. 493- Renounced by Henry VIII. iv. 119. See Reformation. 

Par, Catharine, married to Henry VIIL iv. 239. Is made regent during 
Henty's abſence in France, 246. Her narrow eſcape from impeachment 
for hereſy, 258, Her prudent evaſion of this danger, 259- Marries 
lord Seymour ſoon after Henry's death, 314. Dies in child-bed, 315. 

Paris, maſſacre of the Hugonots in that city, on the eve of St. Bartholo- 
mew, v. 205, See France, 

Parker, archb ſhop, his character, v. 262. 

——, biſhop of Oxford, is violently appointed preſident of Magdalen - 
hall, by James Il. viii. 266. 

Parliament, Engliſh, a view of, in its feudal form, ii, 114. By what 
ticles the clergy obtained ſeats in, b.. The importance of the barons in, 
115. The commons not originally a part of, 116. Compoſed wholly 
of military tenants, i6, When uſually aſſembled, 121. That ſum- 
moned at Oxford in the minority of Henry III. grants, in his name, a 
renewal and confirmation of the great charter, 155. Refuſes ſupplies to 
Henry, 165. 172+ The ſpirited remonſtrances of, to the king, on his de- 
mand of a ſupply, 177. Grants a ſupply on a ſolemn conarmation of the 
great charter, 179. Aſſembles dreſſed in armour, 183. That termed 

the mad one, meets at Oxford, ib. A ſupreme council of twenty-four 
choſen by, to regulate the government, 16. The ũrſt efforts toward 
ſending repreſentatives of counties to, 184. Regular ſeſſions of, ap- 
pointed by the council of barons, 16. A commiitee appointed by the 
council of twenty-four, of equal authority with, to act in the intervals of 
the ſeſſions, 187. Oe called by Henry, which authoriſes him to 
reſume the government, in conſequence of the pope's abſolution, 194. 
One ſammoned by Leiceſter after the battle of Lewes, which appoints a 
council of nine to adminiſter government, 208. Again ſummoned by 
Leiceſter, and the houſe of commons regularly formed, 210 Approves 
ot the ordinances of the W barons, after the civil wars were 

K k 2 | ended, 
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ended; 223. Other laws enafted'in the reign of Henry III. 13. The 
firſt ſum moned by Edward I. reforms the adminiſtration of jultice, 235. 
The barons prohibited coming to, except ſummoned by writ, 269, 


Grants ſupplies to Edward for a French war, 284. Is awed into a con- 


firmation of the tue charters, by the earls of Norfolk and Hereford, 


While the king is in Flanders, 292. A ſummary view of®the ſupplies 
e to Edward I. 323. The baniſhment of Piers Gavaſton demanded 


y Thomas earl of Lancaſie', 331. Procures the government to be 
veſted" in a council of twelve, 333. Paſſes a ſentence of forfeiture and 


perpetual exile againſt the Deipencers, 346. Depoſes Edward II. 357. 
. A council of regency formed by, to act during the minority of Edward III. 


371. Ratifies Mortimet's - treaty with Robert Bruce, 376. Condemns 
Mortimer to death, :79, Afllts. the king in his endeavours to reſtore - 
Edward Baliol in Scotland, and its advice to him, 386, Grants ſupplies 
to aſſiſt the pretenſions of Edward to the crown of France, 395. Is 


ſummoned by prince Edward during his father's abſence in Flanders, but 


no ſupplies obtained, 400, Remarks on the preſent power of, ib. Its 
conditional grants to the king, 401. Reſolutions of, on his aſſumed 
title as king of France, 402. Frames an act for redreſs of grievances 


before the making the required grants, 412. Is prevailed on to repeal 
this act, 414, Adviſes the king to break the truce v ith Philip, and 
makes grants for the renewal of the war, 423. The conſideration it 


arrived to, in the reign of Edward HI. 487. Its frequent endeavours to 
aboliſh purveyance in this reign, 489. Attempts in vain to reduce the 
price of labour, 496. Settlement of government eſlabliſhed by, during 
the minority of Richard II. iii. 3. Is diffolved, and the increaſe of its 
authority ſhewn, 4. Impoſes a poll-tax, and the alarming conſequences 


of it, 6. Its peremptory deputation to the king, 15. Its undue com- 


pact with the duke of Glouceſter and his party, 19. Proceedings againſt 
the miniſtry, 20. The irregularity of their conduct, 23. Influence of 
the king over, and their compliance with his meaſures, 449. Adjourned 


to Shrewſbury, 33. Grants Kichard the duties on wool and leather for 


life, with other ſubſidies, ib. Before their diſſolution veſt the parlia- 
mentary authority in a committee of twelve lords and fix commoners, 34. 
Names of the commiſſioners, ib. note. Heads of the accuſation preſented 
to, againſt king Richard, 41. Depoſe him, 46. Act againſt herely, 


S. Repealed, 16. The repeal ſuppreſſed by the influence of the clergy, 


16. Conſuſions in, at the accefion of Henry IV. 62. Oppoies his 


- attempt to exclude females from the ſucceſſion, 80, Adoiſes the king to 


ſeize the temporaiities of the church, 16. Renews the ſame advice to 


Henry V. 92 Grants o Henry, after the battle of Azincour, 103. 113. 


* 


Cauſes which contributed to increaſe its influence in government, 123. 
Appoints a new arrangement of adminiſtration during the minority of 
Henry VI. 13. Refules ſupplies to the duke of Bedford, _ of 
France, 153. One called at St, 'Edmund's-Rury, 172. Makes the 
duke of York protector during pleaſure, 199. Reſumes all. the grants 
to the crown 41ince the time of Henry V. 201. That of Coventry, 


remarks on, 214. The title of Edward IV, recognized by, 221. At- 


tainders zeveried, 76. Ad of forfeiture and attainder paſſed - nn 
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IN D E X. 
Henry VI. and his queen, and their party, 222. Summoned, at the 
reſtoration of Henry VI. 243. New ſyſtem of attainders and reverſals, 
#6. Summoned by Edward on his reſtoration, 251, Their grants to 
the king toward a French war, 253. Reflections on the inconſiſtency of 
their proceedings, 263. One ſammoned by Richard III recognizes 
his authority, creates his ſon prince of Wales, and makes grants, 290. 
Attainders reverſed on the coming in of Henry VII. 315. Expedient 
for qualifying the king's prior attainder, ib. Entail of the crown, how 
managed, 316. Attainders of the York party, 318. Grants a ſupply 
for the aſſiſtance of the duke of Britanny, 343. Grants ſupplies to the 


king ſor a war with France, 353. Paſſes a law to indemnity all who | 


act under the authority of the king for the time being, 366. Grants 
Henry another ſubſidy, 372. Its obſequiouſneſs to his oppreſſive mea- 
ſares, 389, Chuſes Dudley, the miniſter of his extortions, ſpeaker, 
| #6, Star- chamber authority confirmed by, 397, The king's ſuit for 
murder limited within a year and day,-398. Benefit of clergy abridged, 
15. Statutes againſt retainers, and for other ſalutary purpoſes, 399. 
Law permitting the entailment of eftates to be broke, 400. Review of 
other laws paſſed by Henry VII. 401. The fir of Henry VIII. attaints 
Empſon and Dudley, the miniſters of the extortions of Henry VII. 
_ . Redreſſes ſome abuſes in the late reign, ib. note. Grants ſupplies 
ra war with France, 419. | Impoſes a proportional poll-tax, 424. 
Grants of, to Henry, by the influence of cardinal Wolſey, and of Sir 
Thomas Mate, iv. 47. Paſſes an act againſt levying annates, 107. 
Continues to abridge the papal authority, in the regulation of monaſ- 
teries, and election of biſhops, 117. The ſucceſſion of the crown regu- 
lated, 118, Declares the king ſapreme head of the church, 120. At- 
taints Sir Thomas More, and biſhop Fiſher; 121. Unites England and 
Wales, #5, Paſſes an act of attainder againſt the accomplices of the 
Holy Maid of Kent, 137. The leſſer monaſteries ſuppreſſed by, 150. 
Farther progreſs made in the union between England and Wales, 151. 
The groſs flattery of the ſpeaker of the commons to the king, 163. Rea- 
ſon aſſigned for annulling the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn, #6. The 
princeſs Mary and Elizabeth illegitimated, and the ſucceſſion ſettled on 
the king's iſſue by Jane Seymour, #6, All authority of the biſhop of 
Rome . renounced, 164. Paſſes the bill of fix articles, for aboliſhing 
diverſity of opinions in religion, 194. Enacts that royal proclamations 
ſhall have the force of laws, 196. Vet paſſes a ſtatate declaring that the 
king's proclamations ſhall not infringe the laws or cuſtoms of the realm, 
ib, Confirms the ſurrender. of the monaſteries, 199. Diſſolves the 
order of St. John of Jeruſalem, or knights of Malta, 205. Grants, 
with reluctance, ſupplies to Henry, 206. Inſtance of its ſervile com- 
pliance with Henry's caprices, 459. Condemns Dr. Barnes for hereſy, 
212. Attaints queen Catharine Howard and her affociates, 2 19. | Paſſes 
an act to ſecure the virtue of Henry's future wives, 221. Ireland erefted 
into a kingdom by, 459. Ratifies the future decifions of the commiſſion- 
ers appointed by the king to eſtabliſh a religion, 222. Prohibits the 
reading of the bible to the lower claſſes of the people, 224. Grants 
ſapplies for a French war, 237, Enacts that offences againſt the king's 
proclamations ſhall be judged by a council of nine, 16. Enforces obe- 
K k 3 dience 
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dience to the Brudition of a Chriſtian Man, publiſhed: by Henry VIII. 


1 


238, Reſtores the princeſſes Mary and Eliaabeth to their right of ſucceſ- 


nion, 242, The flyle of the king's regal title ſettled, 10. The king's 


debts contracted by a general loan remitted, 243. Another oath of the 


king's ſupremacy impoſed, #6, The law of the fix articles mitigated, 76. 


Grants another ſubſidy, 251, Beſtows on the king all the univerſity and 
boſpital revenues, 16. I be abject flattery beſtowed on the king, 252. 


Henry's ſpeech to, on proroguing it, ib. Attaindet of the duke of 


Norfolk, 263, A recapitulation of the ſlatutes paſſed by Henry VIII. 
2469. Remarks on the ſtatute granting him the duties of tonnage and 


—_— 272. One ſummoned by the duke of Somerſet, protector, 
306. 


be wholeſome laws paſſed this ſeſſion, i6. Lord Seymour con- 


F demned, 319, Celibacy recommended to the clergy, but their marriage 
2 —— 321, Heavy taxes laid on money and trade, 462, note. 


eprives the protector of all his offices, and fines him, 340. Paſſes a 


_ ſevere aft againſt rioters, ib. Intereſt for money declared illegal, 354. 
The new, liturgy authoriſed, i6, Acts paſſed, againſt treaſon, and 

making proviſion for the poor, ib. The Latin maſs celebrated in, at the 
-- cceſſion of queen Mary, 379. The ſpecies of treaſon limited, i5, The 


queen's legitimacy eſtabliſhed, ib. All Edward's ſtatutes of religion 


repealed, 16. The duke of Norfolk's attainder reverſed, 380. Is diſ- 
ſolved, for oppoſing the Spaniſh alliance, 385, A large ſum ſent over 
dy the emperor Charles V. to bribe the new one, 394. Gardiner's 
. {ſpeech at the opening of, 395. The caution of, with reſpe& to the 


pretenſions of Philip, 16. Is diſſolved, 397. A new one ſummoned, 


dich reverſes the attainder of cardinal Pole, 399. Implores forgiveneſs 


of the pope, for their defection from the church of Rome, 400; Its 
caution to prevent the reſumption of church-lands, 16. Revives the 
ſavguinary laws againſt heretics, 401, Tenths and firft-fryits reſtored to 


._ the church, 422. Subſidies granted by a new; one, 441. All ſales or 


grants of crown-lands by the queen, for ſeven years to come, confirmed, 
15. Law for regulating the militia, 448, The firſt law for repair of the 
highways by 2 general pariſh-duty, 449. The joy diſcovered at the 
acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, v. 2. A new one called, by whom the 
title of the queen is recognized, 9. The newly-ereted monaſteries ſup- 
preſſed, 10. All flatutes of Edward VI. concerning religion, reſtored, 
31» The nomination. of biſhops; given to the crown, ib, The maſs 
aboliſhed, and liturgy reſtored, 12. The queen's royal power over all 


bauer dominions ſtrongly, aſſerted, and the aſſertion of the papal authority 


ſubjected to the penalties of ueaſon, 76. Laws againſt propheſying and 
witchcraft, 77. Supplies granted to the queen, 3 Elizabeth's ſpeech 
at the diſſalution of, 103. A new one ſammoned, after an interval of 
five years, 173. Is prohibited by the queen's order, from N 
with any matters of ſtate, id. Reflections on her baughty treatment of, 
and her declared notions of the proper objects of its attention, 181. 
Laus paſſed this ſeſſion of, 183. A ſpirited ſpeech of Peter Wentworth, 
a commonex, in favour of liberty of ſpeech in, 225. Petitions the queen 


-. fex church refarmation, inſtead of proceeding on the bill introduced for 


tigt purpoſe, 228, Supplies granted by, to the queen, 235, ar 
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. agaioſt popery, 236. Confirms the aſſociation for the, protection oß the 
Appoints a regency, in caſe of ber violent death, 259. 


queen, 4 t deat 
ſevere la againſt Jeſuits and popiſh prieſts, ib, Elizabeth's ſpeech, - 


on the applications made, by the commons for farther religious reforma- 
tion, 264, Ratifies the ſentence againſt Mary, queen of Scots, and 
itions for her execution, 301. Grants ſupplies to the queen, on the 
defeat of the Spaniſh armada, 345, Paſſes a ſevere law againſt recuſants, 
366, Votes ſupplies, 367. The queen's ſpeech to, ib, Its. legiſlative 
wer checked by Elizabeth, 463, Tyrannical ſtatutes-paſſed by, 466. 
ne ſummoned by James I. vi. 14. Appoints commiſhoners at the king's 
defire, to treat of an union between the two kingdoms, 25. Becomes 
jealous of the regal prerogative in eccleſiaſtical affairs, 53. Buckingham 
lays before it an infiacere account of the treaty for the Spaniſh match, 
which the king and prince vouch, 141. The King's ſpeech relative to a 
war with Spain, 142, An act againſt monopolies, 143. One ſum- 
moned by Charles I. on his acceſſion, 199. Its ill-humour, owing to 
diſguſt againſt Buckingham, 201. Other contributing cauſes, 202. Is 
adjourned to Oxford on account of the plague, 205. The king lays his 
neceſſities before it, ib. Refuſes. ſupplies, 207. Diſſolved, on the 
plague. appearing at Oxford, 211. A ſecond called by Charles, 212. 
A third ſummoned, 239. The king's threatening addreſs. t it, 240. 
The petition of right paſſed, 253 ; which is followed by a grant of fop- 
plies, 256. Is diſſolved, 276. Is ſummoned after eleven, years interval, 
345. The king's pleas to procure ſupplies, 346. Is abruptly diſſolyed, 
353. Meeting of the long, 367. An act for triennial parhaments, 
Paſſed, 394. Attainder of Strafford, 414. Act againſt adjourning and 
proroguing the parliament without its own conſent, 416. The ſta- 
chamber, and high-commiſſion court, aboliſhed, 420. Other 4 
courts ſuppreſſed, 422. Adjourns, and appoints a committee of b 
houſes to fit during the receſs, 423: Appoints a committee to attend 
the king to Scotland, 18. Makes a preſent, with acknowledgments, to 
the Scottiſh army, which are now diſbanded, 425. A day of thankſgiving 
appointed for the national paciſication, ib. . Applies to the earl of Eſſex 
for a guard, 429, Votes the king's-interfering in a bill depending in, to 
be a breach of privilege, 458. Reflections on the uncertainty of parlia- 
. mentary privileges, 459. Petitions or addreſſes received from divers 
bodies of the common people, promiſing to protect its privileges, 475. 
Is petitioned by a body of women, 476, The biſhops? votes taken away, 
477- Threatens the queen with an impeachment, ib. Paſſes the 
militia-bill, 479, Raiſes an army, and appoints the Earl of Eſſex gene- 
ral, 490. Obtains loans of the people, 3. Sends conditions of agree- 
ment to the king, 492. n of revenue to the King, 
6. Their fleet intercepts ſupphes from the queen to the king, 16. 
is haughty reception of the king's pvertures, 500. Votes an addieſs for 
a treaty after the battle of Edge hill, 5 12. Its demands in the negoci- 
ation at Oxford, 10. For the operations of its forces againſt the 
king; ſee Cr, Waller, Fairfax, Cremwel, &c. The: military opera- 
tions conducted by a committee of both houſes, 526. The ſecret 
meaſures and deſpotic authority, 4 7 committee, 10. Applies wo 2 
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Lund for affiffance, "536. Sends commiſſioners to engage the Scots to 
'*  confederate with them, 540. Receives and enforces ſubſcription to the 
ſolemn league and covenant, 541. Remits money to Scotland, to raiſe 
nun army, 542. Meaſures taken to ſuppreſs the Triſh rebellion, 543. A 
© "committee of, ſent to Ireland, is excluded the council by the influence of 
Ormond, 544. Lays an exciſe on beer, wine, and other commodities, 
© -vii. 4. Publiſhes an ordinance for retrenching a meal a-week, toward 
tze public letvice, 16. Is wrote to by the king, but rejects bis offers of 
©. treaty, 6. The independents form a party in, 21. Differences between 
" > Mancheſter and Cromwel, 22. Paſſes the ſelf-denying prdinance, 27. 
__ Receives propoſals from the king for a tteaty, 30. Send commilloners 
to Uxbridge; 3t. Summons aa aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, for 
'* regulating religion, 32. Demands of the commiſſioners at Uxbridge, 
" as to religion, 16. Demands as to the militia, 35. Demands with 
regard to Ireland, 36. Other demands made to the king, 37. Return 
of the commiſſioners, 8. Execution of Laud, 38. Publiſhes the king's 
letters taken at Naſeby, 58. Refuſes a treaty with the king, 66. 
Iſues orders for ſecuring him, if he came to London, ib. Reproaches 
*, the king with Glamorgan's tranſaftions in Ireland, 68. Eſtabliſhes the 
© preſl yterian diſcipline, 69. But refuſes to admit the divine right of it, 
©" 90, Reſtrains the power of excommunication, 186. Is informed by the 
Scots of the King's arrival in their army, 73. S:nds freſh propoſals to 
ide king, 76. ts with the Scots for delivering up the king, 78. 
He is delivered” to the commiſſioners ſent for him, do. Propoſes a 
feduction of the army, 83. The army begins to mutiny againſt its 
authority, 8. Sends propoſals for their going to Ireland, 86. Votes 
to diſband all who refuſe that ſervice, 88. Diſcovers Cromwel's ſchemes, 
and prepares an accuſation againſt him, 90. Its oppreſſive acts render it 
odious to the people, 91. A review of its civil adminiſtration, 92. 
_ Orders out the London militia” to defend it againſt the army, 95. 
. Enters into a negociation with the army, 96. Appoints Fairfax generel 
© In chief of all the forces, 100. Is obliged to vote according to the 
© InflruQions of the army, i5, Is forced by the populace to reverſe a vote 
for the change of the London militia, 101, Their ſpeakers apply to the 
army for protection, 16. New ſpeakers choſen, and defence prepared 
for, 102, The old ſpeakers reinſtated by the army, 103. Negociates 
© again with the king, 111. Votes againſt any farther negociation with 
the king, 113, Declares the Scots enemies, 120, Endeavours to 
. regain its liberty during the abſence of the army, and ſends to treat with 
the king, 121. The points debated between them, 122. Diſavows 
any concurrence in the ſeizure of the king by the army, 130. Is ſur- 
'* rounded by the army, 131. Proceeds to a concluſion of the treaty with 
the king, 6. The preſbyterian members excluded, and confined by 
_ colonel Pride, ib. The remaining members reverſe the former proceed- 
_ ings, 132. See Commons. Its proceedings after the battle of Wor- 
ceeſter, 201. Erects a high court of juſtice to try offences againſt the 
commonwealth, 202. See Commonwealth, Frames the navigation act, 
211. Grants letters of repriſal againſt the United Provinces, ib. Re- 


_ fuſes to admit the apology of the Dutch for Tromp's conduct, and 
| commence 


INDEX. 


commerce war wich the States; 213. See Blake,” Ayſcus, &c, .- The 
army remonſtrates for a new one, 217. ls violently diſſolved by Crom- 
wel, 219. Reflections on its proceedings, 220. A new- one ſummoned 


by Cromwel, 227.  CharaQer of it, 228. Regulations in government 
and religion ptopoſed'by, 16. Orders marriage to be ſolemnized by the 
civil magiſtrate, 229. Reßgus its authority to Cromwel, 231. One 
ſummoned by the protector, 238. The equitable plan of election, 76. 
Is reproved by the protector for diſputing his authority, 241. Is forced 
do recognize his authority, and is then diſſolved, ib. A new one 
choſen by the protector, 268. Votes a reouncjatiow of the royal 
family, 269. A motion made by Jephſon ſor beſtowing the crown on 
Cromwel, 16. The ſame motion made in form by alderman Pack, ib, 
This motion agreed to, and a committee appointed to perſuade the pro- 
tector's acceptance, 270. Confirms his protectoral authority, on his 
refuſal of the title of king, 275. ls again aſſembled in two bouſes, as 
formerly, 277, Is diffolved; 278. One called by Richard Cromwel, 
294, Votes *gainſt the council of officers, 296, Is diſſalved by their 
influence, 297. The long one, reſtored by the council of othcers, 298, 
Diſcovers a deſign formed for reſtoring the king, which is ſuppteſſed, 
302. Caſhiers Lambert, and veſts the command of the army in com- 
miſſion, 303. Is expelled by Lambert, 16. Is again, reſtored, 313. 
Reduces the army to obedience, 3 14. Is deſired by Monk 10 ſend; the 
regiments out of London, 316. Monk arrives, and is thanked, ib. 
His reply, ib. Its authority diſputed by the people, particularly by 
London, 317. Orders Monk to march into the city to ſeiae the refrac- 
tory citizens, 318, Is ordered by Monk to fix s time for diſſolution, and 
for calling a new one, 319, The ſecluded members take their ſeats; and 
after ſome neceflary votes, iſſue writs for a new one, 220. The new 
one meets, and Sir Harbottle Grimſtone choſen ſpeaker, 327 See 
Commons, The houſe of lords reafſemble, 328. See Lords, | Charles II. 
proclaimed, ib, A committee appointed, to invite the king over, 16. 
Act of indemnity paſſed, 353. - Settlement of the revenue, 354. Its 
' caution in diſbanding the army, 385. Is diſſolved, 388. The new one 
paſſes an act ſor the ſecurity of the king's perſon and government, 371. 
Refigns all military authority to the king, 373. Corporation- act paſſed, 
74. Act of uniformity paſſed, 16. Grants the king four ſubſidies, 
King the laſt grant of that nature, 391, Militia regulated; ib. Repeals 
the triennial 208 395. Grants ſupplies for the Dutch war, 401. 408. Five 
mile act, 408. Repulates the rebuilding of London, 416. Votes a 
* ſupply to the king, 417, An act of incapacity. and baniſhment- paſſed 
againſt Clarendon, 427.  Prohibits the importation of Iriſh cattle, 447. 
Supplies granted, 456. Act againſt conventicles paſſed; ib. Coventry 
act, 459. Meets, after two years prorogation, 500: Speeches of the 
king and the chancellor Shafteſbury to, ib. 501. Teſt act paſſed, 505. Is 
prorogued on the diſcontent of the commons, 512. Its legality diſ- 
puted, after a twelvemonth's receſs, viii. 26. Exhorts the king to 
ard againſt the growing power of France, 27. Addreſſes the king, to 

| ho an alliance with the States againſt France, 31. Is adjourned, ib. 


Takes the popiſh-plot into conſideration, 78. A new teſt- act paſſed, 
83. 
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83. I diſſalded, 88. Charger ofthis lopg one, 89. A new one 
- ſummoned, 93. Habeas corpus: act paſſed, 10%. 18: prorogued, and 
nuſterwarde diſſolved, to: top: proceedings, againſt Danby, 110. The 
- king's :ſpeech-to/the new onο I aB. Phe perſecyting ſtatute, 35 Eliz. 
repealed, and diſſenters eaſed; 146. The king evades giving his aſſent 
to this bill, 148. Is diffolyed, and a new ane ſummoned, 149, Meets 
at Oxford, 150. Is ſuddenly diſſolsed, 154. One called by james II. 
220. His ſpeech to, on the ſettlement of a revenue on him, 16. Argu- 
ments urged for and againſt the grant of a revenue during life, 221. 
Tbe grant during life voted, 224. An act of attainder paſſed againſt the 
duke of Monmouth, 226. The convention, ſummoned by the prince of 
Orange, 308. Settles: the crown on the prince and princeſs of Orange, 
319. 05 mag f. bay | 
arliament of Scotland, ' recognizes. the title of the maid. of Norway to the 
crown, it. 246. Refers the pretenſions of Baliol and Bruce to the award 
of Edward I. of England, 249. Is ſummoned by the queen dowager in 
an abbey near Haddington, and determines to ſend the young queen 
Mary to France, iv. 311. Summoned by the Congregation of the Lord, 
in which the catholic religion is ſoppreſſed, and the preſbyterian diſci- 
pline eſtabliſhed, v. 38. The queen in France refuſes, to ratify the pro- 
.  ceedings of, 39. Is ſummoned by Maty, to attaint the baniſned lords, 
94. How this ſcheme failed, ib The proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed, 
with the queen's ſanction, 110, nate, Is ſummoned by the regent 
Murray, condemns Mary to priſon for the murder of her huſband, and 
ratifies the ſettlement. of the crown on her ſon James VI. 125. Appoints 
commiſſioners to negociate a treaty with Elizabeth, 171. Prohibits 
the clergy from meddling with the affairs of government, 2g6. A law pro- 
poſed to it by James, for che external government of the church to be 
veſted in him and the biſhops, vi. 89. The bill dro by the. oppo- 
ſition of the dergy, go. One held hy Charles I. 300, Its proceedings 
toward ratifying the acts of the aſſembly, ſlopped by prorogation, 344. 
© Aboliſhes the lords of articles, 426. The creation of peerages limited, 
427. Trienoial parliaments eſtabliſhed, 16. Its conſent made neceſſary 
in the appointment of- officers: of ſtate, 428, Its cool behaviour on 
being informed by the king of the Iriſh maſſacre, 444+ Sends commiſ- 
Goners/to treat with the Engliſh, parliament, ik  Oppaſes the delivering 
up the king to the Engliſh parliament, vii, 86, One ſummoned by 
Charles II. after the defeat at Dunbar, 192. One called on the reſtora- 
tion, which annuls all laws paſſed ſince the year 1633, 365. The cove- 
vant annulled, 368. Proceedings of, 439, AG of indemnity, 76. 
Act apainſt conventicles, 442. | Ons ſummoned. before Lauderdale as 
commiſſioner, viii. 50. Severe law againſt conventicles, 51. a 
contradictory teſt-at, 167, Its abject ſervility to James II. on his 
acceſſion, 237. Rejects the king's application for indulgence to catho- 
lies, 258. The convention ſummoned by the prince of. Orange, offers 
the-crown to him and the princeſs, 309. | 
Parma, dutcbefs' of, is left by Philip II. of Spain governeſs. of the Low 
Countries, v. 192. | | | 


Parma, 
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Parma, prince of, ſucceeds Don John of Auſtria, in the command of the 
Low Countries, v. 222. Reduces ſeveral provinces to obedience to 
Spain, 268, His ſucceſſes againſt the earl of Leiceſter, 2756. Prepates 
to join the armada in the invaſion of England, 333. Refuſes to join the 
fleet on its ill ſucceſs, 344, Marches to aſſiſt the catholic league in 

Fance, 388. a 

Parry, William, is inſtigated by the jeſuits to take away the life of qureu 

Elizabeth, v. 266. ; His deliberate proſecution of his purpoſe; 266, ls 
diſcovered and executed, 267. 

Paſcal II. pope of Rome, his di with king Henry I. about ĩnveſ- 
titures, i. 325. His inſolent anſwers.to Henry, 327. 329. His ſhameful 
breach of treaty with the, emperor Henry V. 331. Threatens Henry 
with excommunication, 332. Compromiſe: between, 333. 5 

Paſſive obedience, the antiquity of that doctrine in England, vi. 569. The 
principle of, endeavoured to be enforced by the houſe of lords, viii. 12. 

Arguments urged concerning, 16. | 

Paſturage, laws enacted by Henry VIII. to reſtrain the throwing lands into, 
iy. 277. The inducements to this practice, and evils reſulting from it, 

Patents for monopolies, debates in the houſe of commons concerning, in 

queen Elizabeth's reign, v. 528. See Monopoelies. 0 


Pavia, battle of, between the Imperialiſts and Francis L of France, iv. 7 


Paul III. pope, hopes at his ſucceſhan to effect a reconciliation: with 
Henry VIII. iv. 140. Excommunicates Henry, 141. 184. The rage 
expreſſed againſt Henry on his ſuppreſſing the religious houſes, 184. A 
council ſummoned at Mantua, the authority of which Henry declares 
againſt, 188. Appoints Beaton, primate of Scotland, a cardinal, 231. 

— IV. pape, his character, iv, 420. Is offended at queen Mary's 

_ aſſuming the title of queen of Ireland, i&. Infiſts on full reſtitution: af 
all church poſſeſſions, 16. His conduct compared with that of the emperor 
Charles V. 427. Cites archbiſhop Cranmer to ſtand trial far hereſy at 

Rome, 420. His baughty behaviour on the Engliſh . ambaſladar's 
notification of the acceſſion of Elizabeth, v. 4. 

Paulinus, archbiſhop of York, converts Edwin king of Northumberland 
chriſtianity, i. 43. Converts Coifithe Saxon high prieſt, 16. A 
Peada, fon of Penda, king of Mercia, receives Chriſtianity into his king- 

dom, i. 47. 


wis XI. of France, iii. 25 5. 

Peers, when firſt created by patent, ii. 58. A council af, ſummoned 
by Charles I. at Vork, vi. 359. Houſe of, ſee Lords. | 

Pembroks, earl of, his ineffectual endeavours to ſave Chateau Galliard from 
being taken by Philip of France, ii. 52, i 

. earl of, is mareſchal of England, at the death of king John, ii. 
145. Procures young Henry III. to be crowned at Glouceſter, ib. Is 
choſen protector of the kingdom, ib. Endeavours to conciliate the 
affeſtions of the barons to the young king, 148. Takes the city of 
Lincoln from the French, 150. The barons conclude a peace with 


him, 
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bia, Nm, og His prodent care to reſtore the form of government, 152. 


3 Aymer de Valence earl of, joins in the confederacy of Thomas 
earl of Lancaſter, againſt Piers Gavaſton, ii. 335. Takes Gayafton 

priſoner in Scarborough caſtle, 336. 

„earl of, is taken priſoner with his whole army at ſea, by _— 

king of Caſtile, ii 482. 

: Jaſper Tudor earl of, defeated by Edward duke of Vork at Mor- 
timer's croſs, iii. 210. 

—— Sir William Herbert created earl of, iv. 350. Deſerts Northum- 
berland, and declares for queen Mary, 371. Is confined to his houſe for 

engaging in the duke of Norfolk's defipns, v. 162. | 

Pen, _ commands the protector's fleet ſent to the Weſt-Indies, vii. 
254. Makes an attempt on St. mne 255. Takes Jamaica, and is 
ſent to the Tower, ib. 

Penta, king of Mercia, his character, i i. 47. His enterpriſes, ib, Killed, 

. 0, 

Pennington, — of ſome ſhips ſent in the ſervice of France, 6 
to ſail againſt Rochelle, and returns, vi. 203, Is ordered back to Doppes 

_ where his men deſert the ſervice, 16. 

Penruddec, and other royaliſts, excite an inſurrection againſt Cromwel at 

\ . © Salitbury, vii. 243. 

—_ a Brownitft, his cruel proſecution for writing againſt 64 ny v. 


PrtGluania, when ſettled, viii. 328. | 

People, their fituation under the feudal government in England, ii, 111. 

Perigord, cardinal, endeavours an accommodation between, prince Edward 
of England and John king of France, at Poictiers, ii. 455. | 

Perjury, the frequency of, dent the old * law, remarked, and 
the cauſes traced, i. 222. 4 

Perkin Warbec. See Warbec. -- 1 

. Perth, Knox, the reformer, arrives from Geneva, and preaches there, v. 26, 
Riot of reformers there, againſt the catholic worſhip, #5. The queen 

63 received there by accommodation with the Congregation of the 
Lord, 29. Is befieged and taken by the Congregation, 30. A ſynod 
bo 8 miniſters chere, routed by a mob of women; vii. 


Pg . marquis of, the imperial general, invades Provence, and beſieges 
Marſeilles, iv. 5 5. 

Pater the Hermit, undertakes to reſcue the holy land from the Turks, and 
applies to pope Martin II. i. 294. Leads a vaſt multitude on yp enter- 
priſe, 297. 

— of Pomfret, a hermit, his cruel treatment by king John, fob >ipro- 
phecy concerning him, ii. 73. 

— of Savoy, uncle to queen Eleanor, inveſted with the honour of Rich- 
mond, and the wardſhip of earl Warrenne, ii. — | 

——, king of Caſtile ; ſee Ca/tile. A 

det Heckess 5 ſee Wincheſter. of 


Peter's 


Peter's Pence, ocesſion of impoſing that tax, i. 49. The payment of 


ſuſpended by Henry II. 406. 


Peters, Hugh, chaplain io Oliver Cromwel, a frequent text of his, vii. 


111, note, Is tried and executed, 358. 


| =, father, a Jeſuit, and confeſſor to king James II. is made a privy 


- counſellor, viii. 252: | 


Peterboreugh, when firſt erected into a biſhopric, iv. 183. Dean of, his 


behaviour to Mary queen of Scots at her execution, v. 316, 


Petition of right, this famous bill taken under conſideration by the houſe of 


commons, vi. 246. Is paſſed by the commons, 25 5. _ Paſſed by the 


lords. 253. The king's evaſive manner of paſſing it, ib. Receives the 


king's full aſſent, 256, "The petition at large, 572. 


Petitioners and Abhorrers, an account of the origin of thoſe party diftinc- 


tions, viii. 126. 


Peyto, a friar, inſolently reproaches Henry VIII. from his pulpit, iv. 134. 


Is in turn abuſed by Dr. Corren, i6. Is reproved by the council, ib. 


Philip, king of France, aſſumes the government on his father Lewis VIIth's 


illneſs, i. 45 3. Henry II. of England mediates a peace between him and 


his family, 454. Engages in a cruſade, 458, Stimulates young Richard 


to revolt againſt his father, 459. His army, with that of Richard I. in- 
tended for the cruſade, rendezvous at Vezelay, ii. 7. Reiterates his 
promiſes of friendſhip with Richard, 8. Takes the road to Genoa, and 
embarks his army, #6. Is obliged to winter at Mefſina, 16. His cha- 
racer, and that of Richard compared, ib. His diſputes with Richard 
at Meſſina, 10. Their differences accommodated, 11. Arrives in Pa- 


leſtine, and aſſiſts at the ſiege of Acre, 13. Eſpouſes the pretenſions of 


Conrade, marquis of Montſerrat, to the kingdom of Jeruſalem, in oppo- 
fition to Guy de Luſignan, 15. Returns to Europe, 16. Is prevented 
from invading Normandy, but ſeduces prince John from his allegiance, 
17, Makes the death of Conrade the pretence of his enmity to Richard, 
19. His hoſtile meaſures, on hearing of the captivity of Richard, 


24. Invades Normandy, 26. Befieges Roiien, but is repulſed by 


the earl of Leiceſter, 25. His laconic letter to prince John, 30. 
Is routed, and his tecords taken by Richard, 16. Concludes a truce 
with Richard, 31. Concludes a peace at Louviers, which is ſoon 
broke, 32. Makes a truce with Richard for five years, 33. Takes Ar- 


thur duke of Britanny under his protection, 40. Concludes a peace with 


John, 42. The Norman barons appeal to him againſt John, 45. His 
diſpures with John, 13. Marries his daughter to Arthur duke of Rritan- 
ny, 16. His ſucceſſes againſt John, 46. Is appealed to by the Britons 
on the murder of Arthur by John, 49, Summons John to appear be- 
fore him, and on his non-appearance, ſentences him to the forfeiture of 
all his royalties in France, iþ Takes various places from John, and by 
his addreſs raiſes the ſiege of Alengon, ib. zo. Eeferes and takes Cha- 
teau Gaillard, on the frontiers of Normandy, 31. Takes Falaiſe, and 
the governor Lupicaire inliſts with him againſt John, 33. Acquires the 
poſſeſſion of Normandy, 54. With the other provinces, 16. Accepts 
the offer of the kingdom of England made by pope Irnocent III. 69, 


© Prepares an armament to acquize poſſeſſion of it, ib. His rage on the 
treaty between John, and Pandolt the pope's legate, 73. His fleet 


deſtroyed 


N. 
deſiroyed by the earl of Saliſbury, 74. His reſlections on the offer of 
the kingdom of England by the barons, to, his fon Ltwis, gg. De- 
© mands hoſtages of the barons for their fidelity, 6. Sends forces over 
with Lewis, 16. His conduct reſpecting this enterprize of his ſon, 131. 
Dies, and is ſucceeded by his ſon Lewis, 157. , 
Philip, king of France, cites Edward I. as dake of Guienne before him, t 
an ſor ſome differences at ſea, ii. 262. Gains the province of 
Guienne, by ariifice, from the Engliſh, 13. Defeats their attempts to 
recover it, 264, Forms an alliance with John Baliol, king of Scotland. 
268. Edward forms alliances againſt him, 284. His ſucceſſes in Flan- 
ders, 296. Concludes a truce with England, and ſubmits bis differences 

to pope Bonif⸗ce, 16. Beſtows his ſiſter on Edward, and bis daughter 
on prince Edward, 297. . 
=———, the Fair, of France, his cruel treatment of the knights templare, 
ii. 362. | L 
—— de Valois, how he became entitled to the crown of France, ii. 391. 
Receives homage for Guienne from Edward III. of England, 392. Pre- 
to oppole the hoſtile pretenſions of Edward to his crown, 398. 
His fleet deftroyed by Edward, 403. Relieves Tournay, beſieged by 
Edward, 404. His reply to Edward's defence, ' 4059. Concludes a 
truce with Edward, by the mediation of Jane counteſs of Hainault, 407. 
Eſpouſes the pretenfions of Charles de Blois to the duchy of Britanny, 
416, Confines the count de Mountfort in the Tower of the Louvre, 
417. Concludes a truce with the counteſs and Edward, 421, His 
ſurprize and movements on Edward's invaſion of Normandy, 47. His 
precipitate behaviour in following Edward to Crecy, 433. His memo- 
rable defeat there, 434. The great number ſlain at the battle, 436. 
Concludes a truce with Edward, 443. His death and character, 449. 


. ſon of the Emperor Charles V. is propoſed by his father as a 


buſband to Mary queen of England, iv.. 383. Subſtance of the marriage 
anicles, 387. Reflections of the Engliſh on this match, 18. Caution 
and reſerve of the parliament with reſpect to his pretenſions, 396. Ar- 
rives in England, and is married, 298. Diſguſts the Engliſh by his 
haughtineſs and reſerve, ib. Is denied the ceremony of coronation, 
401. His attempts to acquire popularity, 402. His motives for pro- 
tecting the lady Elizabeth, ib. His artifice to elude the charge of pro- 
moting the cruelties exerciſed againſt the 'Engliſh reformers, 416. 
Leaves England, and retire* to Flanders, 422. His father makes a 
formal reſignation of all bis hereditary dominions to him, 425. Un- 

ratefully ueglects paying his father's penſion, 426, Endeavours to engage 
England in his quarrel with France, 429. Comes over to Englaud to preſs 
the queen on that meaſure, 432. Raiſes an army under Phillibett duke 
of Savoy, 434. Battle of St. Quintin, 45. Takes the town, 4b. | Joins 
the army under the duke of Savoy, but declines engaging Guiſe, 444. 
Enters into negociations for peace, ib. Death of queen Mary, 445. Re- 
ceives a kind embaſly from Elizabeth, v. 3. Makes propoſals of mar- 
riage to her, 16. She refuſes his propoſal of adhering to the Spaniſh 
alliance againſt France, 7. Peace of Cateau Cambrefis, with France, 
18. Exerts his good offices at the court of Rome, to prevent the ex- 
1 7 communication 
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communication of Elizabeth, 19, His charaQer delineated, 64, Vows 

to ſpend his life in the extirpation of hereſy,'65, His eruel | perſecution 

of Conſtantive Ponce his father's confeſſor, 76. Iſſues rigorous orders 

for the proſecution of heretics, 66, Commencement of his open en- 

mity to Elizabeth, on, Forms an alliance with the duke of Guiſe for 
1. 


the ſuppreſſing he 70, Concerts a maſſacre of the French Hugo- 
nots with Catharine de Medicis, and the cardinal of Lorraine, 93. 
Leaves the ducheſs of Parma governeſs of the Low Countries, 192. 
The Flemiſh proteſtants revolt, 15. Determines to overthrow the Flemiſh 
privileges, 193. Remonſtrates to Elizabeth againſt her giving counte- 
nance to the Flemiſh exiles, 214. Revolt of Holland and Zealand, 215. 
The revolted Hollanders aſſociate under the prince of Orange, 216. 
Recals-the duke of Alva at his own requeſt, is. Elizabeth aims to ac- 
commodate matters, 219. Sends don John of Auſtria, governor of the 
Low Countries, 16. The pacification of Ghent concluded, 16. Invades 
Ireland, 233. Remonſtrates againſt the depredations of Drake, 235. 
Founds a ſeminary at Doiiay for. the education of Engliſh catholics, 235. 
His power and naval ſtrength, 272. Projects an invaſion of England. 
330. Fits out the invincible armada, 333. His inſtructions to its 
commander the duke of Medina Sidonia, 340. His behaviour on the 
deſtruction of the armada, 345. Excites diſturbances in Scotland, 37 1. 
Makes peace with France, 388. Dies, 393. His character, vi. 6. 
hitip III. of Spain, character of him and his miniſter the duke of Lerma, 
vi. 6, Concludes a, peace with James I. 27. Acknowledges the indo- 
pendency of the United Provinces, and concludes a truce with them for 
twelve years, 44. 10 | 
m—— IV, of Spain, the honourable reception he gave prince Charles, 
vi. 133. His conduct on underſtanding 'Buckingham's ſcheme to pre- 
vent the marriage, 139. | | 
———, archduke of Auſtria, and ſon of Maximilian, is educated in the 
Low Countries, iii. 334. His friendly interview with Henry VII. at 
Calais, 384. Marries Joan daughter of Ferdinand king of Arragon, and 
Iſabella queen of Caſtile, 390. Forced by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Eng- 
land, pays Henry a viſit at Windſor, 391. Obliged by Henry to ſur- 
render the earl of Suffolk whom he had protected, 393. Arrives in 
Spain, and dies, 304. His ſon Charles affianced to the princeſs Mary, 
Henry's daughter, 16. | Fs | 
Philippa, daughter of the count of Holland and Hainault, is affianced to 
prince Edward, ſon of Edward II. ii, 354. Raiſes an army to repreſs 
the Scots in Edward's abſence, and takes their king David priſoner, 
439. 440. Goes over to Edward's camp at Calais, i6. Intercedes with 
ward for the deputies of Calais, at its ſurrender, 443. 
Philips, Sir Robert, his ſpeech in the third parliament” of Charles I, 
vi. 242. | 
Phillibert, duke of Savoy, commands the Spaniſh army againſt France, 
iv. 434. Beſieges St. Quintin, 15. Defeats the conſtable Montmorency, 
and takes him priſoner, 16. Philip arrives at his camp, but declines any 
action with the duke of Guiſe, 4444. 8 
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- Philpet, a reformer, archdeacon of Wincheſter, inſtance of his zeal againſt 


Arianiſm, :iv..413. Is burnt himſelf for hereſy, 16. 
Pidi and Scots, baraſs the Britons, i. 12, 13. 
Piercy, ſarnamed, Hotſpur, taken priſoner by the Scots at the battle of Ot- 
terburne, iii. 26 See Northumberland. 
„Thomas, cteated earl of Worceſter, iii. 33. Rebels againſt 
Henty IV. 69. Taken priſoner at the battle of Shrewſbury, and exe- 
cuted, 71. 5 | 
— of the houſe of Northumberland, engages with Cateſby in the 
_ famous gunpowder- plot, for blowing up king and parliament, vi. 31. 
Hires a vault under the parliament houſe, and conveys thirty-f:x barrels 
of gunpowder into it, 33. Flies on the diſcovery of the ſcheme, 36. 
"al killed, 1 * A 
Pilgrimage of Grace, an inſurrection raiſed againſt Henry VIII. in the 
north of England under that name, iv. 171. | 
Pilkington, ſheriff of London, proſecuted by the duke of York for ſcanda- 
_  Jous expreſſions, viii. 178. ns 
Pinkey, battle of, between the duke of Somerſet, and the earl of Arran, iv. 
oz. 
Pils « council ſummoned there, in oppoſition to pope. Julius II. which re- 
moves to Milan, and after to Lyons, iii, 417. Interdifted by the pope 
418, . 
Piftor, his ſpeech in the houſe of commons, on kneeling and making the 
ſign of the croſs, v. 174, 175. 9. 
Pius V. pope, excommunicates queen Elizabeth, v. 172. K 
Plague, a great one in the time of Edward III. ii. 448, Is brought inta 
England by the earl of Warwic fiom Havre de Grace, v. 80. One at 
London, vi. 14. Another, 206, At Oxford, 211. On board the fleet, 


212, Great one at London, vii, 408, | | 
Plat, gunpowder, hiſtory of, vi. 31. Popiſh, a hiſtory of, viii. 63. 99. 
See Oates, Coleman, and Bedice, Meal-tub, 124. Rye-houſe, 186. 

Paidiers,. battle of, between Edward, ſon of Edward III. and John King of 
© _ France, ii, 456. Is beſieged by the admiral Coligni, v. 187, 1s de- 
fended by the young duke of Guiſe, 76. | e 
ale, Arthur, and his brothers, nephews of the cardinal, are convicted of a 
. . . conſpiracy againſt queen Elizabeth, but pardoned, v. 63. 
 ——, Edmund dela; ſee S»folk, e 23} Fg 

——, Sir Geoffrey de la, enters into a conſpiracy with ſome Enyliſh noble- 
men, and his brother the cardioal, iv. 187. Diſcovers the conſpiracy, 
and lis pardoned for it, i6, - | 
——, Michael de la, chancellor of England, and earl of Suffolk, ſome 

anecdotes of, iii, 15, Impesched by the commons, i153. Reflections on 

his caſe, 16. Deprived of his office, 17. 1 
——, Reginald de la, his deſcent, iv. 185. Is made dean of Exeter, 18. 

Declines any concern in the divorce of Henry VIII, from queen Catha- 

_ rine, 16. Iaveighs againſt the conduct of Henry in religious alterations, 
186. ls invited to England by Henry, 16. Is en a cardinal, and 
ſent legate into Flanders, ib. Is ſuſpected of aſpiring to the _ ib. 
4 + | | nters 
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Enten into a conſpiracy with ſome Engliſh noblemen, who are difcovered 
and executed, 187, His relations perſecuted by the king, 198. His 
mother attainted by parliament, i5, And executed, 214. Is propoſed 
as a huſband to queen Mary, 380. Why it did not take effect. 381, Is 
invited to England in quality of legate, 18. Is ſtopped in his journey by 
the emperor, and why, 384. His attainder reverſed, and his blood re- 
ſtored by parliament, 399. Arrives in England, and invites the parlia- 
ment to reconcile themſelves to the ſee of Rome, 16. Gives the parlia- 
ment and kingdom, abſolution, 400. Debates with biſhop Gardiner on 
the expediency of puniſhing heretics, 405. Is made archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, on the burning of Cranmer, 431. His politic behaviour, 16. 
Oppoſes the queen's delign of engaging the kingdom in Philip's quarrel 

with France, 432. His death and character, 446. 

Polerone, in the Eaſt Indies, taken by the Dutch from the Engliſh, is agreed 
to be reſtored by treaty, vii. 236. The Eogliſh again expelled, 419. Is 
reſigned to the Dutch, 422. 

Poll. money, firſt levied by parliament, and the alarming conſequences of it, 
iii, 6. A proportional tax impoſed by parliament to aſſiſt Henry VIII. 
in his war with Fraace, 424. | 

Poltrot, aſſaſſinates the duke of Guiſe, at the fiege of Orleans, v. 78. 

Ponce, Conſtantine, confeTor to the emperor Charles V. is cruelly treated 
by Philip of Spain for hereſy, v. 65. 


Poor, an act paſſed, for raiſing charitable contributions for them, iv. 356. 


The firſt legal eſtabliſhment for the ſubſiſtence of, when made, v. 483. 
Popedom, its ſituation at the time of the Norman invZfion, i. 188. S:e 
Papacy and Reformation. | : | 

Popular government, the firſt beginnings of, in England, ii, 272. 

Population, obſervations on the propereſt means of promoting, iii. 403. 

Porters of London petition the long parliament, vi. 475, 

Porto Rico, an attempt againſt, by Francis Drake, v. 378. 

Portſmouth, — of, miltreſs to king Charleſs II. how introduced to 
him, vii. 465. 

Portugal, the lies of, revolts from the crown of Spain, vii. 251. 
The princeſs Catharine of, married to Charles II. of England, 378. 
Poſt maſter, inſtance of that office at the time of queen Elizabeth, v. 484. 
Poſt-houſe, at what ſum farmed, in the protectorate of Oliver Cromwel, vii. 


340. | 

Poſt-office is eſtabliſhed by parliament, vii. 358. a 

Poultry, the eſtabliſhed prices of, at the beginning of the reign of Charles J. 
vi. 177. 

Poynings, Sir Edward, ſent over to Ireland by Henry VII. to reduce the 


malcontents there, iii. 367. Paſſes the memorable ſtatute which bears 


his name, 16. Diſappoints Perkin Warbec in his deſigns upon that 


kingdom, 370. Made comptroller by Henry VIII. and choſen of his 


privy council, 


409. 
Prague, baitle of, between the duke of Bavaria and Frederic elector Pala- 


tine, vi. 104. a | 
Preaching, the abuſe of, reſtrained, and twelve homilies publiſhed to read 
Vor. VIII. LI | | to 
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to the pebple, iv. 291. Farther reſtrictions of, to prevent the people 
being I by — ſite doctrines, 309. ̃ . LED 

Prejeant, a French admiral, kills Sir Edward Howard in an engagement in 

1 harbour, iii, 431. Invades tha coaſt of Suſſex, and loſes an 

eye, ib. F | 

Prelates obnoxious ones, how treated by the court of Rome in the time of 

Richard II. ii. 56, Their unfitneſs for being intruſted with the great 
offices under the crown, in the papal times of England, 403. Cauſes 
which favoured their promotion to them, 404. 

Preregative, regal, the notions entertained of, in the time of Elizabeth, 
v. 440. Inquiry into the antient prerogat:ves of the crown, 453. Apo- 
logy for the arbitrary exertions of, by James I. vi. 49, The commons 
mani eſt an intention of limiting it, 51. A review of the various arti- 
cles of, claimed until the time of Charles I. 160. | 

Preſbytery, is eſtabliſhed in Scotland, by parliament, and the catholic reli- 

jon ſuppreſſed, v. 38. Cruel inſults ſhewn to queen Mary for her ad - 
— to the catholic religion, 48. The cauſes of the moroſe ſeverity 
of the preſbyterian clergy traced, 55. The meaning of that term ex- 
plained, vi. 333, nete. Diſtinetions between preſbyterians and indepen- 
dents, vii. 19. Is eſlabliſhed in England, 69. Is ſuppreſſed on the re- 
formation of Charles II. 362. And by the act of uniformity, 374. The 
preſby terian clergy ejefted, 385. ö I 
Preſs, liberty of the, its commencement, viii. 332. | 
Prefion, battle of, between Cromwel, and the Scots under Hamilton and 
- Langdale, vii. 127. 

Pride, colonel, violently cxcludes and confines-the preſbyterian members of 
the long parliament, vii. 131. Procures a petition to be figned by the 
officers, againſt the office of king, on the offer of that title to Cromwel, 


274. 
Pricfs and Jeſvits, a ſevere law againſt them, v, 259, * | 
Primauget, a French admiral, engages Sir Thomas Knevet off the coaſt of 

Britanny, and is blown up with him, iti. 423. | 
Prime miniſter, reſlections on the nature of this office hitherto unknown in 

Europe, ii. 343. - | 
Primogeniture., the advantages of adhering to, in the ſucceſſion of princes, 

ii, 39. Not underitood in the earlier ages of the Enghſh hiſtory, 76, 
Printing, the art of, by whom firſt introduced into England, iti, 268, note. 
, the invention of, one of the cauſes of the quick progreſs of the 

reformation, iv. 37. Reſtrictions laid on the preſs by Elizabeth and 

James I. vi. 165. | 
Proclamations, royal, declared by parliament, to have the force of laws, iv. 

196. Reflections on this ſtatute, 16. Offences againſt them, by whom 

to be judged, 237. This law repealed, 307. Thoſe of queen Eliza- 

beth, enforced more rigorouſly than laws, by the Rtar-chamber, v. 463. 

King James's plea for the utility and neceſſity of iſſuing them, vi. 52. 

Differ from laws, 16. | 
Prophecying, among the puritans, explained, vi. 14. King James's ſenti- 

ments concerning, 16. | 


Protectorate, 
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Protectorale, the ſupreme government altered to this form, and Oliver 
Cromwel choſen, vii. 232. The out: lines of this form of government 
explained, is. Peace made with the Dutch, 236. The nation divided 
into twelve military juriſdictions, under ſo many major-generals, 444. 
See Cromwel, Oliver, and Richard. | OI 

Proteflants, how the German reformers acquired that name, iv. 99. See 

Pha oper legal reftriftions laid on th ale as 6 

rovifions, refleions on reſtritions laid on the prices of, ii. 365. 
The prices of, in the if Edward II. 18. - 0 

3 the ſtatute of, when firſt enacted, ii. 492. Enadled a- new, 
w. 50. 

Proms the principles advanced in his Hiffrio maſtya, vi. 297. His ſever@ 
ſentence for it in the ſiar-chamber, 299. A repetition. of his cruel 
uſage for another offence. 307, His ſentences reverſed by the commons, 


377» 
Puffenderf,, the Swediſh agent at Patis, informs de Wit of the ſchemes of 
the Engliſh miniſtry, vii. 463, | 
Pons, recommended to orators by Ariſtotle; vi. 190. . 7 | 
Puritans, an account of their obſtinate ſcruples at the infancy of the reſos- 
mation, v. 150. Are depreſſed by queen Elizabeth, but cquntenancod 
by her miniſters, 155. 223. The court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion in- 
ſtituted for the ſupprefſion of, 262; A ſevere law paſſed againſt recu- 
ſants, 366. Petition king James for relief againſt the ſeverities exer- 
ciſed againſt them, vi. 11. Conference at Hampton-court, 10. 13 
Their pretenſions, 163, Their influence in promating the diſſatisfactjon 
of the firſt parljament of Charles I. with bim and Buckingham, 203. 
The ſpecies of, pointed out, 274. Tranſport themſelves to America, 
until ſtopped by the king; 310. Under countenance of the parliament, 
begin to attack the profeſſed religion, 385. See Nonconformifts, 
ur veyanct, the hardſhips of, i. 342. Frequently endeavoured to be 
* aboliſhed by parliament in the time of Edward III. ii. 489. The nature 
of that prerogative of the crown explained, v. 346. Parliamentary at- 
tempts to regulate it, checked by queen Elizabeth, 347 Was made uſe 
of by her to victual her navy, 461. Lord Bacon's ſpeech againſt, v. 519. 
The commons attempt to free the nation from the burden of, vi. 24. 
An iveffeQual treaty for the relinquiſhment of, 54. 
Putzas, Hugh de, biſhop of Durham, See 8 RIVA « 
Pym, the ſubje& of his ſpeech at the opening of the pazliament 
Charles I. vi. 347. His ſpeech againſt 2 earl of Strafford in the — 
parliament, 307. His conduct on Strafford's trial, 4% Is appoin 
chairman of the committee of the lower houſe, fitting during the receſs, 
423. Is impeached by the king, 467. His deach, and the regard pai 
to him by the parliament, vii. 6. | 
Pyreanees, treaty of, between France and Spain, vii. 3006. 
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UAKERS, the origin of that ſect, vii, 332. Whence they derived 
XS their name, 334. Their riotous zeal occaſion their perſecution, #6. 
Their fingularities, 335. Their addreſs to James II. on his acceſſions 
viii. 216, note, ES 
Ducen dowager of France, takes refuge in the court of Charles I. vi. 390. 
© Is infulted on account of her religion, 16. Is requeſted to depart by the 
commons, 201. 3 | 
Dueens of England]; ſee each under their reſpectioe names. 
Luo Warranto, a writ of, iſſued againſt the city of London, viii. 178. 
The pleadings in behalf of the city, 179. Conditions on which the 
charter was reſtored, 181, 
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AINS, extraordinary, in the time of Richard III. which defeat the 
© Purpoſes of the duke of Buckingham againſt him, iii. 289. 
1 admiral, is put aſhore by his fleet, which declares for the 
ing, vii, 119, 4 EY 
Raleigh, Walter, goes over to France, a volunteer, in the ſervice of the 
Hugonots, v. 188. His firſt expedition to Guiana, 377. Publiſhes a 
lying account of that country, 16. Goes under lord Effingham in the 
expedition againſt Cadiz, 379. Attends Eſſex in another expedition, 
and takes Fayal, 383. Falls fick while Eſſex is in diſgrace, on the a 
prehenſion of his coming into favour again, 411, His letter to Cecil, 
on the queen's diſpleaſure, 526, Is diſmiſſed from his employment, vi. 5. 
Enters into a conſpiracy againſt James, 8, Is ſentenced to death, but 
reprieved, 9. Is groſsly abuſed on trial by Sir Edward Coke, 10. 
| Writes his hiſtory of the world, during his long confinement in the 
Tower, 93. Spreads reports of a gold mine in Guiana, 16. Is releaſed, 
and obtains permiſſion for his expedition there, 94. His ſon killed by 
the Spaniards on landing, 96. Is diſappointed in the mine, and plunders 
St. Thomas, 18. Is carried back priſoner, by his men, 97, Is executed, 
A character of his hiſtory of the world, 195. His conduct at 
uiana inquired. into, 554. , 
Ralph de Guader, earl of Norfolk, reaſon of his conſpiring againſt William 
the Conqueror, i. 263. Peace concluded between them, 267. 
Randolf, the Engliſh ambaſſador in Scotland, his character of the Scots re- 
' formers, v. 54. Is ſent by Elizabeth to interpoſe in favour of the earl of 
Morton, 232, Forms a party in oppoſition to the earl of Lenox, is, 
Rawaillac aſſaſſinates Henry IV. of France, vi. 56. 
Ravenna, battle of, between the French under Gaſton de Foix, and the 
Spaniſh and papal armies, iii. 423. 
Read, an alderman of London, enrolled by Henry VIII. as a foot ſoldier, 
for refuſing a benevolence to him, iv. 244. 
Reading, 
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"Reading, a council ſummoned there to oppoſe the tyranny of Longchamp, 

biſhop of Ely, ii. 17, I befieged and taken by che earl of Eſſex, vi. 
511. A garriſon eſtabliſhed in, by the king, 533. 

Real preſence, why the clergy were ſo much attached to the doctrine of, in 
the infancy of the reformation, iv. 322. The point of, debated in Con- 
vocation, 385. The debate adjourned to Oxford, 16.  Iaſtance of queen 
Elizabeth's attachment to that doctrine, v. 153. #ote. 2 

Recognition, act of, paſſed in the moſt ample terms, by the patliament ia 
favour of James I. v. 553. | | FA 

Records, jndicial, how preſerved among the Saxons, i, 214. 

Recuſants, a ſevere law enafted againſt them, v. 366. | 

Redwald, king of the Eaſt-Angles, protects young Edwin, againſt Adel- 
frid, king of Northumberland, i. 41. Defeats. and kills Adelfrid, 42. 
Conſpired againſt, and killed, 43. | 

Reformation, the firſt commencement of, in Germany, by Martin Luther, 
iv. 35. His doQtrines ſpread among the Lollards in England, 36. 
Henry VIII. writes againſt Luther, and receives the title of De/#nder 4 4 
the Faith, from the pope, ib. Luther anſwers Henry cloſely, 16. To 
what cauſes the quick progreſs of, may be aſcribed, 37, The pope de- 
clared to be Antichriſt, and ſet at defiance by the reformers, 38. How 
the reformers favoured the civil power in their tenets, i6, The firſt ſteps 
toward, in England, 95. Progreſs of, 107, [low far forwarded by 
the appeal to private judgment, 126, Tindal makes a tra«flation of the 
ſcriptures, 130. A tranſlation prepared by order of convocation, 15 
All authority of the biſhop of Rome renounced, 164. Articles of fat 
prepared by the convocation, 166. How far proteſtant principles were 
favoured in theſe articles, ſtated, 167. Suppreſſion of religious houſes, 
150. 178, The law of fix articles paſſed, 194. The Bible granted to 
every family, 200. Hoſpitals, colleges, and other foundations, diſſolved, 
and their revenues ſeized by the king, 221. The chapter-lands of Can- 
terbury, Vork, and London extorted from thoſe fees, 222. The Litany, 
and part of the public ſervice, allowed to be celebrated in Engliſh, 254. 

' 'The acceſſion of Edward VI. favourable.to, 2875. The twelve homiſies 

publiſhed, to be read to the people, 291. | Laws paſſed favourable to, 

07. The cup reſtored to the laity, and private maſſes aboliſhed, ib, 
enalties on denying the king's ll ib. A new communion- 
ſervice framed, 99: Liturgy framed by a committee of biſhops and 
divines, 320. Gardiner, and other biſhops, deprived of their biſhoprics, 

345- The general antipathy at this time, to popery, 347. The liturgy 

reviſed, 348. Articles of religion framed, 16. The licurgy authoriſed 

by r 354. The catholic religion reſtored by queen Mary, 

376. All Edward's ſtatutes relating to religion ' repealed, 379. The 

reformers perſecuted, 411. See Hereſy. Cecil's arguments to induce 

queen Elizabeth to reſtore it, v. 8 The queen's prudent caution in 
performing it, 7. The newly-ereQted monaſteries ſuppreſſed, 10. The 
queen declared governeſs of the church, i5. All Edward's ſtatutes con- 
cerning religion confirmed, 11, A ſolemn diſputation, 12. The mals 
aboliſhed, 1d. The Engliſh liturgy reſtored, 14. The biſhops de- 
graded for non-compliance, ib. © of, in Scotland, 22. Riſe of 
| . the 
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the aſſocistion called the Congregation of the Lord, ib. Bhs of: 

teſtants at Edinburgh, on Ge of of 8. 8 Gyles, 24. Riots of Knox's 
congregation at Perth, 27. See Congregation of the Lord. The catbo- 
lic religion ſuppreſſed in Scotland, and the preſbyterian diſcipline eſta- 

; blihed, 38. Serv uggles in favour of, in France, 40. Cruel inſolence of 
the Scots reformers, to their queen Mary, 48. Civil wars of France, 
6&8. See Cond#; Medici, Catharine de; Hugonots, &c. Is eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland by parliament, with the queen's — 110. A character of 

the plan of, eſtabliſhed in England, 149. Reflections on the condut of 
reformers, 189. Cruel ſeverity of the Emperor Charles V. toward the 
Flemiſh "eu nts, 191. The Flemiſh proteſtants revolt, 192. Mas- 
nere of ots at Paris, 206. Ihe catholic league formed in 

France againſts Ip Ay Hugonots, 212. A review of Elizabeth's conduct in 
religious matters, 222. Severe laws paſſed againſt popery, 235, Po- 
pery finally ſuppreſſed by the ſtrict law againſt Jeſuits and papilh previ 
259. 

trial and execution of, vii. 356, 380. 

2 ſub · prior of Cbriſt- church, Canterbury, his Aandelling election to 
that ſee on the death of Hubert, ii. 57. Is ſent privately to Rome * 
firmation, ib. His imprudent conduct, ib. 
bear/al, a character of this ſatirical play, vii. 333. | 
ligious eftabliſhments, the foundation of, iv, Jl, 5 

m—— houſes, the number of ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. iv. Jo "The 
amount of their revenues, ib. See Monafteriec. 

Religues, the artifices of, expoſed on the diſſolution of monaſteries, iv. 180. 

Remonſirance, an account of that framed and paſſed by the commons in 
the long porliament, vi, 449. Reaſoning of the Lt on both fades 

with regard to it, 451. Is anſwered by the king, 

A a Frenchman, takes the carl of Suffolk pri 1 and is knighted 

y him, iii. 149. 

Repreſentative: to parliament, the firſt ſteps toward chuſipg them for agen, 

ties, ii. 184. See Commons. 

eſexs, commendator of Caſtile, ſucceeds the duke of Alva in the m! 
mand of the Low Countries, v. 217. His character, 16.  Undertakes 
the fiege of Leyden, ib. — and his iroops mutiny, which ruin the 
Spaniſh affairs in the Low Countries, 219, 

Retainers, the term explained, iii. 399. Frequent lau s paſſed againſt, by 
Henry VII. ib. Story told of t:enty relating to, jb. I he practice of, 
how deſtroyed, ib, 400. 

Revenue of the Anglo-Norman kings of England, in what it conſiſted, ii, 

126. Crown-lands, ib. Tailliages, 126, Scatage, 127. Daregelt, 
and Moneyage, ib. Eſcheats, 128. Wardſhips, 129, Fines, amerci- 
aments, and cblates, 130. State of, ordinary and extraordinary, at the 
time of Henry V. iii. 120. Amount of, in queen Mary's time, iv. 433. 
S:a:e of, in the reign of James I. vi. 171. State of, in the proceRtorate 
of Richard Cromwel, vii. 339. State of, between the reſtora: ion and 
revolution, viii. 324- 

Rewer pet, eccleſiaſtical, the alienation of, prohibited, v. 12, 

Rewolution in 1688, compared with the depoſition o. Richard II. ii. 46. 


Reynola':, 
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Rey nolas, excites an inſurret᷑tion in Northamptonſhire, to deſtroy incloſures, 


Vi. 44. 

Ribaumont, Euſtace de, his encounter with Henry III. at Calais, ii. 444. 
N himſelf priſoner, and is generoully treated, aad ſet at liberty by 
him, 445. | 

Rhee, 11 5 attacked by the duke of Buckingham, vi. 236. 6 

Rheims, Charles VII. attended by Joan D' are, marches in there, and is 
crowned, iii. 151, | | | | 

ow the knights of, chuſe Henry VII. of England, protector of their 

. order, iii. 385. | 

Richard, ſecond fon of Henry II. inveſted by his father with the duchy of 
Guieone, and county of Poictou, i. 434. Inftigated by his mother Elea- 

nor to revolt agaioſt his father, 436. Is reconciled to his father, 447. 
Refuſes homage to his elder brother for his duchy. 454. The difference 

- compromiſed by their father, 16. Becomes inticled to the ſucceſſion by 
his brother Henry's death, 455. Refuſes his father's aſſignment of 
Guienne to his brother John, 16. Reſigns-it to his mother Eleanor, 16. 

Is (encouraged to rebel again, by Philip of France, 458. Excommuni- 

. Cated by Albano, the pope's legate, 460. Peace concluded with his 

father, and he is contracted to Alice, ſiſter of Philip of France, 462. His 
remorſe on ſeeing his father's body, 463. His acceſſion, ii. 1. 

—— |, diſcountenances bis former evil adviſers, and careſſes his father's 
miniſters ij. 2. Releaſes his mother, and makes her regent uatil his 
arrival in England, 16. Prepares for a cruſade to the Holy Land, 3. 
Jews prohibited by an edit from appearing at his coronation, 6. A 

| maſſacre of, on that occaſion, 16. His expedient to raiſe money for the 
cruſade, 3. Sells the vaſſalage of Scotland, ib. His reply to Fulk, eu- 
rate of Neuilly, 6. In whoſe hands he placed the ad.nioiftration, during 
his abſence on the cruſade, ib. Meets Philip of France, with his army, 
at Vezelay, 7» Renews his engagemeats of friendſhip with Philip, 8. 
Embarke his army at Marſeilles, 16. Is obliged to winter at Meſſina, 
ib, His character, and that of Philip, compared, g. The occaſion of 
his attacking the Sicilians, and raking Meflina, 10, His diſputes with 
Philip, ib. Sets «fide bis contract with Alice, and propoſes to marry 

 Berengaria, danghtex of Sanchez, king of Navarre, 12. Is attended on his 
cruſade by his bride, and his fitter Joan, queen dowager of Sicily, 16. Some 
of his veſſels wrecked and pillaged un the coaſt of Cyprus, 5 Conquers 
and imptiſons Haac, prince of Cyprus, 13. Eſpouſes Berengaria there, 
46. Arrives in Paleſtine, and aſſiſt at the ſiege of Acre, 16. Engages 
to ſupport the pretenſions of Guy de Lufignan, to the kingdom of Jcru- 
ſalem, in oppoſi:ion to Conrade, marquis of Montterrat, 14, Troubles 
io England duting his abſence, 15, Confeis the kingdom of Cyprus on 
LaGgnan, on condition of his quitting his pretenſions to Jeruſalem, 19. 
Defeats: Saladin, 20. Is obliged to abandon the intention of beſieging 
Jeruſalem, ib. Concludes a.truce with Saladin, for three years, three 
months, three weeks, three day:, and three hours, 21. His cruel treat- 
ment of his priſoners, 22. Is arrefied on his return, by Leopold, arch- 
duke of Aullria, 23. Is delivered up to the emperor Henry VI. who 
| impriſons 
v 14 
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impriſons him in irons, 16. Is carried to, and accuſed before the diet at 
Worms, 26. His ſpirited reply, 16. Ranſoms himſelf, 28. His ran- 
ſom, how levied, according to the feudal ſyſtem, 16. Obtains his liber- 
ty, and eſcapes a ſecond arreſt by the emperor, 29. Is again crowned 
at Wincheſter, 56. Goes over to Normandy, to revenge himſelf on 

Philip's perfidy,. 29. Defeats Philip at Fretteval, 30, Concludes a 
' truce. with him, 31. His brother John ſubmits to him, 716. Makes 
peace with him at Louviers, which is quickly broken, 32. Takes the 
- biſhop of Beauvais priſoner, and ſends his coat of mail to the pope, #6. 
Concludes a truce with Philip for five years, 33. Is wounded in be- 
fieging Vidomar, count of Limoges, 16. The gallant! reply of Gourd- 
on the archer, who ſhot him, 34. His ſenſibility of the retort, 16. Dies, 
ib. His character, ib. Reflections on his reign, 35. Miſcellaneous 

affairs, 36, | 


Richard II. His acceſſion, iii. 1, State of parties at that junQure, 2, Form 


of government ſettled by parliament during his minority, 3. Council 
appointed, 1b. The adminiſtration, how conducted, 4. His embar- 
raſſments at his acceſſion, 5, War with France, i6, Popular inſurrec- 
tions, 6. Has a conference with Watt Tyler, 10. His prudent beha« 
viour at the death of Tyler, 16. Reflections on this affair, 11, Heads 
the army againſt the Scots, 12. Burns Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 
ib. Returns to England prematurely, 16. His attachment to Robert 
de Vere, earl of Oxford, 14. Awed by his parliament, 15, Deprived 
- of his regal power by a council of foarteen, appointed by his uncle 
Glouceſter, 17. Fails in the endeavour to influence the election of the 
houſe of commons, 18. Conſults the judges, on the validity of his 
commiſſion to the council of fourteen, 16. Their opinion, 16. Violent 
proceedings againſt his miniſtry by the duke of Glouceſter, 20, His and 
his queen, Anne, their ineffectual concern at the execution of Sir Simon 
Barley, 23. Exerts himſelf, and removes archbiſhop Fitz-Alan from 
his office of Chancellor, 24, Removes Glouceſter and Warwic from the 
council, id. Truce with France, and marriage of Richard to Iſabella 
of France, 26. Seizes the charter of London, and the character of his 
adminiſtration, 16. Declares Mortimer ſucceſſor, 28. Hurries Glous 
ceſter over to Calais, and awes his faction, 29. Proceedings againſt his 
party, 31. Procures Glouceſter to be murdered at Calais, 32. Crea- 
tion of peers, 33. Removes the parliament to Shrewſbury, 16. Their 
grants to him, 16. Prevents the duel between the dukes of Hereford and 
Norfolk, and baniſhes them, 36. Oppoſes the ſucceſñion of Hereford to 
the dukedom of Lancaſter, 37, Embarks for Ireland, 38. Leaves the 
duke of York guardian of the realm, 39. Returns to oppoſe the inva- 
fion of the duke of Lancaſter, ib. Seized by the earl of Northumber- 
land, and confined in Flint-caſtle, 40. Heads of accuſation preferred 
againſt him in parliament, 41, Compariſon between this period of hiſ- 
tory, and the revolution in 1688, 46, Depoſed by parliament, ib. 
Murdered in Pomfret-caſt!e, 49. His character, 16. Compariſon be- 
tween, and Edward III. 50. Miſcellaneous tranſactions during this reign, 
52. Compwiion between his fituation, and that of Charles VI. of 


b. ance, 92. ; 
$ Richard 


Richard III. the firſt acts of his adminiſtration, iii. 282. Refleftions on 
his ſeizure of the crown, 28 3. Appoints the duke of Buckingham con- 

table, 16. Procures his execution, for.rebelling againſt him, 289. Ob- 
tains, a parliamentary ſanction of his ſovereiguty, 290. Suppoſed to 
poiſon his wife Anne, to make room for his marriage with the princeſs 
Elizabeth, 291. Marches to oppoſe the invaſion of the earl of Rich- 

mond, 294. His ſuſpicions of his own party, ib. Battle of Boſworth, 
295. Killed, 16. His character, 296, i 

Richemont, Arthur, count de, taken priſoner at the battle of Azincour, iii. 


102, Releaſed on his parole, 127. Evades his parole on the death of © 


' Henty V. i6. Obtains the duke of Burgundy's fiſter by the regent's 
intereſt, 128. Engaged in the Engliſh intereſt, 18. Attends the con- 
greſs at Arras, 161. | 

'Richlieu, cardinal, prime miniſter of France, his character, vi. 232. Ri- 
vals the duke of Buckingham in his addreſſes to the queen of France, 234. 
Throws a mole acroſs the harbour of Rochelle, to complete the blockade, 
263. Supplies the covenanters in Scotland with money, 337, The con- 
clufion of his adminiſtration, and death, vii. 247, 

Richmond, Henry earl of, carried into Britaia by the earl of Pembroke, on 

. theeſtabliſhment of the York family in Edward IV, iii. 251. His 
digree, 285. Meaſures taken for his ſafe cuſtody by Edward, 286. 14. 
ward diſappointed in a ſcheme for getting him into his power, 287. 
Overtures for his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, 291. Makes 

- -unſucceſsful attempts for a deſcent on England, 292 His party exhort 
him to another ſpeedy attempt, ib. Lafds at Milford-haven, 293. 
Battle of Boſworth, 295. Richard III. killed, 16. See Henry VII. 

 — Ps, duke of, natural ſon of Henry VIII. made lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, iv. 122. Dies, 163, note, | 

Ridley, biſhop of London, pleads with Edward VI. in behalf of the prin- 
ceſs Mary, iv. 347. Is impriſoned on the acceſſion of queen Mary, 
376. Is ſent, under a ſtrong guard, to Oxford, to debate on tranſub- 
ſtantiation, 385. Is burnt for hereſy, together with biſhop Latimer, 


14. 

Righe. See Petition of Right. Sl $48 

Rinuccini, is, by the pope, ſent nuncio to the Iriſh catholics, vii. 161. 

Excites the Iriſh to break the pacification concluded with Ormond, 162. 
Is driven out of Ireland, 153. 

Riots, a ſevere ſtatute paſſed againſt, iv. 340. 3 | 

Rippon, treaty of, between Charles I, and the Scots covenanters, vi. 358, 
Is adjourned to London, 361. 

Rivers, earl of, uncle to Edward V. entruſted with the care of his perſon, 
iii; 268, His character, 16. The firſt who introduced the art o print- 
ing into England, ib. note, Arreſted by the duke of Glouceſter, while 
conducting the young king to London, 270. Murdered in Pomfret- 
caſtle, 272. | 

Rixzio, David, ſome account of his introduction to the court of Mary, 
queen of Scotland, v. 95. His promotion and character, 1b. Excites 


the jealouſy of Darnley, the queen's huſband, 96, Incurs the hatred of 


the 


— 
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the proteſtants, ib. A conſpiracy formed againſt him by the chancellor 
Morton, 97. Is affifinated in the queen's preſence, g8. 
Rabbery, inſtance of the general practice of, at the time of Henry III. ii. 


.  _ | 
Robert III. king of Scotland, his character, iii. 75. His ſon taken priſoner 
by Henry IV. of England, ib. Dies of grief, ib. 

: , eldeſt fon of William the Conqueror, his character, i. 272. 286, 
Revolts againſt his father, 273. Extraordinary rencounter between him 
and bis father, 274. Reconciled to him, 275, Returns to England, 

"and repulſes the Scots, 13. Succeeds to the duchy of Normandy, 286. 
Mortgages his dominions to his brother, and enters the crulade, 299. 

His reputation on the cruſade, 312. How he loſt the kingdom of Eng- 

land, #6. Returns, and invades England, 319. Enters into an accom- 
anodation with his brother Henry I. 321. Diſtreſſed by his remiſſneſs, 

22. | | 

Abell, Pennington ordered to affiſt in the reduction of, deſerts, and fails 

back to England, vi. 208. A ſquadron ſent by the Dutch againſt, ac. 

Buckingham brings a fleet and forces to aſſiſt the town, and is ignorantly 
refuſed admittance, 235. The blockade effected by throwing a mole 

acroſs the harbour, 263. Is forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, 204. 

Rochford, lord, brother to queen Anne Boleyn, is accuſed by his wife of 
intimacy with his filter, iv. 155. ls confined by the king's order, 157. 
Is tried, together with the queen, i59, Is condemned, 160. 

—, Viſcounteſs of, calumniates queen Anne Boleyn to Henry VIII. 

iv. 155. Condudts the fecret amouts of queen Catherine Howard, 220. 
Is beheaded, together with the queen, 221. 

. de caſtle of, taken from the barons by king John, and the com- 

mon men of the garriſon hanged, ii, 93. e 


Rocheſter, earl of, a character of his poems, viii. 33. 
Rockingham, a ſyndd ſummoned there by William Rufus, to depoſe An- 
ſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 303, | 
Rocroy, defeat of the Spaniards there, by the prince of Condé, vii. 251. 
Nodolpbi, a Florentine merchant in London, is employed by the pope to 
negociate with the catholics in England, v. 195. Is engaged by the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador to dilturb the government, in favour of M. ry. queen 
of Scots, 196. The duke of Norfolk enters into his ſcheme, 197. Goes 
to Rome to mature his deſign, 76, TY 
Roger, earl of H. re ford, cauſe of his conſpiring $3ainſt William the Con- 
queror, i. 263. His eſtate forfeited, and himſelf confined for life, 266. 
.. archbiſhop of York, crowns prince, Henry, when aſſociated with 
his father Henry II. i. 412, Suſpended at Becket's inſtigation, g13. 
Complains to the king, and the conſequences of this complaint, 415, 
Circumſtances of a quarrel between him and Richard, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 469. 
Kegbri, prebendary of St. Paul's, burnt for hereſy, iv. 412, _ 
Kollo the Dane, his hiſtory, i. 136, Makes inroads into France, 137. 
Settles in Neuſtria, and marries the daughter of Charles the Simple, 138. 
His prudent government, 139, See . TU 
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Romans, their firſt arrival in Britain, i. 6, Subdue it all except Caledonia, 
10. Abandon it, 12, Refuſe aſſiſtance to the Britons, 1. 8 
Rome, reflections on the policy of the court of, i. 330. The venal prin- 
- ciples of the court of, at the early period of Henry III. his reign, ii. 168. 
Church of, when at the ſummit of his power, 229. A character of 
the decretals of pope Gregory IX. ib, Remarks on the new orders in- 
ſtituted by, 16. Our literary obligations to the ancient clergy of, iii. 295. 
The bad principles on which the church of, is founded, iv, 31. Its eu- 
croachments on civil authority, 16. Favourable however to the reſtara- 
tion of the arts, 33. Conſequence of the ſale of indulgences by pope 
Leo X. 355 See Luther, and Reformation, Its authority renounced by 
the Engliſh convocation and parliament, 119. Reflections on this event, 
131. Ses 5 ity of, taken and ſacked by the Imperial 
troops, iv. 69. | : 
Rood of Grace, j miraculous crucifix, the artifice of, expoſed at Paul's croſs, 
by Kilſey, biſhop of Rocheſter, iv. 180, A 
Roper, Sir Anthony, is fined by the ſtar- chamber, for converting arable land 
to paſture, vi, 303. 
Roſe, red and white, party diſlinctions of the houſes of Lancaſter and York, 


lii. 217. Remarks on the confuſed hiſtory of the wars between, 2 


Raſcwel, a preſbyterian preacher, his pioſecution for treaſonable words, 1 | 


201. N 

Rojſai, marquis of, miniſter to Henry IV. of France, comes over to Dover, 
to confer with queen Elizabeth, v. 433. Diſcqvers Elizabeth to have 
entertained the ſame views with Henry, of eſtabliſhing a new ſyſtem of 
policy in Europe, 434. 1s ſent ambaſſador from Henry IV, of France, 
to king James, on his acceſſion, vi. 6. Propoſes to James a league 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 7. Concludes à treaty with Jame:, for the 
ſupport of the United Provinces, 16. IF RS ES: 

Roiien, beſieged and taken by Philip of France, ii. 53, The king of Na- 
varre mortally wounded at the ficge of, v. 71. Is taken by Montmo- 
rency, and the garriſon put to the BT id, | 3 

Roundbrads, the appellation of, when, and to whom given, vi, 464. + 

Roaundauay-· daun, battle of, between lord Wilmot, and Sir William Waller, 
vi. 519. | | 

1 ag See Brabangons. | 

Roxborough, James II. of Scotland killed at the ſiege of, iii. 220. 

' Royal Society, the firſt inſtitution of, viii, 332. | 

Rufus. See William Ryfus. | 

Rump-parliament, the reſtoration of the long one ſo termed. See Parlia- 
ment. | | 

Runnemede, the great charter of Enyliſh liberties ſigned there by king Joho, 
ii, 84. The principal heads of this charter, 85, Remarks upon it, 88, 
See Charter. | | 

Rupert, prince, ſon of the elector Palatine, offers his ſervice to Charles. J. 

and commands a body of horſe for him, vi. 505. Defeats a party of 
Eſſex's army at Worceſter, ib. Defeats the left wing of Eſſex's army at 


Edge-hill, 507, Surprizes Eſſex, and carries off and priſopers, 


520. ls ſent weſtward to join the Carnith tops, 322. Takes Bri. 
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tol, 523. Obliges the NN forces to retire from Newark, vii, 
9. Marches to the relief of York, 11. Engages raſhly in the battle 
© of Marſton-moor, where he is defeated, 16. Urges the battle of Naſe- 
by, 56. Retires to Briſtol, 60, Capitulates, is diſmiſſed by the king, 
and leaves England, 61. Commands the ſquadron which deſerted to 
Charles II. and is haraſſed by admiral Blake, 204. Takes refuge in 
© Prance, 205, Commands under the duke of York againſt the Dutch, 
402. Joins Albemarle during his engagement with Tromp and De Rui- 
ter, 412. Obtains the command of the Engliſh fleet, 506, Engages 
the Dutch on their own coaſt, 6. Another action, 16. Another at the 
mouth of the Texel, 508. Is appointed one of the privy-council, viii. 
102. His death, 204. Was the inventor of etching, 326. 
Rufſ#, lord, ſuppreſſes an inſurrection in Devonſhire, excited to oppoſe the 
reformation, iv. 330. Is created carl of Bedfard, 339. See Bedford. 
— lord, privately favours the French intrigues, but refuſes to accept 
any preſent from that court, viii, 43. 0e. is made one of the privy- 
council to Charles II. 102, Refigns, 123, His character, ib. Enters 
into the duke of Monmouth's conſpiracy, 182, Is ſent to the Tower, 
188. Tried, 189, Is condemned, 193. Is executed, 195. 
Ruthven, lord, affilts with others in aſſaſſinating David Rizzio, v. 97. 
. governor, of Plymouth for the parliament, is defeated by the roy- 
aliſts on Bradoc down, vi, 518. 3 | 
Rutland, earl of created duke of Albemarle by Richard II. iii. 33, De- 
aded, 48. Conſpires againſt Henry IV. and betrays his aſſociates, 63. 
3 view of his treacherous behaviour, 64. Killed at the battle of 
Azincour, being then duke of York, 102. | 
Ruyter. See De Ruyter. 
Rye houſe plot, hiſtory of, viii. 186. 


8 
54, Don Pantaleon, brother to the Portugueſe ambaſſador, hanged by 


Cromwel for aſſaſſination, vii. 237. 

Sadler, Sir Ralph, ambaſſador from Henry VIII. to the court of Scotland, 
concludes a treaty of marriage between prince Edward and Mary, the 
infant · queen of Scotland, iv, 233. His retinue inſulted, at the inſtiga- 
tion of cardinal Beaton, 234. His demand of the ſtipulated hoſtages, 
evaded by Arran, the regent, 18. Orders the Scots priſoners on parole 
to return to England, 15. Is made counſellor to the regency of Edward 

VI. 282. Aflifts in reſtoring the advantage to the Engliſh, at the battle 
of Pinkey, 304. Is appointed one of the commiſſioners for determining 
the cauſe between Mary, queen of Scots, and Murray, the regent, v. 134. 

Safety, committee of, elected, vii, 304. General Monk's artful behaviour 
tO, 312. 1 ä N 

| Salatin, king of Egypt, his character, ii. 457, Recovers Paleſtine from 
the cruſaders, 76, Acre taken from him by the Chriſtians, 15. Is de- 

* Feated by the Chriſtians under Richard 1. of England, 20. Concludes a 
truce with Richard, 21. Review of his conduct in this war, i6, Dies, 
22. Inſtance of his philoſophy, ib. 

Salick 
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Salick law, of ſucceſſion to the crown of France, the foundation of, traced, 
| hi. 389. Attempted to be introduced into the Engliſh . ee, by 
Henry IV. iii. 79. Revoked at the inſtance of the houſe ↄf commons, 


80, 
Saliſbury, an inſurrection of royaliſts there, under the protectorate, who 
proclaim Charles II. vii, 243- 9 
, earl of, natural brother to king John, commands the English 
fleet againſt Philip of France, and deſtroys his ſhips in their harbour, ii; 


74. | 
, Counteſs of, miſtreſs to Edward III. the dropping of her garter, 
ſuppoſed to be the occaſion of inſtituting the order of the garter, ii. 


448. | 
„earl of, beſieges Orleans, iii. 138. Killed before the town, 
139. | 

9 earl, inſtance of generalſhip in, at the battle of Blore- 

- 204. Taken by queen Margaret at the battle of Wakefield, and be- 
ded, 209. 

————, Counteſs of, mother of cardinal Pole, is attainted and condemn» 
ed by parliament, but reprieved, iv, 198, Executed, 213. ; 

—, ſecretary Cecil created earl of, by James I. vi. 5. Cauſes 
which procured his promotion, 16. Procures the diſmiſſion of his former 

© aſſociates, id. Communicates to the king the hints he received of the 
gun-powder plot, 34. Is made treaſurer, 46, Expoſtulates with the 
parliament, on the king's neceſſities, ib. Invents the title of baronet, to 
ſupply James with money by the ſale of it, 71. 5 

Salle, is deſtroyed by an Engliſh fleet, vi. 306, | a 

Sanchex. king of Navarre, inſtance of his confidence in the juſtice of Henry 
II, of England, i. 467, His daughter Berengaria married to Richard I, 
ti. 12. 

Sandilands, Sir James, is ſent from the parliament to queen Mary in | 
France, to obtain a ratification of their proceedings in reforming religion, | 
v. 39 » ; 

Sandwich, earl of, fails in attempting to ſeize the Dutch Eaſt India fleet, 
in the Daniſh harbours, vji. 406. Is killed at the battle of Solebay, 1 
485. A 

Sanquhar, lord, executed ſor aſſaſſination, vi. 61. | 

Santa Croce, marquis of, is appointed to command the Spaniſh Armada, 
v. 333- Dies, 339. 

Santa Crux, a Span fleet burnt in the harbour of, by admira! Blake, vii. 
257. . | N 

Saville, Sir John, a zealous commoner againſt the court, is promoted and 
ennobled by king james I. vi. 117. | 5 

Savey, a conference there, between twelve biſhops, and twelve preſbyterian 
miniſters, vii. 369. WF 

Savoy, Philibert, duke of. See Philibert. | 1 

Sautr#, William, rector of St. Oſythe, the firſt perſon burnt in England for 
hereſy, iii, 65, | | 

Saxons, national character of, i, 18. Arrive in Britain, under Hengiſt 

and Horſa, 19, Subdue Britain and ſettle there, 20. Their conqueſts ' 

0 


* 
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in Britain, very ruinous to the country, 26. Throw back all the rf. 
tiſh improvements into ancient barbarity, 16. After ſubduing the 
© Britons, war againſt each other, 27, *Difficulty of continuing their hiſ- 
tory, and why, 28. Brief view of their idolatrous religion, 31. 
Made but flow improvement in arts in England. 60, Their bigotry and 
ſuperſtition, 61. Their gradual ecclefiaftical ſubjection to the ſee of 
Rome, traced, 16. Their theological diſputes, 63. Reduced to deſpair 
dy the ravages of the Danes, 79. Admit the Danes to ſettle with 
them, after defeating them, 83. Their monks charaQeriſed, 110; 
+ "Their affected auſterities, 113. Oppoſed by the ſecular clergy, 114. 
+ © Review of the Saxon government in England, 198. The ſucceſſion of 
their princes, how regulated, 199. Account of their Wittenagemot, 
br national council, 201. Zarl and Alderman, ſynonimous appellations 
among, #6. note. Their government arillocratical, toward the time of 
the Norman conqueſt, 204. State of popular” liberty among, 208; 
Several orders of men among, 16. Their courts of juſtice, 212, State 
of legiſlation among, 214. Their criminal law, 215. Their military 
force, 225. Public revenues, is. Value of money among, 226. 
Their manners inquired into, 229. Finally ſubdued by William, duke 
of Normandy, 193. 231. See Hareld, and William. Their laws, com- 
© pared with the civil law, iii, 3co. | - 
Saxony, Maurice, elector of. See Maurice. 
Scandal and reproach, inſtances of the ſevere puniſhment of, by the court 
- of ftar-chamber, vi. 303. 5 
Scone, the famous ſtone there, on which the kings of Scotland were 
anointed, carried to London by Edward I. ii. 282, Robert Bruce 
crowned there, 317, Edward Baliol crowned there, 385. 
Scotland, and Scots, the Scots and Picts invade Britain, i. 13, King 
Conſtantine defeated by Athelſtan, king of England, 104, 105. K. Dun- 
© can killed by Macbeth, 168, Macbeth killed, and Malcolm reſtored, 
ib, King William taken priſoner by Henry II. does homage, with all 
his nobility, for his ranſom, 448. The vaſlalage of, fold by Richard I. 
to raiſe money for bis cruſade, ii. 6. Remarks on the ancient hiſtory of, 
245. Alexander III. king of, marries the ſiſter of Edward I. #6, Dies, 
246. Is ſucceeded by Margaret of Norway, is. Guardians ap- 
inted during ber infancy, 16. A treaty of marriage negotiated 
een her and prince Edward of England, is. She dies, on her 
ſſage to Scotland, 247. - Competitors for the crown of, 248. 255. 
ole claims referred to the deciſion of Edward I. of England, 250. An 
enquiry into the nature of the homage done by the kings of, to thoſe 
of England; 251. The parliament of, and the competitors for the 
crown, attend the ſummons of Edward to Norham, ſouth of the Tweed, 
263. Edward aſſerts his right to diſpoſe of the crown, as liege of the 
kingdom, 16. The fortreſſes in, delivered up to Edward, 256. The 
\ barons and prelates ſwear fealty to him, 257. Edward decides in favour 
of John Baliol's right to the crown, 258, Baliol ſwears fealty to Ed- 
ward, and is put in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, 16. The Scots, and their 
new king, provoked at Edward's acts of uſurpation over them, 259. 
Aﬀign a council to carry on the adminiſtration, and aſſemble an army to 
oppoſe the forces of Edward, 280, Berwic taken by Edward, — 
garri 
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garriſon put to the ſword, 28 1. The Scots defeated by earl Warrenne, 
ib, 


and the caſtle of Dunbar ſurrendered to Edward, Roxborough 
taken, ib. Edinburgh, and the whole country, ſabdued, 282. * 
liol ſwears fealty to him, ib. Baliol carried priſoner to London, and com- 
mitted to the Tower, 283, Earl Warrenne left governor of, is, The 
Scots abandoned by Philip of France, in conſequence of his treaty with 
Edward, 297, Warrenne returning to England, leaves the adminiſtra- 
tion in the hands of Ormeſby and Creffingham, 298. Their oppreflions 
of the Scots, 16. The Scots rife againit the Engliſh, under William 
Wallace, 299. Gain a victory over Warrenne, 3ort., Wallace made 
regent, 302. The regency given to the ſteward, and Cuming of Bade- 
noch, on Wallace's refignation, 303. The Scots army defeated by Ed- 
ward at Falkirk, 304. Apply to France for ſuccour, but are refuſed, 
306, Engage pope Boniface in their intereſt, 307. John de Segrave, 
left guardian of, by Edward, who is defeated by the Scots, 309. Is 
again ſubdued by Edward, 310. Young Robert Bruce arrives in Scot- 
land, and ſpirits up the nobiſity to a revolt, 314. Bruce is crowned at 
Scone, 317, He reduces the Engliſh in Scotland, and is acknowledged 
by the whole country, 337: | Bruce defeats Edward at Bannockburn, 
340. The independency of, eſtabliſhed by this victory, 341. He in- 
vades England on the death of Edward It. 372. The nature of the 
war made by the Scots, and their army deſcribed, 373. Death of Ro- 
bert Bruce, and acceſſion of his ſon David, 381. State of, at this pe- 
riod, 383. The earl of Marre appointed regent on the death of Mur- 
ray, ib. Marre defeated and ſlain by Edward Baliol, 384. He is 
crowned at Scone, 385, Is routed by Sir Archibald Douglas, and flies 
to England; 16. Douglas defeated by Edward III. of England, and Ed- 
ward Baliol reſtored, 388. He is acknowledged no longer than 

tected by the preſence of the Engliſh king, #5, King David defeated 
and taken priſoner by queen Philippa, 440. Is ranſomed, 461. An 
expreſs inquiry into the nature of the homage paid by the kings of, to 
thoſe of England, 501. The Scots obtain aſſiſtance from France to in- 
vade England, and their conduct in theſe incurſions, iii, 12. Diſoblige 
their allies, who return home, 13. Invade England again, but are 
worſted, 67. Battle of Homeldon, 68. Prince James taken priſoner 


by Henry IV. and educated in England, 75. Carried to France by. 


Henry V. 114. The Scots army in France refuſe to obey their young 
king while in captivity, i&, James L reſtored, 129. Murdered, i6, Al- 
fairs of, during the reign of Henry VI. and beginning of Edward IV. 
219. State of, in the time of Henry VII. 332. James IV. receives 
— aſſiſts Perkin Warbec, 371, Marries Margaret eldeſt daughter of 
Henry, 386, The Scots routed at the battle of Flouden, and James 
killed, 439- His queen Margaret marries Douglas earl of Angus, iv. 


5. The duke of Albany called over to the regency, 6, The ſtate of, 
as it appeared to Albany on his arrival, 16. Confuſions in, on Albany's 
going over to France, 8. Reaſons in favour of alliances with France 
or Eogland contraſted, 43. Extraordinary caſe of Patrick Hamilton 
burnt for - hereſy, 214. Friar Forreſt burnt, 215, The reformation 
ſpreads in, 216. Henry declares war againſt, 227. Sir Robert Bowes 

3 defeated 
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deſested by the lords Hume and Huntley, 228. Battle of Solway, 223. 
Death of James V. 230. The infant queen Mary, contracted to prince 
Edward of England, 233. Invaded by Henry VIII. and Edinburgh 
burnt, 245. The Engliſh defeated at Ancram, 249. ls included in 
e of Campe between Henry and Francis, 253. Hiſtory of 
Wiſhart the . reformer, 295. Cardinal Beaton aſſaſſinated, 297. Its 
misfortunes at this time, owing to a ſucceſſon of minorities, 299. The 
duke of Somerſet prepares to proſecute the war with, 16. His manifeſto, 
gco. The Scots prepare to repel Somerſet, 302. Battle of Pinkey, 
303. The young queen Mary ſent to France, 312. The earl of Ar- 
ran reſigns the regency to the queen dowager, 439. The young queen 
Mary married to the Dauphin, 440. Engliſh reformers protected there 
from the perſecutions of queen Mary, v. 21, Account of the aſſociation 
called the Congregation of the Lord, 22. See Congregation, and Gui/e, 
Mary of. Treaty of Edinburgh, 36. Settlement of the adminiſtration dur- 
ing the queen's abſence by this treaty, ib. The catholic religion ſuppreſ- 
ſed, and the preſbyterian diſcipline eſtabliſhed, by ones, 38. Queen 
Mary arrives, on the death of her huſband, 45. The queen expoſed to 
inſults for her adherence to the catholic religion, 47. The poverty of 
the reformed clergy there, 54. The eccleſiaſtical benefices how aſſigned 
by the privy council, 55, Mary married to the lord Darnley, 89.. A 
confederacy formed againſt Mary at Stirling, which is encouraged by 
Elizabeth, go. The rebels driven into England, 91. Murder of Darn- 
ley, 107, Lhe proteſtant religion eſtabliſhed by 8 with the 
queen's ſanction, 110, note, Mary married to Bothwel, 115. Re- 
fleQions of the people on theſe events, ib. Mary impriſoned in Loch- 
levin caſtle, 120. Mary forced to reſign the crown, and her ſon 
James VI. crowned, 124. Arrival of Murray the regent, 125. The 
ſettlement of the crown and adminiſtration confirmed by parliament, 76. 
Battle of Langſide, 128. Mary flies to England, i6, Her cauſe exa- 
mined before Engliſh commiſſioners, 135. 144. Murray the regent 
aſſaſſinated, 167. The earl of Lenox appointed regent, 168. He is 
put to death by Murray's party, and the earl of Mar choſen, 202. Mor- 
ton made regent on the death of Mar, i6, Diſcontents and factions 
againſt Morton, 230. Morton tried and executed, 232. A conſpiracy 
of nobles formed, who ſeize the young king James, 248. James 
eſcapes from them, 254. Earl of Arran degraded, 256. A defenſive 
alliance entered into between James and Elizabeth, 270. Queen Mary 
ſentenced to death by Engliſh commiſſioners, 299. And executed, 319. 
The hoſtile laws between, and England, aboliſhed, vi. 41. The natu- 
ral conſequences of their king ſucceeding to the crown of England, 82, 
View of the ſtate of religion there, 84. James obtains the juriſdiction 
of biſhops to be acknowledged, ib. The eſtabliſhment of epiſcopal au- 
thority and ceremonies oppoſed, ib. The nature of the excommunica- 
tion pronounced- by the eccleſiaſtical courts in, 86, Behaviour of Black, 
miniſter of St. Andrews, 87. Seditious principles of the clergy there, 
88. Some of the refractory miniſters puniſhed on his acceſſion to the 
crown of Eogland, i6, The general aſſembly ſubmit to regal _— 
| | pat 
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- Gopal authority, 89. A court of high commiſſion erected, b. Alter- 
- "ations between James and the clergy, go. Conſequences of the influ- 
- ence of the nobility, and the abſence of the king, 320. Diſcontents of 
the inferior clergy there, 322, Introduction of the canons and liturgy, 
325. A tumult at Edinburgh on occafion of the liturgy, 327. e 
covenant eſtabliſhed, 329. E piſcopacy aboliſt ed by the general aſſem- 
bly, 334. The covenanters aſſiſted by cardinal Richliev, 346. The 
© Covenanters raiſe forces, and ſecure the whole country, 16. Their zeal 
inflamed by Michelſon the propheteſs, 337, Charles marches with a 
force to Berwic, 339. A pacification cbneluded with the covenanters, 
341. A letter from the malcontents to the king of France intercepted 
357. Another armament ſent againſt them, 1. The Scots army 
tout lord Conway at Newburn, 1%. They take poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle; 
358. Treaty of Rippon, ib. Are attacked by Strafford, 360. The 
army diſbanded by the Engliſh houſe of commons, 423. The lords 
of articles aboliſhed, on the arrival of Charles, 426. Reflections and 
views of the covenanters; on the breaking out of the civil war in Eng- 
land, 536. Send commiſſioners to the king at Oxford, to offer 4 medi- 
ation, 538, Summon by their own authority, a convention of ſtates, 
839. The ſolemn league and covenant framed with the Engliſh com- 
. miffioners, 540, Raiſe an army to aſſiſt the Engliſh parliament, 542. 
The king puts himſelf into the bands of the Scots army before Newark, 
Vi. 73. liver up the king to the parliament for the payment of the 
arrears of the army, 79. Their commiſſioners affronted by the inde- 
pendent faction in the long parliament, 113. Their commifroners con- 
- Cert a treaty with the king, for arming in his favour, 116. Parties diſ- 
_ tinguilſljed there at this time, ib. The toyaliſts deſeated by Cromwel, 
128. Charles II. proclaimed after his father's execution, 159, Com- 
miſſioners ſent to Breda, to propoſe terms to Charles, 173. Cruel and 
inſulting treatment and execution of Montroſe, 179. Treatment of 
Charles on his landing, 183. Numbers burnt for witchcraft, 186. 
Battle of Dunbar, 190. Charles crowned at Scone, 192. Charles 
. marches into England, 195: 1s routed by Cromwel at Worceſter, 196. 
Stirling-caſile reduced by Monk, and the records of the kingdom ſent 
to London, 207. Dundee and other towns taken, 6. The kingdom- 
. ſubmits to the commonwealth, 16. The civil adminiſtration of, under 
the protectorate of Oliver Cromwe!l, 266. The forts raiſed and troops 
. diſbatided by Charles II. on his reſtoration, 365. A parliament, 16. 
Prelacy tacitly reſtored, 366. Sharp made archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
. 367, Trial and execution of Argyle and others, is. Lord Lorn con- 
demned, but pardoned by the king, 438, Proceedings of parliament, 
439. Arbitrary impoſitioa of fines under the act of indemnity, #6. 
Diſorders occaſioned by the re-eſtabliſhmetit of epiſcopacy, 440, And 
by violent meaſures to ſuppreſs conventieles, 442. InſurreQtion and re- 
newal of the covenant, 443. The inſurgents routed by Dalziel, #6. 
Cruel execution of the covenanters, 444. The attempts to reconcile 
the people to epiſcopacy without effect, viii. 49. A parliament, 50. 
Severe law againſt conventicles, 52. The arbitrary adminiſtration of 
Lauderdale, 53. Caſe of Mitchel, 54 Archbiſhop Sharp murdered, 
Vor. VIII. Mm 114 
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" 42 A parliament held by the duke of York, 167, Condemnation 

of the earl of Argyle, 169. Cruel perſecution of the covenadters, 171. 

T. women drowned for not abjuring the declaration, 174. A decla- 

ration of indulgence publiſhed by James II. 259. Revolte againſt James, 

on the comiog over with the prince of Orange, 300. The convention 

A makes a tender of the crowd. to him and: his 
nceis, 309. 

. a tauſlation- of, made by Tindal the reforntn, iv. 131. See 
Bi 

Scutage, an explanation of that term, and on what occaſions levied by the 
Anglo-Norman kings, ii, 127. None levied-by Edward I. 323. 

Sea-fights. See under the names of the reſpeclive commanders. 

Secretaries of. "Pats, à lift of thoſe” during the reign of JameC I. of 135. 
During that of Charles I. vii. 153 

88 battle of, between the duke of Monmouth and the carl of Fever- 

" ſham, viii; 229. 

2 Mrs. * . over —— 9 land by ; 

Have, appo lan Scotland Edward „ii. . 
is R —— the Scots,. 4 , er 3 

Self-denying, or dinance paſſed by the long. relle Vii. 27. 

Teneffe, battle of, between the prince of Orange, and the prince of Tone, | 
viii. 9» 4 

Severus, emperor, completes Adrian's rawpart, i. 10. This rampart 

erected of ſtone, * f ho 5 
mour, lady „ maid of honour to queen Anne Boleyn, attracts 

2 of 1.2% Vill. iv. 156, Ie married to the kin —— next day 
Anne Boleyn's execution, 162. Is brought to bed of a ſon; (afterward 
Edward VI.) and dies, 176. 

, Sir Edward, brother to queen Jane, made * of Hertford, iv. 
176. Commands ihe forces of Henry VIII. in an invaſiom of Scotland, 
and burns Edinburgh, 245. Is ſent with forees over to Calais, 25 3. 
Is appointed one the regency during the minority, of Edward VI. 282. 
Is choſen protector by the regency, 283. Is created duke of Somerſet, 
284, See Somerſet. 

Seymour, lord, ſecond ſon of the protector Somerſet, commands a. ſquadron 
ſtationed at Dunkirk, to prevent the duke of Parma, from joining the 
- Spaniſh armada, v. 335. 

——, Sir Francis, his ſpeech at the opening of the third parliament of 
Charles I. vi. 244- 

, Sir Thomas, is nominated one of the council to the regency, 
during the minority of Edward VI. iv. 283. Is created lord as ' 
and high admiral, 285. His character, 314, Marries the quee 
dowager, ib. Cabals againſt his brother the protector, during his 8 

. ſenee in Scotland, i5, Forms a party in parliament againſt the protec- 
; Of 34 N Is intimidated, and deſires a reconciliation with his brother, 
dreſſes the lady Elizabeth, after the queen-dowager's death, ib, 
Is Dn to the Tower, 318. Is examined by the council, 46. 
attainted by parliament, 319, Is executed, 320. 
| e, Francis, obtains the inveſliture of Mile, iv- 98. See Milan. 


Shafteſbury, 


2 Anthony Af ins ar! of, bis bint of ſhutting up the 
exchequer, eartied to — king by — Thomab CHAS, vii. 475. Is 
made chancellor, 478. His Iyeech to parliament on the Dutch war, 

: Hes writs for app vat abate 1 in prot, 02. De- 

| ores the edurt, and joins ths country diſmiſſed from be- 

ing chahcellhr, vid Is {ent to the — wer 55 ſpring the ſegality of 
the parliament after a twelvemonth's roro ation, viii. 2 Flatters the 

duke of M6timbuth with' Hopes of the ſucceMon, 95. Is made preſident 
of the council, 102. Is tem by the King, 123. Preſents the duke 

of York, as a popiſſ reeuſant, to the grand jury of Middleſex, 127. Is 
accuſed of treaſon, hut 165; Inſtigates the duke of Mon- 
mouth's 8 1895. Reites td Holland, and dies, 184. His 
character, 15. 

Slate ſcartely any inetition'gf civil liber oat At found in his hiſto- 
rical plays, v. 469; e A claracter of his dramatic writings, vi. 191. 
Compared with Johnſon, 192. 

Sharp, a Scots preſbyteriati commilſiob&r, #anfddvs their cauſe, and is made 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews, vii. 367, ts  craelty toward the covenan- 
ters; 444. Is ſhot at by Mitchel, Un. i Is murdered, 114. 

„Dr. is herd — cooft of Wee. N a in the reign of 
James IT, for pttaching àgaf 

Shaw, Dr. procured by the — of ey im 8 Lerne his brother Ed- 
o_ illegitimate, it a ſermon at St. PauP's, tif. 277. IIl ſucceſs of this 

ſcheme, 278. 

Sheep, the number of. reſtricted by ſtatote, ir. 277. Sir Thomas M:re's 
cenſute of the Exceſſive breeding of, 328. 

— recorder of Saliſbury is proſecuted in the lur- chamber for break. 

ug u painted church<witidow, vi. 290. 

Shri the pritnitive nature of their office, ii, 270. 

1 ft tevied'iti England, i. 142. Impoſed on occaſion of the 

wiſh invaſion; v. 461, Firſt levieh by Charles I. vi. 225. Is ex- 
rended over the whole i ugdom, 301. Trial of John Hambden, for re- 
| fuſing to pay it, 315. The ſheriffs voted delinquents for affefling it, by 
the commons, 372. Is declared illegal, 380. 

$5;pping, ſtate of, in the reign of Edward III. ii. 496. Cauſe of its decay 
at that time, ib.” See Navy. 

Shirley, Dr. and Fag, a member of the houſe of commons, great diſputes 
between the two oitſes, occaſioned by, viii. 14. 

Shore, Jatie, accuſed" by the duke of Glouceſter in council, iii. 274. Res 
marks on the accounts given of her, 16. not. Her hiſtory, 276. 

— battle of, between Henry IV. and young Piercy, iii. 27. 
Counteſs of, her ſcandalous reports of queen Elizabeth, commu- 

to Blizaberh by Mary queen of Scots, v. 506, 

w— carl of, is added to the privy-council for the conſideration of 
the caſe of Mary queen of Scots, v. 144. Mary committed io his cuſ- 
tody at Tutbury, 146. She is removed from his care on ac.ount of bis 
ſodulgence to her, 258. Is appointed to attend on her execution, 311. 

, earl of, renounces the catholic religion, and joins the prince of 


. ä Mm 2 Sicily, 
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Sicily, tranſaRtions of Richard I. of England, and Philip of France, 

their 222 on their way to the cruſade, f. 9. The po 

conteſts emperor Frederic, concerning, 171, Is offered, — 
to Richard, earl of Cornwal, who it, — Is accepted by 

—_— ILL. for his ſecond ſon Edmond, 172. The — 

by Henry, in allening ths d 4. — Arpadenry 


» 173» 
8 with France, and receives bribes * 
> —— vn. 43. . Enters into the duke of Mon- 
mouth's conſpiracy, 135, Review of his life and character, 196. Is 
tried, i#, His defence, 197, Is execated, 199. 
„ Sir Henry, lord of Ireland, reduces Shan Oneale, v. 399. 
His vigilant adminiſtration. 76. 
— 2 2 — her from mar · 
ing e of Anjou, v. made governor uſhing, 273+ 
| Hives death and character, = rg 
- Sigebert, king of Eaſt An er refloves Chriffianity in his kiogdom, and faid 
to found the univerſity of Cambridge, i. 46. 
——, king of Weſlex, depoſed * bad adminiſtration, i. 55. His 
. baſe ingratitude to his protedior, «6 s Revenged upon him, 56. 
Sigefert, — 4 pyrate, _—_—_ by Alfred, i. 89. 
ier. 
Simier, is ſent over by the dulce of , to proſecute his ſuit with queen 
ring his converſation agreeable to 


Elizabeth, v. 239. His art in 
ber, 240. Difcovers Leiceſter's to the queen, ib. Is taken 


marriage 
under the queen” s immediate protection, on Leiceſter's attempting his life, 


Simnel, Lambert, 2 baker's ſon, becomes the inſtrument of Simon the prieſt 
to diſturb the government of Henry VII. iii. 323. Opens his preten- 
ſions in — og as earl of Warwic, w revolts under him, 325. 
_ Crowned at Dublin, as Edward VI. 46. Receives forces from the 

_ the dutcheſ- of Burgundy, 328. Invades England, 329. Defeated at 
the battle of Stoke, 3. Becomes ſcullion to the king, and is promoted 
to be his falconer, 330. 

Simon, Richard, a prieſt, concerts the pretenſions of Lambert Simnel, againſt 
Henry VII, iii. 323. Carries his pupil to Ireland, which revolt, 325. 
Why only confined, on Simnel's overthrow, 330. 

Sinclair, Oliver, favourite of James V. appointed to the command of the 
Scots army, iv, 329. Is defeated by the Engliſh at Solway, ib. 

Sindercome, is condemned for attempting the lite of Oliver "one, *. 
282, Poiſons himſelf, 284. 

Sirnames, when introduced into England, i ll. 140. 

Sithric, a Daniſh nobleman, appointed king of Northumberland, by 55 

- ſtane, i. 104. Fate of his ſons, 16. 

Siauard, duke of Northumberland, his hiſtory, i. 268. 

Six articles, law of. See Articles. | 

| Skinner, applies to the houſe of lords for redreſs againſt the Eaſt TJadia com- 
pany, and is taken into cuſtody by the commons, vii. 454. 

Slaves, or villains, how conſidered among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 21 1. Two 


kinds of, ib. 
Smalcalds, 
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— a league of the proteſtant-princes of Germany formed th re, iv, 
99. remitted to the league by Henry VIII. 142. 
Smyrna — attacked by Sir R Holmes, vii. 478. 


Society, civil, more probity to be found in, 5 


nations, i. 222. 

Sodalitium, or Saxon bond of deſcribed, i, 206, 

Soldiers, common, their pay in time of Edward III. ii. 497, mots 

W hence their chief emoluments aroſe, i6. 

Solebay, battle of, berween the Engliſh and French deets and De Ruiter th 
Dutch admiral, vii. 485. 

Solway, battle of, _ a the Engliſh and Scot, ir. 229. 

Solyman, ſultan, conq 4 befieges Vienna, iv. 99+ 

Somerſet, duke ws e of Chamber 88 to ſurrender Roũen, 
and the reſt of province, to Charles VII. iii, 176, Succeeds the 

duke of Suffolk in his influence with, Henry VI. and his queen, 188. 
Sent co the Tower, 199. Killed at the firſt Am of Alban's, 
200, 

— —, the car! of Hertford, protector duieg the minoriey, of Edward VI. 
created duke of, iv. 284, Procures his authority to be confirmed by 

patent, 286. Favours the 3 — of the reformation, 288. 
appaints a viſitation of dioceſes, 291. Makes preparation for the war 

with Scotland, 299. Publiſhes a a manifeſto, 300, Advances toward 


Edinburgh, 301. Defeats the Scots at the battle of Pinkey, 303. 


Leaves Warwic to treat for an accommodation, and returns to England, 
306. Calls a parliament, /. Paſles laws favourable to the reformation, 
307. Suppreſſes ſome popiſh ceremonies, 308. Orders Haddington to 
be fortified and — 310. Is informed of his brother's cabals 
A againſt him, 314. Commits him to the Tower, and orders a proſecution 
of him, 118. Signs the warrant for his execution, 320. Appoints a 
. commiſſion to inquire concerning -incloſures, 329. InſurreQions of the 
people, ib. Endeavours at an alliance with the emperor, but is diſ- 
appointed, 333. Is oppoſed in his intention to-conclude a peace with 
France and Scotland, 334. His haughty exertion of his authority 
-  ExcCites cabals againſt him, 335. Becomes obnoxious for courting popu- 
lar favour, — Demoliſhes churches, to build a palace with the mate- 
©: rials, 386. formed againſt him at Ely-houſe, 16. Removes 
the king to Wales, and prepares for his defence, 337. Is deſerted d 
all but Paget-and Cranmer, and deſpairs, 16. Is ſent to the Tower, 3 38. 
Confeſles on his knees before the council, the charges laid againſt nim; 
is deprived of his offices, and fined, *, Is re- admitted to the council, 
ib. Marries his daughter to the lor Pane, ſon to Warwic, = The 
ſchemes of Northumberland to ruin him, 351. Is arreſted, tog ther 
With his dutcheſs and friends, 16. The charges againſt — 1 Is 
. 352. Executed, 353. His character, aad reflections on bis me, 
z * 
— Carre, viſcount Rocheſter, created earl of, vi. 70. Is inſtigated 
by his lady to pracure Sir Thomas Overbury to be poiſoned, 16. Is 
ſtung with remorſe, and declines in the king's favour, 75. Is convicted 
A Qyerbury's death, 77. Is PO and dies in obſcurity, 78. 
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ten, Wriothefcly, chancellor, anon of the —— during the 
minority of Edward VI. created: earl f, iv. 1284. Puts the great (ea) in 
commiſſion. a8 5. Is deprived of the chanedlorihip, and removed from the 

- coungil, 286. Is 18:agmitted to dhe canncil, and cabals wieb Warwic 

againſt the protector, 336. —— into a plot againſt him at Ely-bouſe, 
337. Retires ſtom the caudeil, and venation, 389. 

. ca of, attend the earl of Eſſex to Ireland, who makes him 
neral of horſe, v. 404. Is diſplaced,” by the queen's orders, 406. 
ters into Eſſex s conſpiracy at Qtury - houſe, N Is tried with Bilex, 

and condemned, 427. Is ſpared, — ö an, 432. | 

Spain, ſtate of, at 4he time of Henry VII. — — ut, 333. See 

Ferdinand of Arragon. Leagues with the Italian ſlates againit France, 
368. Obtains poſleſſion of the kingdom of Naples, 414. Death of 
Ferdinand, and acceſſion of his grandſon Charles, iv. 12. See Charles V. 
Acquires the final poſſeſſion of Navarre, 25. The kingdom of, reſigned 
by the, emperor Charles V. to his ſon Philip, 428. See Philip II. 

Charles retires to the monaſtery of St. Juſt in — ib. Victory 
of St. Quintin, - 434. Peace of - Cateau Oambreſis, v. 16. Philip vows 
- to ſpend his liſe in the extirpation of hereſy, 68. His cruel perſecution 
of heretics, ib. Its flouriſhing ſtate and power at this time, 272. The 
Invincible armada fitted out for the conqueſt of England, 333. This 
fleet deſtroyed, 343. Cadiz taken and — the Engliſh, 380. 
The harbour of Cerimbra attacked, and a rich carrack taken there, 444. 
Peace concluded with England, vi. 27. Acknowledges the cy 
af the United Provinces, and concludes a truce Sith them for twelve 
years, 44. Arrival of prince Charles there, to proſecute his 
with the Infanta, 133. "The match broke off by Buckingham, 137. 
Acknowledges the republican government of Evpland, vii. 250. The 
Engliſh ambaſſador — there by baniſhed royaliſts, 56, Revolt of 
Portugal, and other ill ſucceſſes, 2 * Declares war againſt England, 
on the ſeizure of Jamaica, 255. 'The. galleons taken and deſtroyed at 
Cadiz, 257. A fleet burnt in Santa Crus batbour, 13. War with 
France, 43 1. Its ſituation at the time of the congreſs of Nim 
and motives of haſtening the treaty there, viii. 22. The treaty of Nime 
guen concluded, 46. Declares war againſt France, 206, 

Spalato, archbiſhop of, comes to England, turns ,proteſtant, eſcapes 1 to 

Italy, and dies in confinement, vi. 197. 

$/eaker of the Houſe of Commons, Suſkappointraent of, 2 TTY Lg 

Spencer, his character as a poet, v. 492. | 

Spenſer, See De/pen/er. 

Sprague, admiral Sir Edward, is killed in-the engagement wich the Dutch 

at the mouth of the Texel, vii, 5og, 
Spurs, battle of, berween the troops of Henry VIII. and the duke of 
Longueville, i, 435. 

Sr. Albans, the monaftery of, <= 60a whom endowed, i. 49. Obſervations on 
© the petition of the 2 *. — parliament, in the reign of Edward II. 
ü. 808. Battle of Henry: VI. and Richard duke of 


York, ili. 290. — 3 rome We _ the earl = vic, 
* 


210. 
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S. Andrewr, Wiſhart the reformer burnt there, _ cardinal Beaton; iv. 
2 The eardinal afſaflinated there, 3. - Is ſurtendered to the queen- 
wager of Scotland, 2909. Curious reſolution of a ſcholaſtic debate 

=, the ſub priorꝰs — 460. Walter Mill burnt there, v. 2 
of biſhops and clergy ſummoned there by king James, % 


— — prior of, attends the:queen-eegent of Scotland, in her endea- 
vou to:ſuppreſs the riots; of the-reformers, v. 27. Joins the aſſociation 

. -termbd the — of the Lara, 30. 

Se. Aubin, battle of, between the duke of Britanny and the French, f ili. 


342 : 

$t, — mailer of the Hogonots at Paris, on the eve of that day, 

. 

St. — batile.of, between abe conſtable. Montmorency, and d prince 
of Conde, v. 186. Battle of, between the prince of Orange, and * 

reſchal —— — n 

St. * taken by the emperor Charles V. iv; 247. 

St. Bamondfoury, a conſederacy of the barons formed there, by e 
Langton, to aſſert their privileges againſt Gs oppegions oo . Joho, 


ll. 79. 

&, Gil, totelar ſaint of Edinburgh, riot of proteſtants there on the feſtival 

. of, LO The 

&. Jol, bis ineffeftual negociations with the States-general of the United 
Provinces, = 209. Excites a quarrel between the Commonwealth and 

the States, # 

—— Jeraſalem, the knights of, refuſe to ſarrender their revenues 
to Henry VIII. iv. The order diſſolved by parliament, 6. 

St. Omers, the — — by mareſchal Luxembourg, 
viii. 27. 

87. Oelaia, banle of, between the conſlable Montmoreney, and the Spaniſh 
— — under Phillibert duke of Savoy, iv. 434. 

Stafford, lord viſcount, is tried for the popiſh 1225 vii. 140. Is con- 

 demned, 142, Executed, 144. 

Standard, battle of. i. 357 

Stanley, lord, ſuſpected by Richard In. of flown the earl of Richmond, 


in. 2 | His ſon retained, by Richard as the e of his fidelity, i, 
His zuous conduct previous to the battle of Boſworth, 294. De- 
— nd, ſoon after the commencement- of the adion, ibs 


Created earl of Derby, 314. 
., William, governor of Deventer, betrays the place, and deſerts 
with his whole garriſon to the Spaniards, v. 328, 


. Sir William, preſents the earl of Richmond with Richard's nr. 


crown, found in Boſworth· eld, iii. 307. Detected by Sir Robert Clifford 
in abetting Perkin Warbec, 362. Tried and executed, 363. 

Cramnary-coarts, ſuppreſſed by the long parliament, vi. 422. 

Star- chamber, the 1 of, — ſounded, and when eſtabliſhed, ii, 
397. The nature of that juriſdiction explained, v. 453. Its antiquity, 
vi. 159, Jis authority not limited by any - preciſe law or ſtatute, 160. 
Oppreſlve ſentences of this court, 1955 * 303. 313. 

— wee condemn 
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condemned by the commons, 373. Its ſentence on Prynne and others 
verſed, and ſatis faction rs" 278. Is aboliſhed by parliament, — 


| Stayner, captain, takes and defiroys the Spaniſh galleons at Cadiz, vii. 


157. | | f 
—. oo, king of England, bis pretenſions to the crown, how founded, 7. 
350. Aſſumes the crown, 352. Grants a charter to his ſubjects, 353. 
155 title ratified by the pope, ib. His ſubjects ſwear a conditional alle» 
giance to him, 355, Summoned before a ſynod, by his brother Henry, 
biber of Wincheſter, 359. Taken priſoner by the empreſs Matilda's 
patty, 361. Exchanged for earl Robert, Matilda's brother, 368. Dif- 
guſts his nobles, by demanding their caſtles, 366, His party laid under 
tze papal interdidion, but removed by his ſubmiſſions, ib. The arch: 
biſhop of Canterbury refuſes to anoint his ſon Euſtace, 368, Enters into 
t- 43 — with Henry, ſen of the empreſs Matilda, is. Dies, 369, 
eaten it e Lino yd 4 5 ACh! 
Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, proclaims Edgar, and encourages the 
Eoglih to reſiſt the Normans, i. 232. Not permitted to officiate at the 
/- coronation of king William, 235. Attends him to Normandy, 239. 
His character, 255. Degraded and impriſoned, 257. beg 
Stil-yard, merchants of, when eſtabliſned into a company, iv. 349. The 
privileges of; annulled by the council of Edward VI. is. 
Stirling, a confederacy of malcontent Scots nobles formed there, againſt 
queen Mary, v. go. The rebels forced to retire into England, 91. 
tobe, batile of, between Henry VII. and the earl of Lincoln, — 
Simnel's general, iii. 329. 95 N (um m 
Stoaue, his acknowledgment of the advance of trade during the peaceable 
reigu of James I. vi. 570. N I Kr 
Stonvel, an abhborier, reſiſts the order of the houſe of commons for his come 
mitment, viii. 131. „ 
Straford, Wentworth earl of, his preferment, and the motive of it, vi. 
284. His character, 76, Is called from Ireland, and ſent lieutenant- 
general againſt the Scots, 357. Obtains the chief command by the 
Hneſs of Northumberland, 359. Adyiſes the king to continue the war, 
ib, Gains an advantage over the Scots, 360. The army diſcontented, 
16. His general unpopularity at the meeting of the long parliament, 
365. Is-promiſed protection by the king, 367. Is impeached by the 
- houſe of commons, 369. Is taken into cuſtody, 16. A commiſſion 
appointed for trying him, 396. Is accuſed by the Iriſh parliament, 397. 
Examination of his caſe and conduct, 399. His defence, 401, Notes 
of his ſpcech in council, produced aghinit him by Vane and Pym, 407. 
His defence againſt this paper, 408. Is attainted by the commons, 409. 
Ihe populace excited againſt him, 410; Writes to the king to give him 
up. ** His attainder paſſed, 415. Is executed, 418. His charac- 
ter, ib, es Str! | Tritt an ; 
Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, is employed by Edward III. in col- 
lecting the new levies, ii. 409. Enters into a combination againſt the 
king on his return from Flanders, 410. His letter to the king, 411. 
Comes to parliament unſummoned, in his pontifical robes, and nds 


- admittance, 16. Is at length reconciled to the king, 56, 9013 
£3” be. . ** s- I * * $ i N 48 Stratton, 


« 
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Stratton, datde of, between the earl af Stamford and the royaliſts, yi, 
— Jack, one of the heads of Tyler' $ ;nfurrettion. See Tyler, 
mn a member of the houſe of commons, introduces a bill for the 
amendment of the liturgy, v. 174. Is ſummoned before the. council, 

and prohibited appearing in the houſe, 175. * N ro his ſeat, 

RAR 
ED 1 
his cruel treatment in Cornwal, for brioging a bil ico belesen. 

dn iv. * 
2 a member hopſe of commons, impeached by Charles I. vi. 


genie Richard, earl of Strigul, engages to aſſſt Dermot, king of 
Leinſter, i. 428. Applies to Henry II. for permiſſion, 429; Marries 
e daughter of . and ſucceeds to his kingdom. 16. The Lin 
not able to withſtand bim, 430. Ae from _ the commiſſion of 
s mae — of Ireland, _ * 

trozzi, the French admiral, es an attempt on Jerſey, but is 254 

by an Eng liſn fleet, iv. 333. Ts. 
Stuart, the cauſes of the unhappineſs of the princes of that bouſe i in the 
government of England, pointed out, vi. 580. Reflections on the 
- - adminiſtration of that family, while on the throne ban Lagland, vin. 


20. 
. Jamet, of Ochiltree, joins in-the 4 955 of the eount D'Aubigney, 
in detaching James VI. of Scotland from the intereſt of Eons Ve 234. 
Is made earl of Arran, 247. See Arran. 
Ds apd:Fiſteenths, the nature, amount, and method of levying theſe 
taxes. Vi. TED Are altered into a land- tax, #75: The laſt "granc of 
- ſubſplies, vil. 391. 
— Paulinus, ſent by Nero to Britain, 7. 7. Subcduet Avgleley, 
tze chief ſeat of the Druids, jb. Defeats Boadicea, 8. Recalled, 9g. 
Foſs earl of, ſucceeds, at the death of the carl of Saliſbury, to the com- 
madd of the fiege of Orleans; jii. 139. Diſeoncerted by Joan D'Arc, 
146. Raiſes the fege, 149. Beſie 5 himſelf at Jergeau,*#, Taken 
priſoder by one Renaud, whom be * ib. Negociates a truce 
with Cable VII. df France, 169. Concludes a treaty of marriage be- 
tween Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou, 170. Created a duke, 175. 
Defends his conduct in. the houſe. of lords, 184. Impeached by the 
_' dmmonis, 185. His juſtification of himſelf, ib, Banhed by the king, 
187. Murdered, 188. 
pn Edmund de la Pole, earl of, gies tp Flanders and why, i. 391. 
Is pardoned, but elopes again, 302. Political improvement of this in- 
cident by Heory VII. i6. His ſecrets betrayed, by the treachery of Sir 
obert Curzon, ib. Protected by Philip, archduke of Auſtria, 394. 
loded over to England by Philip, and commited to the Tower, ib, 
Beheaded by Henry VIII. 433. otives to this action, 1. 
gm Charles Brandon, duke of, marries Mary queen-dowager of 
. * France, filter to Henry VIII. privately, iii. 445. Henry recouciled to 


1 5 Retires diſguſted, iv. 4. ent by Henn to tnvado Ficatdy, 
3? 
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ex. Penetrates almoſt to Paris, 52. Is ſent by Henry to ſappreſ Dr. 

| Feen inſurreclion, 171. bes 255. The king s character of him, 
25 LY | ' 

the marquis of Dorſet created duke of, iv. vember his-deogh- 

ers, Jane and Catharine; fee: Grey.” Is appointed co command ih army, 

w defend bis da uphter Jane's precenifions, 3 1 
Northumberland, WR Declares for queen Mary, 372, CES 
but releaſed, ib. 373. Engages in a conſpiracy againſt t May 5 

© aakew priſoner,” 15. Is tried ant! executed, 393. 

* lord, and lord chamberlain, is ordered do ſearch the * . 
| the parliament-houle, and diſcovers the powder, intended dor ex 
king and parliament, vi. 35. 

., earl of, his daughter, married to the earl of Eſſex, vi. 67. Ser 
Carre and Err. Succeeds Saliſhury as treaſurer, 74. LEY 

Suits in forma pauperis, fi rſt given to the poor, iii. 398. 2 

"Sunday, _—_— and: exerciſes allowed on, by prodlamation of N J. vi. 
92. The puritans diſtinguiſh themſelves by terming it the 8abbark, V2 1. 
As edict 'for {ports on, renewed by Charles I, 299. 

Sunderland, of, is made ſecretary of ſtate, viii, 102, Remarks on his 
—— by 5 We ſoppoled'to have entered into 2 correſpondence with 
nge, 294. | : 

Phong extraordinary, the amount of thoſe granted 10 James I. by patlia- 
ment, vi. 172, See Revenue. 

Suriexne, Sir Francis, refuſes obedience to Henry VI's order to ſurrender 
Maine tothe duke of Anjou, iii. 174. Reduced to capitulate by Dunois, 
* Retires into Britanny, #6. 

earl of, encourages Henry VIII. in his pleaſures, iii. 410. Col- 
2 san army, and marches to oppoſe james IV. of Scotland, 438. De- 
feats James at the baitle of Flouden, 43% . Created duke of 7 
440. See Norfolk. * 

—— lord Howard, ſon to the duke of Norſolk, niece earl of, m. 
440. Is made admiral of England, and by the emperor Charlet V, 
admiral of the Imperial domimions, iv. 40. Commands the Baglim 

- - Incurſions into France, 41. Commands in the invaſton of Scotland,” 43. 
His character, 261. Is made governor of Boulogne; but after diſplaced, 

_ 262. The motives of Henry's-averſion to him, #6.. His accuſation: T 

%. bilory of the Bu Saxon kingdom of, | 

p axon i. 52. 

—, earl of, is appointed one of the — ber the cauſe be= 
tween Mary queen of Scots, and Murray the zegent, v. 134. Marches 
2 the northern infur rgemts, 164, Is ſent with forces to Scotland, to 

check the progreſs of Mary's party, 168. Writes co Scotland, in order 

_ - to fruſtrate the treaty Ferns into by Mary with Elizabeth, 170. 

.Srvart, Martin, ſent with forces by the dutcheſs of Burgundy, to the aſſiſt- 

ance of Lambert Simnel, iii. 320. Defeated and killed-at the battle of 


Stoke, 330. 
firſt ap of, iii. 314. Appin again, iv. 19; note. 
Frogs ing of Denmark, his invaſion of England, im conjunction with 
Olave king of Norway, i i. 132. Rracts uibute of Ethelred, and departs, 
9 133 
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122 eee dy ding, 134: %, Die et Gluboroogh, 


: 


— acceſſion of Charles X. by the reſign ation of queen Ohriſtipa, and 
| part Fon 246. * Paweltonelided-with „ 
by the mediation of the Haglih and Duteh, Joins — 
Jeague, 435. Is detached from it hy Brance, 40. 158 
Swiſs, league with pope A. II. . 


the Fraach out 

424. Ravel « 19 -uations in their infanery ee „ 

4. Meceived in a treaty iby - Tremobille 
defeated by Franeis I. of Frande, at Marig 
the ſervice of Francis, deſert in diſguſt, 54. 

.. held in England, i. 64. 128. 267. 271, 302, _ Ae " 

538. 35. 391,397 wn tt 485. See. ace, 
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Tarcred, natural brother to Conſtantia, queen of Naples and Siely, 
diſpoſſeſſes her of her dominions, ii, 9. His apprehenſions on the atxĩ val 
of the cruſaders Richard I. af England, and Philip of France, who a 
obliged — winter at Meſſina, ib, His incal babadeur _—_ his 
gue 
| Tangier, the fortreſs of, yielded to Charles II. as part of. & * co 
© the princeſs Catharine pf . vii. 78. 
doned, viii. 186. 
a e in the iſh euſtams, explained, vi, 59- eee. a. 


Toke, parſon of Hadley, burnt for. 

——, biſhop of Lincolu violently thruſt out. — bor re- 
foling to Koe at the celebration of maſs, ivy. 379. 

Templars, knights, character of that order, ii * Their — 

| _ by N of France, $62: | order aboliſhed by pope 

ment V. 

Temple, Sir William, recdent at Bralels, iv ſent to the Hague, to concert 
an oppoſition to the French conqueſts in the Netherlands, vii. 8 His 
negociations with De Wit, ib. * Concludes the triple alliance with the 
States and Sweden, 435, Is ſept plenipatentiary to the treaty at Aix · la- 
Chapelle, 436. Is viſued by Del Wit, and the information he brings to 
ems 463. Is recalled from the Hague, 466, His remonfiragceaw:the 

King on being appointed ambaſſador to the States, viii. 7. Is ſent to the 
congreſs at — 21. His remonſlrance to che King, reſpecting 

da lance againſt France, 37. 38. Concludes an alliance with the 


States, 


v. goſ. The duke of York dt alde by it, 506. A new 
Ae 3 —— viii, — 
w ames II. 2 is privilege dipenfing wi 
it, confirmed ip the caſe of Sir Ed Edward Hales, -244- 

151 22 battle of, between Edward IV. and, queen Margaret's army, 


Texe, ier prince Rupert nd De haun at the mouth of, 


Than, among he Se ce, impor import of that diſtinction, i. 208; 
res, cauſe of the licentiouſucs of, after the reſtoration, viii, 334. 
The 3 capital in Eogland, i. 
w in 

Thule, of Canterbury, a} 4908 in England, i. 366. 

' Refuſes to anoint Euſlace as king Stephen's: heir, 368. Fayoured by 
| Henry IL. on this account, 383- 
Thy» archbiſhop n a ſynod at Hatkeld againkt the 
Thi, * de, deſpoiled « of his dominions, for proreAiing the Albi 


Fo. ra Dukes bis hiſtory previous to his preferment, i i, 83. Ap- 
pointed 2 384. His magnificent way of liſe, 145 Goes 
ambaſſador to France, 385. Iuſtance of the king's familiarity with him, 

386. Promoted to Canterbury, ib. His aſſumed ſanctity on chis oc- 

Ky > 1 His _— yo 3 of Clare, and William of Eyns- 

+ ford; 388. ng in a-vational — 402. Is prevailed 

FT on | 24 — af Clarendan, 39 395 His ſorrow for his 

. compliance, — — ſor ſome lands, and his behaviour thereupon, 

97- Condemned for contempt at the council of Northampton, 398. 
ults with his ſuffragans about a ſubſequent demand of money made 

os bim by the king, 400. His extraordinary viſit to the king 401. 
Appeals to the p — leaves the kingdom, 403. His reception in 

France, 404. epreſen tation: abroad, 406. Excammunicates 
Henry . eq; 1 — 5 —— commiſſion, ib. Ineffectual 
ireaties of pacification between him and the king, 410. Is reconciled to 
bim, 411. Oppoſes the coronazion. of prince Henry when aſſociated with 

bis father, 412. Saſpends che archbiſhop of York, aud excommunicates 
- other biſhops who aſſiſts at the coronation, 413. Murdered at the altar, 
417. His cbaratter, and that of the age he lived in, 16. Canonized 
© * pope Alexander, 421. Pilgrimages to his ſhrine, 16. King Henry 
does penance at it, 444. His murderers how puniſhed, 452. The 


n e devotion paid to his ſhrine, iv. 18 1. Tus ſhrine pUlaged, 
Becket's bogey! oy 1 7 * ow ay 7 


* - ” — 


IND E X. 
Women, earl of, his biſtory, v. 410. 
Tbrogmorton, Sir Nicholas, is tried at Guildhall,- on 
conſpiracy, but acquitted, iv. 393» His jury cruelly treated, 2 

i t 


accdunt of Suffolk“ 


His brother Sir John, convicted, 16. Is reledſed ſrom confinemen 
Philip, 402. Is made ambaſſador to Paris, and ſends over intelligence 
of the hoſtile meaſures of the French court, v. 33. Renews his appli- 
cation to Mary queen of Scots, to ratify the treaty of Edin „ 42. 
Mary's ſpirited — to him on being dedied a paſſage gh 
England to Scotland, 43. Is employed by Elizabeth to encourage an 
- InſarreRtion in Scotland againſt Mary, go.” His prudent management in 
this affair for his own ſecurity, 92. Is ſent to Scotland, on 
the captivity of Mary, 121. The tenor of his commiſtion, ib. Is 
ordered not to afliſt at the coronation of the young: king James VI. 
125. r. 
Tibetas, John, earl of Worceſter, ſee Worceſter. 
Tillage. See Agriculture, * 2 Hog un 
Time, how meatured by king Alfred, i. 97, — 1 
Tindal, flies to Antwerp, ſrom the power of Henry VIII. iv. 130. Makes 
. a tranſlation of the ſcriptures, 131. Is artfully ſupplied with money to 
perfect it, by Tonſtal biſhop of London, #6. Wye 
Tobacco, when firſt introduced into England, v. 275, 


Toleration, not a prieſtly virtue, iii. 119. The popular ſor and 


againſt, occaſioned by the debates between cardinal Pole and biſhop 

Gardiner on that ſubject, iv. 406. The chief cauſe and origin of it, 

vicaOe if 2 tA TY en eo phl & #50 
- Tomlinſon, colonel, the ſpeech of Charles I. to, at his execution, vii. r Je, 
Tongue, Dr, his character, and his intelligence concerning the Popiſh — 
vi. 63. Is recommended by the houſe of commons far church prefer- 


ment, 132. ty 1-5 | 


2, The daes of, arbitrarily levied by Henry Vit, . #92. . 
marks on the ſtatute granting theſe duties to him, 16. The long poſſeſ- 
fon of the duties occafion them to be ——— _ as their 
roper right and inheritance, vi. 50. . A ſhort hi | | 
209. an bout by Charles 1. after the expiration ofthe dof rem 


* 


'; firſt inrorrect 


Durham, by queen Mary, 37 
erture, arbitrarily inflicted b 


Vo 447% 


Tory, 


N U X. 


Ley, the origin of that name, as a party diftintiony viii. 120. bertel 


of that party in oppoũng Le their plan for ſettling the govern- 
mend on Hisabdicationz; 3 10. 


braher to Hari dukde of Norchvmberland, kis ſubjects rebel 
bgainfiimys i. 176. They” juſtify" theinfelves to Harold, he wert to 
themz . 46. — by Morcar, ib. Retires to Flanders, 157. 
Prepasev to diſturb Harotd's goverumenty 180. His depredatidn on the 
Engliſh: casts, 197. Defeated and killed by Harold, 188. 
Soxrnayy in Flanderty: is beficped® by Edward 11h ii. wth — = 
— — ni. 437. Wolſey put in poſſeſſion of the dilnopele, 1. 
to Frances iv. 14. Fg 
—— — between prince Maurice and the Spanlards, v. #6: 
We truceconcluded there between Bugland and Charles VII. 2 | 


Subs, . of, between Edward IV. and the Lancifirians; iii: 219. 
Trade, regulation of, among our Saxon anceſtorsy is 222. A a 
when erected, viii. 329. See Commeree. 
; Henry count de, en pages way king of Frawee to invade his 
brother Peter king of Caſtile, i. 475, Becomes poſſeſſed of Caſtile,” 2 
the flight of his brother, 456. His ijers deſert to prince Edward, 
— defeated by — reſtored, ib; Murders Peter, re . 
3 ths. of, dabated in convocation, iv. 395. The 
debate renewed: at he pou 


Traquaire, earl of, goes to London to inform Charles of the tumoults in 
Scotland, in oppoſition to the canous and liturgy, vi. 328. Prorogues the 
Scots parliament, 347. Imerceprs a letter trom the malcontents to the 

Tre 
- Their 


'of France, 3 

» high, thecales of, limited by law, in the reign of Edward 11. n ii. 487. 

and — ſtatutes againſt, enacted by Henry VIIT. aud 

Bie —— — iv. 269. A ſevere law againſt; paſſed by the lords, bat 
altered by the commons, 355. The ſpecies of, reſtricted by parliament, 

379. Statutes of Eli concerning, v. 183. 

Frea an account of thoſe during the reign of James I. vi. 156, Dur- 
ing that of Charles I. vii. 153. 

Trext, the counci] of, afſembleo, iv. 294. Is transferred to ag 294. 

Trefilian, Sir Robert, gives his opinion againſt the validity of Richar#11,” $ 
. _ commiſſiow to Gloucetier* faction, in 18. Executed for it, 21. 

Trees, taken” from! the French by the Imperialiſts; viii. 19. 


eee b ene II. & be evaded by pe to # jorg 


Triple al alliance; formed ag#ielt Louis XIV, . 4 % 
Tini college, Cambridge, when, and by whom founded, iv. 279 
_ the admiral, quartds with Blake iu Dover road; vii; 212. 
Blake, #6. He, and de Raiter defeat Blake, 214. es 
| e for three days, and. is worſted, but ſecores the merchant ſhi 
his convoy, 215. Engages Blake for two days, and dd, 2354 
Ié killed in an engagement with Mone, 16. 
—— ſon of the former, ſuſtains an engagement againſt de Suk of 
or 


I. ND E X. 


Vork, after the death of Opdam, vii. 403. | He and De Ruiter 
. the. duke of Albemarle ſour days, 2 doſoated at the mouth 
Thames, 412. His commiſſion taken from him, 414. 

Trepe, treaty at, between Henry V. and Philip duke of Burgundy, iii. 110. 

of, ſpecified, 16. eſlections on this treaty, 111. 

Tuder, Sir Owen, marries Catharine, widow of Henry V. iii. 118, Taken 
priſonerat the battle of. Mortimer s croſs, and behended, 210. Remarky 
on the adminiſtration of the of that houſe, vi. 561. 

ws $a Blake, and the ſhips in the harbour burnt, 
vil. 25 4: 

Carries: wardknd, bis ſucceſſes in Alface, viii. 10. Prevents Montecuculi 
ſrom paſſiug the Rhine, 17. Is killed, 16. 

Turkey, commencement of the trade with, by à company eſtabliſhed: by 
queen Elizabeth, v. $79. 

Tarnpikes, the firt law the erecting of, when paſſed, viũ. 329, 

Tyler, Wat, and Jack .Straw, heads of the iniurroction in the 1a] 
Richard II. aſſemble their adherents on Blackheath, iii, 8. Te 

conference with the king in Smithfield, 9. Is killed by Walworth, — 
of London, 10. 

Fyrconnet, earl of, his character, and violent oppreſhon of the proteſtants in 
Ireland, viii. 258. Is made lord - lieutenant, 252. Projects a reverſal of 
the act of ſettlement, 260. 


Tyrone, earl of, his character, v. 401. Enters i into a dence with 
Spain, and heads an inſurrection of the native Iriſh againſt the Engliſh, 
ih His conference 


402. Defeats the Engliſh under Sir Henry Bagnal, i 
and treaty with the ea ef Ats, 403, Breaks the truce on the return of 


Eſſex to England, 412. Is driven into the moraſſes by lord Mountjoy.. 
413. Joins the Spaniards who invade Ireland, 437. ee” + by 
3 433, Sutrenders bimſelf to Mountjoy, 445. 1s pardoned, 


Terel, Sir James, murders Edward V. and the duke of York in the Tower, 
by orders of Richard III. iii, 280. Proves the murders, by order of 
Henry VII. on account of Perkin Warbec's impoſture, 360. A 
for another'crime, 390. 

., Walter, accidentally kills William Ruſus with an arrow, i, 307. 
- Jang "the cruſade for penance, ib. 


Heben, the large pretenſions the Saxon clergy. formed under that names 


Tithings the ſubdiviſion of counties into, by Alſred, for the n uni- 
niſtration of juſtice, i. 92. 


Ve 5; 


J 4CARIUS reads public lectures in civil law at Oxford, under the 
protection of Theobald archbiſhop. of Canterbury, iii, 299. 
Fagrants are puniſhed by queen Elizabeth, by martial law, v. 45 
Valince, biſhop of, maternal uncle to queen Elcanor,, made — 
to Hr III. ii. 163. 
Fulenie 


| IN U E K. 13 
kel, forcibly detains tho ſpeaker of the houſe of cm kf cb, 


. until the paſſing a remonſtrance againſt tennage and poundape, vi. 259. 
His ſentence by the court of kings Jench, ib. | - wo 2 Gat. 
Van Ghent, the Dutch admiraty*1s —_— inſulted by an * yacht; 
vii, 473. 1 killed by the earl of Sandwich at the battle of Solebay, 


485. 1 . 
Fane, Sir H * udent manner of urging the king's 
demands — houſe © 4x ape 52. Notes Str: 10 ſpeech in 
.' council; found among his papers by his ſon, and made uſe of to condemri 

Strafford, 407, His doubtful depoſitions concerning this paper, 408. 

Si Henry, the younger, how he procured the condemnation of the 
earl of Strafford, vi. 407, Is ſent by the parliament, with offers to nego- 
_ cfate a confederacy with the Scots, 5 40. His character, 16. Procures 
the ſolemn league and covenant to be tramed, ib. Becomes a leader of 
_ the independents, vii. 21. His ſpeech in parliament preparatory to the 
- ſelf-denyitg ordinance, 25. Is ſent with other commiſſioners to the Iſle 
- of Wight, to treat with the king, 121. His remarks ori the king's abili- 
ties, 122. Is named one of the council of ſtate after the king's death, 158. 
' Ts ſent with other commiſſioners to ſettle the affairs of Scotland, now re- 

_ © duced by Monk, 208. Encourages diſcontents againſt the protector, 
242. Is confined by the long parliament on its rettoration, 314. His 
general conduct and behaviour, ib. Is excepted from the act of indem- 

/ thirty on the reſtoration, 353, | Is tried, 380. Is exectited, 383. His 

- charafter, 16. $5. E 4 | 
Farene, ſeneſchal of Normandy, ſent by Lewis XI. of France, with ſome 
forces, to the afliſtance of Henry VI. of England, iii. 223. Gets poſ- 
- ſeſſion of Alowic-caftle in Notthumberland, 75, i, | 
- Faſſals under feudal tenure; obliged to ranſom their ſuperior lord, if in cap- 
_ tivity, ii. 28. The ranſom of Richard I, of England, how levied, 16. | 
Faſſalage, the origin and nature of, — I. 102. Their condition 
under their reſpective lords, 110. Military ſervice why charged in: 


„ his cruel perſecution for writing againſt 
epiſcopacy,. v. 466. | 


Felvet, the price of, in queen Elizabeth's reign, vi. 176. 5 
Fenables, commands the forces on board Penn's fleet, ſent to the Weſt- In- 
dies, vii, 254+ Is routed at St. Domingo, 265. Takes Jamaica, and 
is ſent to the Tower, 76. . 
Fenxer, an account of his inſurrection, vii. 363. | 
Fere; Sir Francis, is made governor of Fluſhing, v. 375, Commands the 
- © Evgliſh auxiliaries at the battle of Tournholt, 376, Defends Offetd 
_ againſt the Spaniards, v. 444, note, 
. Robert de, earl of Oxford, his aſcendency over Richard II. iii. 14. 
His preſerment and licentious conduct, 13. Defeated by the duke of 
Glouceſter, 20, | p 
Vril, battle of, between the duke of Bedford and the earl of Buchang 


ni. 131. | 


9 
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INDE X. 
Nr uins, peace of, between Henry IV. of France and Philip II. of Spain, v. 


389. wo 
Vexelay, the armies of Richard I. of England, and Philip of France, intend- 


ed for the cruſade, rendezvous there, it. 7. 


Victor IV. pope; fee Alexander III. | 

Vidomar, count of Limoges, how he incurred the reſentment of Richard I. 
ii. 33. Is beſieged by him, and all his garriſon hanged, 15. Richard re- 

ceives his death wound at the Aſſault, 13. 

Fienne, John de, admiral of France, ſent by the regency of Charles VI. 

to aſſiſt the Scots in invading England, iii. 12. Returns home diſguſted, 

13. [1 | 

Figs taken and burnt by Sir Francis Drake, v. 350. 

Villains, among the Anglo-Saxons, what, i. 211, . 

FVilknage, the gradual decay of, deduced from the revival of the arts, iii. 

o2. No remains of, left at the time of queen Elizabeth, 304. 


Vi lers, George, is introduced to the notice of James I. vi. 76. Is made 


has. vg to him, 76. Is made duke of Buckingham, 79. See Buck- 

. -mmpham. | 

Virgil, Polydore, cauſe of his antipathy to cardinal Wolſey, iv. 15. | 

Virginia, the firſt ſettlers planted there by Sir Walter Raleigh, 'defert it, v. 
274. The ſettlements there reſumed and effected, vi. 187. 

Ulfter, a company formed in London for planting colonies in, on its falling 
to the crown by attainders, vi. 60, An inſurrection of the Iriſh, and 

. maſſacre of the Engliſh there, 436, 437. See Treland. + bugs 

Union of England and Scotland, attempted by king James I. vi. 2g. Com- 
miſſioners appointed to treat of it, 16. | 

Uaiformity, the act of, paſſed, vii. 374. The penalties of, © increaſed, 


Univerſit, their revenues granted to Henry VIII. by parliament, but de- 
clined by him, iv. 25 1. 

United Prowinces, of the Low Countries, commencement of their aſſocia- 
tion againſt the dominions of Spain, v. 215. Pacification of Ghent. 
219. Conclude a treaty with queen Elizabeth, 221. Again implore 
the protection of Elizabeth, 269. Conditions of her league with them, 
271, Are reproved by Elizabeth for the extraordinary honours beſtowed 
by Leiceſter, commander of the Engliſh forces, 273. Are diſpleaſed 
with Leiceſter, 277. And jealous of the intentions of Elizabeth, 3 29. 
The earl of Leiceſter recalled, 16. The governthent of, conferred on 
prince Maurice, i5. Conclude a new treaty with Elizabeth, 375. Ano- 
ther, 393. A treaty between james I. and Henry IV. for the ſupport 
of, vi. 7, Their freedom acknowledged by Spain, and a truce of twelve 

years concluded, 44, Baniſh Vorltivs, an Arminian, to gratify James, 
57. Are induced to practiſe ſeverities againſt bigots, 16. Obtain of 
2 a reſignation of the cautionary towns, do. Acquire their full 
freedom by this reſtitution, 82, Renew the war wich Spain, and receive 
forces from England, 150. Cruelties exerciſed by the Dutch on the 
Engliſh factors at Amboyna, 185, Their herring-buſles attacked by the 
Engliſh, and a fine paid for the licence of fiſhing, 306. Ate obliged to 
yYemove Charles II. after the murder of Doriſlaus, vi, 172. Decline the 


Vor. VIII. Nn propoſed 


IN DF X. 


coalition with the Engliſh commonwealth, 210. Their ſhips 
taken by the Engliſh, 211. Engagement between Trompe and Blake, 
212. Their apology rejected by the Engliſh commonwealth, 213. 
See Trompe, De Ruiter, &c. Make peace with Cromwel, 236. Review 
of their conduct toward the Engliſh,, 397. Nova Belgia taken from 
them, 399. Order De Ruiter to attack the Engliſh ſettlements, 400. 
Their ſhips ſeized by the Engliſh, 401. War declared againſt them by 
the Engliſh, 402. Treaty of Breda, 419. Triple alliance, 435. Charles 
determines to quarrel with them, in virtue of his league with France, 472. 
Their Smyrna fleet attacked by the Engliſh, 478, War declared by Eng- 
land, 479. War declared by France, 480. Their defenceleſs ſtate at 
this time, 482. Sea fight at Solebay, 485, Rapid progreſs of Lewis 
XIV. in their territories, 487. General conſternation of the ſtares, 489. 
Sends deputies to beg for peace, 490. The prince of Orange made 
Stadtholder, 494. Sea-ſight at Schonvelt, 506. Another at the month of 
the Texel, 508. Ineffectual congreſs at Cologne, 5 10. Peace with 
England, 513. Their motives of haſtening the treaty of Nimeguen, viii. 
22, Conclude an alliance with Charles to oblige France to peace, 38. 
Peace of Nimeguen, 46. Join with Germany in a league againſt Lewis 
XIV. 278. Concur with the prince of Orange in his intention of aſſiſt- 
ing the Engliſh nation againſt James II. 285. 

Vorftius, a diſciple of Arminius, baniſhed: from the United Provinces, to 
gratify king James I. vi. 57. 

Portigern, prince of Dumnonium, his character, i. 15. 19. 20. Depoſed, 
20. | 

Vortimer, ſacceeds his father Vortigern, i. 20. | 

Urban diſputes the papacy with Clement, i. 303. His kind reception of 
archbiſhop Anſelm, 304. 

III. dies of grief, at the taking of Paleſtine by Saladin, i. 457. 

— VI. pope, how elected, iii. 57. DR 

Urbanifts and Clementines, ſource of thoſe diſtinctions, iii. 57. 

Urrey, colonel, deſerts from the parliament-army to prince Rupert, vi. 
520. Efiex's army ſurpriſed, by his intelligence, and Hambden killed, 
521. Is defeated by Montroſe near Inverneſs, vii. 51, Is executed in 
Scotland, 181. | 

Urſwic, almoner to Henry VII. ſent by him to mediate between France and 
Britanny, iii. 340. The duke of Britanny's anſwer to his propoſals, 76. 
Sent a ſecond time with new propoſals, 342. | 

. Uſury, how looked on at the commencement of the reign'of Richard I. ii. 3. 
1s worſe practiſed after the expulſion of the Jews by Edward I. than by 
them before, ii. 238. IIl judged laws againſt, by Henry VII. iii, 401. 
Another ſtatute paſſed againſt, iv. 3544 The meaning of that word li- 
mited to the N exorbitant intereſt, and condemned by law, v. 483. 

Utrecht is taken by Lewis XIV. vii. 488. 

' Uxbridge,” negociations entered into there for the treaty between Charles I. 

" and the long parliament, vii. 31. 


= 
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JP AGER of law, the ſource of, i. 222. | TY 
Wage: of labourers, regulated by a law of Henry VII. iii, 402, Re- 
marks on the rates at that time, compared with the preſent, ib, _ ED 
Wakefield, battle of, between Margaret and the duke of Vork, iii. 209, 
Action there between Sir Thomas Fairfax and Goring, vi. 534. ; 
Wakeman, Sir George, the queen's phyſician, is accuſed of an intention to 
poiſon the king, viii. 63. Is acquitted, 113. "1 
Waleet, lieutenant-colonel, is tried and executed for the duke of Mon- 
mouth's conſpiracy, viii. 188, goat 12 
Waleran de Ties, his diſputes with Richard earl of Cornwal, ſon of king 
John, concerning a manor in that county, ii. 158. | 
Wales, the ſtate of, and the reſtleſs diſpoſition of its princes, previous to 
the time of Henry III. ii. 196. Prince Lewellyn applies to Henry for 
rotection againſt his rebellious ſon Griffin, 6. Griffin delivered up to 
Henry, by his elder brother David, who does homage to Henry, ib, 
Griffin loſes his life in attempting an eſcape from the Tower of Londo 
197, His ſon Lewellyn ſucceeds, and renews the homage to Henry, is 
He confederates with Leiceſter, and invades England, ib. ls reduced 
by Edward I, for not renewing his homage, 241. Lewellyn defeated 
and killed by Mortimer, 242. His brother and ſucceſſor David tried as 
a traitor, and executed, 1b. The Welch bards all put io death, 243. 
The traditional account of its annexation to the crown of England, and 
giving title to the king's eldeſt ſon, 1. The motto of the princes of; 
whence derived, 436. The Welch remonſtrate againſt the taxes im- 
poſed by prince Edward, to defray his expences in Caſtile, 478, Appeal 
to Charles, king of France, 479. Inſurrection there by Owen Glendour, 
iii, 66, United to the Engliſh government by parliament, iv, 121. 
Farther regulations made to complete the union, 151, 23 6 ea; 
Wallace, William, his character, ii. 209. Becomes a leader of the diſcan- 
tented Scots, 16. His firſt exploits againſt the Engliſh, ib. QChaſes 
Ormeſby, the Engliſh juſticiary, to England, 305, Is countenanced hy 
Robert Bruce, #6, Gains a victory over earl Warrenne, 301. Is made 
regent of Scotland, 302. Makes an incurſion into England, ib. . Res 
ſigns his regency, to avoid giving umbrage to the Scots nobles, 303. Is 
routed at Falkirk by Edward, 304, His prudent retreat, ib. His con- 
ference with young Robert Bruce, on the banks of the Carron, 3059. 
Gains Bruce over to the Scots intereſt, 306, Is betrayed into the — 
of Edward, 311. Is executed on Tower hill“, 16. 
Waller, Edmond, the poet, his anecdote of James I. vi. 75. His cha- 
racer as a writer, and as a member of parliament, 527. Forms a party 
without doors againſt the violent councils within, 13. Is diſcovered, 
and, with two others, condemned by a court martial, 528, Is pardoned, 
on paying a fine, 529, His character as a poet, vii. 345, His death, ib. 
., Sir William, a parliament general, his rapid exploits, vi. 514. 
James the earl of Eſſex, 515, 2 ſont into the weſt, and is — 
n 2 


En 


* a 
lord Wilmot on Roundway-down, 5 19. Is routed by the King at Cro- 
predy bridge, vii. 16. x 
Walling ford. houſe, cabal of, againſt Richard Cromwel, vii. 295. 

Walpole, Mr. a particular examination of Perkin Warbec's impoſture, in 
reterence to his Hiſforical Deaubrs, iii. 454. 5 3 

Welfngham, miniſter to queen Elizabeth, countenances the puritans, v. 
"#55. When ambaſſador at Pais, is deceived by the plauſible conduct 
of Charles, 204. Is ſent ambaſſador to France, on occaſion of the in- 
- tended marriage between Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou, 242. The 
ſtrange contrariety of inſtructions received by him, 16. Is averſe to the 
"French marriage, 244. Is ſent ambaflador to Scotlind, to diſcover the 
real character of James, 255, Sends a favourable account of him, #6. 
His vigilance and artifices to detect conſpiracies, 257. Diſcovers Ba- 
bington's conſpiracy, 287. His ſchemes to acquire full inſight into it, ib. 
Seizes the conſpirators, 289 Jjullifies his conduct toward Mary queen 
of Scots, on her trial, 298. His letter to Thirlſtone, the Scots ſecretary, 
relating to the execution of Mary queen of Scots, 324. His death and 
character, 522. . 

Nu ter, archbiſhop, of Rouen, is, with others, appointed by Richard I. 
counſellor to Longchamp, ii, 16. Is made chief juſticiary, 17. Forces 
prince John to an accommodation, 25, Attends queen Eleanor to Ger- 
many to ranſom the king, 28. 

Walthzoef, earl, enters into a conſpiracy againſt William the conqueror, i. 
264. Betrayed by his wife, 265. Confeſles it to Lanfranc, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and after to the king, 6. Executed, 265, 

Walworth, mayor of London, kills Watt Tyler at the head of his adherents, 
i. 10. 

Waepentake, what, i. 94. 

War, reflections on the ſtate of, and manner of carrying on, in the early 
times of the Engliſh hiſtory, iii. 103. 165, Civil, favourable to elo- 
quence, vil. 342- 

Warbec, Perkin, his parentage, iii. 3 56. For what purpoſe ſent for by the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, 357. Secreted in Portugal, 16. Sent to Ireland, 
and aſſumes the character of the duke of York, 358. Invited to Paris by 

Charles VIII. #5. ' Magnificent reception and. appointments, 18. Re- 
tires to the ducheſs of Burgundy, on the peace between England and 
France, ib. His intereſt gains ground in England, 359. His ſecrets 
betrayed by Sir Robert Clifford, 351. Nis private hiitory publiſhed by 
Henry VII. 35r. Puts to Sea with a band of refugees, and eſcapes the 
ſnares of the Kentiſh men, 365, Makes an ineffeftual attempt upon 
Keland, 370. Received by James IV. of Scotland, and married to lady 
Catharine Gordon, 371, Attends James in an invaſion of England, and 
publiſhes a manifelto, 73. Deſired by James to leave Scotland, on his 
concluding a truce with England, 378. Excluded Flanders, he retires 
to Ireland, 379. Makes a deſcent on Cornwal, is. Beſieges Exeter, 
1b. Raiſes the ſiege, and his followers diſperſe, 380. His wife taken 
priſoner, and generouſly treated, i6, Flies to a fanctuary, 381, Per- 
ſuaded to ſurrender, 16. Conducted to London in mock triumph, 75. 
Makes a confeſſion, which is publiſhed, 16. Eſcapes, 382. Taken, and 
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| put in the ſtocks, 38. | Concerts an eſcape with the earl of Warwie, | 73. 


Executed, 383. His impolture eſtabliſned hy an expreſs examination of 
circumſtances, 455. 

Ward/pips, a branch of the revenue of the Anglo-Norman kings, the vaſt 
advantages made thereby, ii. 129, The oppreſſive nature of the prero- 
galive, v. 461, The commons attempt to free the nation from the bur- 
_ of, vi. 24+ Enter into treaty with the king for the reſigning, which 
ails, 54. 

Warkam, Srebbilhop of Canterbury, and chancellor, choſen to the privy- 
council by Henry VIII. iii. 400. Refigns his places, and retires, iv. 4. 
His obſervation on cardinal Wolſey, 16. Informs Henry of Wolſey's 

arbitrary conduct, 17. Declares againſt the king's completing his mar- 
riage with Catharine of Arragon, 75. Dies, 112. How impoſed on b 
the ſtory of the Holy Maid of Kent, 135. | 

Warrenne, earl, the laſt baron who ſubmitted to the proviſions of Oxford, 
ii, 186, ſoins prince Edward in ſupport of the royal cauſe again the 
earl of Leiceſter, and the turbulent barons, 200, Commands the van at 
the battle of Lewes in conjunction with Edward, 204. Flies beyond ſea 
on the loſs of the battle, 205. His reply, when required to ſhew his title 
to his eſtate, 238. Deſeats the Scots, and takes the caſtle of Dunbar, 
281. Is leſt governor of Scotland, 283, Returns to England on account 
of his health, 298. Collects an army to ſuppreſs Wallace, 300. Is de- 
feated by him, 301. Retreats to England, 16. Joins the confederacy of 
the earl of Lancaſter againit Piers Gavaſton, 335. | 

#ar/aw, the battle of, gained by Charles X. of Sweden, vii. 247. A 

arabic, Guy earl of, confederates with the earl of Lancaſter againſt Piers 
Gavaſton, ii. 335. Seizes Gavaſton, who is put to death at Warwic- 


caſtle, 336, 
. each of, left by Henry V. guardian of his infant ſon Henry VII. 


iii. 116. This charge transferred, by parliament, to the biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, 124. Beſieges Montargis, 137. Obliged to raiſe the fiege by 
the count of Danois, is. Becomes regent of France, by the refignation 
of the duke of York, 167. Dies, #0. 

——, earl of, diltinguiſhed by the appellation of King mater, his cha» 
rater, iii, 181, Made governor of Calais, 202, Brings over a body 
of ſoldiers from thence to the duke of York, who deſert to the king, 


204. Lands again, and is received at London, ib. Defeats and takes 


Henry at Northampton, 205. Defeated by queen Margaret at St. Al- 
bans, 210. His bch · viour previous to the battle of Touton, 218. Sent 
by Edward IV. to Paris, to negociate a marriage with the queen of 
France's ſiſter, 228. Returns diſguſted with Edward's ſecret marriage 
with the lady Elizabeth Gray, ib. Makes a party againſt the king, 230. 
Gains Edward's brother the duke of Clarence over, by giving. him his 
daughter, ib. Confuſed accounts of their ſubſequent operations, 234. 
Raiſes men, in conjunction with the duke of Clarence, but deſpairing of 
ſucceſs returns to Calais, 236. Refuſed admittance by the deputy go- 
vernor, 16. Received by the king of France, 237, Enters into a league 


yith queen Margaret, 238. Marries his daughter to her ſon Edward, 
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1b. Gains over his brother Montacute, 239. Lands at Dartmouth, 
240. Amazing increaſe of his army, 241. The king expelled by the 
. treachery of Montacute, 3. Reflections on his temporary adminiſtra- 
tion, 248. Defeated and killed at the battle of Barnet, 249. 
 Farwic, Edward Plantagenet earl of, impriſoned in the Tower by Henry 

VII. wi. 312. Carried openly through London, to diſcountenance the 

pretenſions of Lambert Simnel, 327, Executed, 383. | 

. Dodley, viſcount Liſle created earl of, iv. 284. Attends the 
duke of Somerſet in his expedition againſt Scotland, 300. Reſtores the 

advantage to the Engliſh at the battle of Pinkey, 303. Endeavours to 
foment the differences between Somerſet and the admiral, 317. His 
hiftory and character, 16. Defeats the inſurgents in Norfolk, 331. 
Cabals with Southampton againſt Somerſet, 335. Enters into a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him at Ely-houſe, 436. Procures Somerſet to be ſent to 
the Tower, 339. Becomes the chief of the council, and drives South- 
ampton away diſguſted, ib. Marries his ſon lord Dudley to the lady 
ane Seymour, dauphter of Somerſet, 340. Gardiner, and other 
biſhops deprived of their biſhoprics, 344. The libraries of Weſtminſter 
and Oxford purged of Romiſh books, 345, Is created duke of Northum- 

.  berland, 350. See Northumberland. 

, earl of, eldeſt ſon of Dudley duke of Northumberland, takes the 
command of Havre de Grace, for queen Elizabeth, v. 71, 72. Prepares 
to defend it by order from the queen, 79. Is beſieged, ib. The garriſon 
infected with the plague, 80, Capitulates, 18. 

Watches, pocket, when kit introduced into England, v. 484. 

Welles. Sir Robert, heeds an inſurrection in Lincolnſhire againſt Edward IV. 
iti. 235. Defeated and executed by the king, 236. 2 
Mentauorih, Peter, his ſpirited ſpeech in the houſe of commons, in reply 

do aſſeriions of the regal prerogative, v. 180. His ſpeech in favour of 
liberty, 225. Is ſummoned before a committee of the houſe in the ſtar- 

chamber, 227. His firm behaviour before them, 16. Is releaſed by 
the queen's favour, ib. Offends the queen again, by reſuming the ſub- 

© je of the ſucceſſion, 364. Is ſent to the Tower, ib. Propoſes queries 
to the houſe of commons, for determining the extent of their privileges, 

I 

. Sir Thomas, his ſpeech in the third parliament of Charles I, vi. 

2244. Is created earl of Strafford, 286, See Strafford. 

Weregild, among our Saxon anceſtors, what, i. 219. 

Aux, the Saxon kingdom in Britain, by whom founded, i. 25. Hiſtory 
of, 53. | 

WR, dr. dean of Windſor, ſent by Henry VIII. ambaſſador to James IV. 
of Scotland, to accommodate. differences, iii. 425, Adviſes Henry to 
prepare for a war with James, 427. | 

Nes. Indies, the effects reſulting from the diſcovery of, to the Engliſh crown 
and people, vi. 47. The effeQs on the ſpirit of the people, 48. 

W:hminfter, a ſy nod held there, on the marriage of prieſts, and wearing 
long hair, i. 334. Another ſummoned by Henry biſhop of Wincheſter, 
againſt king Stephen, 358. Is erected into a biſhopric by Henry + a 
a I 75 ' 78 . 3 2 b . \ * 1 iv. 1 3. 
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iv. 183. An aſſembly of divines called there, for the regulation of reli - 
gion, vii. 32» 
Wimoreland, earl of, ſuppreſſes the rebellion of the earl of Nottingham, 
and archbiſhop of York, and takes them priſoners, iii. 73. 
— —, earl of, joins the earl of Northumberland in raiſing an inſur- 
rection in the North, v. 163. Takes ſhelter in Scotland, 164. 
5 1 the peace of the Germanic body ſettled by the treaty of, vii. 


8 | 
Wheat, obſervations on the price of, in the reign of Henry III. ii. 223, 


224. 

M hig, the origin of that name as a party diſtinction, viii. 126, The plan 
ot that party, for ſettling the government, on the abdication of James II. 

12. 

Whitgeft prevails on queen Elizabeth to eſtabliſh a court of ecciefiaſtical 
commiſſion to proſecute the puritans, v. 262. 

 Whitlacke, his remarks on the eaſe of lord Strafford, vi. 406, His account 
of the conduct of Charles I. in the negociation at Oxford, 586. 
His ſpeech in parliament relative to the felf-denying ordinance, vii. 

0. 

Wiatt, Sir Thomas, engages in a conſpiracy againſt queen Mary, on account 
of the Spaniſh match, iv. 388. A body of Norfolk's troops deſert to 

him, 389. Is ſuppreſſed, taken, and executed, 390. 

Wickbam, William of, biſhop of Wincheſter, made chancellor by Richard II. 


iii. 24. 


Miclli pe, John, a ſecular prieſt, his character, iii. 52. His doctrines, 53. 


A bull iſſued by pope Gregory XI. for taking him into cuſtody, 16. 
Cited before Courtney, biſhop of London, and protected by the duke of 
Lancaſter, 16. A new bull iſſued againſt him, but is protected by the 
people, 54. His addreſs in explaining away his tenets, to avoid convic- 
tion of hereſy, 55. His opinions ſpread both at home and in Germany, 
ib. Dies of a palſy, is. See Lollards. 

Wildred, king of Kent, hiſtory of his poſterity, i. 39, 

Wilfrid, biſhop of Lindisferne in Northumbria, by appealing to Rome 
againſt the deciſion of an Engliſh ſynod, confirms the pope's ſupremacy, 
i. 62, 

Wilkins, biſhop, the firſt promoter of the royal ſociety, viii. 332. 

William I. ſucceſſor to Rollo, duke of Normandy, improvement of his coun- 

try in his time, i. 130. | 

— —, natural ſon of Robert, duke of Normandy, declared his ſucceſſor 
by his father, i. 170, Makes good his pretenſions at his father's death, 
171. Viſits Edward the confeſſor, who entertains favourable intentions 
of leaving him the ſucceſſion, 172. Gets Harold in his poſſeſſion, and 
engages him to ſwear a renunciation of his own pretenſions, and to afliſt 
William in his, 174. Sends ambaſſadors to expoſtulate with Harold on 
bis breach of faith, 180. Projedts an invaſion, 181. Situation of Eu- 
rope at that period, 182. His ſucceſsful levies, 183. His addreſs in 
raiſing ſupplies, 186. Review of bis forces, 1879, Embarks, 188. 
Lands in Suſſex, 189. Waits for Harold at Haſtings, 191. His addrefs 
to his chieftains, the morning of action, 192, Order of battle, - #6. 
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Battle of Haſtings, 193. Loſſes in the action, 195. Conſequences of 
the battle, 231. Sees Dover, 233. Receives the ſubmiſſion of the 
. Londoners, 235. r N . \ 

William the Conqueror, crowned at Weſtminſter-abbey, i. 236. Gratifes 
his troops out of the treaſure of Harold, and the gifts of his new ſubjecte, 

237. His kind treatment of Edgar Atheling, 238. Confirms the li- 
berties of London, id. Diſarms them, and places all the power in the 
hands of Normans, 239. Takes the Engliſh nobility with him to Nor- 
mandy, #3, Conjectures as to the motives of his journey there, 243. 
Returns on account of inſurrections during his abſence, ib. Reduces 
Exeter, 244. Builds a citadel there, is. Reduces Edwin and Morcar 
in the north, 246. His rigorous government, 247. This the occaſion 
of ſeveral inſurrections, 249. Reduces them, 250. His cruel policy, 
and tyrannical government, 251. Introduces the feudal law, 253. Sub- 
jects the church to it, 254. Receives Erminfroy, the pope's legate, 
255, Degrades and impriſons S igand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 257. 
Promotes Lanfranc to Canterbury, 258. Attempts to ſuppreſs the Eng- 
lich language, 259. Repels Malcoim king of Scotland, and receives 
homage from him, 261. Reduces a rebellion in the province of Maine, 
262. The Norman barons rebel againſt him, 263. Suppreſſed, 265. 

His reſolute anſwer to the claims of pope Gregory VII. 270. His 
eldeſt fon Robert rebels againſt him, 273. Extrabrdinary remonſtrance 
between themi, 274. Is reconciled to him, 275, Cauſes a ſurvey of 
all England to be made, 16. Account of Domeſday-book, 276. Com- 
putation of his revenue, ib. Waſtes Hampſhire, to make the new foreſt, 
378. Impriſons his brother biſhop Odo, 279. Makes war againit 
France, id. Occaſion of his death, and his remorſe, 280. Predidts the 
future grandeur of his ſon Henry, #6, His character, 281, | His title of 
Congucror defended, 282. His family, 284, Inquiry into his ſuppoſed 
revenues and treaſure, 300. Lis vaſt grants to his chieftains in England, 
li. 113. 

William Rufus, his acceſſion to the crown of England, i, 285. His tyran- 
nical diipokhizion, 286. Quells an inſurrection raiſed againſt him, 287. 
His arbitrary adminiſtration, 288. Invades — ib, Makes 
peace with his brother, 289. Afiiſts him to reduce their brother Henry, 
290. Invades Normandy again, 291. Obtains a mortgage on it from 
his brother Robert, 295, 300. Anecdotes ſhewing his indifferency about 
religion, 6. Appoints anſelm to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury, 301. 
Oppoſes Urban in his preteuſions to the papacy, 303, Confiſcates An- 
ſelm's temporalities, 204. Embarks for Normandy to reſcue Mans, 306. 
Accidentally killed by Walter Tyrrel, 3c7. His character, ib, A 
famine cauſed by the neglect of tillage on account of his oppreſſive taxes, 
1. 128. 5. 0 | 

—. ſon of Robert duke of Normandy, committed by Henry I. to the 
tutorage of Helie de St. Sen, i. 335, Protected by Fulk, count of 
Anjou, 16. Marties bis daughter, 340. Put in poſſeſſion of Flanders, 
341. Killed, 16. b | 

„ eldeſt fon of king Henry I. contracted with the daughter of Full, 

count of Anjou, i. 336. Recognized his ſucceſſor, 338, Drowned in his 
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paſſage from Normandy to England, 16. His character, and ſentiments 
regarding the Engliſh, 339. 2 
William king of Scotland, joins the confederacy of prince Henry, againſt 
his father Henry II. i. 439. Repulſed by Richard de Lucy, guardian 
of the kingdom, 442. Commits depredations again in the northern 
provinces, 445. Taken priſoner by Ralph de Granville, 6. Does ho- 
mage to Henry, with all his nobility, for his ranſom and crown, 448. 
II. king of Naples and Sicily, how he bequeathed his dominions, 
ii. 9. | 
— de Fynsford, excommunicated by Thomas a Becket, i. 388. Ab- 
ſolved by the king's order, 38g, 
——— of PoiCtiers, his character of the Engliſh nobility who attended 
William the conqueror to Normandy, i. 240. | 
Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, his ſevere proſecution in the ſtar- chamber by 
archbiſhop Laud, vi. 309. Is inſulted by the populace when archbiſhop 
of York, 464. Calls a meeting of his brethren, and preſents a proteſta- 
tion to the king and his peers, 16. | f 
Willis, Sir Richard, betrays the deſigns of the royaliſts, during the protec- 
torate to Oliver Cromwel, vii. 263. Diſcovers a conſpiracy to the 
rotector, 281, Betrays to the long parliament, a deſign formed to re- 
ſtore Charles II. 301. 


Willoughby, lord, governor of Pari-, unable to maintain it, retires to the 
' Baſtile, iii. 164. Capitulates, 16. | 
——— of Broke, lord, ſent by Henry VII, to the aſſiſtance of the 
dutcheſs of Brijtanny, iii, 345. Finds the court in a diſtracted ſtate, 76. 
Returns home without effecting any thing, 346. 755 
Wiltſhire, Sir Thomas Boleyn created earl of, and ſent by Henry VIII. to 
the pope, whoſe foot he refuſes to kiſs, iv. 103. , | 
Winchelſey, Robert de, archbiſhop of Canterbury, procures pope Boniface 
to publiſh a bull exempting the clergy from paying taxes to princes | 
without the papal conſent, ii, 285, His reply to Edward I. on a demand 
of ſupply from the clergy, is. His treatment, on the clergy being ex- 
cluded from all protection of the laws, 286, The king appoints him 
and Reginald de Grey, tutors to prince Edward, 290. ſoins the confe- 
deracy of the earl of Lancaſter againſt Piers Gavaſton, 335. | 
Winchefter, a ſynod ſummoned there, concerning the celibacy of the 
| clergy, i. 271. | | | ' 
. Henry biſhop of, brother to king Stephen, calls a ſynod, and 
cites Stephen before it, i. 358, Encourages the preteofions of the 
empreſs Matilda, 359. Declares openly in her favour, 362. His ſpeech 
at her coronation, 363. * Inſtigates the Londoners againſt S ephen, ib. 
| Beſfieges Matilda in Wincheſter, 365, His legantine commiſſion with- 
drawn, 366. Pronounces ſentence againſt Becket, at the council of 
Northampton, 398, N 
————, Henty Beaufort biſhop of, the legitimate ſon of John of Gaunt, 
intruſted by parliament with the tutorage of the young king Henry VI. 
Iii, 124. His character, 135, His diſputes with the duke of Glouceſter, 
compromiſed by the duke of Bedford, regent of France, 186. Created 
a cardinal, and ſent with men into Bohemia againſt the Huffites, _—_ 
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he Jepds $9 the duke of Redford, 153. Attends the congreſs at Arras, 
161. His diſputes with the duke of Glouceſter, throws the Engl 
affairs into-copfuſion, 163. His arguments in favour of releaſing the 
duke of Orleans, 167. Adviſes a truce with France, 168. Contrives 
the ruin of the duke of Glouceſter, 171. Dies, 172. | 
 Winchsfter, Peter des Roches biſhop of, is choſen joint protector with Hu- 
hert de Burgh, chief juſticiary, on the death. of the earl of Pembroke, ii. 
152, His character and anecdotes of him, 161. Succeeds Hubert de 
Burgh in his offices, and influence over the king, ib. The barons com- 
bine againſt him, 16. His inſolent ſpeech with regard to them, 162. His 
diſmiſſion procured by Edmond the primate, 163. 
Windebank, Sir Francis, ſecretary, flies to France, to avoid impeach- 
ment by the ſong parliament, vi, 371. | 
Windham, colonel, ſecretes Charles II. after the battle of Worceſter, vii. 


199- 
Windor-caftl, when built, ii. 490. 

Winter, is ſent by queen Elizabeth with a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the pro- 
teſtant maleontents in Scotland, v. 35. 

Fiswacd, Sir Ralph, ſecretary of ſtate to James I. diſcovers to the king 
that Sir Thomas Overbury was poiſoned by Somerſet and his lady, vi. 


77* | 5 
Eilert the Scots informer, an account of, iv. 295. Is condemned and 
durnt for hereſy, 297. His prophetic denunciation againſt cardinal 

Beaton, 16. His prophecy, how accompliſhed, 298. 

Witchcraft, and conjuration, a law againſt, v. 77, 

Witches, numbers burnt under that accuſation in Scotland, vii. 186, The 

_ diſcovery of, ſtudied as a ſcience, 76, a 

Wittenagemot, the ancient Saxon council of parliament, particulars relatin 
to, and conjeftures concerning, i. 201. The commons no part o | 
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Widen the Saxon God of War, ſome account of, i. zo. 

Wolfhere, king of Mercia, his hiſtory, i. 48. 

Foley, Thomas, his birth, iii. 427. How introduced to the notice of 
Henry VII. z6. His addreſs in executing a commiſſion from that king 
to Maximilian, 183. Introduced to Henry VIII. by Fox biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, 428. Encourages Henry in his pleaſures, 16. The maxims of 

ernment he inſtils into him, 429. Admitrod of the privy-council, 
16. His character, 430. Put in poſſeſſion of the biſhoptic of Tour- 
nay, 437. Created diſhop of Lincoln, 440. Reconciles Henry with 
the duke of Suffolk, who had married his ſiſter the queen dowager of 
France, privately, 445. Is promoted to the ſee of York, iv. 2. Shares 
the revenues of the Italian non-refident biſhops, ib. His magnificence, 
ib, Is made chancellor, 4. His diſguſts againſt Francis I, of France, 
10. His confidence courted by Bonnivet the French ambaſſador, 13. 
Is ipduced to. perſuade Henry to deliver up Tournay, ib. Is believed to 
have iptended the delivery of Calais to the French, 15, Is appointed 
legate in England, #5, His oftentation, i6, His arbitrary exertions of 
power, ib, Character of John Allen, judge of his legantine court, 17. 
His power reſtrained by the king, 18. Is inſpired wich the hopes of the 
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by the emperor Charles V. when in England, 21. Regulates 
22 of n 1 0 — Francis, to which he 
had perſuaded Henry, 22. 'The emperor's ann to him at his ſecond 
interview with Henry at Gravelines, 25. His enormous revenues, 76, 
His negociations for peace between the emperor and Francis, ineffectual, 
26, Goes to Bruges, and concludes an alliance with Henry, the emperor 
and the pope, 1 16. Procures the condemnation of the 
duke of Buckingham, 27. Intimidates the convocation into the grant 
of a moiety of eccleſiaſtical revenues, 46. His endeavours to ure the 
required rants from the commons, 47. His arbitrary behaviour to the 
citizens of London, 481. Obtains of Clement VII. the legantine com- 
miſſion for life, 48. His reſentment againſt the emperor, on miſſing the 
papacy, i6, Erects two colleges, with other eccleſiaſtical regulations, 
49+ Receives a preſent covertly from Louiſe regent of France, on the 
concluſion of her treaty with Henry, 61. Adviſes the king to exert his 
prerogative in leyying taxes, i6, Becomes odious for his bad counſels 
and oppreſſive conduct, 63, Builds the palace of Hampton-court, and 
preſents it to the king, 64. Goes over to France, and makes a trea 
with Francis, 71. Is appointed by the pope, to try the kjng's marriage, 
jointly with cardinal Campeggio, 85. The trial opened, 87. Abrupt- 
ly prorogued by Campeggio, 90. The great ſeal taken from him, 92. 
Is ordered to depart from York palace, and his moveables there confiſcated 
by the king, 16. His want of fortitude on his diſgrace, 93. Is proſe- 
cuted in the ſtar- chamber, 94. The peers exhibit a long charge againſt 
him, ib. Is warmly defended by Thomas Cromwel in the houſe of 
commons, ib, Is proſecuted on the ſtatute of proviſors, ib. Is pardog- 
ed by the king, 95, Is arreſted by the earl of Northumberland for hi w 
od 104, His dying requeſt tothe conſtable of the Tower, 13. His 
death, and a review of his conduct, 105, Uſed no ſeverities againſt the 
reformers, 131, ; 

Wolves, how exterminated from England, i. 126, 

Woodville, lord, applies unſucceſsfully to Heory VII. for liberty to raiſe 

men to aſſiſt the duke of Britanny, iii. 342. Raiſes a few privately, ib. 

» Routed and flain by the French, ib. 

Wool, a duty granted to Edward I, on the exportation of, ii. 238. Op- 
preſſive extortions practiſed by him on the traders in, 288. Duties laid 
on, by parliament, 401. The great trade in, at the time of Edw, III. 495. 
The ſtaple of, where fixed in this reign, 498. The price of, dvring the 
reign of James I. vi. 176. Laws relating to, in this reign, 181, 

Welles manufacture, taxed by parliament, iv. 321, zgte. . 

clothes, ſtate of the Engliſh manufacture of, in the reign of James J. 
vi. 181. The art of dying, when introduced into England, viii. 329. 

Nomen, a body of, petition the long parliament, vi. 475, A mob of, rout 

a a ſynod at Perth, vii. 529. 

Worcefter, burnt by order of Hardicanute, i. 157. Charles II. routed 

| there, by Cromwel, vii. 196. þ | 

- „John Tibetot, earl of, his character, iii, 244, Taken and 

executed by the Lancaſtrians, 6. ne 4-1 
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Fetter, Dr. is one of queen Elizabeth's ambaſſadors at the treaty of Catean 
Cambreſis, v. 17. Signs the treaty, of Edinburgh with Cecil, on the part 
of Elizabeth, 36. Is ſent ambaſſador again to Scotland, 277. His cha- 
racter, ib. Is forced to fly from Scotland on account of his political 
ſchemes, 279. 0 
ound, the legal compoſition for, among our Saxon anceſtors, i, 220. 
Wrecks, law made by Henry II. to ſecure the property of, i. 467. | 
Wriatheſelty, is made chancellor of England, iv. 287. His cruelty in tor- 
_ tuxing Anne Aſcue for hereſy, 258. Perluades Henry to impeach queen 
Catharine Par, for hereſy, 259, Comes to convey the queen to the 
Tower, and is abuſed by Henry, 260. Is appointed one of the regency, 
during the minority of Edward VI. 281. Is created earl of Southamp- 
ton, 284. See Southampton, | 
Piti to parliament, the antient eſtabliſhment of ſummoning barons by, ii, 


* ; 


269, | 
Writers, Engliſh, a review of thoſe during the reign of Charles I. and the 
- ſucceeding commonwealth, vii. 343. 
W iycherley, a character of his dramatic writings, vil, 336, 


Y 


ELFERTON, his free ſpeech in the houſe of commons, on Eliza, 

+ beth's invaſion of their privileges, v. 175. 

. a lawyer, his ſpeech on being choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
mons, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, v, 523. | 

Teomes of the guard, firſt inſtitution of, iii. 314. 

Dork, city of, its ſize at the time of the Norman conqueſt, i. 210, Burnt, 
250. The Norman garriſon put to the ſword, i5, A court of juſtice 
erected there, by Henry VIII. iv, 175. The chapter lands of that fee, 
ſeized by Henry VIII. 221. A great council of peers ſummoned there 
by Charles I. vi. 359. Is beſieged by the parliamentary army, but r 
lieved by prince Rupert, vii. 10. Is obliged to ſurrender after the battle 
of Marſton-moor, 14. | | ; 

—— and Lancaſter, the parties of, how diſtinguiſhed, iii. 217. 

——, New; ſee New-York, . * | 

. archbiſhop of, executed for rebellion by Henry IV. iii, 74. 

——, duke of, uncle to Richard II. left guardian of the realm during Ri- 

chard's abſence in Ireland, iii. 39. Raiſes forces againſt Henry duke of 

Lancaſter, but eſpouſes his party, ib. 


. Richard duke of, ſon to the earl of Cambridge, appointed ſucceſſor 
to the duke of Bedford as regent of France, iii. 163. Finds the Engliſh 
affairs in France in a declining way, 164. Reſigns his government to 

the earl of Warwic, 167. Reſumes it on the earl's death, 16. Concludes 

2 truce with the duke of Burgundy, 16. His pretenſions to the crown of 


England, 180, His character, ib. His pretenſions how regarded, 182, 
Driven 
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Driven to the aſſertion of his claim, 191. Motives which retarded hav- 
ing recourſe to arms, 194. Raiſes an army, demanding a reformation 
of government, 197. Is followed into Kent by the king, and retires, af- 
ter a parley, 16. Created lieutenant of the kingdom, with a power ta 
hold parliaments, 199, Made protector by the parliament during pleaſure, 
ib, - His moderation, and in what reſpe& hurtful, 16. Levies arms 
againſt the king, and battle of St. Albans, 200. A formal reconciliation 
among the partizans of York and Lancaſter, 202. Retreats to Ireland, 
204. Returns and opens his pretenſions to parliament, 205, His right 
of ſucceſſion and preſent adminiſtration, acknowledged, 206. Defeated 
and killed by queen Margaret at Wakefield, 209. His ſon the earl of | 
Rutland murdered by lord Clifford, z6, For his ſon Edward, ſee Edward | | 
duke of York, infra, 1 1 | 
York, Edward duke of, defeats the earl of Pembroke at Mortimer's Croſs, 
iii, 210, Enters London, and procures a popular election to the crown, | 
212, See Edward IV. | 
» James duke of, ſecond ſon of Charles I. ſerves in the French and 
Auſtrian armies during his brother's exile, vii. 278. A preſent voted him 
by parliament on his other reſtoration, 328. Takes command of the 
fleet which carried his brother over to England, as lord high admiral, 329. 
Seduces the daughter of lord Clarendon, 361. Marries her, 16. Be- 
comes a zealous catholic, 389. His motives for deſiring a Dutch war, 
398, Commands a fleet,” and defeats Opdam the Dutch admiral, 403- 
His behaviour on this engagement juſtified, 13. His ducheſs dies a ca» 
tholic, and he now openly profeſſes the ſame religion, 472, Is, with the 
French fleet, attacked by De Ruiter at Solebay, 485. Is ſet aſide by the 
teſt- act, 506, Maintains an intimate correſpondence with the king of 
France, viii. 6. His daughter the lady Mary married to the prince of 
Orange, 35, Obtains an exception from the new teſt-act, 84. Retires 
to Bruſſels, 96. Bill of excluſion paſſed againſt him by the commons, 
105. Returns, and retires to Scotland, 122. The earl of Shaftſbury 
reſents him to the grand jury of Middleſex as a popiſh recuſant, 127. 
he excluſion-bill reſumed, 134. Arguments urged for and againſt his 
excluſion from the ſucceſſion, 135. Holds a parliament in Scotland, 166. 
Returns to England, 171. His cruel adminiftration there, i5. Sues 
Pilkington ſheriff of London for defamation, 178. His daughter the 
lady Anne married to prince George of Dermal, 204. Is reſtored to 
the office of lord high admiral, 205. His acceſſion to the crown, 215, 
See Fame: II. 
Teriſbire, inſurrection there, in Edward IV.'s time, iii. 233. Defeated 
by the lord Montacute, 16. Joined by leaders of diſtinction, ib. Deſeated 
again at Banbury, 16. Mutual executions, i6, No particulars to be 
found how it was quelled, 234. 
Tyres, taken by Lewis XIV. viii. 40. 
Yoree, battle of, between Henry IV. of France, and the generals of che c3- 
tholic league, v. 358. 
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13. The Political and Commercial Works of that celebrated 
Writer, Charles D' Avenant, LL. D. relating to the Trade and 
Revenue of England, the Plantation Trade, the Z2/t- Indian Trade, 
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ah Account of the Life and -Writings of the Author. By Sir 
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14. The Works of Sir William Temple, Bart. complete, in 4 vols. 
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1 5 Plutarch's Lives, Tranſlated from the Greet; with Notes 
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il. 48. Or, 9 vols. Eighteens, 18s. | | | 
156. Reflections on the riſe and fall of the Ancient Republics, 
adapted to the preſent State of Great Britain. By Edward Wortley 
Montague, Eſq; the 3d Edition, with Additions and Correc- 
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the earlieſt Times to#he Reſtoration of King Charles II. Collected 
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18. The Hiftory of Scotland, during the Reigns of Queen Mary, 
and King Fames VI. till his Acceſſion'to the Crown of Eng- 
land, with a Review of the Scottiſh Hiſtory, previous to that Pe- 
riod ; and an Appendix, containing Original Papers. In 2 vols: 
By William Robertſon, D. D. The 4th Edition. 126. 

19. The Hiſtory of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. with a 
View of the Progreſs of Society in Europe, from the Subverſion of 
the Roman Empire to the Beginning of the ſixteenth Century. 
By Witliam Roberiſon, D. D. 4. vols. adorned with Frontiſpieces, 
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